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PREFACE. 


T hrough technical reasons, connected with the printing of this 
book, the second volume, with which Part II. begins, is the first to 
be issued. The first volume, containing Part L, will record the general 
development of the joint-stock system in Great Britain and Ireland up 
to 1720, at the same time bringing it into relation with the chief social, 
political, industrial and commercial tendencies which influenced it. In 
this wAy, it is to be hoped that an account of many uses of capital after 
the close of the Middle Ages will be provided; and in addition the 
process will be shown, not merely from the purely commercial standpoint, 
but in close connection with the methods of finance and the conditions 
governing accumulation at this period. But, in order to base enquiries 
such as these on a finn foundation, it is necassaiy to ascertain the mode 
of internal organimtion and financial administration of*the companies. 
This i.s a fruitful field of enquiry which has been strangely neglected. 
Though much hsus been written on the history of early British companies, 
the subject has, as a rule, been treated rather from the point of view of 
ulterior results than in relation to the system itself, which made those 
results possible. Foreign trade led to foreign possessions and the 
foundation of colonies, and what might be termed the external aspect 
of this movement has already been ably described by many competent 
wrilera. But, in almost all these works, the mechtinism, by which the 
resources required were provided and controlled, is dealt with only 
inci<lcutally ; and yet a very little consideration will show that a 
knowledge of this side of the movement is essential to a complete 
understanding of it. Besides, there wore many companie.s, which for 
various reasons have as yet been little noticed and whose influence in 
several ways has been of great importance. 

'rherefore to obtain dabi for the compamtive treatment of the system 
in Part I., it has been necessary to make an attempt to secure exact 
particulars of the constitution and finance of the joint-stock companies 
in exi.stence iK'forc 1720, and so majiy points of difficulty must be treated 
crilically that it seemed best in Part 11. to record the progress of eac-h 
company from these points of view. The discovery of a number of 
minute-books and official documents has made it possible in a con- 
siderable number of cases to reach conclusions as precise as those 
obtainable about a nuKlern company in the Official Intelligence or the 
Stock Ktrltange Year-Book. The lapse of time has precluded the 
.securing of such valuable infonmition concerning some undertakings, 
but as a rule ftuds can be tiscertained which at least suggest ceiiaiin 
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mferences as to the origin and development of these undertakings. 
Data of this kind, whether complete or partially so, are only of real 
value when placed in their true perspective. The condition.s, aiteeting 
the growth of companies in the sixteenth and seventeenth eenturii*s, 
were very different from those influencing bodie.s of a similar kiiul at 
the present time, and it appeared desirable to elucidate (juantitative 
statements by a reference to the causes to which they were due. And 
those causes were mainly of two kinds. Some were p<*culiar to special 
trades or industries, and it was most convenient to deal with the.se in 
Part II., whei'e the companies are treated one by one : others tigain liad 
a general influence, affecting most of the bodies in existence at any 
given time, and hence events of this character have been investigatwl in 
Part I. By this method much repetition hjis been avoide<i and the 
whole work will be found to be a unity. 

The present volume treats of several groups of comixuiiw, all of 
which were related, compr-ising thase formed for foreign trade, colonizing 
and kindred objects, fishing and the extractive industries. In the next 
volume the water supply, postal, street-lighting, mauufiu'turing, Iwvnking, 
finance and insurance companies will be similarly described. 

While the work has been in progress, I have discuascd points of 
difficulty with those who have made investigations in some special 
direction which was connected with my own enquiries, and it gives mi* 
much pleasure to acknowledge the help I have received, either in the 
alacrity with which information was given me or in the reading of the 
proofs. Necessarily, however, I am altogether responsible for the ivsult 
as printed. I have endeavoured to indicate at various points the nature 
of my indebtedness to Mr J. S. Barbour, Mr W. Fo-ster, Sir W, H. Pridivuix 
and Mr W. Ware, but there is one to whom I owe much of a mon* 
general character, namely. Dr Cunningham of Trinity (’ollcge, (Vuuhridgi*, 
in the form of conversations upon matters of principle anil the meaning 
of wide tendencies. I also beg to thank the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge, the Cni- 
versity Court of the University of St Andrews and the Caniegie 'IVust 
for the Universities of Scotland for providing for thi* publication of the 
whole book. I have also to acknowledge the courtesy of the proprietors 
of the Americcm Historical Review and the Vierteljttkm'hriflt f ir StM'Uil- 
und Wirtschcftsgeschichte in permitting me to reprint articles which 
appeared in these publications. These portions liave Ixa'ii reviseil and 
extended. 

W. H. H. 

The University, 

St Andrews, 

April, 1910. 
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SECTION I. THE TRADE TO AFRICA. 

A. The Company of Merchants Adventurers for Guinie, 
OR THE Merchant Adventurers to the Coasts of 
Africa and Ethiopia ( 1553 — 1567 ). 

The Adventurers in Hawkins’ Voyaoes ( 1562 — 1567 ). 

In a communication of the Sieur do Guerchy to the Due de PrasKn, 
dated February 24th, 1767, the origin of the African company is traced 
back to 1536*. Ulie allu.sion .seenns to be to three voyages undertaken by 
William Hawkins, father of Sir John Hawkins, to Africa and Brazil. 
William Hawkins armed and fitted out a ship of his own of 250 tons, 
traded with the natives on the coast of Guinea and sailed thence to 
Brazil. Ivory and other commodities were obtained and it is expressly 
recoi-ded that the adventurers were fortunate in obtaining the good-will 
of the natives. 'Phcrc is no information to show whether these expeditions 
were at the sole charge of William Hawkins or whether, although he 
owned the ship, olhem entered into pnrtnei-ship with him (according to 
a system to Ikj explained below) for the freight tmd other expenses®. In 
1540 divers wetdthy merchants of Southampton were engaged in the 
African trade and this expedition may be taken as the first syndicate or 
company for this venture®. 

It was not until 1553 — the year of the expedition which led to the 
foundation of the Ilus.sia company — that fresh expwlitions were made 
to Africa, 'lliere is no doubt that the outlay in this case was borne by 
a number of adventurei's of the city of Ijondon acting in partnership. 
It is inlcresting to notice that what might be described as the official 
jux-oimt of the expedition descrilKis it in almost identicjil tenns to those 
cho.sen for the first title of the Jlu.ssia comjjany, and that, although the 

* Lett (iranden Oornpagt)ii‘n de dmmmrWf par Pierre HomiaRsiou.v, Paris, 1892, 
p. 9(1. 

* Anderson states that the voyage of 15;)(> returned 100 ll>8. weight of gold, 
besides ivory and other commodities. Aimak (tf Oomnurce, u. p. 82. 

® The Hawkim’ Vayagev (Hakluyt Society, 1878), i)p. 8, 4. 

1—2 
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Early African Companies [ biv . t . § 1 a 

founders considered they had a right to certain privileges on the giouiKl 
of discovery, they did not claim a monopoly either of trade or territory. 
The voyages are recorded as ^^worthie attempts, so much the groat lior 
to bee esteemed, as before never enterprised by Englishmen, or at the 
least so frequented, as at this present they are, and may bee, to the 
great commoditie of' our merchants, if the same be not hindered by the 
ambition of such, as for the conquering of fortie or fiftic miles lu‘re and 
there, and erecting of certain fortresses, think to be Lordes of halfe the 
world, envying that other should enjoy the commodities, whic‘h they 
themselves cannot wholly possess. And although such as have bet*n at 
charges in the discovering and conquering of such land<‘s ought by 
goode reason to have certain privileges, preheminenc‘cs, and tribut<*.s for 
the same, yet (to speake under correction) it may seeme somewhat 
rigorous, and agaynst good reason and conscience, or rather agaynst tiu* 
charitie that ought to be among Christian men, that such as invade* tin* 
dominions of other should not peimiit other friendly to use the trade of 
merchandise in places nearer, or seldome fretjuentod of tlu‘nu wh(‘reby 
their trade is not hindered in such places, where they ihemsehes have* at 
their owne election appointed the martes of their traf^^ke^"'’ 

The expedition consisted of two ships (one t)f which was tlu* 
Primrose) and a pinnace. Even although then* was nuu*h <lif!er<*m*e of 
opinion amongst the captains as to what commodities should bt* pur- 
chased in addition to gold, it is rcconled that the v(*ss<*ls secured loO !bs. 
weight of gold and some pepper compai*ativeIy early in the \ovnge'^ mid 
the whole cargoes amounted to more than 400 lbs. of gold, Imtts 
of graines ” (i.c. chillis) and about 250 elejdiants’' tusks®* Obviously 
such a return, even after payment of wages, left a profit whiidt would h* 
remarkable, especially when it is rememl)c*red that the capital wouhl \h* 
expressed in a debased currency, whereas the gold obtnineil wiw fiiu*. 
There are no data to make any exact calculation hut it may \u*!l hav«^ 
been that the profit was some ten times the capital riski*^!. It is almost 
certain that, judging by analogy, the dividend consisted of a n*!unjt 
both of capital and interest, so that, on the completion of the lUTouiits, 
the stock was wound up and a fresh capital raise<l for the M*t*oiid voyage 
which started in 1554. 

The expedition of 1554 was eejuipped by five chief partneni wlum* 
names are mentioned^. It is most note-worthy through the sailors 
bringing back five natives. Although these are ealk*<l ‘Sslaves;' I hi* 
expeditions of this period did not engage in the slave-tnule, {K*ing dinxi 

1 The Principal Navigatiomy Vogageny Traju^tm and ^ HmHMh 

Nation, by Richard Hakluyt Glasgow, 1004, vi* p. 141. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 148, 151. 3 Ilnd., p. lIJil* 

* Ibid., p. 154. 
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voyages from and to England. In fact it was the policy of the captains 
to use the people gently,” partly to induce them to trade and partly 
to secure early information of the movements of Portuguese ships, since 
the latter were genci'ally in great strength and the presence of the 
English was resented by their commandei’s^. 

In 1555, 1556, 1557 there were three expeditions sent to the 
African coast. There are no complete details of the cai'goes brought 
home, but since there is frequent mention of large quantities of gold 
dust being obtained and since the basis of exchange was most favourable 
to the adventurers — a copper or brass basin was valued at gold worth 
£30 — it may be concluded that these voyages continued to be highly 
lucrative®. 

It is not certain, although probable, that it was the same group of 
adventurers which was responsible for the whole scries of expeditions. 
Through the large profits made the original adventurers would have 
ample funds at their disposal to continue in the trade and naturally 
would have desired to do so. At the same time they had no monopoly, 
and the gre^at gains made could scarcely be concealed. It is probably 
for this reason that in 1561, if not earliei*, Queen Elizabeth was taken 
into partnership. There are exceptionally full details of the voyage of 
that yeai*. Several of the original adventurers were again interested and 
the venture was iinanced in the following manner. Elizabeth provided 
four ships (one of which was the Prhnrwe) and undertook to spend 
£500 in provisioning them. Tho other persons interested supplied 
inulc-goods to the value of .P5,000 and the profit was divisible into 
thrive jiarts, one of which was to be paid to the Queen and the other two 
to the m(‘tvhants®. The simplest method of stating the capitalisation of 
this venture is to regard the X^5,000 invested in commodities as the 
whole capital. Out of the gross profit the adventurers were to pay the 
sailors’ wages and all other expenses, and also, from the balance, the 
proportion due to the Queem for the hire of the ships. 1110 remainder 
would then constitute the sum available to repay the capital and to 
afford profit thereon. 

lliis voyage^ was not so fortunate as some of the former ones. Soon 
after leaving England the ships were scattered, some do not appear to 
have rem‘h(*d Africa, and the Portuguese hud notice of the arrival of the 
others, so that trade was carried on under very great difficulties^. Still 
there was a considerable sum available to divide. The exact amount 
d(*pends upon ilic determination of how the Queen’s share was dealt 
with, llu^ agreement between the parties is recorded witli more detail 

J Hakluyt, Voyag^H^ ut mprn, vi. pp. 173, 170* 

//aV/,, pp. 177 252. ® State i^apors, Dom,, Kliz, xxvr. 45. 

< Hakluyt, Voyngt^if, ut mpm, vu pp. 255-7. 
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in the case of the next expedition, when the amount paid by Elizabeth 
for provisioning is to be taken into account by defalcation out of her 
third part’’ of the profits^ Therefore, if the same arrangement was made 
in 1561, the actual payment made to Elizabeth would be less by i?500 
than one-third of the profits. She received <£’1,000°, so that the share 
of the adventurers was £’3,000 on this basis or 60 per cent., and the 
whole nett returns would be £9,500 as may be seen from the following 
statement. 



£ 

e 

Return of moneys advanced by Adventurers 


5,000 

One-third profit (a) including victualling 

500 


(h) paid in cash 

1,000 

1,600 

Two-thirds profit for adventurers 


3,000 

Total returns after paying wages 


9,500 


If on the other hand Elizabeth’s share was not “ defalcc^d ” the wlu>U‘ 
returns (nett) would have been £8,000 and the portion of the adven- 
turers 40 per cent, on their outlay. On the former basis there would 
have been a clear return of £1,000 for the charter of the ships, on the 
latter, one of £500. 

Towards the close of the year 156S similar arrangements were* made 
for a fresh expedition. The bargain between Kliz^tbeth and fhe 
adventurers took the form of an indenture and charter-party under the 
great seal. In this document it is stated that, her Majesty minding the 
increase of the wealth and profits of her merchants and .subj<*<»l:s and 
the conservation of the navy and marines of the realm, <*hart<*red 
the Primrose and Minion to the adventurers to trade to Africa and 
Ethiopia in any part where the King of Portugal ^ hath not pri\scntlii‘ 
dominion, obedience and tribute.” The Queen undertook to speml 
£250 in fitting out the ships and to send gunnei-s, pilots nn<l siiilors^ 
The adventurers agreed to find suitable goods to the value of as 

before, and the profits were divisible in the sjune ratio. I’lu* advent urt*rs 
were bound under security of £1,000 ewh to furnish llu‘ gcxals and also 
to pay for any further provisions needed as well as the hervic 4 \s of 
sailors. Thus, had the expeslition proved a failure, there woukl imvt* 
been a considerable liability. Further, an audit on ladialf of the Qu<*eu 
was provided for, and she forbad any private trmle I)y tht‘ niemku>» of 
the expedition^ When Elizabeth hei’self was interested in the venliU'e, 

1 State Papers, Pom., Eliz. xxvx. 44; (JuL 1545'*BO. 

^ Ibid, 

3 In the indenture this sum m stated at £4500, hut in State Papers, Dmii,, Eliz. 
XXVI. 45 the amount is reduced to £250, on the ground ilmt there are this 
occasion only two ships instead of four. 

^ Ibid.y XXVI, 43. 
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it is not surprising that the Portuguese ambassador did not succeed in 
obtaining the prohibition of the trading by Englishmen on the Guinea 
coast for which he asked in June 1662^ 

The ships started in February 1563, but the Portuguese had notice of 
their arrival on the African coast and the voyage resolved itself into 
a running fight between the English vessels and some galleys sent bo 
prevent them from trading. In spite of the Minimi being damaged by 
a cannon-shot the ships reached home safely on August 6th , bringing 
with them 166 tusks weighing 1,758 lbs. and 22 butts of graines.” 
No mention is made of gold, and it would appear that while the native 
merchants were bringing it to the coast, the Portuguese galleys drove olf 
the English boats^. 

In 1564 some very interesting particulars of a meeting of the adven- 
turers are extant. The expedition was to consist of three ships — the 
Minion belonging to the Queen, the John Bwptist of London and the 
Merlin of Bristol. At a meeting held on July 11th, 1564, it was agi'eed 
to call up 50 per cent, of the sums adventured on account of trade-goods 
and i?29. 10^. Qd. per cent, for the rigging and victualling of the John 
Baptiet. The owners of the other vessels would supply this part of the 
equipment at their own expense. It was also resolved that each of the 
chief adventurers” should communicate this call to his partners^ — a 
statement showing that, although five members made the arrangements, 
each had shareholders, as it was later described, under him.” The 
reason of this method of working was partly legal and partly financial. 
The adventurers were not a corporation and therefore all contracts were 
made in their names personally. Besides, each was liable under a 
penalty of *P1,000 for the due performance of the agreement with the 
Queen and this liability could not have been easily transferred with a 
sale of shares. To avoid these difficulties, each of the chief adventurers 
remained nominally responsible for one-fifth of the adventure and was 
entitled to a two-fifteenth share of the profit, but in reality part of the 
capital to be provided was supplied by otliers who again shared rateably. 

It is unlikely that this voyage yielded any considerable profit since 
the Merlin had been sunk througlian accidental powder explosion^ and, 
when Hawkins last heard of the remaining ships, they had been pro- 
ven tcKl from trading by the Portuguese, and theix* wore gi^ave doubts 
wluither they could make the voyage home through want of supplies*'. 
Fortunately iliere seems ix^ason to believe that the outcome was less . 

i (WeHUm qf HtaUi Pupm, 1571- OG, edited by William Murdin, London, 

IK irrx 

® Hakluyt, Vdinujens ut aupra^ vi. pp. 2G0, 2G1. 

« //«>/., |K 2(52. 

^ mi, p. 2(5 L 


Ibid., p. 205. 
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unsatisfactory, since there is reference to ships named the John Baptist 
and Minion at subsequent dates^. 

Whether this expedition was a comparative or total failure there 
were other reasons which made it necessary for the English adventurers 
to withdraw for a time from the trade. The Portuguese had been first on 
the African coast and they had already established forts and kept armed 
ships to warn off intruders. Therefore the English traders were forced 
to fight their way or to avoid the enemy if he was in great force. In 
such circumstances trade could only be carried on with the good-will of 
the natives. For a number of years the English and French had treated 
the people with more consideration than that shown them by the 
Portuguese. The London Adventurers had not engaged in the slave-trade 
and it was to this that much of the financial success of the earlier expetli- 
tions was due. All this was changed when in 1562 John Hawkins seiz(*d 
300 negroes and sold them in the West Indies. The effect of tliese 
slave-raiding voyages soon became marked. The ships of the Ijondon 
Adventurers were less favourably received, trade wiis more difficult an<l 
information of the movements of the Poi*tuguese galleys Wiis not so (janily 
obtained. All these disadvantageous elements may be dearly noted in 
the account of the expedition of 1566, which is the last mentioiusl for a 
considerable period®. 

The expeditions of Hawkins, though usually described by his name 
were in reality joint-stock ventures managed in the manner ah‘i*udy 
detailed. Hakluyt mentions five persons, who with others not name<h 
provided the capital for the voyage which stirted in 1562. I'he only 
one of these who can be connected with the co-existent Adventurers to 
Africa was Sir Thomas Lodge, a governor of the Russia couqjany in 
1561, and Lord Mayor the following year. The commencement of the 
English slave-trade was no after-thought but tlie original foimdalion of 
the venture, since Hawkins formulated his scheme oui tlu^ Imsis of 
negroes being ^‘very good merchandise in Hispaniola.'' During the 
cruise off the coast of Africa 300 natives were ol)taine<l ‘‘partly by tin* 
sword, partly by other means." Sales were made in the West Iiuliw m 
such a profitable scale that Hawkins was able not only to fully lofid his 
three ships with hides, ginger and sugar, besides some jH^arls, but in 
addition he had to procure two other ships to carry the overjduH. The 
auxiliary vessels were despatched to Spain and were detainee! there. 
Some idea of the profits may be gathered from the statement that 

1 State Papers, Dorn., Eliz. xlix. 40; cxx. 4G; CaL IH7 BO, pp. 020, 577. 
Froude states that, while the Minion was sailing with Hawkins, the captai «4 of 
the former was prepared to join in the nigger hunt ^ Engiund^ 

of Elizabeth^ ji, p. 474. The evidence for this statement is not convincing. 

® Hakluyt, Voyagea, nt supra, vi. pp. 206-84. 
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the value of these boats with their cargoes was estimated at 40,000 
ducats^ 

The success of the first voyage encouraged many noblemen to ad- 
venture in a second which started in 1564 and was described as being 
profitable to the adventurers besides bringing back “golde, silver, pearles 
and other jewels greate store®.” A third expedition left England in 1567. 
Between 400 and 500 slaves were captured in Africa of which 200 were 
sold soon after the expedition arrived in the Spanish West Indies. 
Hawkins found the Spaniards unwilling to trade, and he was eventually 
attacked by a superior force and with difficulty succeeded in saving 
a remnant of his ships®. It is doubtful if this voyage paid its 
expenses. 

ITie Hawkins’ adventure is interesting from several points of view. 
It was the fimt recorded contact of Englishmen with a traffic which 
became of enormous social importance later. Politically its consequences 
were momentous. The Spaniards guarded jealously the trade to their 
Western possessions^ and more especially the Royal monopoly of im- 
porting slaves. Therefore Hawkins’ forcing the market open by seizing 
towns and destroying ships was another cause of complaint against 
England. Lastly in an indirect manner much light is thi'own on the 
difficult question of the advantages and disadvantages of exclusive grants 
for foreign trade. At this time there was no monopoly of the African 
trade and, once Hawkins raided the coast, two sets of Englishmen were 
working by inconsistent methods. The original adventm-ers were traders 
simply, while Hawkins was mainly engaged in capturing slaves. There- 
fore the presence of the latter, by alarming the natives and destroying 
the confidence they had previously reposed in Englishmen, destroyed 
also the chances of the former, while the agents of the adventurem 
warned the negroes of the coming of Hawkins, and thereby made it 
more difficult for him to obtain slaves. Therefore from the financial 
point of view it might fairly have been urged that a monopoly to either 
kind of traffic would have been more advantageous, while the rival 
claims of each might have been weighed from the social or political 
standpoint. 

* Tlw IltmMm' Voyages (Hakluyt Soc., 1878), pp. 6-7. 

» md., p. (i4. ‘ ® tm., pp. 72-81. 

* The (knesU of the. IJnUed States, A Series of Historical Manuscripts now first 
printed, edited by Alexander Brown, Ijondon, 1890, i. p. 101. The Conde de Lemos, 
President of the Council of the Indies, is reported to have said “that tlie Spaniards 
looked to their Indies with no loss watchful eyes than to the government of 
their wives.” 
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B. The Senegal Adventurers (chartered 1588). 

During a space of about twenty years no voyages to Africa are 
recorded by Hakluyts In the years 1567 and 1568 both the mercantile 
and slave-trading enterprises had been either partial or complete failures 
as compared with the results of earlier enterprises. Prior to 1588 a 
group of eight merchants of Exeter and London had sent ships to the 
district between the Senegal and the Gambia, and it was in all proba- 
bility recognised that, for reasons such as those already suggested, the 
revived trade should be protected in some manner. Accordingly in 
1588 Elizabeth signed a charter in favour of these adventurers, which 
set forth that the adventuring and enterprising of a newe trade cannot 
be a matter of small charge and hazard to the adventurci's in the 
beginning that... for the better incouragement [of the persons namen.!] to 
proceede in their saide adventime and trade in the saide countreis shal 
have the sole use and exercise thereof for a certain time.'**’ Therefore 
a grant is made of the sole right to trade on the Senegal and Gambia 
and along the coast between them for ten years from the 3rd of May, 
1588. This right is assigned not only to the eight persons named but 
to such other subjects as may be received into the company or society. 
There is no incorporation clause, but the partners were aut!u)rised 
to meet together and to make laws and orders govcrniitg the trade. 
Such ordinances were to be obeyed by all Englishmen provided they werc‘ 
not contrary to the laws of the realm. The ships and cargoes of any, 
not members of the company, used in trading within the chartered 
limits, were subject to forfeiture and the proceeds were to be allocated 
one-third to the Crown, one-third to the company and the remaining 
third to the relief of ceidain Portuguese who had given information to 
the merchants. Finally, all the privileges granted by the pitent wen* 
subject to revocation on six months notice either by the Queen or unv 
six members of the Privy CounciP. There are no details as to the results 
achieved, but the success of the experiment was coiisidered sufficieitt to 
justify the continuance of the monopoly which was now grantecl to the 
Earl of Nottingham and others with permission to re-export commo<KHes 
imported into England from Africa^ 

It is to be remembered that this grant applied to only a small portion 
of the African coast and therefore English traders were free to resort to 
any place outside the specified limits. Thus there were two successful 
expeditions, organised by some London merchants to Ik*inn in the years 
1588 and 1590, and in 1592 the privilege of trailing to certain pinches 
in Guinea was granted to Thomas Gregory of Taunton and other 

1 In 1582 a voyage by four sliips to Africa and thence t<i Ht Thomm wm 

proposed. State Papers, Dorn., Elh. cijrv. 24; Cat p. 50. 

2 Hakluyt, Voyages, ut supra, vi. pp. 443*-50, 

3 State Papers, Dom,, Eliz. ccn^vi. 34; CaL 1508-1601, p. 10. 
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merchants associated with him^ The commodities brought to Africa 
were linen and woollen goods, iron work, copper bracelets, glass beads 
and coral. These were exchanged for pepper, ivory, palm oil, and cotton. 
It is expressly mentioned that the traders saw neither gold nor silver®. 

Reviewing the African trade at the close of the sixteenth century, it 
is evident that English merchants suffered from our having no fortified 
harbours where ships could take refuge and refit in safety. The 
Portuguese had numerous stations of this kind, and therefore their ships 
were kept mobile and were able, in many cases, to interrupt the trade of 
foreigners. As early as 1561 it had been the intention of the Merchants 
Adventurers to Africa to erect one fort themselves, which could be easily 
garrisoned, and to induce a native chief to build another®. These in- 
structions had been given to John Lok, one of the factors, but he refused 
to make the voyage. Owing to the unsettled condition of the trade, on 
the appearance of Hawkins, it is unlikely that any further steps were 
taken in this direction, indeed it was shown, later, that the first English 
fort on the African coast was established about 1615^. 

After the foundation of the East India company, the existence of an 
African company became more important than it had hitherto been. If 
the English had no foothold on the coast there would be obvious 
dangers to East-Indiamon on the homeward voyage, and it was for this 
reason that, during the middle of the sixteenth century, while the then 
existing African company was unable to hold the forts, the East India 
company I'c-built and garrisoned them. 


0. The Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
London trading to Gynney and Bynney, or the 
GyNNBY and liYNNEY COMPANY, OR SiR WiLDIAM St 
John and Co. (incorporated 1618). 

'rho moving spirit in the formation of the next African company was 
Bir William Bt John, who was said to have erected a fort on the coast in 
1615, Application was made to James I,, and on November 16th, 1618, 
a charier was signed. 'Hie preamble of this instrument sets forth that 
“ divem of our loving subjects have by their long travel and industry and 
at their great charges and expenses discovered and found out a trade into 
certain places in Africa.” Accordingly some thirty persons named and 
miy othei-s they might assume into partnership, who “joined together 
and resolved to run one uniform course in the settiiig up and prosecuting 
a tnwle of merchandise ” to Guinea and Benin were incorporated as the 

* Murdin’H State Papers, 1671-UO, p. 709. 

“ lluklnyl, Vayagea, ut supra, vr. p. 4.'i7. ® Itnd., pp. 253, 264. 

♦ State Papers, xi. 15; OuL Col. 1574-ICOO, p. 333. 
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Governor and Company of Adventurers of London trading to Gynney 
and Bynney with perpetual succession and a common seal. The Court 
was to consist of a governor, a deputy-governor and twelve directoi’s, 
and the company was granted the exclusive right of trading to Guinea 
and Benin^. It may be noted that this charter differs from the Eliza- 
bethan one not only in the more explicit character of the incorporation, 
but in granting a monopoly of the whole then explored African coast 
which was south of the limits assigned to the Barbary company. As 
will be shown below this point was strongly urged in Parliament during 
the debates of 1624. Even though few voyages had been made by 
independent merchants to places outside the Senegal grant, much indig- 
nation was felt by many who had a more or less definite intention of 
sailing towards Benin, and it appears that some interlopers did actually 
trade to Africa with the result of attempted seizures by the company 
and consequent friction. 

The company is reported to have started its cai'oer by establishing a 
factory on the River Gambia The ship sent to Africa in 1618, in 
which c£*l,856. 19^. 2J. was adventured, was lost. In the two following 
years expeditions were despatched at an outlay of close on X’2,000 in 
each case. The voyage of 1619 only returned X80 from the hi<lcs 
brought back, but that of 1620 was less unfortunate, the returns 
amounting to XI, 386. 12.9. 3cZ., which only sufficed to pay the wages 
of the sailors. As yet the trade in negroes had not Ixien regularly 
started and the chief imports of the company consisted of ivory, 
spices and hides. No gold had been obtained, and the pi^pper tntde 
was less lucrative than it had been owing to the competition of the 
East India company. The following statement will exhibit the disjfistrous 
start made by this undertaking : 


£ fi. d, 

1618 For carrying charges 

and die setting to sea 

of the ship A’aiAamie? 1,856 10 2 

1619 For carrying cliarges 

and setting out an- 
other ship, the St 
John 1,988 G 0 

1620 For another voyage in 

the Lyon and the Bt 

John 1,920 10 8 

„ Wages and freight at 
the return of the 
Lyon and St John,,, 1,800 18 9 

£7,067 0 r 


£ d. 

1 G 1 9 llie whole adventure 
lost, the sliip lH*ing 
tiikea and the men 
slain 0 0 0 

1620 The return was hides 

which realised 80 0 0 

1621 Tlie returns were 

hides, teeth, wax, 

etc 1,880 12 8 


Balance loss to 1621 5,000 8 4 
£ 7 , 007 '““ 0 7 » 


1 State Papers, Patent Roll, 10 Jas. I., Pt 0, Ko. 10. 

^ State Papers, Colonial, xi. 15. 

» State Papers, Domestic, Jas. I., cxxiv. 115, OaL 1019-28, p. 880. 
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After 1621, owing partly to the crisis of that year, partly to the 
losses sustained, great difficulties were experienced in raising fresh 
capital, and, for the remainder of its existence, this company confined its 
energies to privateering, and to exacting licences from those traders who 
wei’e prepared to risk a voyage to the African coast. 

During the inquiry into the abuses of patents at this time, a 
petition to the House of Commons was drawn up by Nicholas Ferrar, 
whose brother, curiously enough, had been recently elected deputy- 
director of the tobacco monopoly which was in process of formation in 
1622. Ferrar complains that the Guiny patent had been obtained on 
‘Hmtrue suggestions,” that the persons interested were the first dis- 
coverers of the trade and that its continuance tended to raise the price 
of materials used by dyers to ^‘a most extreme rate^” This petition 
was referred to the Committee of Grievances, which decided that the 
patent had been “surreptitiously gotten by false information” laid 
before the King by the promoters and that the trade had been open 
previously. This finding was partly true, partly erroneous, since, as 
shown above, the Senegal grant was in existence up to the date of this 
patent. The committee further reported that the company had seized 
and held the ships of interlopers until its agents had received com- 
positions from them and that these operations had enhanced the prices 
of African commodities. It was resolved by the House that this patent 
was a grievance^. 

It would appear that in 1626 some steps were taken to revive the 
company, since there is mention in that year of the King holding shares®. 
In 1627 an African patent was deemed “ inconvenientV’ and in the same 
year a group of adventurers described as “ Sir Thos. Bulton and Co.” 
were engaged in the trade either in spite of the charter or under licence 
from the company®. In the following year Sir Nicholas Crisp, who was 
the founder of the succeeding company, was an interloper and defied the 
privileges of the existing undertaking®. About 1629, after the strife 
l)etween the company and independent groups of adventurers had 

^ Petition from the Oommons to the King, May 1624, by Nicholas Ferrar*'— 
Ferrar Papers, Magdalene (JolL, Cambridge; “Scverall Grievances concerning 
Trade preHonted to King James I., by Sir R. Heath, May 28, 1624.” Harl MS. 
No. 2, 244, f. 11 ; Journals of the Home of Commons^ i, p. 771. For an account 
of Ferrar's cotmectiou with the proposed tobacco-monopoly, vide infra^ Pt xi. 
Div. ri. § 2 c. 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, i. p. 798. 

3 State Papers, Dom., Charles I., xxxvi. 79; Charles I., Appendix, Oct. 17, 1626, 
OaL 162d-6, pp. 439, 576. 

^ Ibid., Charles I., nxx. 45 ; OaL 1627-8, p. 245. 

® Ibid., Charles L, lxx. 45 ; OaL 1627-8, p. 297. 

® Ibid., CUV. 42; Cal. 1629-81, p. 186. 
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continued for a number of years— the one endeavouring to enforce their 
privileges under the charter and the other relying on their ‘ natuial 
rights ” as Englishmen and the support of the Commons both parties 
found they had made serious losses and each withdrew from the trade 
what remained of the capital originally adventured ^ 


D . The Company of Merchants trading to Guinea, or 
Sir Nicholas Crisp and Company (founded 1630), 

Sir Nicholas Crisp, who had broken down the mono})oly of tlu‘ 
previous company and had himself for a short time withdrawn from Hie 
African trade, decided to make a fresh venture in 1629. Accordingly 
he and several partners sent a ship of 300 tons to the Senegal whic^h was 
surprised by a French man-of-war and captured in June of the same 
year. About April 1630 the partners presented a petition in which 
they alleged that this seizure had been made while they were exercising 
their accustomed trade and that their loss was ^^20,000. They asked 
either for indemnity from certain sequestered Fx’ench goods or for lef let’s 
of reprisals^. In view of these losses the merchants with ccTbiin <>lh<*r 
persons received a patent, dated June 25th, 1630, and a proclamation 
was issued in their favour on November 22nd of the following y<’ar‘*. 
These documents prescribe a trading monopoly over oven wider limits 
than those assigned to St John’s company. In this case no Englishmen 
might trade between Cape Blanco in 20'’ N. and the (’ape of (too<1 Hope 
about 34 j® S., nor in the adjacent islands. This privikge was granted 
for 31 years. Moreover none but the patentees might import into 
England any merchandise which had been produced in Afri<*a. I’lu* 
object of this provision was to pi'otect the company against the indirtnd 
importation of such commodities through Euz’opean <’oun tries. In 
addition to these wide franchises, this umlertaking obUiiUHl also the 
right to possess in fee-simple any territory it aexjuired, and a bomlwtstic 
clause prohibited the subjects of any other country from enftanng the 
limits granted under this patent. The company was bound to bring 
into England at least i?10,000 worth of gold. 

By 1681 — the year after the charter — the comimny was in and 
three decrees had been obtained against it in the Court of V¥nrds*. It 
was alleged that this was due to many of the lulventurers not having 

1 Ohvrchiirs Voyages, v. p. 665. 

2 State Papers, Domestic Correspondence, Charles I,, onv. 

3 Foedera, xix. p. 379; State Papers, Proclamations, (;i)iarles i, No. 144; ruL 
Domestic, 1631-3, p. 186 ; Proclamations Soo. Autiq., (Iharles L, No. 155. 

^ State Papers, Dom., Charles I., nxn. 82. 
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paid the calls on their shares, and when a meeting was called, the 
greatest number and those most concerned failed to appear. The whole 
debt was returned at <£^945. 17<y. ScZ., against which there were out- 
standing calls or assessments of o£^78. 16^. Sd. per cent, due by fifteen 
persons on shares of o£?l 5200 , amounting to £946. The shares were of 
the denomination of £50 each, and ten defaulters only owned one share, 
three were liable for two each and two for four. It would appear that 
these calls could not be collected, since in 1635, by order of the Privy 
Council, a levy of £3 per ton on red-wood, and 4^. per cwt. on ivory was 
to be made in favour of the creditors ; and, when this order was confirmed 
in 1636, it was estimated that the liabilities would be cleared off in 
three years^ If the company was sufficiently honest to pay its debts, 
these should have been discharged before the end of the year when a ship 
returned with gold valued at ^30,000 on board^. 

This episode affords a striking instance of the great fluctuations in 
this trade and accounts for the fascination it possessed for capitalists. 
Prom 1631 to 1636 the company was practically bankrupt, yet, in the 
latter year, one fortunate voyage, as far as can be judged, cleared off the 
debt and loft a surplus. But such results had one disadvantage, for the 
competition of interlopers began again. In 1637, John Crispe and his 
partners had fitted out a ship to take nigers and cany them to foreign 
parts which was arrested by order of the Privy Council on the petition 
of the company^. Again in the following year a similar arrest of 
interlopex*s was made^. 

For the next ten years there is little information as to the affairs 
of the company. The trade in negroes was now beginning with the 
development of the sugar-plantations in the English West Indies. 
During the Civil War the courtiers who had been included as patentees 
in the grant were replaced by other adventurei’s and the trade was 
(*arried on ; but, owing to the impossibility of enforcing any legal penalty 
on interlopers, invasions of the patent became increasingly frequent and 
the Dutch and Danes preyed on the ships of the company and those of 
the independent traders off the African coast®. At the end of the year 
1649 the comp4iny was called before the Council of State, and at the 
same time ‘^Samuel Vassell and company**’ — a group of independent 
traders — were also summoned®. It was alleged that the patent had 

^ 8t«itc Papers, Colonial, xx. 21); CW/. (hi 1574-16(>0, p. 241. 

^ IhuL^ Dorn, cocxxxvi., 26.; (JaL Dorn. 1(>36~7, p. 204. 

^ (Jolouial Papers, ix. 75 ; (hi. 1574-1660, pp. 259, 260. 

State Papers, Note Book, 1638, May; Ctil. Col. 1574-1660, p. 273. 

& (Jertam (htimderathm relating to tfw Royal Afrioan Company of England (1680), 
p. State Papers, Domestic, Charles XI., coccxiv, 80. 

® State Papers, Interregnum Entry Book, xcu. 373, 401 ; CaL Col. 1574-1660, 
p. 3*31. 
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been obtained ‘^by procurement of courtiers,'*’ but, on behalf of the 
company, it was urged that they were the first who had established 
factories, with the exception of one founded by St John’s company. 
The outlay in discovery and trade was returned at «670,000, and the 
company asked consideration for the losses and disappointments it had 
sustained through loss of ships In August 1650 the matter was 
remitted by the Council of State to the Committee of Trade, with the 
recommendation that due regard should be paid to the settling of the 
trade to the best advantage of the Commonwealth, and the due and just 
encouragement of the company By Api’il 9th, 1651, the report was 
approved by the Council and a monopoly of trade was txicom mended for* 
the next fourteen years within an area extending twenty leagues to the 
north of the northern factory at Cormantin and twenty leagues to the. 
south of the fort at Sierra Leone. The company was bound to fortify 
this district and hold it. All the remainder of the coast was to be free 
to all English traders®. 

After this settlement the company met with several misfortunes. In 
1652 a ship and two pinnaces were seized by Prince Rupert and the loss 
was estimated at oP10,0001 The following year complaint was m^vde 
against the Swedes, who had expelled factors of the company from plat^es 
within the limits assigned to it®, and in addition to this many captun^s 
had been made by the Dutch, so that the aggregate losses of lh<* 
company and independent traders were estimated at n£’3()0,()()0®. It is 
not clear whether the confiscation of a ship belonging to the (initmi 
Company of Scotland by the Governor of St Thomas in 1667 \vhs at the 
instance of the English organisation or not. In any case by 1657 the 
shareholders in the former undertaking presented a claim for P{i6,0(K) 
for the vessel and cargo, made up as follow\s : 

£ 

For 200 lbs. weight of gold 10,000 

For the ship and goods 5,000 

For interest at 6*7^, 1637-1657 18,000 

1 Colonial Papers, xi. 15; OaL 1574-1660, pp. aiO, 040, ,*180. 

2 State Papers, Interregnum Entry Book, xxxvn. 5 ; (ful /W. 1574 HMIO, 
p. 342. 

3 xoni. 244 ; CaL CoL 1674-1660, p. 355. 

4 Colonial Papers, xi. No. 56 ; OaL OoL 1574-1660, p. ?183. 

5 State Papers, Interregnum Entry Book, xcvim 372; OaL 1 574 1660, 

p. 409. 

3 The Early Chartered Companies, hy George Cawston and A. if. Keane* London* 
1896, p. 231. 

^ State Papers, Interregnum Entry Book, cvi. 410; CaL CoL 1574-1660, p. 462. 
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By this time it was no longer possible to recover anything from the 
company which had lost its forts and factories, and the East India 
company pressed for an arrangement that would afford protection to its 
ships when passing the African coast. It was eventually agreed that, 
since the Guinea company was unable to recover the forts, the East 
India company might do so and garrison them for five years. Accordingly 
the positions obtained were used as stopping-places on the way to the 
East. Some English commodities were exchanged there and the gold 
received in exchange was traded with in India. 

There was a double advantage to the India company from this lease 
of the African forts. It obtained secure anchorages, available if required, 
and secondly, which was more important, it was able to acquire a supply 
of precious metals to barter in India, without drawing to a material 
extent on the stock in England^. Thus the company was able to 
escape unfavourable comment on the exportation of bullion at a critical 
period in its history. For these reasons, as well as the short term of 
the lease, the company did not develope the African trade further. The 
capital it employed there did not exceed <£17,400, and, for the Guinea 
trade proper, other independent traders were licensed by the company. 


E. The Governob and Company oe the Royal Adven- 
turers OF Enoland trading into Africa (1662-72). 

After the Restoration a new company was formed, which was the 
direct predecessor of the Royal African company. On Jan. 10th, 1662, 
Charles II. incorporated a number of persons under the title of the 
Governor and Company of the Royal Adventurers of England trading 
into Africa.*” The charter, besides granting the usual rights of a 
corporation, conveyed in addition the privilege of exclusive trade from 
Sallee to the Cape of Good Hope®. This company started under 
distinguished patronage. Prince Rupert was the first governor, and 
amongst the thirty-six assistants there were several noblemen and 
merchants of good standing. At first the operations of the company 
promised to be very successful, but its officials involved it with the Dutch 
by attacking their forts in Africa. This led to reprisals, and the English 
forts, ships and goods on the coast of Guinea were seized by the Dutch 
in 1665. The remainder of the short history of this company is one of 

^ Of. ITiomas Violet, MynterieH and ^ecreta of Trade^ 1663, passim; A True 
Diecomrie to the Commom of England how they have been cheated of almoet all the Gold 
and l^tmr (Join of the Jlealm, 1661, p. 46. 

® (Charter of the Royal African Co., Treasury Records (Public Record Office), 
Royal African Co*, No. 1390, f. 3. 
s. a II. 
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financial distress. As in the case of the previous Guinea company 
attempts were made to farm its privileges to persons who were not 
members. In 1668 an offer was made of =6*1,000 a year for seven years 
for the right to trade to the north coast of Africa*. The rents 
obtainable for the lease of the company’s privileges were insufficient 
to liquidate the debt already contracted; and, in 1672, the charter 
was surrendered to cany out a scheme of aiTangement with the 
creditors. 

The method of satisfying the claims against the company was both 
drastic and original. To ascertain how the situation was faced it is 
necessary to examine in some detail the finance of the adventurers. 
The capital subscribed at the formation of the company amounted to 
aPlSSjOOO in 805 shares of each, divisible into half shares of i?200 
each. The qualification of the governor was one share, or £ 400 ”. Out 
of the =6122,000 subscribed, it was agreed that =620,000 should be paid 
to the representatives of Sir Nicholas Crisp (who had been a prominent 
member of the previous company) for the forts and factories in Africa. 
This debt was never discharged by the company of Royal Adventurera 
and was stiU owing in 1709*. 

As early as 1664 fresh capital was required and “ 2 per cent, above 
the ordinary interest” was offered for loans from the shareholders at par. 
Subsodptions were invited for =625,000; but, outside the assistants, 
very little was raised*. Later in the same year a fre.sh endeavour was 
made to raise capital, and, on this occasion, the bonds were to be issued 
at a discount. On Nov. 4!th, 1665, the King wrote that considering “ the 
greatness of the company’s debt and the heavy interest umler which the 
company’s stock now labours,” all money realized by home-coming 
ships should be used in paying debts, not in new venture.*!'. At this 
date loans could only be effected on the personal security of the 
assistants*. In 1667 another attempt was made to float a loan but with 
small success, though in some cases creditors were inducerl to ac<x‘pt 
bonds under the company’s seal in satisfaction of their claims*. 

From 1667 to 1671 the position of the company had gone front hatl 
to worse, and at the latter date the undertaking was insolvent, lltc 
debts were estimated to amount to ^57,000, and Ixtyond the privileges 
of the charter the assets were of little if any value. The comptuiy and 

* laa., f. 101 . 

* Joimutla qf the Emm qf Commmu, xvx. p. 180. 

* Court Book, 1663-70, £ 6. 

* IHd., £ 37 . 

* Ibid., £ 38. 


* IbU., £. 6S>. 
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its creditors were therefore in the dilemma that there were few if any 
assets except the charter, and if the charter were to be of any value 
working capital was required. In the existing state of the company’s 
finances, there being no credit, capital could not be obtained until the 
creditors had been satisfied. It was therefore to the interest of both 
shareholders and creditors that the company should be reconstructed even 
at considerable sacrifice, and in 1671 a scheme was drawn up and accepted 
which provided for winding up the company and for the formation of a 
new one while giving some compensation to members and bond-holders. 
The following was the reconstruction scheme adopted, which provided 
for the formation of a new company with a capital of d&l 00,000. 

Table A. Reconstruction Scheme. 

£ 

The existing capital of £122,000 to be written down by 90 7 o ••• 12,200 

Creditors for debt of £57,000 to receive two-thirds, or £38,000 in stock 
of the old company. This £38,000 stock was to be likewise written 
down by 90 and exchanged for stock of new company ... ... 3,800 

Creditors were to receive the remaining third of debt in cask out of 
subscription below. 

Balance of subscription 84,000 

Total capital, new company £100,000 

Table B. Allocation of Capital of New Company between 
Shareholders and Creditors of the Old, 

£ 

Stock of new company to shareholders and creditors of the old company 16,000 

Cash to creditors of old company 19,000 

Cash available as working capital 65,000 

£100,000 


Table C. Position of the Creditors on Reconstmetion. 

£ s, d. 

For each debt of £100, there was paid in cash one-third 33 6 8 

The remaining two-thirds of the debt converted into stock of old 
company for the same amount. This was transferred to stock of 
the new company at 10®/^ of its nominal value, giving as the 
equivalent of the remaining £66. 13s, 4d, of the debt £6. 13^. 4d. 

stock of the new compaziy worth at par 6 13 4 

£40 0 0* 

* Conditional on stock selling at par. 

In order to carry out this scheme of re-arrangement of capital the 
charter was surrendered, as otherwise it was held that the new capital to 
be raised might have been claimed by the creditors of the bid company*. 
On the cancellation of the charter, Charles II. incorporated the creditors 

* Treasury Records, Royal African Co., No. 1890, f. 2. 

2—2 
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and shardiolders, who assented to the reconstruction scheme, as the 
“Royal AfiiVan Company of England” in 1673. As it will be found 
that two distinct series of events, namely the state of the finances of the 
company and opposition to the monopoly, were frequently interacting 
and inflnPTif-ing its fortunes, it will be conducive to a clearer under- 
standing of the transactions of an eventful fifty years to trace the history 
of each separately. 

F. The Eoyal Afkioan Company op England (1672). — 

Its Pkiyileges. 

Under the charter of 1673 the usual privileges of incorporation are 
granted as well as “ the whole entire and only trade ” from Sallee to the 
Cape of Good Hope and the adjacent islands*. The company had the 
right of acquiring lands within these limits (provided such lands were 
not owned by any Christian prince) “to have and to hold for 1,000 
years, subject to the payment of two elephants’ teeth,” when any 
member of the royal family landed in Africa^. Powers were also given 
to the company to make peace and war with any non-Cliriatian nation*. 
Amongst other miscellaneous privileges the right of Mine Royal was 
conveyed to the company on condition that the Crown might claim two- 
thirds of the gold won, on paying two-thirds of the expenses, the company 
retaining the remaining third*. 

A considerable portion of the charter is occupied with provisions jik 
to the internal government of the company. The stock-holders were to 
elect annually one governor, one sub-governor, one deputy-governor and 
twenty-four assistants®. Hus part of the constitution is similar to that 
of the East India company at this date, except that the twenty- 
four officials are here called assistants instead of conmuttee.s, and that 
a new office— that of sub-governor— is created. The latter difference i.H 
accounted for by the fact that the governorship of the African comjMUty 
was an honorary appointment filled by members of the royal family. 
The quorum at the court meeting was seven, of whom either the 
governor, sub-governor or deputy-governor must be one*. In 1714 
the qualification for an assistant was Jp2,000. Each ^’500 of stock 
commanded one vote up to a maximum of five votes*. In 1680 the 
stock-holders numbered 198*. 

* Treasury Records, Royal African Co., No. 1S90, f. 16. 

* jm., f. 4. s im., f. 10. 

* im., f. 20. » Ibid., f. 8. 

« im., f. 8. 

* Proceeding at a Genial Court Meeting of the Itogal African Company, Feb. 18, 
1714. Loud. 1714 (British Museum 8223, e. 4). 

« Treasury Records, Royal African Co., No. 1741. (Assts. Minute Book under 
June 17, 1680.) 
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In addition to the privileges conferred by the charter, the company 
endeavoured in 1672 to obtain Parliamentary sanction by promoting 
a bill. This was read a first time in the House of Lords but was not 
proceeded with^"’ 

For seven years, from its foundation up to 1678, the company was 
highly successful. In the three years 1676-8, 50 guineas per cent, 
were paid or nearly 56 per cent.^ These favourable results engendered 
hostility in two ways — ^as with the India company, persons who had 
suffered for infringement of the monopoly of the company were opposed 
to it, and secondly those who had lost money from 1662 to 1670 
and had failed to take up stock in the new undertaking were jealous of 
others who had been more fortunate. Writing in June 1679 a member 
of the company says : Mr Edward Seymour is very bitter, because in 
the former stock he lost near e&400 and is unconcerned in this. He was 
a subscriber but never paid his money so he envies us, and I believe we 
fare never the better at this time by having the Duke of York as our 
Governor®.’’ Later in the year the same writer says that if the King 
wants money the company was not in a position to lend it, for that’s 
as poor as a Courtier. . .we go on paying off our debts that if the company 
be broke nobody may be sufferers but those that be in it^” The 
pessimistic prognostication of the last sentence was not borne out by 
events; for in the thirteen years from 1680 to 1692 eight dividends were 
paid and apparently a substantial reserve fund was formed. In 1691 
the amount of each proprietor’s stock was quadrupled without payment. 
This operation, like the doubling of the East India company’s shares in 
1681, seems to have brought bad luck ; for from 1691 to 1697 a series 
of disasters were encountered partly through the war and partly by 
disorganisation of trade by persons who infringed the exclusive privileges 
of the company. 

After the India company had passed through the ordeal of an 
organisjcd attack on its monopoly from 1692 to 1694, the opponents of 
exclusive grants turned their attention to the Royal African company. 
Tlie position of the latter both financially and legally was comparatively 
weak and the assistants with some strategic ability petitioned Parlia- 
ment in 1694 for leave to bring in a bill to establish the company 
rather than wait for the expected request for the formation of a regulated 
company. They alleged that the African trade was impossible unless 
carried on by a joint-stock company with exclusive privileges. The cost 

1 Report of Royal Commismon on Mist MSB, ix, Pt ii. p. 9, 

2 Vide irfra, p. 

® Report of Royal Oommission on Mist MSB. vii. p. 472. 

^ Ibid., p. 476. 
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of the up-keep of the forts was dfi’SOjOOO a year^, and a regulated 
company could not find so large a sum. They also claimed consideration 
on the ground of the large losses of the company during the war, which 
were estimated at £400,000®. Davenant, who wrote in favour of the 
company, urged that it was the policy of its opponents to depreciate the 
value of the forts and factories, so that they should be transferred to the 
proposed regulated company at a nominal priced Precedent was in 
favour of a joint-stock company for the African trade, for all other 
countries managed it on that basis ^ and in no case by a regulated com- 
pany — the reason being that in dealing with savages, forts and an armed 
force were necessary and the consequent charges could only be raised 
equitably from a joint stock. Further in dealing with natives unity 
of councils and a uniformity of rules were indispensable^ A single 
independent trader, who, for the sake of a quick profit, was prepared to 
ill-treat the natives had it in his power to injure the trade of otlier 
Englishmen by exciting the hostility of the chiefs®. 

As against these arguments some very damaging evidence was 
adduced against the company at the Parliamentary enquiry which began 
on March 2nd, 1694, One trader, Richard Holder, swore that he had a 
capital of <£40,000 employed in the Guinea trade under license from the 
company. On his first expedition he made a profit of SO per cent., in 
seven months, after paying 26 per cent, to the company on the value of 
his cargo. The next year the cost of his license was incTease<l to 40 per 
cent, and in addition he was compelled to buy his trade-goods from the 
company, which cost him an extra 3 or 4 per cent, above the market 
price. He also suffered from being limited to trade only at 
specified places^ Besides these and other complaints of the excessive 
cost of licenses, it was alleged that the company had not complied with 
the provision in its charter, under which all goods importe<i weiv to l>e 
sold by ‘^inch of candle, i.^., by public auction. In the case of ml- 
wood, sales had been made privately to some three or four favoumi 
persons, with the result that this conimodity wa.s engrossed ami the price 
of it was three times what it had been formerly®. 

The first result of the enquiry was that the Parliamentary committee 
recommended that the trade should be conducteii on a joint-stock basis 
and the company received leave to bring in a bill®, 'rhis decision 


1 An Historical Account of the Rise and Grotsth qf the Wmt India Coimiee and 
the Great Advantages they are to England in respect to Trade^ 1690. In Mari. Mimd* 
n. p, 362. 

2 Davenant, Works^ v. p. 157. 

® p. 126. 4 

I P; 131. « im., p. 137. 

Journals of the House of Gommyns^ xi. p. 114. 

8 Ibid., XI. pp, 287-90. « ^2, 592, 622. 
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gave rise to further opposition and fresh petitions against the company. 
Finally in 1697 by the Act 9 and 10 Will, III. c. 26 a compromise was 
effected. The company was continued, but its monopoly was modified 
so far as to legalize the position of the separate traders, who were 
to pay the following charges to the company to aid in the maintenance 
of the forts : 

On Outward Voyages. 

All goods 10 7o 

Homeward Voyages. 

Gold, silver, negroes nil 

Red-wood 57 ^ 

Other goods 10 7 d^ 

This settlement was to last for thirteen years at least, and the 
separate traders had the right of establishing factories if they wished to 
do so. The effect of this arrangement was to render the African trade 
open to all who would pay the specified charges. The company dis- 
charged the duties of a regulated company without the privileges that 
accompanied them. 

Though the separate traders had represented at the enquiry that, 
failing the formation of a regulated company, they were prepared to pay 
6 to 10 per cent, for licenses, they now proceeded to undermine the 
position of the existing company. After the passing of the act, while the 
company was raising nearly half a million of nominal capital to equip 
expeditions, the first ships of the separate traders to reach Africa spread 
reports that the company was bankrupt and that the assistants were 
threatened with imprisonment for attempting to sell the forts to the 
Dutch. They seized several chiefs to ensure larger consignments of 
slaves for shipment to the plantations. The factors employed by 
the company were in many instances induced to enter the service of 
separate traders, and others who did not change masters engaged in 
private trade*. 

Under such circumstances the trade could liot be profitable to the 
company, and an even greater disadvantage than the hostility of the 
separate traders arose from the erroneous financial methods of the 
company which will be explained below®. Having issued stock at as low 
a price as 12 per £100 (nominal) in 1697, further capital was obtained 
subsequently by the issue of bonds — at first from the public and later 
by an assessment on stock-holders for which scrip was given. Not only 
so but out of this money borrowed on bond dividends were paid sis an 

^ Statutes^ vin. p. 393. 

* Davenant, Works^ v. pp. 91, 93. 

® Vide infra, pp. 28-31. 
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encouragement ” to induce members to make fui^ther payments. The 
result was that the amount borrowed on bond, while only one-fourth 
of the noTfii/ncd capital, actually exceeded the sums paid for that capital 
at the average of the various prices of issue^ Taking into account 
the unsatisfactory condition of the trade, the inevitable result of such 
vicious finance followed in 1708, when interest on the bonds could no 
longer be paid. 

As a last resort application was made to Parliament at first in 1707 
and again in 1709. In the latter year, in view of the nearness of the 
expiration of the thirteen years mentioned in the Act of 9 and 10 
William III., the company petitioned for a fresh settlement on the 
groxmd that an open trade had depressed the price of English goods in 
Africa and raised the price of negroes in America^. This argument 
(which was similar to that advanced by the East India company in 
1656-7) was supported by the planters, who gave as imsons for the 
enhancement of the price of negroes, first that there was cxcassive com- 
petition amongst the shippers in Africa and that therefore the cost 
price at the port was higher and secondly that owing to the want of 
skill of the new traders the mortality on the voyage was greater, with 
the result that the price of slaves in the West Indies was double what it 
had been before the trade was open*. The company, with the optimism 
of a suitor before a Parliamentary committee, statc<i that the stock- 
holders ^^were willing to advance more sums on their joint-stock 
The other side endeavoured to show that the company, owing to its 
financial embarrassment, was in no position to maintain the present forts 
or to raise capital to build new ones*. During the season 1709-10 
the company’s trade was only about one-thirteenth of that of tht‘ m*]Lmnttc 
traders, as is shown by the following table. 

Comparison of Trade of tJie Company arul Separate Truders^, 

Number of Ships Value Cargoes 30 % eharwn 

Company 3 £3,944. 2^. fkf. £im. ik. t\d. 

Separate Traders 44 £50,005. 12y. (kf. £n,mK I U iUL 

Altogether the company’s case did not appear to advant^igt*, and on 
March 31st, 171S, it was resolved by a committee of the Iloum* of 
Commons that: (1) The African trade should l)e oi>en to all British 
subjects under the management of a regulated company. (2) I’hc forts 
were to be maintained and enlarged. (3) The emt of such iiiaintt*nim<*e 
should be defrayed by a charge on the trade, (4) The plantations 

^ Vide infra, p. 28. 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. p. 34. 

^ Ibid,, xvn. p. 636. 

^ Ibid,, XVI. p. 235. 


< im,, XVI. p. u, 

* ndd,, XVI. p. 552. 
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should be supplied with negroes at a cheap rate. (6) A considerable 
stock was needed for carrying on the trade to the best advantage, 
(6) At least dfil 00,000 value of English goods should be exported 
annually to Africa ^ 

Naturally the company petitioned against these resolutions, which 
were intended to form the basis of a fresh bill. The assistants urged 
that the company had a legal right to its forts, and if this right were 
denied they claimed the same trial at law as any other corporation to 
defend their freehold^. After considerable debate the matter dropped ; 
and, as far as the legal position of the company was concerned, no change 
was made. An act, however, was passed, December 20th, 1712, to enable 
the company to make a settlement with its creditors®, which legalized 
the arrangement explained below^ On April 13th, 1713, the House of 
Commons again resolved that the trade should be open, subject to 
charges for the maintenance of forts, and a bill was brought in to give 
effect to this resolution, which, after passing the Commons, was rejected 
by the House of Lords®. 

Thus the respective rights of the company and the separate traders 
remained undetermined. On several occasions Parliament endeavoured 
to effect some improvement, but without success. In 1750 the joint- 
stock company was dissolved after many further changes of capital, and 
in 1762 the forts were transferi'ed from the recently created regulated 
company to the Crown. 


The Royal African Company of Enolani) {cont ). — 

Its Finance from 1672 to 1720 . 

In the foregoing account of the contest against the exclusive privi- 
leges of the company it has been necessary to postpone the consideration 
of the financial operations of the assistants owing to the complicated 
nature of the capital account. Going back to the formation of the 
company in 1672, the preamble or prospectus for subscriptions had 
mentioned <l?100,000 as the amount of the proposed capital, books for 
the subscription of which were kept open for nine months so as to give 
the planters in the West Indies an opportunity of acquiring an interest 
in the enterprise®. By 1676 the total stock issued was d£?lll,100 at 

^ JoumaU of the Home of Commons^ xvn. p. 164:. ^ Ibid., p. 319. 

® 10 Amxe, c. 24. ^ Vide infra, p. 31. 

* MacPhersoxi, Annak of Commerce, in. p. 34. 

® Certain Comiderationa relating to the E&yal African Company of England, in 
which the Original, Growth and Natural Advantagea of the Guinea Trade are 
detmmtrated, oh alao that the Trade cannot be carried on hut by a Company and Joint 
JStock, 1680, p. 4. State Papers, Domestic, Charles IL, oocoxxv. 80. 
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which figure it remained, during the successful years of the company’s 
history, till 1691, when by order of a General Court held on July 30th 
it was resolved to give a bonus in stock of 300 per cent, to each stock- 
holder. There is reason to believe that the company had accumulated a 
considerable reserve out of profits over and above the 10 or 20 guineas 
per cent, paid annually as dividend^. The assistants in speaking of these 
early years mention ‘‘the great and extraordinary success with which the 
trade had been carried on^.” Houghton, too, stated in 1683 that “ the 
Guinea company was as safe as the East India company®.” The 
wording of the resolution for the bonus addition of capital confinns this 
view of the company’s finances at the time. It is expressed in the 
following terms: “voted, by reason of the great improvements that have 
been made on the company’s stock of .£^111,100 that every i-’lOO 
adventured be made 6^400 and that the members have credit given them 
accordingly^.” 

After the date of this resolution the capital stood at ,i?444*,400, 
of which only about d£^80,000 had been paid in cash — ^a part of the 
stock having been reserved for members and creditors of the old 
company. 

The time for quadrupling the stock was ill-chosen, for on the out- 
break of the war immediately afterwards the company sustained gvmt 
losses. In 1693, capital was required to cany on the trade; and, on 
March 27th, an issue of ,£180,850 of stock was made at X^40 for the 
share of £100, bringing in £72,340. The issue came at a time when 
the price of the stock had been falling. In 1692 the quotation hml 
varied from 52 to 44. In the next year, 1698 — that of tine issue — 
during the month of January it stood between 47 and 46 ; in February 
and March, previous to the new issue, the quotation was 44; afterwards 
it fell (March 28-30) to 41, so that the issue-price gave a very Hutall 
bonus to applicants. The price remained at 41 during the months of 
April and May. With a few temporary recoveries it fell to 36 at the 
end of September, reaching 32 early in October, the lowest point of the 
year. Shortly afterwards there was a recovery to 34, which was main- 
tained in November and December. 

The evidence of the Parliamentary enquiry of 1694, in combination 
with other unfavourable circumstances, still further reduces! the market 
value of the stock — ^the lowest prices of years 1694, 1696, 1696 and 1697 
being 20, 18, 17 and 13 respectively. During thes^e ywa the company 
had become considerably indebted and, imt^ of sending ships to 

* Treasury Eecords, Royal African Co., No. 1455, ff. 12, 34, No. 1456, f. I. 

* Memorial on Behalf of the Boyal African Co, (British Museum, 8X6, m. II). 

® A Collection of Letters for the Improoemeni of Mmhandty and Trade^ ih 47. 

* Treasury Records, as above, f. 14, 
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Africa, it had licensed merchants not free of the company at a high 
royalty. After the compromise of the act of 1697, which, while not 
providing a satisfactory settlement of the company’s legal position, at 
least settled matters for some years, an attempt was made to raise funds 
to discharge the most pressing liabilities and to despatch ships. The 
governor and assistants decided to make a fresh issue of capital. In 
1697 the price of the stock had fallen as low as 18 for cash and 16 for 
payment in bank-notes. It was resolved on October 7th to double the 
existing capital of 06^625,250, the new issue being offered at 12 per d6^100 
stock payable by instalments of dS7 presently,” 06*8 on April 7th, 1698, 
and £% on October 7th, 1698. Although the issue-price gave a bonus 
of nearly 10 per cent, only o6475,800 stock was taken up which 
realized 6^57, 096. Thus the total capital after October 7, 1697, stood 
at ^1,101,050\ 

In 1698, according to a report of the Board of Trade, the balance in 
favour of the company, including ships, stock and debts due (some of 
the latter being admittedly not good) after deducting liabilities 
amounted to o6^189,913. It is a somewhat curious coincidence that 
the middle market price of the year, 16, gave a valuation of d6^176,168 
for the 06^1,101,050 nominal capital, and the highest price, 17, a valuation 
of ^187,178. 10^. 

It will thus be seen that the history of the capitalization of the 
company is slightly complicated, and from the fact that stock was issued 
as low as 12 it might be concluded that the shareholders had suffered 
severely by the reduction of the value of their holdings. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the total capital of 061, 101,050 represented 
cash payments of o6^240,536 only (ranking the amount of stock handed 
over to creditors and shareholders of the old company as cash)^ Now 
taking the four years 1698-1701 — ^being the period intervening between 
the last issue of share capital and the first floatation of bonds which 
latter event affected quotations — the mean price was 16| and, therefore, 
the valuation of the d6‘l,101,050 Stock was d&180,297. Therefore, at 
this price, the total investment of c&240,6S6 was valued at ,6^1 80,297, 
the loss being <6*60,239 or only about 25 per cent., while at the highest 
price for the four years, 24?, the market price showed a profit of nearly 
10 per cent. The same facts may be expressed in another form. The 
original «fi?100 stock was converted into d6*4iOO stock, without fresh capital 
being brought in — in other words by the re-arrangement of 1691 £S>S of 
the original subscription commanded <6*100 of stock — the issues of 1698 

^ Treasury Records, No. 1459, ff. 1, 134. Also an ins |t leaf in No. 1458, giving 
particulars of the various issues of stock. 

* British Museum, Add. MSS., No. 14,034, f- 104. 

® Vide Summary of Capital'' ir^’a, pp. 32, 33. 
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and 1697 were made at 40 and 12 respectively, so that taking into 
account the different amounts subscribed the average issue-price of each 
o&lOO stock was about 21*85. Tbe following table shows the position of 
the stock-holder at this average with some representative quotations : 



Average of 
the High 
and Low 
Prices of 

4 years 

Highest 

Price, 

1698-1701 

Lowest 

Price, 

1698-1701 

Average of 
the Highest 
and the 
Lowest 
Price 

Stock exchange quotations 

log 

24 

12 

18 

Average amount paid per £100 stock 

2l| 

21i 

21| 

21| 

Gain or loss per £100 stock 


+2i 

-9| 



In 1702, the company being stiH in want of money, a new methal of 
finance was adopted. At a General Court held on December 15th it 
was resolved that a call should be made of i^6 per cent, on all .stock- 
holders, and bonds were to be given for the amounts paid in rcsponse to this 
assessment. This call represented nearly 50 per cent, of the price paid 
by persons who had recently purcliased .stock. Following the .siiine 
method ^^7 was called in 1704, M in 1707 and X’4 in 1708. 7’liese 
calls should have brought in about ^^230,000, but only X’207,098 was 
paid. By one of the many coincidences in the finance of this com{«iny, 
the total amount of calls (21 per cent.) almost exjxctly wjualled the 
average issue-price of the stock. Besides these bonds accepted by .st(K*k- 
holders under compulsion, there was due to outsiders, also <Mi btmd, over 
X^2,000, making the total debt about .X’300,000. llms in 1706* tlie 
capital of the company was as follows : 

Due on bond, about £300,000 

Stock £l,0S<S, •'«!<)' 

Some of the bonds had been issued at a discount of 20 pt‘r cent., «o 
that it is probable the actual amount received in cash for the ImikIs 
was but little in excess of the amount of capital actually subMcribed, the 
amounts being approximately as below : 

Amount realized by issues of bonds, say ... £280,(KK) 

« » « capitol stock ... i!240,<KW 

So far the history of the company had been on the whole unfortunate; 
it now became little short of dishonest. As an encouragement "" for 

» Treasury Records, Royal African Co., No. 1,488, f. 23. The amount of stock 
is reduced, owing to forfiutnres for non-payment of calls. 
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shareholders to pay these assessments, dividends were declared, and made 
out of capital. In this way seven distributions were paid from 1702 to 
1707 amounting to per cent, or about d&47,500S so that the assessed 
stock-holders, while receiving back nearly one-quarter of the principal 
lent (in the foi'm of dividend on their ordinary stock), were being paid 
interest on the whole of it. Probably the interest on these bonds was 
also paid out of capital, so that the stock-holders who advanced money 
were able to rank as preferred creditors for the whole amount of their 
bonds after, in some cases, half of the amount had been repaid in the 
form of interest and dividends ! 

This mode of finance as well as the pressure of loans generally on the 
company at a critical period of its history was a more serious hindrance 
to its prosperity than the losses of the war or the competition of the 
separate traders. If the increment of capital from undivided profits in 
1691 was hona Jide it had confessedly been lost ; thus the real capital 
of the company was actually less than the loans for which it was pledged. 
In 1710 the company presented a valuation of their assets to Parliament 
in which its quick stock (including debts due, apparently both good and 
bad) negroes and stock only amounted to cP279,656. It is true that the 
total was swelled to d^?517,749 by an exaggerated estimate of the dead 
stock (forts, etc.) at <£’388,194^ ; but whatever may have been the value 
of the latter, it is obvious that the bonds were ill-secured both as to 
principal and interest. Early in 1708 bonds were sold at 84®, and later 
in the year when interest could no longer be paid, according to one 
account, the price was as low as 80^ The embarrassment of the 
company was reflected in the price of the stock which touched 4-| in 1708 
and fell as low as 2|, 2J, 2^, in the years 1709, 1710, 1711, 1712 
respectively — ^thus at the lowest price the million of capital was valued 
at no more than o^?21,500. 

Obviously the time for reconstruction had come, indeed the re- 
arrangement of the capital account had been too long delayed. In 
January 1709 the governor and assistants had petitioned Parliament for 
the restoration of the privilege of exclusive trade, and for the next two 
yeai's this (juestion was under the consideration of the House®. At first 

^ Tlxis is calculated on the amount of stock existing in 1706 which was less than 
that outstanding in 1607, owing to forfeitures for non-payment of calls (see below. 
Summary of Capital,” p- 5^)* 

* JounwM of the House of Commons^ xvi. pp. 81 7-19 ; a description of the situation 
and coxidition of the forts about this time is given in A New and Accurate Description 
qf the Coast of Guinea, by William Bosman, London, 1721, pp. 12, 13, 16, 17, 23, 
27, 42, 45, 46, 49, 53, 56, 59. 

3 British Museum, Add. MSS., No. 14,034, f. 105. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Petitioix Exitry Book, xii., f. 109, 110, 132. Journals 
of the Mouse qf Coimmns, xvi. p. 326. ^ Ibid., p. 64. 
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there was some difficulty in arranging a reconstruction owing to the 
necessity of providing fresh capital in a way that would be acceptable to 
the creditors, who were not willing to take new stock for their debts. 
The company professed itself ready to raise <£>500,000 as an additional 
stock and undertook to write down the existing capital to its present 
estimated value^. 

According to an estimate made by the company, the capital required 
was £>1,238,194, of which £>238,194 represented the previous value of 
the dead stock, and the remaining £>1,000,000 the existing quick stock 
augmented by the proposed new subscription®. Under this scheme the 
valuation of the existing capital would have been much beyond its 
market price and therefore both the creditors and new subscribers would 
have been under a (^istinct disadvantage. Another scheme, about 1710, 
proposed the formation of a new or reorganized company, consisting of 
the members of the old, its creditors and new subscribers. The dead 
stock was to be valued at £150,000 (little more than half the former 
estimate), and the other assets were to be taken at the price which they 
might be expected to fetch in the open market. The total estimated 
value of all assets on this basis was to be divided equally between the 
present stock-holders and the creditors^ Under this proposal it is 
probable that the creditors would not have been paid in full even in new 
stock to the amount of their debts and for this and other reasons no 
more is heard of this scheme. A further obstacle to an equitable 
reconstruction arose from the speculation that had grown up in the 
bonds of the company since the suspension of interest in 1708^ There 
were thus three classes of bond-holders to be considered ; (a) those who 
in the successful years of the trade had purchased bonds as an invest- 
ment; (5) members of the company who by right of such membership 
had received bonds either at a discount or who having subscribed at par 
had received back a part of the sums lent in the form of dividends on 
their stock ; (c) speculators who had bought bonds as low as 30 on the 
chance of payment being made at par or only a slight discount on 
reconstruction®. Obviously the latter class deserved little sympathy but 

1 A Short and True Account qf the Importarm and Necmaity qf Settling the A/rkan 
Trade (? 1712, British Museum, 816, m. 11 (12)). 

2 The Itogal African Company and the Separate Tradere agreedf etc. (British 
Museum, 8223, e. 11.) 

5 A Proposal agreed unto for the more Mffeetual Support and merging m ^ Trade 
to Africa. (British Museum, 816, m. 11.) 

* Some ^ries relating to the Present Dispute about the Trade to JJHca. (Britifh 
Museum, 816, m. 11.) 

® A case is recorded when Thomas Albert, Eeeeiver-General for Worcester 
speculated in these bonds with public funds. State Papers, Domeetie, Petition Entry 
Book, XII. f. 132. 
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their position was strengthened by the fact that a large proportion 
of the bonded debt was still held by members of the company, who by 
their voting rights would exert a large influence on the terms of re- 
construction. 

Meanwhile the condition of the company’s finances had gone from 
bad to worse. The assistants in 1712 spoke of its difficulties as being 
without precedent or parallels” It had in fact come to the end of its 
resources, having mortgaged both its stock and credit®” and there was 
no way out of the ^Mabarynth of debt” in which it was involved®. 
Finally in September 1712 a reconstruction scheme was at last agreed 
to which was sanctioned by Act of Parliament^. According to this 
scheme the capital was to be written down by 90 per cent., thereby 
reducing it to practically the same amount at which it stood at the 
formation of the company in 1672. The stock-holders, before receiving 
stock in the reorganized company, were to pay a call to provide working 
capital and the money due on bond was to be paid by an issue of new 
stock to the bond-holders at par®. There is some uncertainty as to the 
amount of new stock distributed amongst the members and the rate of 
the assessment. In the ten years since 1702 there had been a reduction 
in the capital from dfi*l,101,060 to <^1,009,000 through forfeitures for 
non-payment of calls. This capital of <56^1,009,000 was exchangeable for 
new stock at 10 per cent, of its face value. An assessment of 5 per cent, 
on the old capital or of 50 per cent, on the new was made and in this way 
d650,450 working capital was provided. Thus the total amount of new 
capital available for the old stock-holders was <56^151,850®. The following 
are the details in tabular form showing the total capital after re- 
organization : 

Capital Reorgamization of 1712. 

Old capital of £1,009,000 written down by 90 ... £100,900 

Assessment of 50 7o thereon ... 50,450 

New stock allotted to proprietors £151,350 

Stock given in exchange for bonds (about) 300,000 

Total capital after reorganization ... £451,350 

Previous to the reconstruction the sum of i?240,536 actually subscribed 
for the nominal capital was, at the middle price of January in 1718, 

1 A Short and True Account of the Necessity of Settling the African Trade. (British 
Museum, 816, m. 11.) 
lUd. 

® The Case of the Moyal African Company. (British Museum, 8223, e. 18.) 

* 10 Anne, c. 34. 

® A BriqfNarratm of the Royal African Company's Proceedings with their Creditors^ 
pp. 1-3. (British Museum, 8223, e. 30.) 

® Treasury Records, Royal African Co., No. 1480, f, 66. 
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4-^5 valued at no more than <£40,990 or less than 20 per cent, of the 
total original subscriptions — ^in other words the £100 of stock, which cost 
at average issue-prices 21f, could now be purchased at from 4|- to 3|. 
To compare these quotations with those prevailing after the recon- 
struction it is necessary to take account of the estimated amount of 
the assessment, and, making this allowance, the following comparative 
results are obtained : 

Market value of stock prior 
to reconstruction as 
above ... *. £40,990 

Assessment paid in cash ... d0,450 Converted into new stock 

£91,440 amounting to £151,f350 

which was worth at 60 7o 90,810 

It therefore follows that the first price quoted after the recon- 
struction, viz., 60, was practically equivalent to the previous one, taking 
account of the assessment. The middle price of the year 1713, i.c., S2|, 
showed a decline and the lowest (45^) a further decrease. In the next 
year, 1714, the quotation continued to recede, owing to a further call of 
25 per cent., for which neither stock nor bonds was given I At this date 
the capital had been reduced to £402,950, probably through forfeitures 
for non-payment of the call at the reorganimtion, Acconling to a 
statement made at the court meeting when this call was sanctioned, the 
assets then stood at £405,519. 

From 1715 to 1718 the company continued to be unfortunate. The 
lowest price of each of the four years was only 15 or 16 for the reduced 
capital, thus repeating those from 1697 to 1700 for the old, A further 
instance of the ill-luck of the company ciime in 1720 when an issue of 
capital, known as the “engrafted stock,” was made at a low price, and 
within a few months the quotation had risen from 23^ to 186» 


Swmmry of the Capital of the Royal African Co., 1672-1712. 


1672. In tbe reconstruction of the 
old company its members received 
stock credited as fully paid ... £12,200 
New members paid for remain- 
ing stock at par £98,900 

1691, July 30. Bonus addition of 3007^ 
without payment 

Totals, 1691 


Stock 


£ d. 

111,100 0 0 

303,300 0 0 
£444,400 0 0 


Cash 


£ *. d. 

111,100 0 0 

£111,100 0 0 


1 


1714. 

3 


PrweeMngs at a General Court Meeting of (hr Hogai Afrinm rompang, Feb. 18 . 

Lend. 1714, British Museum (822.3, e. 4). 

Treasury Records, Royal African Co., No. 1743, f. 2, 
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Summary of the Capital of the Royal Africam, Co., 1672-1712 {cont.). 


Stock 

£ s. d. 
Brought forward 444^400 0 0 


Cash 

£ d, 

111,100 0 0 


1693, Mar. 27. Issue of £180,850 stock at 40 
Totals, 1693 

1697, Oct. 7. Issue of £475,800 stock at 12 ... 

Totals, 1697 

1706, Apr. 9>| Owing to forfeitures for iion- 
„ July 11 1 payment of calls total stock 
„ „ isj was 

1712, Sept. 25. At this date total stock was 
Old stock written down by 
90 7o and exchanged for new 
stock under reorganization ... £100,900 
Assessment of 50 % for 
which stock was given ... 50,450 

New stock assigned to credi- 
tors (say) 300,000 

Total stock after reconstruc- 
tion £451,350 


180,850 0 0 

62.^^o’ir~6 

475,800 0 0 
1,101,050 0 ) 

1,052, .550 0 0 
1,055,650 0 0 
1,05(5,350 0 0 
1,009,000 0 0 


£451,350 0 0 


72,340 0 0 
183,440 0 0 
57,096 0 0 
240,536 0^ 0 


50,450 0 0 
280,000 0 0 
£570,986 0 0 


Dividends mid Prices of Stock. 


Prices ^ 


Year 

Date of Highest 
Price 

Highest 
and Lowest 
Prices 

Late of Lowest 
Price 

Dividends 2 

1672 

to 

1675 

J(J7() 

1677 

1678 

1679 

1680 
1081 

1 

1 

1 

1 


i 1 

f I 10 guineas at 22/- 

j equal 1 V/^ sterling 

1 II 10 do. equal do. 

(Ill 10 do. at 21/0 equal 
] 10^7^ sterling 

1 IV 10 do. do. 

V 10 do, at do. equal do. 

VI 10 do. equal do. 

, Vino „ 


^ The prices up to 1703 are taken from Houghton’s ColUction for Improvement of 
Husbandry and Trade, after that date from the Postman and Historical Account, the 
Daily ('ouraaf and other newspapers. 

® Treasury Records, Royal African Co., No. 1455 (Stock Journal), No. 1678 
(Minute Book of Assistants). 

8.^0, II. 
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Dividends and Prices of Stock (cont,). 




Prices 


Year 

Date of Highest 
Price 

Highest 
and Lowest 
Prices 

Date of Lowest 

Pi ice 

1682 




1683 




1684 




1685 




1686 




1687 




1688 




1689 




1690 




1691 



May 9, 16 

1692 

Jan. 

52—44 

1693 

Jan. 

47—32 

Oct. 6 

1694 

Jan. 12, 19 

34—20 

Apr. 27, May 3 

1695 

Jan. 9, 16, Aug. 
21, Nov. 13, 
Dec. 11 

23~ — 18 

Dec, 20—31 ^ 

1696 

Feb. 5 

r-l 

1 

Apr. 23, May 20, « 
Juue24, l)ec.3f^ 

1697 

Jan. 6 

«iiS. 

Aug. 25 — Dec. 

1698 

Aug. 24 

17—15 

Oct. 5 

1699 

Jan. 4, 11, Mar. 

16-14 

Sept. 0 1 


28, Apr. 10 to 
May 10 




Dividends 


From 1682 to 1601 inclu- 
sive five dividends were 
paid^ 


XIIl 6 

capital e<jual 12 7« 
on the old capital 


^ There are no Stock or Court Books in existence for thewe year^Jt hut the 
Exchequer accounts to a certain extent supply the gap (inde btfra^ ni,, ** Ftaimctal 
Statements/' M;, and N). Up to the Revolution the (’rown field ,£;J,fK)0 original 
stock and thereafter £1^000 original stock, llie following dividcuida are rec<jrded 
as received ; 

1685- 6. £822. 106. = 10 guineas per cent. aslOj pr cent, at 2U. M. 

1686- 7. £322, 10, 9 . = 10 „ „ «10?i „ 

1687- 8. £322. 10a‘. = 10 „ „ „ 

1601-2. £53. 16^. = 5 „ ,, 5| 

It may be that one of the payments from I6tk> to includes separate 
dividends of 5 guineas per cent, each, or what is more proliahle that one diHtrifnition 
has not been recorded. In an account of the receipts of tfie Exchequer for the 
Calendar year 1687 (State Papers, Domestic, James IL, III., I48j the dividend of the 
Royal African Company is stated as having l>een £050. Tfiis entry may apply to 
the second and third distributions recorded above or it may relaU'^ to <me of thet40 
and another not included in the Exclie<|uer accounta. Again it may have hap|jened 
that, if a dividend was made during the confusion of the Revolution, It wa« not 
entered in the accounts. 

2 13 for cash, 16 in Bank Money.” 
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Dividends and Prices qf Stock {cont,). 




Prices 



Year 

Date of Hi{?liest 
Price 

Highest 
and Lowest 
Prices 

Date of Lowest 
Price 

Dividends 

1700 

Aug. 7 

24—15 

Jan. 17 


1701 

Apr. 16 — 30 

18—12 

Dec. 17—24 


1702 

Aug. 5 , 12 

15-11 

Feb. 4, 11, Apr. 

I" i°L 

1703 

Aug. 25 

22J— 12 

29 to June 17 
Feb. 24 to Mar. 
17 

Oct. 30 

n- i „ 

1704 

Dec. 15 

23i— 18 

IID i „ 

1705 

Jan. 17 

2li-14i: 

Dec. 5 

1706 

June 14 

171—14 

Apr. 24 

(IV- I „ 

1707 

Jan. 8 — 20 

15i— 7| 

Aug. 15 — 25 

5 VI- 1 „ 

1708 

June 7 

^5 — H 

Apr. 14 

VII- 1 „ 

1709 

June 7 

6— 2| 

Oct. 7 


1710 

Jan. 4 

ti 

ii-H 

Feb. 20 


1711 

1712 

Oct. 5 

Jan. 11, Feb. 15, 

May 23, July 
9—23 

May 7 


1713 

22, March 7 

Jan. 2, 16 

4i-31 

Jan. 9 



New Stock after Reorganization. 



Feb. 2 

60— 46i 

Dec. 18 

1714 

Jan. 8 

46—22 

Dec. 10—28 

1716 

April 8 — 27 

27—16 

July 27 — Aug. 
22, Sept. 28 — 
Dec. 2 

1716 

Oct. 4 

30—15 

June 18 — Aug. 5 

1717 

Dec. 6 

22f— 16 

July 5 

1718 

Jan. 3 — 11 

22|— 16 

June 3— Aug. 29 

1719 

Oct. 23 

26—23 

Oct. 14 

1720 

June 3 

185-234 

Jan. 1 — 8 
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SECTION II. THE TEADE TO RUSSIA. 

The Fellowship of English Mbechants for Discovery 

OP New Trades. 

(The Muscovioi or Muscovy or Hussia Company) inclnd- 
ing the subsidiary wndertaking for whalc-jfishuiy at 
Greenland. 


A. Fbom 1553 TO 1586*. 

At the beginning of the second half of the sixteenth century the spirit 
of maritime adventure had already Ix’gun to show itself in England. It 
had been noticed that the Spanianls and Pm'tuguese had obtained gr<'al 
wealth by opening up a trade with new countries, and in Ia)ndon about. 
1552 there was a desire to share in the gains obtainable in tliis way. It 
seemed that the most hopeful prospect lay in di.scovering a north-cjisl 
passage to China, and accordingly a number of I.ondon merciuinfs, iti 
consultation with Sebastian Cabot, detemined in 1553 to e<{inp a trading 
expedition. This was the foundation of the first of tlw* great English 
joint-stock companies for foreign ti’ade. rreviou.sly the ll(*gulat«l 
companies had been organized so as to enable certain individual tradeis 
to prosecute their business, either personally or through their factors, 
within certain specified limits. Since this expedition was !x‘ing fitted 
out to penetrate into countries, either altogether wivage or of a low 
degree of civilization, it was probably felt that the ty|H* of c<nnpany 
which was adapted to trade with a neighbouring and dtweloped ngion 
would be unsuitable in this case; and therefore, while the fonn of 
government, in its essentials, was copied from the regulahsl (‘onijfwiny 
it was decided that, instead of each penson participating by tnuling t>n 
his own capital, a joint-stock should be established. A contemponuy 
account explains how the stock wa.s raised in the following terms — 
“ whereas many things seemed necessary to bee regarded in this m» luutl 
and difficialt a matter, they first made choyse of cerhune grave and wiw* 
persons in maner of a Senate or companic, which should lay their heads 
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together, and give their judgements and provide things requisite and 
profitable for all occasions : by this companie it was thought expedient 
that a ccrtaine summe of money should publiquely bee collected to serve 
for the furnishing of so many shippes. And lest any private man should 
bee too much oppressed or charged a course was taken, that every man 
willing to bee of the societie, should disburse the portion of twentie and 
five pounds a piece : so that in a short time by this means the sume of 
six thousand pounds being gathered, the three shippes were bought 
With this modest capital of ^6*6, 000 the enterpi’ise was started in May 
1553 and soon afterwards a sum of ofi^l 0,000 had been expended on 
^‘'this first discovery/’ The Society at this period was described as 
The mysterie and com/panie of the Merchants adventurers for the discoverie 
of 7'egions^ dominions^ islands and places unknown^. Already a governor 
had been elected and express instructions were given that no member of 
the expedition should endeavour to sell or buy to his own advantage in 
prejudice “of the common stocke of the company^.” Two of the three 
ships were frozen in the ice with the loss of all hands, but the third, 
under the command of Richard Chancellor, succeeded in making land 
near Archangel. Chancellor, mindful of the object of the expedition, 
sought an interview with the ruler of the new country he had “discovered.” 
Ivan Vasilowich was disposed to be favourable to the merchant strangers, 
for Russia, at this period, had no outlet to the Baltic and its goods found 
their way with difficulty to Europe through Livonia. Accordingly in 
1554 the Czar formally authorized the free passage of English ships to 
Russia “ with good assurance on our part to see them harmlessel” It 
was also promised that a further concession of a free mart in Russia should 
be drawn up. 

On the return of Chancellor, the company believed that there were 
very good prospects of a profitable trade with Russia, and steps were 
taken to secure the sole right of the concession for the persons who 
had undertaken the risk. A cliarter was sought which was signed on 
Eebruary 6th, 1556. This document is of considerable interest as an 
eaily example of the creation of a trading coi-poration. It incorporates 
certain persons named “ as one bodie and perpctuall fellowship and com- 
munaltie” under the lengthy title of “ M archants adventurers of England 
for the discovery oflands^ territories^isles^ dominions and selgnories unhiown 
and iu)t hefyre that late (ulventiire or enterprise hy sea or navigation com- 
monly frequented^'' 

^ The Principal Navigatio 7 is^ Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, by Richard Hakluyt (Glasgow, 190J3), n. p. 240. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, James I., vni. 59. 

^ Hakluyt, ut supra, ii. p. 195. 

Ibid., p. 201. ^ Ibid., p. 272. 
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Sebastian Cabot was nominated governor for life, and after his 
death “the fellowship or communaltie might assemble “in places 
convenient and honest^ ’’ to elect one or two governors and twenty -eight 
of “the most sad discreete and honest pei'sons'’*’ of the fellowsinp 
of whom four were known as “ Consuls and the remaining twenty-four 
as “Assistants of the governor.*” These officials remained in office 
for one year. In the case of a death occurring during the year, the 
fellowship might elect a person to the vacant office, ''rhe ciuorum 
consisted of fifteen of whom the governor and at least two consuls must 
be present; but, should the governor be unable to attend, a quorum 
might be constituted by three consuls and twelve assistants. 

The “fellow-ship and communalty” was endued with perpetual 
succession and a common seal. It was made “ able and capax in law '' 
of holding lands and of suing and being sued under the name pixiviously 
mentioned. The governor, consuls and assistants were entitled to inake 
ordinances and to inflict penalties provided such were not contrary to 
existing laws of the land or to treaties with foreign states or to the 
privileges of the City of London or to the prejudice of any pei^sons 
either corporate or incorporate who had already received gmuts from 
the Crown. 

The officials of the fellowship were given power to arrest debtors in 
every place not franchised, and in places franchised the Mayor was 
directed, on the receipt of a demand fi’om tlie goveimor to render up 
the insolvent person. Further, the governor, consuls and assistants were 
authorized to taken possession on behalf of the sovereign of any territory 
discovered by them or their agents. 

The charter concludes with a recapitulation of the privileges nln»a<lv 
granted by the Czar and confez's tlze sole right of eiitzy into Russia upon 
the company as well as into any other countries that would la* clis(*oven*d 
by it in the future and which had not been “conzznozzly fm{uenl<‘<r' bv 
Englishmen. The company might license pez\sons zzot fzw of its privilegt^s 
to trade within the specified limits, but any pei-sons entering such limits, 
when not so licensed, were subject to the loss of their ships and cargoes, 
one half of the forfeiture being payable to the Crown, the other half to 
the company®. 

About the same date the Czar formally executed a docinueiit cnilKxIy- 
ing the concessions conferred upon the company. “The govenjour, consuls, 
assistants and communalty of the fellowship ” were granted the fitn* right 
of entry and of buying and selling throughout the dominions of the Czar 
for ever. Ihe chief factor was authorized to exercise Jurisdictiun over the 

1 C'f. “loco competenti et houesto” iu a charter of 1,'JUI, Puedrra, vji. p. (501. 

^ ^ riie Charter of the Itussia Companyf* iu Hakluyt, u/ ituptu^ ii. pp. 
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agents of the company in Russia. Should any of the subordinates 
rebell ’’’ against the chief factor, the Russian officials were commanded 
to assist in capturing the delinquent, and the Czar undertook to lend the 
chief factor ‘‘prisons and instruments of punishment from time to time^” 
With the grant of the formal Russian concession and the English 
charter it may be considered that the career of the company really began. 
At first there were between 200 and 240 members^. Tlxere is some doubt 
as to how the capital was provided. Judging from the analogy of the early 
history of the East India company and other trading expeditions of the 
period, it might be inferred that the fellowship was financed in a similar 
manner. In such cases members of the undertaking were at liberty to 
subscribe capital either for a single voyage or for a group of voyages. 
Thus under the name of a single company there was in reality a 
succession of independent but related undertakings. There are apparent 
indications that this method was followed by the fellowship — as for 
instance the care with which different expeditions were described as the 
first, second or third voyage respectively. Then in 1557, the company, 
writing to its agents in Russia, instructs them “ to make in a readinesse 
about the beginning of June every yeare our whole accompt of the voyage 
in that yei’e passed, in such sort that wee may receive the same by our 
schippes; and that we may plainly perceive what sales are made and 
what remaincth of the first, second, third and fourth voyage and what 
charges have been layde out the sayd voyages and what wares bee bought 
and laden and what they cost and for what voyage every parcell thereof 
is*.'” Similarly the agent was “ in any wise to keepe accompt of every 
voyage by it self and not mingle one voyage with another at no hand^."” 
Further, it is recorded that it was “ the usual custom and form ’’’ of the 
company to distinguish the adventures in the different voyages by 
denominating each by a letter of the alphabet, as for instance Voyage A, 
Voyage B, and so on*. 

There is however evidence on the other side which is conclusive. It 
appears that in 1 564 the nominal amount of the share had been increased 

^ Hakluyt, Voyages^ ut mpm, ii. pp. 207-'J0i3. 

^ The ftfjures given by Hakluyt {i.e, .-66,000 in shares of £25 from each member) 
would make the number 240. hi State Papers, Bom., Mary, Addenda vii. 39, it is 
stated that in 1555 there were 207 members. 

^ Hakluyt, Voyages (ed. 1903), n. p, 386. ^ Ibid,, p. 385. 

* Record Office — K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 James I., Hil. No. 19, Inter- 
rogatories to be administered unto such witnesses as shall be produced on the part 
and behalf of Hugh Hammersly, (governor of the Company of Muscovia Merchants 
and tlie Assistants of the said company defendants against Sir Richard Smith and 
others complainants/' ‘‘ Depositions of witnesses taken at the Guildhall in the City 
of Loudon 3rd Dec. 22 James I. by virtue of His Majesty's Commission out of the 
Court of Exchequer." lliough the voyages were arranged alphabetically it is to be 
noted that the letters did not follow each other in ‘‘a precise order." 
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from £9,5 to £900, an additional amount of <£60 per share having been 
called in at that time^ Thus the following data are obtainable. The 
original capital in 1653 was £6,000. To equip the voyage of 1555 and 
the subsequent ones until 1563 additional calls of £115 per share wei*e 
made, bringing the total capital (subject to forfeitures for non-payment 
of calls) in 1563 to £33,6002. 

The position may be illustrated by the following tabular statement: 

£ 

In 1553 call of £95 per share on 240 shares ... 6,000 

From 1553 to 1563 calls of £115 per share on 

240 shares should have realized ... ... 27,600 

Total capital 1563 ... ... ... ... 33,600 

1664 call of £60 per share on 240 shares should 

have realized ... ... ... ... 14,400 

Total capital 1564 (subject to deduction for calls 

not paid) ... ... ... ... £48,000 

The company exported from Russia train-oil, tallow, furs and felt, 
and in addition the especially profitable commodities, cordage, nuisisan<l 
wax2. At first the hemp was sent to England in a rough state, but the 
company soon established rope-works in Russia so that ropes (‘ould hi* 
finished there. Wax, in particular, was esteemed a most proli table item in 
the trade, since it was anticipated that the making of Archangel tlu» soli* 
outlet from Russia would give the compauty the monopoly not only of 
supplying England but also for the whole of Eui’ope*. In view of this 
proposed diversion of Russian trade the company instructed its agents, 
‘^seeing the Emperour doth minde that such comtno<liti<*s as l>ee in his 
dominions shall not pass to Rie and Revel and Poland as they havt‘ done, 
but bee reserved for us : therefore we must so lay for it, that it may not 
ly upon their hands that have it to nallV 

At this period it certainly was the expectation of the company (Hhieh 
may have been shared by the Czar) that it should be sole t»xporter of 
Russian commodities to Europe, and convei*seIy that F*nro{a*au com- 
modities could only enter Russia by its agency. At the stone lime it 
was not intended that the Russians would Ik^ mulcteii by excessively 
high prices since in 1567 the company ordered that we must procure 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Eliz. xxxv. 20: OaL S. iK Coimmi Emi ludim, Itilti to 
1616, p. 4. 

2 Owin^^ to the scanty material available this estimate is \mm*d on the a»«umption 

that the number of shares was uncliauged between 1663 and IIKH. 'Hie m 

arrived at will be found to be confirmed by indepeirient data noticed below. 

^ Hakluyt, Voyages (ed, 1903), ii. p. 361. * /6id, p. 380, 

Md,, p. 386. 
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to utter good quantitie of wares, especially the commodities of our realme, 
although we affoord a good penyworth, to the intent to make other that 
have traded thither wearie and so to bring our selves and our commodities 
in estimation The company believed that it would be recouped by 
obtaining an European monopoly for the wax trade and in part for that 
in cordage also. Whether it would have been possible to realize this 
ambitious scheme is doubtful, and in 1658 an event occurred which forced 
the company fco face serious competition from Englishmen. This was the 
taking of Naiwa by the Russians in this year. Thus Russia obtained an 
outlet on the Baltic and a new route was opened which was certainly 
shorter than that hitherto used by the company. English traders, who 
were not members, were eager to take advantage of this opening, and it 
was contended that, since the charter of 1555 gave the company the 
monopoly of the trade bo the dominions of the Czar as they then existed, 
Narva, being outside those limits, might be used as a depot by any 
English merchant. Accordingly expeditions were despatched to Narva 
by Alderman Bond of Londoia and by certain merchants at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Hull and Boston. From this time complaints of the damage 
done to the trade by such invasions of the charter become frequent, and 
finally in 1566 the company was forced to make application to Parliament. 
It obtained an act expressly designed to confirm the privileges of the 
cliarter. This document is of considerable importance as one of the few 
cases in which a trading corporation during the Tudor and Stuart periods 
was able to obtain parliamentary confirmation of the royal charter. The 
act generally recapitulates and confirms the previous grant, stating that 
after the fellowship had, ‘‘at exceeding great charges,’’ succeeded in 
bringing to England “ divers wares of good estimation,” certain persons 
“utterly to decay the trade of the sayde fellowship, have contrai-y to 
the tenor of the same letters patents, in great disorder traded into the 
dominions of the said mightie prince of Russia®.” Wherefore it was 
enacted that no Englishman might legally trade to any country lying 
Nortliwards, North-westwards or North-eastwards from the City of London 
which had not been commonly frequented prior to the (irst expedition in 
155»6. In more prec^ise terms the monopoly was described as including 
all territory then or at any future date under the dominion of the Czar, 
also “Armenia major and minor. Media, Hyrcania, Persia or the Caspian 
Sea” or any otlu^r country reached from any of these or from the Northern 
seas and tliat might be discovered in the fiiture. This grant was subject 
to the provisos tlxat the company should observe the Navigation Act, and 
that if, during the time of pcjuie, the society did not trade at St Nicholas 
Bay or (dsewhere on the north of Russia for three years then, for as long 
as the trade was intermitted, persons not free of the company might trade 
1 Bukluyt, Voyages (cd. 14)0^3), ir. p. 589. ® Ibid., in. pp. 83-91. 
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to Narva. It was also enacted tliat any of the merchants residing at 
Newcastle, Hull or Boston who had “ traded the course of merchandize 
by the space of ten years” might become members if before December 25th, 
1567, they “ contribute, joine and put in stocke to, with and amongst the 
said company, such summe and summes of money as any of the said 
company, which hath throughly continued and coirtributed to the saide 
newe trade from the yeare 1552, hath done*, and before the saide 25th of 
December 1 567 shall do for the furniture of one ordinary, full and intire 
portion or share.” Finally as affecting the internal management of the 
company it was ordained that, since the title by which it was incoi'porated 
in the charter was “ long and consisted of very many words,” in future 
“ the fellowship, company, society and corporation shall be entitle<i The 
Fellowship of English Merchants f)r Discovery of New 'Tradi’s'K” 

Though this act may have temporarily stmigthened the company 
it failed to stifle dissatisfaction in England and to prevent the tnuling 
to Russia by merchants not free of the company. In 1568 there wera 
gi-eat complaints of the “greedy covetousness” of the company in England 
and of the “ evil behaviour ” of its factora in Rus.sia. It was “ brought 
into the briars and thei’e tied fast as sheep amongst the brambles being 
of its own country men slandered and belied.” In Ru.ssia the comj«uiv 
was looked upon as a “gi-eedy connoi’ant” owing to the high prices 
charged for English commodities there; and other merchants, who offered 
to supply the Czar at prices one-third less, were able to obbiin privilege's 
from him’. It was alleged that the fimtors were bmlly |Miid and that 
some of them embezzled the company’s funds, others engagt*d in private 
trade, and a few even intrigued with the Dutch or interloping English 
merchants against the body that employed thcm‘. Evidently the 
unauthorized trade from Plngland had grown, for in 1570 then* is 
mention of a fight at sea near Narva between a fleet of the coinjMiny’s 
ships and a number of interlopers’. 

It will thus be seen that the attem})lcd EurojH*an mono^Kdy of 
imports to, and exports from Ru.s.sia was subject to various vicissltudt's. 
Losses of ships been experiencerl, the Dutch were attempting to enter 
the country, and by 1570 the trade of English inti'rlojH-rs had Ixa-ome 
considerable. In Ruasia the company suffered from the malprartices of 
its agents and from debts it found difficult to collect from the nobles. 

» The use of the word “ throujrhly" in this clause has referenw' to the various 
calls made. It is probable some of the Bharehohiers nmy have issvn in arrear. The 
meaning then is that the merchants Hhould pay Umi for each share, not less. 

* Hakluyt, Voyages (ed. 190;}), i«. p. 87. 

’ Calendar State Papere, Foreign, 1566-8, p. 4(5.'}. 

‘ Early Voyages and Travels to Itussia and Persia (Hakluyt Society, 1887), p. dx. 

’ Seports of Beyal Oemmission on Ilistotieal MSS., vn. p. 888. 
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These disadvantages were partly ofF-set by a successful voyage when the 
high prices still obtainable in all probability left an important profit. But 
a more serious element in the prospects of the company at this time was the 
political situation. The “ ambassadors ’’ of the company to the Czar before 
1570 were said to have promised him an alliance with Elizabeth. When 
these expectations remained unfulfilled he held the company responsible, 
and, in 1570, its privileges in Russia were suspended^ In 1571-2 the right 
of free entry was restored and the grants given to other English merchants 
revoked®. For a number of years, except for the growing competition of 
foreigners and interloping English merchants, the trade with Russia seems 
to have been fairly satisfactory until 1583 when the Dutch merchants had 
obtained a permanent footing in the country. By 1585-6, when the 
question of the English monopoly was raised, the Czar definitely refused 
to exclude foreigners, and with this decree the Russian trade proper began 
finally to fall upon evil days®. 

It thus appears probable that the trade first opened up — that to 
Russia proper — was one of considerable vicissitudes. Sometimes no 
doubt when the European-monopoly price could be exacted the returns 
were lai'gc, but there were many adverse factors which in all probability 
rendered certain voyages altogether profitless. Meanwhile an addition 
to the company’s resources had been discovered with the entry of factors 
to Persia, whereby a new route had been opened for the conveyance of 
Oriental commodities to Europe. Although the journey was longer than 
by the Mediterranean it was in some respects safer, and it would appear 
that a very profitable trade was established in this way from 1566 to 
1581^. For instance the first voyage” obtained goods valued at no 
less than o6^40,000, and though some of this was lost by the attacks of 
C'ossacks, the fact that similar losses were not recorded in the case of later 
expeditions is evidence tending to show that these were successful. To 
this is to be added contemporary accounts of this trade as the most 
profitable one carried on by the company®. 

In view of these consideralions it is possible to obtain a general idea 
of the financial results of the trade. It may have been that it was the 
original intention to wind up the joint stock at the first favourable 
opportunity and take subscriptions for a new series of expeditions as was 
done by most other companies of a similar character until a much later 

^ Hakluyt^ (od. 1908), in. p. I7(5. 

Ibid,, p. 189; Rmaia at the Olom of the Sixteenth Century (Hakluyt Society), 
p, xxxiv. 

® Hama at the Clone of the Sixteenth Century, pp. liii, lx. 

^ Historical Account of the Hritish Trade over the Canyian Sea, by Jonas Haiiway, 

p. «. 

“ AuderMon, Ilistoricul and Chronological Deductimi. of the Origin of Commerce (ed. 
1790), II. p. 171. 
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period. Several indications tend to show that the eai'ly voyages failed to 
realize expectations and it was probable that some losses had been incurred. 
These were made good by a call on the shareholders, and by the same 
means capital was found for the fitting out of a fresh attempt. The 
company itself stated in 1560 that ^^of a hard beginning we trust God 
will send us a good ending^” As the fourth voyage started in 1557 this 
would apply to the first five or six expeditions. According to a statement 
laid before Parliament at a subsequent period it was stated that, liefox-e 
the trade could be brought to any good course,^’ the Adventurers had 
lost much of their principal, all profit allowed, to the extent of 1^30,000 
at the least®. In 1564 it was urged in a petition to the Privy Comicil 
that such great losses had been sustained it was necessary to call up i^60 
per share partly to make these good, partly to ecjuip an expedition to 
Persia. The shareholders were then so disc*ourage(l that there was great 
difficulty in inducing them to pay the amounts due®. This was no doubt 
a powei'ful argument in favour of the passing of the hill introduced by 
the company and passed in 1566. Had the previous calls as well as this 
one been paid in full the capital at this time would have been X*48.,0()<), 
but it is highly improbable that more than i^4(),0()() had been actually 
received. Indeed in 1568 the company was paying interest on a loan of 
d£^4,000 at rates of 12 per cent, and 13 per cent.* It may have bt‘t‘n that 
at intervals during the sixteen years the contpany luul bet^n in (»xist(*uce 
isolated payments on account of profits earned had been nnule, and so it 
is possible that a part of the calls might have been provided in this way. 
However this may have been, the position from 1568 to 1570 appt^ars 
to have required that, to recoup the losses made in tlu* Russian lru<le 
proper, the Persian expedition of 1568-73 should have mmU‘ a nett profit 
equal to the whole capital of about £^40,000. It shows the great elenu*nl 
of chance in ventures of the time that, although two- thirds of the gomk 
were lost, it just succeeded in doing this, 'rhe caravans w(*r<» returning 
to Russia with goods of grofit value when on the crossing of the 
Caspian they were attacked by pirates with a loss of a considi*rable 
portion of the freights An official of the company, writing hIhxuI 15H6, 
says that except for this mischance this expedition *'‘wouI<l have nltog«*ther 
salved and recovered the companies (called tlu‘ol<k* companii-s) gmii losse, 
charges and damage®,’’^ ''Oiis account of the circumstances apjH*ars to lx* 
unduly pessimistic. Even on the last so-calk*d ** unsuccessful voyagt*’"" of 

1 Hakluyt, Fot/a^e»(eil l&OS), tu p. 40r>, 

^ Stale Papers, Domestic, James L, viii. ^0. 

® Eliz. XXXV. 20. 

* Calendar State Papers^ Foreign^ 1500 S, p. 402, 

® Anderson, Annalii of (*ommen*e^ ii. p. 17L 

® Hakluyt, Vaijageit (eii. 1903), ni. p. 335. 
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1578-81 the shareholders received a division of 106 per cent.^ It is to be 
concluded that the previous Persian expeditions yielded large profits, so 
that the company must have flourished during the period ending in 1581, 
Thus, even if the loss of the first company had been i?30,000 (which is 
doubtful), it would have been more than recovered by the second joint- 
stock. The apparent discrepancy between this view of the situation and 
the account of the official quoted above arises from the latter throwing 
the burden of the earlier losses on the last Persian voyage, irrespective of 
the large profits which had to all appearance been made in the four or 
five previous years. 

This represents the fate of the original capital as is shown by the 
allusion to it in 1586 as that of ‘Hhe olde company.’’ In order to 
ascertain the nature of the financial methods adopted subsequently it is 
necessary to investigate such data as can be recovered relating to the 
method of procedure in dealing with the monetary resources of the 
company. As already shown it was the custom to distinguish successive 
financial statements by different letters of the alphabet. In 1585 the 
letter used was N. After a dividend had been declared and the remaining 
property had been transferred to another account, it became necessary, 
through many debts proving bad, for this latter account to recover these. 
But that liability was not discharged by N but was carried back to the 
adventurers in H® or I’*. This shows that, though the voyages were kept 
separate, there was a continuity of capital from I to N, since if different 
groups of adventurers had been concerned it would have been unjust to 
charge those of I with losses on debts guaranteed by different persons 
interested in N. The question next arises of the date at which H or I 
began ; which, on this supposition, would be that of the subscription of the 
new stock. It is expi'cssly stated that it was the custom of the company 
to make out a balance, valuing all the assets, of the account denominated 
by a single letter, yearly or in every one or two or three years 
The letters ran continuously to H and probably thence to N. Thus there 
were fourteen separate accounts in over thirty years. These fall naturally 
into two groups, the one belonging to the first joint-stock which was still 
in existence in 1564 and may have continued for another eight or nine 
years. After that time, when the company began to make a fresh start 
on obtaining a renewal of its concessions, would be the period at which 

1 Report of Barou Jaspar Schomberg, incorporated in a despatch of Bernardino 
Memhm to Philip II., May, 1582, Simancas MSS. ; mie Oakndar of State Papers 
{Sparni{h)l m, (1580-8) i)p. »8(>5--0. 

2 K, R, Exiiheqner Depositions, 22 Jas. J., Hil. No. 10, Hammersley v. Smith, 
InterrogatorieH, Item 5. 

^ Deposition of Richard Swift, Item 4. 

^ lind*^ Interrogatories, Item 11 ; Deponitioii of Ricliard Swift, Item 11. 
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a fresh subscription was taken, which, if the foregoing reasoning be sound, 
would be the beginning of the account denominated H or I. Apart from 
the date of the commencement of this stock, the amount of nominal 
capital in existence in 1585 was £9S,89S\ If then from the beginning 
of the company to 1586 there were two joint-stocks, the capital of the 
first being close on «&50,000 and of the second upwards of £30,000, this 
interpretation of the information extant is confirmed by the statement 
made about 1583 that the whole amount of stock employed from the first 
to that date was £80,000 

There is not sufficient evidence to show precisely what profits wci'e 
made by this company. But it may be concluded from several sources 
that the Persian trade, on the whole, yielded considerable gains up to 
1581® when it was given up. A contemporary writer, in 1579, bums up 
the situation in a rather enigmatical manner <is follows — by uni tie small 
things grow great and great things become small. This may be understood 
best by the company. The frowardnesse of some few and the evil doings of 
some unjust factors was the cause of much of the evil successes'**’ The 
gist of this proverbial philosophy is that the great thing’’ (ic. the 
original Russian trade) had “ become small ■” through the ill-practices of 
factors, &c., while conversely ‘Hhe small thing {ui, the Persian trade) 
had ‘^become great” thi’ough the loyalty of those engaged in it* In 
1583, two years after the last Pei-sian expedition of this period, it* is 
recorded that, after long patience and so great a burden of oxpi‘nse, the 
trade “ began to come to some commoditie,” but it had again fallen to 
very ticklish termes and to as slender likelihood of any further go^Klnesse 
as any other trade that may be named®.” 

There can be little doubt that there was a perio<l during the first 
seventy years of the company’s history when large gains were inmle. In 
a report to Parliament in 1628 it was stated that for some time ‘^the 
trade flourished exceedingly®,” and at a later date an official of the 
company records that at an early period the profits were immense*’'.” 

1 For the means by which tins figure is readied, mie infra, p, 47. 

2 Hakluyt, Voyagea, vni. p, 

® The division of 106 per cent, on this so-called unhuccessful Persian Voyiige was 
made in October, L581. 

4 Hakluyt, (ed. 1908), ni. p. ^ !huL^ vni. p. 

® Reports Hifftorical MSS, Cmmimon, iv. p. 16: Jmtrmtiit Home of ni. 

p. 18 . 

^ MutoHcal Account of Britink Trade over the (hinpian SeUy by Jonas Han way, p. 0, 
Hanway gives Thou'' as his reference. From a Hiihse(}ue«t <|n«tatioii it is 
evident that the allusion is to a passage in Thuauus, Hint em 7>mpem (1782), a. 
p. 587, which though entered under the yciar 1572 relates to the results of the trmh 
generally which is described as eo qumfuoeior quod mih Hlmd^etka per miiplhmmnm 
illud imperium mercee exoHcaa diet ra here eolie Anyiie vonremum fait. 
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If there were ever such a golden age in the company’^s history it cannot 
have been before 1564, nor, although early in the seventeenth century 
considerable profits were made, these were not sufficient to warrant the 
glowing descriptions quoted. Therefore, if such statements are to be 
accepted they can only apply to the period of the Persian expeditions 
from 1666 to 1581^. Certainly after the last of these there is an abrupt 
and significant change in the company^’s fortunes. On the cessation of 
the voyages to Persia the company was dependent on its Russian trade, 
and this had for some years been unprofitable. Probably while attention 
had been chiefly given to the eastern expeditions the factors in Russia 
had been even less controlled than formerly, and in 1582-S they were 
engaging in private trade and jeopardizing the interests of the company®. 
Soon losses had become so great that ships were sent rarely to Russia and 
divers strangers {ix. persons not members) — waiting opportunity of the 
company’s dissolving — sought to thrust themselves in^.” Many of the 
contemporary accounts describe the trade at this time as having been 
decayed, and the valuation of the stock and debts made in December 1585 
showed that at that date the whole property after providing for liabilities 
was estimated, according to the report of the auditors, to be worth 
^631,461. 19^., showing a profit of 068 . Yts. 8d. per cent, on the capital 
of dP28,895. Subsequently as much as ^11,508. 13,?. of the assets was 
found to be irrecoverable and the adventurers were compelled to make 
good the loss, thus the apparent profit of £8, 17^. 8d. per cent, was 
converted into a loss of as much as 30 per cent,* 

This part of the history of the Russia Company, comprising the fate 
of two distinct undertakings, working at difierent times under the same 
charter, affords some instructive side-lights on the position of capitalistic 
associations of the period. Even when the company was undisturbed in 
the exercise of its monopoly it suffered from a serious element of weak- 
ness — not so much in exacting large prices in England and Russia, for 
the former could have been remedied and the latter is not fully proved — 
but in the corruption of its agents. In the Regulated Company, the 
factor was generally more adequately controlled and it required time to 
enable the joint-stock type of organization to learn how such control 
should be exercised. The Russia company, at this period, totally failed 
in this respect and the laxity of the administration abroad in time affected 
the conduct of affairs at home. 

1 Hakluyt, Voyages 190f3), ii. pp. 15-240. 

Ruma at the Oioae of the SMeenth Oentury (Hakluyt Soc.), p. 315. 

® Calendar of (kail MSS., Part v, p. 463. 

^ K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 Jas. I., Hil. No. 10, Interrogatories, Item 5. 
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B, From 1586 to 1606. 

About this time the trade was spoken of as ^Mecayed^’’’ and the 
number of members had fallen to about 80^. ‘^By reason of many 
burdens, crosses, ill-factors and interruptions borne by so many small 
adventurers'” the stock employed was greatly wasted^. Accordingly, 
a Court Meeting of the company was held at Muscovia House on 
April 8th, 1586, to consider an agreement made for the disposing of the 
interest of the existing members in the trade. The offer before the 
meeting was from a new group of adventurers and there was considerable 
opposition to the acceptance of it. Finally the court determined that 
the resolution submitted by the governor and assistants was good and 
profitable to be followed by the company'*.’’’ Thus the third company 
came into existence which consisted originally of only twelve persons. 

At first this body, being confined to the Russian trade, experienced 
the fate of its predecessor from 1583 to 1586. In 1588-9 the trade was 
characterized as being decayed” and as being in “a desperate state 
ready to be overthrown®.” In spite of the negotiations of Fletcher in 
1589 and of Horsley in 1590-1®, the Dutch continued to obtain an 
increased hold upon the industry. The trade being so depressed it would 
appear that the new adventurers formed a distinct stock, known as (), 
which was audited in January 1588. The accounts showed a profit of 
11 per cent., and it is noted that the stock and gains were divided and 
the remains ” transferred to the undertaking T. The matter was far from 
being ended, for in July 1590 the iid venturers were assessed to th(‘ extemt 
of 14J per cent., but conversely they obtained credit for J:^2,288. 5rf., 

so that they gained some profit on their investment^. P was another 
distinct stock in which ^Hhe principal and gains were divid(*d” in 
December 1588 at a valuation of per cent, profit. The mlventurcrs 
in Q who bought the debts of P obtained a rebate which meuni an 
assessment of <^19. lOd per cent, on those in P, reducing the profit 
of the latter to £9* ^s. 9d. per cent. Q may have been the iK^ginning 
of a new joint-stock, since its whole property was transport<»d to the 
account R in January 1589 at a valuation of 30 per cent, profit^ almo.st 
all of which disappeared through losses not known \vheu the accounts 

^ Bm^a at the Clone of the SMeertth Century, p. Ixxv, 

^ Calendar of Cedi MSB,, Part v, p. 403. 

3 Bid, 

^ ^^Copy of an Act of Court of the Muscovia ('ompany'"— Lands MHH. (Brit. 
Mus.), 48^ f. 80. 

® Bussia at the Clone of the BMeenth (kniury (Hakluyt Society), pp. Ixxvii, tm, 

® Md., pp, Ixxvii, xcviii. 

^ K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 .Fas. I., Hil. No, 10, fnterro^atorit^ Items 

e, 9 . 
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were audited, leaving a nett gain of only 'Is, Sd, per cent.^ By 1593-4 
it was recognized that unless some new outlet were found there was little 
hope for the future of the company, and in that year a new subscription 
was made, under the management of Sir John Hart. This was known as 
A of a new scries and appears to have been the beginning of a joint-stock 
which continued for some time, perhaps to 1607®. In the past attempts 
had been made to extend the sphere of operations by (in the language of 
the title) “ discovering new trades.**’ Such discoveries were sought either 
to the south-east or the north. The former had resulted in the Persian 
trade. This having been given up for some years, there remained only 
the north as a new field. Already the company in existence before 1686 
had licensed Frobisher’s expeditions from 1577 and that of Gilbert in 
1583. Either this group of adventurers or that succeeding them had 
fitted out the voyages of John Davis to discover a north-west passage 
from 1586 to 1587®. When Sir Francis Cherry was governor of the 
company further discoveries were attempted and the expeditions to 
Cherry Island began. The first of these was in 1603, when there were 
expectations of finding lead mines. Though these hopes were not ful- 
filled, the next voyage in 1604 brought hopes of making profit from the 
walrus that resorted there, and, in 1605, 11 tuns of train-oil were 
obtained, a quantity which was doubled in 1606^. It was thought that 
a considerable revenue might in the future be obtained from this source. 
Since it was a new trade,” discovered within the limits assigned to the 
company, it was claimed with considerable show of reason as being 
included within the original monopoly, but it was alleged subsequently 
that as early as 1698 some Hull mei'chants had already entered on the 
industry®. This competition, at first of a temporary character, was 
destined to become very serious later. As yet however the cultivation 
of this branch of the business was tentative. Furthei', in 1601, the East 
India cotxipany prcs.sed the older society cither to license it or join with 
it in an attexxxpt to discover a north-west passage, and on representations 
being itiade by the Privy Council the Russia company consented to equip 
an united expedition, some or all of the capital for which was raised by a 

1 K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 Jas. I., Hil. No. 19, Depositions, Richard 
Swift, Items 7, 8. 

^ Itnd,^ Item 11. 

3 A Brief NaxTatioxi of the Discoverie of the Northern Seas and Countries of 
those Parts as it was first begun and continued by the singular Industrie and Charge 
of the (’ompanie of Muscovy Merchants of luondon. Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. Nos. 33, 
837, If. 72-7. 

^ Ilakiuytm Posthumm or Purchas lUs Pilgrims^ by Samuel Purchas (1906), xin. 
pp. 260, 270, 276, 293. 

® SUitistics Relative to the Northern Whale Fisheries,'" by Henry Munro in 
Jteports of the British Association^ 1853, p. 109. 
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further subscription of 5 per cent, of the amount subscribed to the first 
Voyage by the East India Adventurers ^ 

Meanwhile the company was still engaged in carrying on the trade to 
and from Russia, principally in cordage. Although for several reasons 
this branch of its operations was less promising than it had been,^ there 
was a steady market in England arising out of the great activity in 
shipping at this period. In this connection an unexpected difficulty 
was encountered. The Crown was a large purchaser and it only paid 
long after the goods had been supplied. In 1595 a considerable sum 
had been due for some time ^5 and in the following year the debt was 
^9,91^. 19^. This sum represented the greater part of the working 
capital of the company, since Cherry, in petitioning for an early payment 
stated that the use of this stock could not be forborne and that they 
had been forced to strain themselves to the uttermost of their credits 
to pay freights.’" A year later the amount due was returned at 
£1S,9S>S>, 15s. In 160S the trade had fallen off\so much that in that 
year only two ships were sent to Russia (although the number of Dutch 
vessels had increased) whereas in 1586-7 ‘‘a store of goodly ships’" had 
made the voyage®. While this comparison shows the decline of enterprise 
in Cherry’s company, the falling off was more apparent than iml, since 
twenty years before (ie. in 1582) the difficulties of the former compaiiy 
had reduced their fleet to the smallest dimensions. 

The strain of financial difficulties almost forced the company to exact 
high prices in England. It had not now the capital to follow the prin- 
ciples established early in its history of endeavouring “ to give a good 
penniworth.” Thus it was ill-prepared to resist the wave of indignation 
against exclusive grants which found expression in the parliamentary 
agitation of 1604. It was charged with being ‘‘a monopoly within a 
monopoly” because the directors, who then numlxjred fifteen of the 
80 shareholders, ‘^had made one purse and stock of all” and thus 
“ become as one man.” This was only a charge against the Joint-stock 
system as such, but it was further alleged that the company lm\ raisis'd 
the price of cordage in recent yeai^s by using their monopoly to <*n*ate 
an artificial scarcity®. With reference to the monopoly itself, as apart 
from the manner it was exercised, the report continues — Muscovic 
company, by reason of the chargeable invention of the tvmh fifty-two 
years since and their often great losses, was established by Act of Pariia- 

1 Vide infra^ Div. i. § 5 a, 

2 Calendar Cecil Part v. p. Park vi. p, 511, 

* JMd.y Part vii. p. 484. 

^"Observations touching Trade and Commerce with the Hollands, 180i;^ in 
McCullough, Tracts on Commerce (1859), pp. IS-IT. 

® Journals of the House of Commons^ i. p. SJ20. 
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ment in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The chargeable invention had 
been a reason thirty or forty years ago, when the inventors were still 
living and their charge not recompensed by countervailing gain ; which 
sithence it hath been their loss hath been their own fault in employing 
one factor who hath abused them all\'” Considering the social and 
political reasons that had aroused a bitter feeling against monopolies, 
this is a well-judged statement of the position. In principle there were 
two main grounds for exclusive grants to trading companies, first a large 
capital outlay in establishing a new trade, through payments for the con- 
cession or losses of ships and goods in preliminary expeditions, and 
secondly a similar expenditure on forts and the maintenance of an 
armed force. The second reason does not apply in the case of this 
company, and the first is admittedly subject to the proviso that the 
founders of bhe undertaking should recoup themselves within a reason- 
able time. Further, if, as with this company, the privileges were given 
without a limit being fixed, and it could be shown that profits might 
have been made save for bad management, then some period should be 
set for the revocation of the monopoly. This also was not an unfair 
contention, but the report is silent as to the offer of any compensation to 
the company. Had Parliament been able to agree on the matter and to 
induce the sovereign to revoke the charter, the adventurers who sub- 
scribed capital in 1593® had an equitable claim to compensation, for the 
authorization of the undertaking which they purchased was one con- 
veying a perpetual monopoly. Finally, the charge that the company 
was itself to blame for the series of years in which profits were rare is 
largely true. Up to this date the ‘^fellowship’’ had had two valuable 
monopolies, namely, the trades to Russia and Persia. The former had 
yielded poor results through the abuses of the factors and internal 
dissensions; the latter apparently succeeded, but only for a time, owing 
to causes in a large measure outside the control of the company. But, 
underlying the embezzlements of the factors, there was an even more 
serious weakness, namely, the dissensions and even dishonesties of the 
members amongst themselves. This, as will be shown below, led to the 
loss of the third great monopoly the company possessed. 

An instance of want of harmony amongst the members happened at 
the time the position of the company was under the consideration of 
Parliament. Since Cheixy had been one of the founders of the present 
company much of the business passed through his hands. In 1605 the 
other adventurers seem to have been of opinion that there would be 
difficulty in obtaining the sums belonging to the company, and a 
reckoning was demanded- It was found that there was a considerable 

1 Jouriialfi of the Home of Oommom^ x, p. 221. 

® That is on the assumption that the stock of 151)3 was still in existence in 1604. 

4_2 
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difference between what Cherry admitted he owed and what the company 
claimed. The first account was made up to 1604^ and it starts with 
a balance against Cherry of 001,268. 10^. which he owed on 

November 30th, 1603 ; other items are now added, some of which dated 
back for four years, amounting to d01,767. 14.9., making a total of 
003,036. 4^. Hd, This was subject to certain allowances made, and 
payments on account of the company, which came to i?697. 18.9. 9(i., 
leaving a balance due of o02,338. 11^. 2d. A further investigation in 
November 1606 brought the total debt to i07,242. 16.9. 6d., from which 
there was deducted d01,149. 10 . 9 , Od., making the nett balance at this 
date, on account of sums received in Russia and England, ^^6,098. 5.y. 9d, 
In addition the company claimed o015,6OO as payment for the private 
trade of Cherry, or a total of upwards of ,£22,000- Cherry, in his reply 
to ‘^the demands of the right worthy company,’’’’ only admitted a liability 
of 007,565. 11^. lid- There was thus a sum of over £14,000 in dispute, 
most of which arose out of the bill for private trade^’’' 

There is no information as to the final settlement, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that this enquiry resulted in a change of governor, 
an office which was filled by Sir Thomas Smythe from 1607. This 
was not the only alteration since at the same time a new joint-stock 
was formed. 


C. From 1607-8 to 1620. 

It is recorded that in 1607 a contract or bargain of sale was mmJc 
between the former adventurers and a new groups. This vcnttiro was 
denominated A of the third series’**. It was followed by B, C, I), K, F, (J, 
the* latter being in existence in 1617, at winch (late the stock or 
shares of the adventurers amounted to X^64,6H7*. It apjK*ai’s further, 
that, since during the currency of G a penalty was exa<4i*d from the 
shareholders which was levied on the adventureii> in A, that tla^re was a 
continuous capital from 1607--8 to 1617, certainly it was des<*ri}K»d as a 
joint-stock, this term no doubt being used, as in the East India company, 
to describe the resources used in a series of years^ 

1 Add. MSS. Brit. Mus., No. 12,50,% fF. 

2 K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 Jas. L, HiL No. 19; Deposition of Hicimrd 
Swift, Item 11. Since most of the accounts were audited in January it is iKjttKible 
the true date of the beg^inning of this stock was January lOOB. 

3 Coui*t Book of the Bast India company, iv., March 2% JIJIB. 

4 K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 Jas. I., Hil. No. 19 ; lnterrogatorie«, Items 
13, 15. 

J6id., Deposition of Richard Swift, Items 4, 13. SwiH refers to ** the two last 
joint-atocks, wherein he was an adventurer.” 
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Owing to the disturbances in Russia the trade there was contracted 
and Smythe with his fellow-adventurers were anxious to press on with 
the ventures in the Northern Seas^. A further expedition was sent to 
Cherry Island in 1608, but, though 31 tuns of oil were obtained, this 
voyage resulted in a loss of c£*l,000, owing, it was alleged, to a ship sent 
by Duppa, a brewer of London, and another from Hull having glutted 
the place^.” The dividend for 1608 had been 40 per cent, profit, and 
that for 1609 was 30 per cent.” The voyage to Cherry Island in 

1609 resulted in a loss of ^£^500. That in the following year is remark- 
able through ^Hhe great store of whales” observed from the ships. 
Those in charge of this expedition were censured by the company for 
having brought home blubber instead of oil, and the dividend paid for 

1610 was 20 per cent. Train-oil being used for the manufacture of soap 
was in constant demand and the company at once decided to enter 
on the whaling industry for which an expedition was sent out in 1611. 
It was only in the following year that the venture was successful and for 
both periods two dividends of 90 per cent, profit each were declared. 
The Dutch had also entered on the traded and there were isolated 
English ships sent to hunt walrus from time to time. Accordingly, the 
company detei'mined to apply to James I. for a monopoly of ^Hhis new 
trade of whale-fishing.” It was urged that the industry would be highly 
beneficial to the country since every dt^lOO adventured brought trade 
estimated at £*500. Therefore in view of the right of first discovery and 
the advantageous character of the occupation it was asked that English 
subjects, not free of the company, should be forbidden to capture whales 
within certain limits”. This petition was accepted and a grant em- 
bodying the views of the company was made on March 13th, 1613®. 
Further, by a proclamation of September 11th, 1614, the importation of 
whale-fins by any persons, save those employed on behalf of the existing 
joint-stock of the company, was prohibited under severe penalties^ 
This grant was expected to warn off other English vessels, and foreigners 
were provided against by sending out heavily armed ships to protect the 
whalers. 

* The Humble Petition and Remonstrance of the English Merchants for New 
Trades,” Lands MSS. No. 142, f. 803. 

2 Commission for Ihomas Edge our... factor in the Ship called the Mary 
Margaret” in Purchas, 'Pilgritm^ xiv. p. 80; cf. xiii. pp. 275-0. 

3 Court Book, East India company, March 28, 1618. These dividends relate to 
the year of account, they were not actually declared until some time afterwards. 

^ For the proceedings of the Dutch mde Earlg Dutch and Engliah Voyages to 
h'pitsbergen^ edited by Sir W. Martin C'onway (Hakluyt Society, 1904). 

® ^^The Humble Petition and Remonstrance of the English Merchants for the 
Discovery of New Trades,” Lauds MSS. No. 142, f. 801. 

® State Papers, Sign Manual, xnx. 10. 

^ Prod. Coll. Soc. Antiq., James I., No* 40. 
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The success of the voyage for whaling of 1612 together with the 
grant of the monopoly of this industry encouraged the company to 
endeavour to develope its various enterprises. It provided an increased 
whaling equipment in 1618 and efforts were made to re-organise the 
business in Russia. It was now over thirty years since the last expedi- 
tion to Persia, and some attempt was now made to re-open this I’oute. 
With special reference to the position of affairs in Russia an embassy 
was sent to represent that, owing to the i*ecent tumults there the 
privileges of the company had sustained great prejudice and impeach- 
ment’’ and to ask for redress ^ 

The Dutch were far from acquiescing in the claims of the Russia 
company to the monopoly of the whaling grounds, for in 1614 they sent 
fourteen vessels protected by four war-ships. These were met by the 
company’s fleet of thirteen armed wlialers, and, owing to the strength 
of the Dutch, the latter made good their position for this year®. With- 
out the assistance of royalties from foreigners licensed to enter the 
whaling ground, the dividend was reduced to only 11 per cent.^ The 
management had become inefficient and, in spite of the profits still Ix^iug 
made, it was necessary to bon*ow money. A loan was provided by the 
East India company in 1614, and another of X^5,000 in the following 
year^. At this period the position of the joint-stock appeared exce<*dingly 
favourable. On January 18th, 1617, the account known as was 
audited, and it gave total assets of X?82,800, yielding a profit of 28 per 
cent, on the capital of ^6^64, 687®. Thus in eight years’ trading on this 
stock, in addition to the sums provided by the lulveutxirers, there wiv 
profits of 339 per cent, or over 42 per cent, per annum. 'The chief 
element of weakness was the need of further resources, and on April 
1616, it had been ordered that all those who were shareholtJers <luring 
the first year of G should double their holdings tinder a {M‘uaUy of 
20 per cent. At the Court meeting on January 18th, 1617, it wm 
resolved that books should be sent abroml amongst the fivvmen for tlu‘ 
subscription of a new stock, which was to he paid up during thc» en- 
suing four years, and those who failed to take up stex-k were ft) 
excluded during that time. 

This financial weakness was accentuated by continued bickerings with 

^ Rymer, Fwdera^ acvi. p. 747. 

2 Purolias, His xm. p, 10; Anderson, Anmk, td mprti, tu p. tWk 

3 The dividend had been 30 per cent, in 1613.— East India company’s C’uurl 
Book, IV., under March 26, 1618. 

^ Md,, in., under Sept 13, 1614, Nov. 3, 1615. 

^ K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 Jas. 1., Mil No. 16, Interrogatonew, Items 
13, 16. Tlie dividend of 28 per cent declared on January 18, 1017, was redueed to 
24 per cent on January 21, hut at a further met^ting in Febmaiy it wm re«U)nxi to 
the original amount “for the better procunng of adventuree/’ 
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the Dutch whalers and it left the company ill-prepared to face the most 
serious attack yet made on its privileges. This came directly from 
James I., who, by letters patent under the great seal of Scotland, in- 
corporated Sir James Cunningham and a number of other adventurers 
as a Scottish East India and Greenland company with privileges similar 
to those of the existing English companies. Thus both the Russia and 
East India undertakings would suffer from the foundation of a Scottish 
rival. It was the former which was first attacked, but the other re- 
cognized that it, too, was menaced indirectly, since it would be pos- 
sible (though not within the strict letter of the Scottish charter) for 
English interlopers to trade to India under a license from Cunningham 
and his partners. Thus the situation was serious for the two companies 
affected, and the matter became urgent when Cunningham commenced 
to fit out a whaling expedition. 

It began to appear that the affair was one in which a compromise 
might be effected. Though the Scottish charter was signed, it was 
questionable whether James had been strictly fair to his English sub- 
jects^, so that he was not unwilling it should be recalled, provided 
Cunningham was compensated and the trade prosecuted vigorously. 
The Russia company'’s finances were not sufficiently flourishing to make 
any very large outlay, and therefore the East India company came to its 
rescue. In addition to previous loans it now undertook to lend the 
Russia company 100,000 roubles required by the Czar on condition 
that the Greenland trade should be a separate joint-undertaking for 
eight years*-*. Accordingly on March 20th, 1618, it was pi'oposcd that a 
committee of management should be appointed, and that a capital of 
ot?30,000 should be raised each year®. The joint-undertaking was to 
be liable for the compensation to Cunningham which was fixed at 
o£?924. 10*9,^ It was not easy for the Russia company in its present 
position to raise its share of .the capital required. Some was found 
by loans made by persons not free of the company — as for instance 
those about this time from Mrs Mary Brocas and Mrs Overton — and 
the rest by means of an additional subscription from the members. 
The loans occasioned no little litigation within a few years and the mem- 
bers were very dilatory in paying in their contributions. Even in 1619 
there were many of the calls still in arrear, and on April 27th of that 
year it was necessary for the East India company “to name a peremptory 
day’’ for payment to be made®. 

1 Vide under the East India company, infra, Div. i. § 5 a. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, James I., xevni, 2, 9 ; Calendar, 1611-18, pp. 532, 533. 

® Court Book, East India company, iv., March 20, 1618. 

^ Heportu Royal Com. on lliet. MSS,, in. p, 24, 

® Court Book, East India company, iv., March 10, 23, April 27, 1019. 
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It thus appears that the whole amount of the capital proposed 
had not been paid in 1618, when the first joint-expedition sailed. 
This consisted of thirteen ships. They were attacked and dispersed 
by the Zealanders and most of them returned home empty \ and, in 
order to assist the company, a proclamation was issued in its favour, 
confirming the grant of 1613, and, in addition, prohibiting any 
save adventurers in this body from purchasing whale-fins forfeited 
through invasion of the monopoly^. In 1619 nine ships and two 
pinnaces were equipped — again on the joint-account — and this ex- 
pedition was a complete failure-*, and all the capital employed during 
two years of the joint-stock begun in 1617 (which was known as 11) 
was lostt The united undertaking now ceased and steps were at 
once taken to wind it up by disposing of such stores as remained on 
hand. 

One of the conditions of the union for whaling was that the abuses 
in the Russia company at home and abroad should be amended®. Al- 
though there were Court Books it was alleged that about this time 
no Courts were kept. An apologist for the administration could not 
make out a better case than to contend that the affairs were usually 
governed by the generality and major part of the company The blast 
India company complained that it had not been fairly treated in Iht^ 
joint-adventure since the Russia company had drawn it into a more* 
extensive undertaking than had been proposed, and that there had hi*ini 
a failure in paying up the proportion of the capital promised'^, ^flmh by 
1619 the condition of the Russia company was deplorable. It had lost 
the greater part of the capital invested in the joint-undertaking, and 
after taking credit for the sale of stores remaining on this mn^oimt 
the deficiency appears to have been about c£*l 1,000. Tlxen it was stated 
the Dutch had burned some of the warehouses in Russia, whereby gotnls 
valued at had been destroyed, and this amount was made a 

claim against the Dutch®. In 1620 it was resolved that the company 


1 State Papers, Domestic, James I., xevin., docket 44, xvix, 40, priiiUMl in 

Dutch and Bngluh Voyagea to SpMergefty by Sir \V. M, Ckinway, pp. 42 ; AialernoDi, 

Annaky n. p. 360. 

2 Coll. Proclamations Soc. Antiq., James I. 122, dated *May IHih, lOin. 

® Ibid.y p. 367. 

^ K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 Jas. I,, HiL No. HI, InterrogatoricH, lU.nn 21. 
® Court Book, East India company, iv., March 31, 16IB. 

0 Special Commissions and Depositions (Record Omce), Exrh. Q. ik, London, 
2 Charles I. C. 6 Feb., 22 Jas. L, D. 16 Feb., Jaa. I., East. 4. Sir Richard Smith 
and others v, Hugh Hammersley and others. 

’’ East India Court Book, iv., under Jan. 24, 1(>20. 

® Ildd.y under Dee. 29, 1619. 
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should cease to adventure in the Russian trade which is now spoken 
of as being ‘^totally deserted^/’ 

Unless the company was to be finally wound up it had become neces- 
sary that there should be afresh capital brought in, and, accordingly 
in 16^0 a new undertaking was formed which took over the assets and 
liabilities of the old on paying the members a sum of <£1 2,000 ^ This 
payment secured the transfer of the various privileges and the claim 
against the Dutch for damage which had been returned at < 5 £’ 22,000 in 
1619 and at ofi^20,000 in 1622. Against this there were many debts on 
bond and outstanding claims, so that the essence of the financial situa- 
tion depended upon whether any paii: of the sum due by the Dutch 
could be recovered. If this were so Smythe'^s company in spite of its 
difficulties in 1619 was solvent. It was decided — wisely as it turned out 
— to leave the prosecution of this matter to the new company, so that 
the position in 1620 was that the undertaking, that was now being 
wound up, had received back its capital with very substantial additions 
to it by 1614, and the amount payable by the new company of o&12,000 
exceeded the loss on the joint-adventure with the East India company. 
This, however, was not the final conclusion of the matter, for when the 
legacy of debt left by Smythe’s company came to be investigated by the 
Privy Council and the House of Lords, it was found that there were many 
bad debts due to the company, and it was oi'dered that these should be 
made good to the new undertaking by those who had incurred them®, while 
the second moiety of the cPl 2,000 (ic. £6,000) was arrested and diverted 
to the payment of certain liabilities which, it was contended, had not 
been disclosed at the time of the transfer^. Even allowing for these 
reductions SmytheV company, as an investment, had proved satisfactory 
to tliose interested in it, but the real element of importance was how the 
new company succeeded in realizing the very speculative property it had 
purchased. 

D. Areancemknts for faying the debts of the Company from 

1620 TO 1628. 

The new company began its career by a serious error in finance. It 
started with assets which were of doubtful value, since if the claim 
against the Dutch could be collected it would be able to pay nearly 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Correspondence, Jas. L, Addenda (Calendar S. P. East 
Indies, 1(517-5^1, p. 448). 

^ lionse of Lords MS8., June 19, 1028. Accounts of the Muscovie Co. — Ralph 
Freeman's Account; K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 Jas. I., Hil. No. 19. 
Haiumersley c. Smith, Deposition of Richard Swift, Item 11. 

® State Papers, Domestic, James I., cxxxiv. p. 60 ; Calendar, 1619-23, p. 322. 

^ Vide Ralph Freeman’s account, nt mpra. 
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or altogether SOa in the £ without a new subscription. But even on 
the most favourable possibility, time would be requii’ed, and meanwhile 
there were certain obligations incurred many of which bore interest 
at 8 per cent. Therefore it would only have been common prudence to 
have raised enough capital to fit out expeditions and to pay off at least 
a part of the debt. It is likely that many of the new adventurers had 
been members of Smythe’s company and the unfavourable result of the 
joint-undertaking of 1618-19 made them disinclined to risk more 
than the minimum amount. Therefore only enough capital was sub- 
scribed to equip ships for a voyage to Russia. When these vessels 
returned, interest on the loans had fallen into arrear and other creditor 
became clamorous. Threats were made of seizure of the goods, and the 
company obtained an Order of Council on October I9th, 1621, which 
guaranteed them immunity from arrest for debt in order to prevent the 
“decay of the trade*.’’ On December 17th of the siuno yetir it was 
ascertained that the debts amounted to =£?24,000 and it was ordained 
that a portion of this amount should be paid by the former company. 
It was decreed that all the adventurers who had continued in the joint- 
stock since the second year of G (1616) up to 1620 should pnjvide this 
sum, which was raised by an assessment fixed at £^5. 9.y. lid. per cent, 
on the capital of G\ On the other hand the charges of the embassy 
sent to Russia in 1620, as well as the remainder of the debt, was to 
be discharged partly by a levy on the stock of the mcml>ers, partly by 
an ad valorem charge on the commodities imported from Rns.sia''. This 
order took no account of the claim against the Dutch and since this, if 
paid, would have more than balanced the whole indebtednes.s, the comimny 
took no steps pending the result of attempts to collect a jxirt of it. 

In 1622 an aiTangeraent was made in connection with the wlialing 
part of the trade which was severely commented upon two years Inter. 
At a thinly attended Court meeting the Greenland trade was put up to 
auction (“sold by inch of candle”) subject to the {mymeni of i.*620 
a year towards the debt of the company ^ The purchasei-s formed a 
separate undertaking from this date known as the “Grecnlaiul Adven- 
turers'.” This sale, though not strictly in accordance with the orders of 

* State Papers, Domestic, James 1., exxin. 41, Oulmular, l«au 2.'}, p. .KKl. 

* K, R, Exchequer Depositions, 22 Jas, I., Ilil. No. 11), InterrojpttoricH, lt«<ia ID. 
Those adventurers in ti who refused to pay the call of 1»1« were exempt from thi# 
assessment. 

* State Papers, Domestic, James 1., exxiv. p. 60, Oulendar, KlllMAI, p, 322. 

* Jieport Jioyal Com. Hist. MSS., iv. p. 18; Jounuils the House ((f I^rds, iii. p. 18. 

® In 1620 Ralph Ereeman had offered £1,100 for the “ implements and mer- 
chandize” of the Greenland adventure which was accepted {Cal. I&ate 1‘apers Hml 
JmUss, 1618—21, p. 340). In his account lu 1628 he acknowledges Itavinj^ reoeived 
from the Greenland company £626. lie. 2rf. “ for ye parte of ye Implements.” 
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1621, was not unfair as regards the creditors. What appears to have been 
done was to attempt to provide for the interest by dividing the whole 
undertaking into two moieties and charging half of the interest upon 
each. The total debt was returned in 1621 at i?24,000, of which the 
former undertaking was held liable for about ^£*1 1,000. Averaging the 
interest on the remaining cj&13,000 at 8 per cent., the amount due 
annually on the whole outstanding debt, for which the present company 
was responsible, would come to dPl,040. Half of which was £5^0 or 
exactly the sum charged against the separate undertaking for Greenland. 

Further, an assessment on the stock was made in 1623, but it would 
appear that the money so raised, together with other amounts collected, 
instead of going to the creditors was diverted to the Russian trade to make 
good the deficiency of working capitals There were disputes as to how 
much of the debt should be assigned to the old company and how much 
to the new. A suit was instituted by Sir Richard Smythe (a brother of the 
former governor) on behalf of himself and other members of the former 
undertaking against Hammersly, who was now governor. This case 
began in 1624 and continued for several years. Smythe contended that 
the former adventurers had been assessed with more than their due pro- 
portion of the debt and claimed release^. 

In view of these varied difficulties, financial and legal, it is not sur- 
prising that by 1624 interest on the company'^s bonds was in arrear, and 
steps were taken by some of the bondholders to obtain redress. On 
April 29th Mary Overton stated in a petition that she had lent the 
company o(?l,300 and had as yet only been repaid £500\ The case of 
Mary Brocas was worse. She held the company'^s bond for c£*l,000 at 
8 per cent, from January 3rd, 1617. “For a time” the interest had 
been paid, but afterwards neither principal nor interest. The Committee 
for l\»titions summoned the governor, and the debt was admitted, but 
attention was drawn to the difficulty of deciding whether this particular 
claim was payable by the old or the new company — it being one of those 
in dispute in the case at present in progress in the courts. The Com- 
mittee then ordered that the last assessment (or “ leviation ”) should at 
once be paid in by the members of the present company, and from the 
proceeds Mrs Brocas should be paid her capital with interest since the 
last payment at 5 per cent, before the other creditors. Smythe and 
others in the same position were to pay in their assessments to the 
Court of the Exchequer, and if they won their cause they should receive 


1 House of Lords M8S,, under 10th June, 1628, Accounts of the Muscovie Co.— 
Freemaifs Account. 

^ Hpocial (.Vnimissions and Depositions, Exch. Q, B., iii supra. 

3 Journals of the House of Lords, ni. p. 01. 
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back their deposits without payment of fees, but it the assessment were 
sustained the deposits were to go to the creditors \ 

This order was carried out in part. Maxy Bi’ocas received X^700 for 
interest and on account of the principal, but the creditoivs experienced 
great difficulty in obtaining the money, and all the assessments did not 
find their way to the object for which they had been designed. The 
Greenland Adventurers had not yet paid their annual contx*ibution 
under the agreement for purchase, and they endeavoured to evade the 
obligation by contending that they had no common stock The 
creditors found it necessary to again present a petition on March 9th, 
1625, and a further investigation was made in April 1626. It was then 
found that the accounts presented to the House showed gross juggling 
to defraud the ci'editors,'’*’ and an order w'as made that 5 per cent, interest 
was to be paid on outstanding debts, that “ all that have the common 
seal” {i,e, creditors on bond) should be paid out of the leviation, that aill 
arrears of the assessment must be paid in by May 1st, and that a legacy 
of Sir Thomas Smythe of £500 was to be added to the funds available 
for the creditors^. 

Again in 1628 this protracted liquidation was before the House* of 
Lords. Mary Brocas was still “ unsxitisficd.” xV group of creditors 
alleged that no part of the order of 1626 had been performed, and fcwo 
of them complained that some of the direcitions in that order ** had Inaai 
slighted and some of them neglected by negleetiiig all manner of prosi*cu" 
tions which should have been for gathering in of monies, by denying to 
bring forth their books of accompts, afterwards by not mec^ting to agree 
to those accompts, sometimes wilfully hindering, other ti rues di^'t'rtiiig 
the petitioners" proceedings so that no one penny of al)out X5,(KK) due to 
the petitioners by these undue coui'ses has ever been paid**.” 

The Lords called the governor and otlxer leading adventurers lK‘fom 
them and “told them they deserved to be punished for their con- 
tempts,” whereupon it was asked that, since the accounts were com- 
plained of, they should be audited. The audit showed that some of the 
charges were frivolous but that thei‘e wen‘ grounds for others. Hu* 
Smythe case was still undecided and therefore it was impossibk* to pre- 
sent a final account. It would ap{)ear also that there was no founda- 
tion for the suggestion that this a<!tion was a blind to delay tluj 
liquidation, for there is every reasoxi to Ixdieve that there was "much 

1 House of Lords MSS., 27th May, 1024. Jmmuik uf the Umm uf hmh, ni. 
p. 412, 

2 lieports Com, on Hint, MSH., iv. p. 18; State Pa|>erH, Dofuastte, Jmum I., 
ci^xxxi. pp. 33, 34, Calendar^ 1623-5, p. 442. 

® Journals of the Borne of Lords ^ uu p. 668. 

* Ibid,, XII, p, 866. 
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bad feeling between the prominent members of the old company and the 
administration of the new one. It is recorded that some of the former 
adventurers were “violently opposed’’ to the latter, and induced the 
Czar not to allow the goods of the new undertakers to enter his dominions 
customs free^. As to Mary Brocas it was quite clear that she herself was 
to blame for her condition of want of satisfaction. The company had 
ear-marked certain funds for the payment of her debt, and on the money 
being tendered — there was still ^6^461. 8 ^. Qd, due to her — she demanded 
a larger sum. Since there was a greater amount to the credit of this 
account than was required for this particular debt, the balance remained 
locked up The Lords ordered that the d£^461. 85 . Gd. should be paid 
her “and that she cease to trouble the Lords Committees or the Court 
of Chancery or any other person®.” 

The charges relating to the falsification of accounts present some 
difficulty. It was impossible for the company to frame a final account 
pending a verdict in the action. Besides some of the creditors {e,g, Mary 
Brocas) were in fault in delaying the settlement. But when full allow- 
ance has been made for these and other considerations in favour of the 
company there is no doubt that there were some serious malpractices. It is 
possible to trace these through the accounts filed in 1628 having been pre- 
served. They are not complete since a previous series had evidently been 
audited in 1624 and passed. Thus the figures of 1628 represent balances 
of leviations due before 1624 but not then paid, the sums collected since 
1624 and some accounts of an earlier date that had not been completed 
previously. There were six different persons or bodies involved — such as 
the representatives of the old company, of the Greenland company, two 
successive treasurers, the treasurer of the leviations, and the governor. 
The account relating to the old company shows that many of the debts 
had been cleared off in 1620 and others up to 1624. Some of the 
accounts were passed without alteration, others were subjected to severe 
criticism, through money collected for the creditors being diverted to 
pay the private charges of some members of the company. The whole 
amount with which all the persons who were acting as trustees were 
charged was ci?12,776. 18, y. Out of this payments had been made (in- 
cluding the sum held for Mrs Brocas) of o(?9,192. 18, y. 8 c?., so that there 
should have been a balance available for the creditors of ofi^3,58S. 19,y. 4c?. 
But several of the persons responsible presented very heavy contra- 
accounts, which absorbed over two-thirds of this sum. These claims 
were some of them frivolous and others dishonest. Expenses in private 

1 Jonmaia of the Home of lorda^ iv. p. 10. 

^ House of Lords MSS., June 19, Account of Rowland llcalyn “Treasurer 
of the Leviations.” 

® Joumak of the Houae of Lordn, in. p. 
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trade in Russia were entered as due on tlie company's account^. T.he 
total was swelled by an imaginary fee of £150 to an imaginary governor^ 
In one case interest on a supposed advance was asked at <£^10 per cent., 
when, if interest for the use of the company’s money had been charged, 
it would have come to four times as much. Even a standing cup ” 
presented to “a particular friend” went in to swell the bill‘d As a 
detailed illustration of the methods adopted the account of Clement 
Harbye (printed on the next page) is remarkable. His books showed him 
indebted to the creditors to the extent of £268. 19^?. 9d. He counter- 
claimed <£8^8. 5s. 8d., which would have left him a creditor of the 
creditors. When his counter-claim was investigated only £38. 2s. of it 
was allowed I The other contra-accounts were dealt with similarly though 
the reductions made were not so great, and of tlie £^,445. 3,v. lOr/, de- 
manded only £212. 5s. 9d. was allowed, consisting chiefly of legal and 
personal expenses^. 

Thus the account was presented to the Lords and then modifled 
as follows: 

Sums to be accounted for by the various £ s. d. 

treasurers ... ... ... ... ... 12,776 18 0 

Payments made by them and not challenged 9,192 18 8 

Balance *3,583 19 4 

Claims made by various treasum\s ... ... 2,446 3 10 

Leaving as balance offered to creditors ... 1,138 16 6 

Out of £2,445. 8s. lOd. claimed there was dis- 
allowed ... ... ... ... ... 2,232 18 I 

Making cash immediately available for creditors 3,371 1 3 7 

In addition to this sum there was the amount dependent on the 
result of the action, and this, the Lords ordered, was to Iks j>r<KSi»cmte<l 
vigorously ; there were still some leviations to be collected, and for any 
deficiency remaining the company was directed ‘Ho continue the im- 
positions and consulages on the Muscovy and (Jreiudand tnulea” until 
a complete settlement had been effected ^ 

1 House of Lords MSS,, June 11), 1628, Account of Joab Harbye. 

2 Account of Clement Harbye, infra^ p. 63. 

3 Account of Freeman. 

^ A fee paid to the Attorney (General was €3; to the Soliintor < General for two 
consultations, for one and £2 for tlie other. Three days* <*oai*h-hire ainl 
expenses came to £7* 1^. 6d. 

^ Journals of the House of Lords, ni. p. 866. Ah late as I6;U Sir Win. Ruamdl, 
Treasurer of the Navy, stated in a petition that \mng dissatMed with the nmniiKe- 
ment of the company he sold his stock at great hm and that, Iieing Hue<l for a 
proportion of the debt, ho draws attenlion to the order lor payment of a great |mrt 
of it by the former adventurers,'^ State Paper^, Domehtie, ('harlea L, 32. 
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Benuirks of the Committee of the House of Lords. The Original Account. 

Mr. Clemeat Harby is Charged with these somes ffg. viz* — 
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This arrangement is of exceptional interesb, partly as showing how 
such an operation was effected at an early period, partly in its relation 
to the general commercial outlook of the time. The liquidation of the 
debts of the Russia company was carried on contemporaneously with the 
beginning of the second joint-stock of the East India company. The 
severe handling of the older undertaking constituted a warning which 
was taken to heart by the other coi-poration in the sense that the former 
paid dividends instead of providing for the payment of its debts and 
“had smarted for itt” Indeed the same cause had pi'oduced the com- 
parative failure of the second joint-stock of the East India company 
and the financial troubles of the Russia company, namely, the active 
competition of the Dutch and their successful attacks by force of arms on 
the English merchants. Two circumstances diffei-entiate the «ises. 'fhe 
Russia company had been in possession of the whaling grounds (in so far 
as possession was possible) and wei'e attacked by the Dutch, w'hereas the 
East India company was striving to establish itself in India. In the 
second place, the Russia company met its monetxry difficulties by dis- 
honest devices, whereas the other body escaped the temptation of similar 
tricks. Underlying the troubles of both was a fundamentil weakness of 
the joint-stock company of the period, namely, the constant payment of 
the profits earned in dividends without providing a rest>rve fund. This 
weakness again was inherent in the popular ideii that, even though 
an undertaking had perpetual powers, the finance must corisist of com- 
paratively short-lived independent undertakings. Tints there wtis no 
incentive to set aside profits to meet unforeseen cotitingencies, even 
though trade to remote places, having certain elements of privateeritig, 
was subject to sudden vicissitudes. It may indued be stud thixt memlx'rs 
of the Russia company of 1608 to 1620 hml little to complain of since, 
though they were reprimanded by the Lonls and as.se.ss(>(i, they hml, 
after allowing for deductions, received btick their capital and buulsome 
profits for the risk they ran. But while the indivwlual memlxTs may not 
have suffered the trade as a whole did. The profits were withdrawn as 
they were made, and when the original capibil was lost no priwlent 
person would subscribe more until the foreign situation iinprovwl. Yet 
a trading corporation with perpetual powers had obligations i«i wjuiiy 
to discharge in relation to the trade as a continuous one, and the ideti of 
terminable capitals rendered it impossible to fulfil such function.s satis- 

» Court Book, East India company, vi., April ;i0, 1024. 'Iljc aamwnwnts «f the 
Russia company occasioned a very heated delate at a meetin^r «f the Virginia conitMiiy 
where various opinions were advanced as to wliether private men's estaW were liable 
for the debts contracted by the joint*tock in its corpora^* capticity. The af 

the Virginia Company of London, edited by S. M. Kingsbury, Washington, ll»0«, li. 
pp. 165^ 205. 
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factorily, since, as has been shown, there was no reason for the establish- 
ing of a strong permanent reserve fund. Therefore the early history of 
joint-stock companies consisted of the painful learning of a fact that 
appears now to be almost axiomatic — namely, that just as a corporation 
legally has perpetual succession,^’ so financially it should endeavour to 
safeguard its capital to be capable of continuous existence. 

E, The Russian Trade from 1620 to the end of the last 
JOINT-STOCK .undertaking. 

The intricate nature of the rehabilitation of the finances of the com- 
pany has necessitated the temporary postponement of the tracing of the 
other sides of the history of the undertaking formed about 1620. As 
already shown, the right to adventure in expeditions to Greenland was 
now assigned to a distinct body, the career of which will be dealt with 
separately. There remained then, as the assets of the new company 
formed to continue the trade with Russia, the privileges relating to that 
country and the property connected with it, as well as a claim against 
the Dutch, which had eventually grown to <£50,000, but which turned 
out to be a bad debt^. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of Russia at this time, and the 
partial cessation of trade, owing to the difficulties of the old company 
and other causes, the first step was to re-establish the privileges of the 
adventurers in Russia. Accordingly commissions were prepared in 1620 
for two ambassadors, Sir John Men*ick and Sir Dudley Digges®, and in 
1623 a treaty was made which had several clauses relating to the com- 
pany. The previous grants to English merchants by the Czar were 
confirmed, always provided that such privileges were confined to mem- 
bers of the company®. The claim for exemption from customs in Russia 
was allowed, but at the same time the Czar bargained that he should 
have the right of pre-emption of any goods needed for his own use at the 
price at which such goods were commonly sold in England, without 
allowing any profit to the company^. In 1630 a further embassy was 
sent to Russia, Fabian Smith being the Ambassador®. 

In spite of the disturbance of businesvS occasioned by the investiga- 
tions into the company’s affairs by the House of Lords, the trade appears 
to have been prosperous until about 1635. The complaints of the com- 
pany during this period relate exclusively to the claim against the Dutch, 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., xliv. 32 ; Calendar, 1625-6, p. 523. 

2 F<Bdera, xvii. p. 256 ; Anderson, AnnaU, ii. p. 379. 

® Fcedera, xvii. p. 498, 

^ A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe, London, 1742, iii. p. 375. 

® Fcedera, xix. p. 168. 

S. o. II. 
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and there is no mention of the trade to Russia being either “ decayed" 
or “ deserted." It was explicitly asserted by the Russian chancellor that 
the members of this company carried out the provisions of the treaty of 
1623, and that they “grew very rich and got great estates^" As time 
went on it appears that this undertaking was wound up, or that most of 
the shares changed hands. Thus a new company, or, at least, a new admin- 
istration, came into being, which brought fewer commodities into Russia. 
These were higher in price than those offered by the Dutch, and the 
clause in the treaty establishing the Czar’s right of pre-emption at cost 
price was no longer observed®. By 1638 it was again necessary for a 
leviation to be made to pay the debts of the undertaking then in exis- 
tence®, and the late governor had been assessed with the other membem, 
and, on his refusal to pay, he was impi'isonedt Once more this under- 
taking became the stock example of bad finance ; and in 1639 the I'kst 
India Adventurers were warned that if they did not reduce the debt, it 
would consume the company and bring them to a “Muscovia reckoning"." 
Again in 1644 the then govemox-. Sir H. Garraway, was discharg(>d from 
this office and was ordered to be imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
House of Commons*. Probably the state of home politics was Ixgin- 
ning to be felt in the internal affairs of the company, for in 1616 Luke 
Nightingale was prohibited fx’om going to Ru.s.sia “on the {xdition of the 
Muscovy Merchants®." Iti the same year the conct'ssions of the company 
in Russia were altogether annulled, and the members and their fadt)r.s ex- 
pelled from the country. 

'I'here are several explanations of this xict of the ('zjir. His i-epre- 
sentative alleged that, since the comjxany that luid followed the out* in 
existence when the ti-eaty was made had broken the prtxvisions of tliis 
instrument, “the taking away of the pinvileges came fi-om them.selves*." 
When Ch’omwell was in power the company stated tliat ih«‘ edict of ban- 
ishment had been obtained at the instance of Lord CiiljK'pper, who was 
the Royalist agent at the Rus-sian court". Yet another ver.si«)u w»t« that 
after the death of Chailes I., the Dutch reprewnted to the (!z<ir the 
iniquities of a nation that “had min-dered its king," and that it was at 
their instigation that the edict was i.ssued. The Dutch iueiviiant.s 

^ Thurloe, State Papen, ut in. p. 

3 State Papers, Domestic, (Jliarles L, ccrcvii. JM; t'alrndar^ if, p. 

^ Ibid.f Dxxxvizx. Of}; (Jalmidar^ 1625- p, 

® Court Book of the East India Oonipany, xvii., July 12, UYMl 

® JourmU of the Itmee of Vommom^ nr. p. 514. 

Journals of the House ofLords^ vi», p. 49a Xightinjj;al© was a Royalist 
He is said to have arrived in Russia and to have conveyeil a request from Charies I. 
to the Czar to abolish the privileges of the coiniwiny. Anderson, Anmh^ lu p. 5 12. 

5 Thurloe, State Papers^ ut supra, iil p, 575. 

® Ibid., in. p. 50. 
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appealed not only to the idea of ^Hhe right divine’’ of kings, but 
also to the more mundane considerations of profit, offering to pay 
15 per cent, customs duty from Archangel on the banishment of the 
English , factors^. 

When Cromwell was firmly established, as a part of his vigorous 
foreign policy, he endeavoured to obtain a re-instatement of the trade. 
An expedition was fitted out in 1654, and with it went William 
Prideaux, as ambassador. On arriving at Archangel, permission was 
asked to trade, and a license was granted that the ships might dispose 
of their goods at Archangel, Prideaux might travel to Moscow to confer 
with the Czar, but no factors were to accompany him. All goods landed 
in the country were subjected to the same customs paid by foreign 
nations®. 

In this condition the trade remained until the Restoration, when 
another attempt was made to obtain the renewal of the former pre- 
ference given to English merchants of the company. Lord Carlisle was 
the ambassador, but his mission was foredoomed to failure, for, according 
to the account of the Russians, they had been much less favourably 
treated by the company during the ten or fifteen years before the ex- 
pulsion than by the Dutch. Not only were the Dutch firmly established 
in the trade, but they had agreed to pay 15 per cent, customs on all 
cargoes landed at Archangel. Thus, to restore the former preference to 
the company, would involve a loss of revenue and the probability of 
higher prices of commodities in Russia^. For these and other reasons 
the best answer that Carlisle could obtain was that English merchants 
might trade to Russia on the same terms as the Dutch. After the 
return of the embassy in 1669 the last joint-stock was wound up, and 
the trade continued by a regulated company. For a number of years 
afterwards this body complained to the Council of Trade of the new 
customs it had to pay (1676), and that, though (in November 1679) its 
privileges were described as ‘^broken,” it did not consider the present a 
fit time to move in prosecuting the trade more vigorously^. 

It is an interesting inversion, this change from a joint-stock company 
back to the regulated type, for the latter was the earlier form of organiza- 
tion. The explanation of the change, both in this case and in that of 

* Harris, Oolkction of Voyages, ri. p. 223. 

2 Thurloo, State Papers, ut supra, n. p. 562. Some idea of the importance of the 
previous exemption from Russian customs may be gathered from the epigram of 
Sir Thomas Roe who, speaking of high foreign taxes in 1041, said that for this reason 
the Eastland company could not exist and without them the Muscovy company,** i,e* 
that the success of the latter depended on the exemption— Cause of Decay of Coin 
and Trade” in Harl. Misc. iv. p. 412. 

^ Anderson, Annals, ut supra, n. pp. 542-3. 

^ State Papers, Board of Trade Commercial Series, n., vol. 691. 
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the Royal African company, was that all through the seventeenth and 
the earlier part of the eighteenth centuries, there was a keen rivalry 
between the two kinds of companies. When a trade had been for some 
time unsuccessful as a joint-stock company, there was a tendency to give 
the regulated type a trial. In the special case of the Russian trade there 
was no longer the same need for a considerable capital, for Knglish mer- 
chants ceased to be responsible to the Czar in the same sense as they had 
been when they had a preference over other foreigners in the country. 
At that period a joint-stock was almost a necessity, since the private 
gain of an individual, in defiance of the treaty of 16^3, might have led 
to the revocation of the privileges. That the trade was not thrown 
altogether open was due to the idea that commerce with distant countries 
required some kind of governance. Since this was to be no longer by 
a joint-stock company, there only remained the regulated one. 

The history of the Russia company as a regulated company, falls 
outside the limits of the present work. But there are several c‘vents 
between 1669 and 1699 that should be mentioned from their bearing on 
the general controversy between the regulated and joint-stock compani(\s. 
It appears that one reason for the establishing of the trade about 1669 
as a regulated company was to make it more of a monopoly rat hc‘r i han, as 
might have been expected, to have it more open. It was not long Moiv 
the fine for admission became £50^ and such admission was confim»(l to 
“regular’’ or “legitimate” merchants, i.c. those who had sc^rved an 
apprenticeship in that particular trade^. 

In 1694, on a petition from a numl)er of London menrhants, (com- 
plaining of the administration of the company, a parliamentary (‘Utpiiry 
was ordered. It appears that about this time the compatiy, although a 
regulated one, was again in debt% and a bye-law had been pnssc<l not to 
admit any person to the freedom of the company on any terms whut<‘\<*r®. 
The number of members, after having }>een 50 in 1654*, had ikllvn to 
between 12 and 14, thus almost exactly repeating the im*mb‘rship of the 
beginning of Cherry’s company more than a century bt*fore. It \uis 
deposed in evidence that a trader hul to pay from i*50 to a yi*ar to 
land at Narva but that he might not touch at Ar<*liang<*!. The procet^ds 
of licenses to Narva paid the whole charges of tlu* t*<unpany, tvliik* th<* 
freemen reserved to themselves the monopoly of the Andtangel tradi\ 
On the side of the Adventurer it was argut^d that altiiough there wiis a 

1 Journals qf the Bouse of Commons, xi, p. 

2 The Case of the Company of Merckunt Adventurers fur the tHm^very tf Sete 
Trades^ 

^ The Charge of Companies of Merchants more equally tmrn tfy impomthn on Tmde 
than, try fines for Admission. 

4 State Papers, Domestic, Inter., i^v. (H); CuMtir, lun 4, p. im* 
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bye-law confining admission to those who had served an apprenticeship, 
at the same time anyone might receive the freedom who paid a fine 
of <£^60. But it does not appear that actual admissions had been made 
on the latter basis. It was resolved by the Committee to bring in a bill 
settling the terms for admission on terms similar to those obtaining in 
the other two important regulated companies, the Eastland and Hamburg 
ones\ This measure was rejected on February 16th, 1694, but a similar 
bill was introduced in 1698, which became law. It enacted that, since 
ease of admission would tend to increase the trade for the public good,’’ 
any subject of the realm should have the right to become a freeman 
on his paying a fine of £ 6 ^. With this event the main history of the 
company ends. It continued to exist as a trading body till the end of 
the eighteenth century, and as late as 1865 furnished a return to Parlia- 
ment of certain dues it collected. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
its dinners were important social functions; and it has been stated in 
1891 that “ the company still exists for social purposes*,” while the 
address of its office still appears in the London directory. 


F. Thk Gueknland Trade from 1620 to 1673. 

Either about the same time as, or very soon after, the formation of 
the Russia joint-stock of 1620, the privileges for whaling were separated 
from tlie rest of the trade and sold to an independent undertaking, on 
terms already mentioned, the members of which must be members of the 
Russia company, but not necessarily conversely. This undertaking took 
over the remaining stores of the expeditions financed jointly by the 
Russia and East India companies, which had come to an end in 1619. 

It is stated that at first there were only four members of the Russia 
company engaged in this venture. Their voyage in 1620 consisted 
of seven ships, which returned half-laden, bringing 700 tuns of oil. In 
the ibllowing year the fleet of whalers consisted of the same number of 
vessels, in addition to which another was sent for discovery. The proceeds 
of this expedition were 1,100 tuns, which ‘‘'gave the adventurers good 
encoxiragement.” In 1622 the number of ships was the same, and the 
yield 1,300 tuns^ A fourth voyage was sent out in 1623, but the avail- 
able inforxnation points to its having been unsuccessful®. Anderson says 
that 1623 was “the last year of their union*,” but it does not appear 

^ JowrnalH of the Ilome of Commons ^ xi. p. 631. 

^ 10 Will. III., c. 0 ; Statutes of the Llealm, vii. p. 463. 

* The Eistoric Note Hook, 1891. 

Purchas, Kis Pilgrims (1006), xiii. pp- 24-6. 

** fhid,, XIV. pp. 103-8. 

® Anderson, Annals, lu p. 381. 
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whether this partnership was dissolved or became the basis of the Green- 
land company that appeared before the Houses of Parliament at frequent 
intervals for many years. It seems to have been about 1622 or 1623 
that the new whale-fishing company was formed which endeavoured 
to escape payment of its contribution to the debt of the Russia com- 
pany ^ This undertaking could not free itself from the bad traditions of 
the parent company. Although the allegations of an unfair sale made 
in 1628 were exaggerated, there were several disputes amongst the stock- 
holders. For instance, even when the investigation in the House of Lords 
was proceeding, a new cause of complaint arose, through the Court having 
credited a share-holder with a smaller amount of stock than that to which 
he held he was entitled^ At the same date (1626) the representatives 
of Sir James Cunningham were still unpaid the compensation-money for 
the recalling of the patent, for which this company was liable®. 

The great difficulty that this undertaking had to contend with was 
the invasion of its whaling grounds by other English ships. The ship- 
owners of Hull had been very early in this trade, and in 1618 they had 
received a royal license to fish for whales off Trinity Island^. In 1626 
N. Edwards and his partners received a license from Charles I., as King 
of Scotland, for whaling. This repeated the Cunningham episode and, 
as before, the matter was adjusted by the revocation of the permission 
granted to Edwards on the condition that he should be compens^ited. 
He and his partners failed for a time to obtain what was due to them 
and in 1635 the company was ordered to admit them as members®. The 
controversy with the Hull merchants was more permanent. In 162() the 
company complained that, the latter having arrived at Bell Sound, had 
destroyed all the materials they found there®. The following year, at 
the instance of the Privy Council, the company was forced to one- 

fifth of 3,000 tons of shipping, judged sufficient for that year, to tlie 
merchants of York and HulP, and the following year a similar urrangi^- 
ment was made. 

In 1628 the company obtaine<l an Order of (buucil (to encourage 
them, “since in that year they had mmh a very hard voyage* of if”), 
prohibiting the importation of whale-oil or whale-fins by any persons 

1 House of Lords MSS., June 39, 1028, a/es Muscovy C*o. 

2 IteporU Com, Hint, iv. p. 8. » p. 0. 

^ Anderson, Annals^ ii. p. 800. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Charles l.,xxxn. 62; nix. 28; au^xxiv.07; VaMam, 
1625-6, p. 386; 1027-8, p. 126; 103^6, p. 677. 

® Ihid,^ XXXIX. 67, printed in Early Voyayes to by Sir W, M. Conway, 

p. 176. 

Ibid., Lviii. 56; Calendar, 1627-8, p. 313; Jourtmk of the Home of Commom, 
X. p. 905. 
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except the company^. While the undertaking had been able to enlist 
the sympathies of the Privy Council, the other English whalers had 
appealed to Parliament, and, in the same year, the position of the 
company was referred to the Committee of Grievances of the House of 
Commons. The Court, in its answer to the petition of the merchants of 
Hull, relied on the original charter of Mary and the Act of Elizabeth, 
reinforced by the patent for whale fishing of 1613. Evidently there was 
considerable doubt amongst the Committee since Coke records that 
nothing was resolved, but he was inclined to think that the original 
charter and act did not extend to this®.*” In view of that decision the 
company continued to exercise its former powers over non-licensed 
whalers, and in 1632 a bond for «5^?1,000, given by a person previously 
an invader of the Spitzbergen district, was forfeited on a renewal of the 
offence®. Two years later the ships of the company encounter two vessels 
sent from Yarmouth at Horn Sound, the one flaunting the commission 
granted to Edwards, and the other that of the Privy Council ; where, 
during an affray between the rival factions, one man was shot^ 

The pei'sistence with which outsiders endeavoured to obtain a footing 
in the trade is indirect evidence that occasionally large profits were made. 
Not only were licenses difficult to obtain, but obstacles were placed in 
the way of purchasers of the stock. Edwards had to obtain an order to 
be admitted, and even members of the Russia company sometimes failed 
to have their subscriptions accepted. In 1631 N. Wright, who was not 
only a share-holder in the Russia company, but who had already been an 
adventurer and a director of a company for whaling, was at first refused 
permission to subscribe®. 

Meanwhile the company had become involved in the controversy 
relating to the soap business. The importance of the contest between 
the old and new. soaps for this undertaking turned on the fact that the 
latter was intended to substitute other materials for the whale-oil which 
liad hitherto been used in the manufacturing process. Therefore the 
Greenland monopoly was arrayed against the new-soap monopoly, and 
in 1634 the former complained that the non-success of the new process 
was a most serious burden to its trade®. On the failure of the ^'corpora- 
tion*” established to test the supposed improved method, the whaling 
company obtained compensation in 1636 by a proclamation prohibiting 

^ State Papers, Domestic, 175, Charles I., xoi. 53; Calendar^ 1627-8, p. 529. 

Journnk of tha ITouae of Commonly i. p. 880. 

® ISUte Papers, Domestic, Charles I., ccxiv. 60 ; Calendar, 1631-3, p. 293. 

^ Ibid., < 30 Lxxv. 30, coooxoix. 47, printed in Early Voyages to Spitsbergen, by Sir 
W. M, ('on way, pp. 176-0. 

Ibid., <JX 0 V. 10; Calendar, 1631-3, p. 02. 

» Ifnd., coXiXtx. 72 ; Calendar, 1634-5, p. 392. 
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all persons from invading the limits assigned the company, which, in its 
joint-stock capacity, was confirmed in the monopoly of catching whales^ 

The independent traders remained undeterred by this proclamation, 
and in 1641 they petitioned the House of Lords. The latter ordered 
the company to appear before them, and rashly undertook to compose 
the differences’’ of the antagonistic interests^. Four years later (1645) 
the company obtained another order confirming its monopoly, on this 
occasion from the Navy Committee®. As a result of this acknowledge- 
ment of its powers, the Court endeavoured to make good its sole right to 
the fishing grounds, but in 1650 the Attorney-General condemned its 
proceedings against Thomas Anderson and Richard Gatcombe of Hull 
as oppressive^. In 1652 the dispute was still in progress, and the com- 
pany and the Fishing Adventurers were directed ^^to agree” until Parlia- 
ment could consider the matter^ 

In 1654 the allegations on both sides were fully investigated. The 
company in its petition stated that, in spite of the original charter of 
the Russia company and the act of Parliament (under which new trades 
discovered were vested in the adventurei’s, and that whaling had bee!i 
first practised by them, while these privileges, in so far as they related to 
whaling, had been transferred to the present Greenland company, which 
had also been encouraged by proclamations, orders of the Navy Com- 
mittee and the Council of Trade) the business of the petitioning 
undertaking had been greatly molested by the independent adventurers, 
who had invaded the whaling area in defiance of the company’s monopoly. 
It was further urged that through the irregularity of the interlopers, the 
Greenland company had already lost most of their stock-in-trade. ( )wing 
to the necessity for landing to boil down the blubber, if there were differtmt 
competing bodies, armed conflicts were likely to occur. It was therefore 
contended that, to prevent disorders of this and other kinds, only 
way the trade could be conducted satisfactorily was by a single joint- 
stock company. The existing body had subscribc‘d mOfiOO, ami this 
large sum would not have been adventuri^d unless the businchs wert‘ 
carried on by a joint-stock. The company further drew attention to 
the evidence given in 1650, when it had lx‘en proposed that Hell Hound 
and Horn Sound should be reserved to its ships, while the independemt 
adventurers might fish off Greenland, managing their voyagt‘H on a joint- 
stock of their own®. 


^ Fcedera, xx. p. 16. * JoumaU of the Home of Lorde, iv. p. 26B. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Inter., nxv. 63; Calendar, p. m2, 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Order Book Council of BtaU*, p. im; Calendar, 
1650j p. 237. 


2bid., 66, p. 553; Calendar, 1661-2, p. 178. 

State Papers, Domestic, Inter., lxv. GO-70; Proceeding)) at the i'ounmi qf Trade 
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It was contended by the other side that the company now consisted 
of about 50 members, and that its shipping was only equal to the 
aggregate sent by the independent adventurers. The company did not 
import a sufficient quantity of oil, and the price was thus higher than it 
would otherwise have been. If the trade were open twice as much ship- 
ping would be sent for whaling expeditions. Further, with special 
reference to the proposed division of whaling grounds, it was replied 
that Bell Sound and Horn Sound were the most advantageous trying 
grounds (owing to the presence of ice elsewhere), and that both together 
would accommodate twice as much shipping as had visited these parts in 
recent years. Therefore the proposal of the company in effect was to 
reserve the best districts for its own use and leave the less desirable 
places to its opponents. 

It is a little difficult to decide the merits of this controversy. At 
first sight it would appear that right lay on the side of the independent 
adventurers, who were opposed by a comparatively wealthy corporation. 
But a closer investigation of the facts shows that this was not a case of 
an aggregation of capital against single individuals. The independent 
adventurers found it advantageous to pose as distinct individuals, but as 
a matter of fact, they acted in small companies or partnerships — this was 
so well known that one group was described officially as Edward 
Bushnell h Co.^’’ The argument that the trade was monopolised ’’ be- 
cause there were only some 50 or 55 members of the Greenland company 
falls to the ground, since altogether the separate adventurers of Hull 
numbered no more than eighteen persons^ Similarly the idea that with 
an open trade the shipping sent to the north would be doubled, is illusory. 
There is fair evidence that 3,000 tons was a reasonable provision, and at 
this date the independent adventurers, on their own showing, provided 
1,100 tons or over one-third. They had sent 600 tons out of the same 
amount in 1627-8, so that in the interval they had increased their pro- 
portion from one-sixth to over one-third. Some weight should be given 
to the company\s plea that the whaling grounds should be treated as a 
single area or else be divided into separate districts. It was necessary to 
protect English ships against foreign aggression, and therefore a fleet 
owned by one body acting together would have been much stronger 
than the same tonnage belonging to different owners, whose ships would 


between the MuHCOvia Company., Mnd other adventurem 


Brit. Mas. 




518 . 1 . 1B\ . 
13 y ’ 


< Calendar State Papere, Domestic, 1653-4, px>. 377^8; English Trade and Finance^ 
chiefly in the Semnteenth Century) by W. A. S. Hewins, pp. 40-2. 

1 Btatc Papers, Domestic, Order Book Council of State [Jan. 20, 1052, March 12, 
1652], 97, p* 70, 66, p. 453; Calendar , 1651-2, pp. Ill, 378. 

* State Papers, Domestic, Inter., lxvi. 68; Calendar, 1653-4, p. 421. 
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tend to separate. Besides, the captains at the whaling grounds were 
removed from home control, and so fights between the crews were not 
infrequent. This risk would have been minimised by assigning to each 
owner a distinct area. 

Parliament eventually proposed to effect a compromise by giving the 
regulation of the trade to a committee chosen from amongst the different 
owners of whalers. It was at first proposed that the 3,000 tons of ship- 
ping should be divided as follows : 


The company 

1,600 tons 

The Adventurers of Hull and York 

400 „ 

Whitwell and partners 

300 „ 

Horth and partners 

500 „ 

Battson and partners 

200 „ 


3,000 tons' 


It was finally decided that the company and the Hull adventurers should 
have two-thirds of the shipping, and the others the remaining third, 
while the committee was constituted by assigning 10 members to the 
company as against 14 to the remaining interests*-*. 

The company did not acquiesce in this settlement, for in 1657 (or only 
three years later) it again petitioned for the monopoly of the fishing at 
Bell Sound and Horn Sound®, and in the following year its re(juest wm 
granted^ 

It seems that for some years the undertaking had experienced t‘v5l 
fortune, and it is probable that the last joint-stock was wound up not 
long after the Restoration. During the thirty years from 1620 to 1650 
there are various grounds for concluding that, subject to the m*c^<*ssarily 
speculative nature of the trade, the company had been at least. modi‘ratt*ly 
successful. In 1654 it was stated that most of the <*apital ha<l In^en lost®, 
owing to the fishing in that year, of both the chartered and tlu* indept*n- 
dent companies, having been such a complete failure that the country was 
threatened with a famine of train-oil®. A fresh subscription \viu\ made 
soon afterwards, and by 1657 this had also been lost. IIen<*e the <‘om« 
pany stated at this time that stocks had Ixjen risk<»d up to tliiat 

date and had disappeared^. 

For several years before 1672 ‘Hhe trade had been <juite de<‘ayed and 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Inter., lxvi. 68; CulmUar, p. 421. 

2 Ibid.^ i/xvii. 42, Lxx. 98; Oalmdar^ 10*54, pp. 10, 130. 

2 lUd,^ CLVii. 57 ; Calendar p 1657-8, p. 141. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Council of State [Jan. 7, 78, pp. 

Calendar, 1657-8, p. 257. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Inter,, txv. 3,3; Caleiidar, 1653-4, p. 362. 

® The Diary of Thomae Barton, London, IB2S, r. xlix. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Inter., clvii, 57; Calendar, 1657-41, p. HI. 
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lost,’’ and in that year a Committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the matter^ An act was passed which, after 
stating that whale-fishing had been a profitable trade, giving employ- 
ment to great numbers of sea-men and shipping, and that neighbouring 
nations do yearly make great advantage thereby, not only supplying 
themselves with oil and fins, but vending into other parts great 
quantities thereof, and particularly into this kingdom,” proceeded to 
enact that in future all English subjects might freely resort to Greenland 
for whaling, and might import oil and whale-fins that had resulted from 
the captures taken by British ships®. 

This act opened the trade, and it is interesting to note that it 
resulted not from the attacks on the privileged company by the in- 
dependent whalers, but from the common failure of both. But the 
period of open trade, which lasted from 1672 to 1692, was no more 
satisfactory than that from 1650 to 1672. In 1681 a partnership, 
formed by Sir Thomas Allen and others, was engaged in the trade. 
Notwithstanding a large duty on foreign oil, this company felt the stress 
of competition so severely that it was stated that, if such importation 
cotitinued, the revived industry would be destroyed, which had been 
recently ‘^set up by this company at its great cost®.” Early in the 
reign of William III. a new company was formed, which was granted 
a monopoly^ Since this undertaking, which was incorporated as the 
Governor and Company of the Merchants of London trading into Green- 
landf was a new foundation and quite distinct from the Russia company, 
an account of it will be found under the general heading of the Fishery 
companies®. 

Jownmk of the Iloiue of Commons, ix. p. 252. ^ Statutes, v. 792. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Charles 11., ccccxv. 19, 20. 

* 4 Will- and Mary, c. 17. ® Vide Div. iii. § 5. 
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SECTION III. “THBADVENTUEERS TO THE NORTH- 
WEST FOR THE DISCOVERY OP A NORTH- 
WEST PASSACE,” OR “THE COMPANY OF 
KATHAI.” 

Feobishbb’s Voyages ( 1576 - 83 ). 

The First Voyage (1576). 

Although the charter and act of the Russia company had granted to 
that body the exclusive right of trade with all countries discovered by ifc 
to the north, north-east or north-west of London, no expedition liad 
been sent by this organization to discover a north-west passage to 
China during the first twenty years of its existence. The vicissitudes of 
the trade to Russia had fully occupied the energies and resourc(‘s of the 
adventurers, and the only record of any attempted additional discov<^ry, 
beyond the route to Archangel, was the extension of that route as far 
as the river Obi, by Stephen Burroughs, in 15561 Although the Russia 
company was content to trust to the eventual finding of a north-east 
passage, the project of navigating one by tlie north-west was not for- 
gotten. About 1569 Martin Frobisher “began first willi himself to 
devise and then with his friends to conferre, and layd a pluinc* p latte 
unto them that that voyage was not only possible by the northweast, but 
also, as he coulde prove, easie to be performed At first he applied to 
the merchants, but without result, and, being himself witliout means, the 
idea remained unrealized until he secured the support of Ambrose Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick. At this early stage a diinculty arose, for the* propos(*d 
expedition was contrary to the privileges of tlie Russia company. In 
1574 Frobisher brought a letter from the Privy ('ouncil to the* company i 
urging it either to attempt the discovery or to li<*ensi‘ others to <lo so. 
At a court-meeting convened to consider the matter it was ludd that the 
supporters of the proposal showc*d “no good evide^nce of its feasibility, 
and the company “ suspected some other matter to Ik* meant by the 
parties.” The Russia company therefore replit*<l that it hml at gri*at 
expense already discovered one-half of the nort!i-eaHt(*ni passage, and 

1 A Brief Narration of the Discoverie of the Northern it wm ftrwt bea«n 

and continued by the singular Industry of the Votnimny^ of MumHfvy (lirit. Mn% 
Add. MSS., No. 33837, p. 72). 

3 A True Discourse of the late Voyages of I)iHCovene...of Martin Frobmlier/' 
in The Three Voyages of Martin B^robisher {Ihklxiyt Society, 1807), p. 70. 
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proposed to do the rest as soon as they might have good advice.’’’’ The 
Council interpreted this reply as an excuse for delay, and in a further 
communication it ordered the company either to attempt the westward 
voyage immediately or to allow others to do so. Wherefore for d 3 rvers 
eonsy derations then moving the Company (which may be interpreted 
as the unsettled outlook in Russia at the time) Frobisher and any 
partners, who might venture with him, were granted a license in 
February 1574-5 \ 

At first there was still a difficulty in raising capital, and it was only 
by the assistance of Michael Ijok that funds were eventually procured in 
1576. It is owing to the methodical habits of Lok, and also to the fact 
of certain later legal proceedings, that exceptionally full particulars of the 
financial operations of this venture have been preserved, which are of 
great value as showing the methods by which capital was dealt with in 
very early English joint-stock undertakings. 

There were altogether 18 adventurers, of whom four (namely Lok 
himself, Sir Thomas Gresham, William Bond, the interloper ” in the 
Russian trade, and a William Burde) subscribed ofi’lOO each, five for ,£’50 
each, and the remainder for £%5 cach^ In this way the modest capital 
of o£’875 was collected, which was expended in the equipping of two small 
vessels and a pinnace. On June 16th, 1676, the expedition sailed. 
Frobisher succeeded in penetrating as far as Hudson’s Straits and 
touched at Baffin Land, which he named “ Meta Incognita."” He had 
given orders that the landing party should bring him whatsoever thing 
they could first find, whether it were living or dead, stocke or stone, in 
token of Christian possession^’” Amongst the various things brought to 
the ship was a piece of stone or mineral, which had a remarkable effect 
on the future expeditions. It is thus desci'ibed in a contemporary 
ac(*ount : — One [of the landing party] brought a peece of blacke stone 
much lyke to a scacole in coloure, whichc by waight seemed to be some 
kinde of metall or myneralL This was a thinge of no accompt in the 
judgement of the captain at the first sight. And yet for novelty it was 
kept, in respect of the place from whence it came. After his arrival in 
I.ondon, being demanded of sundrie his friends what thing he had 
brought them home, he had nothing left to present them withall 
but a peece of this black stone. And it fortuned a gentlewoman, one 
of y® adventurers wives, to have a peece thereof, which by chance she 
threw and burned in the fire, so long, that at the length being taken 
forth and quenched in a little vinegre, it glistered with a bright mar- 
quesset of golde. Whereupon the matter being called in some question, 
it was brought to certain gold finders in London to make assay e therof, 

1 The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher ^ ut supra, p. 89. 

a Ibid., pp. 164r-5. ® Ibid., p. 75. 
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who indeed found it to hold gold, and that very ritchly for the 
quantity^’’ 

Thus it happened that the first expedition, which returned on 
October 9th, had not discovered any country whose inhabitants would 
become purchasers of English commodities ; but on the other hand, it 
appeared that a very rich mining district had been found. This made 
the original adventurers anxious to join in a second voyage, and many 
who had heard rumours of the rich find were also prepared to contribute. 
As matters stood at the end of 1576 the adventurers of the first voyage 
had expended their capital of and there was due for wages, &c., 

in addition, the sum of d£*7S8. 19s. 3d, which was temporarily advanced 
by Lok^. Against this there were the discoverers'* rights in what was 
believed to be an exceptionally valuable mine, and accordingly it was 
agreed that the liabilities and assets of the first voyage should be trans- 
ferred to the second expedition on certain conditions, thus making one 
undertaking of both. 


The Second Voyage (1577). 

In view of the great results anticipated from the second voyage, it 
was judged expedient to establish the company in a more formal manner 
than had been done hitherto, and “ articles of grant ’’’ from the Queen 
were drawn up, which provided for the incorporation of the former and 
the new adventurers as ^^a companye and corporation for ever**’ under the 
title of the Companye of Katha^^'^ with power to assemble together and 
hold courts. The quorum at a meeting was to consist of 15 persons, who 
might at the first court, elect one governor, two consuls and twelve 
assistants, who were to continue in office for three years. At the next 
meeting, and thereafter every three years, two governors, four <‘onsuIs 
and twenty-four assistants were to Ixi elected. As it was intende<l that 
each joint-stock should run for tliree yeai-s, the <*ontinuan<‘<^ of the 
officials and of the stock would be concurrent. Tlie company was to 
obtain the exclusive right to trade north-westwards and soutliwaixl in so 
far as such grant would not lie contrary to the previous privileges of \hv 
Russia company. On all goods exported no higher customs should Ik* 
paid than those in force at the date of the grant, and on imports half- 
customs were to be remitted for twenty years ; and afterwards in no cm>t* 
should the duties exceed five per cent Frobisher and I^ok were to 
receive one per cent on all goods imported by the company, in con- 
sideration of their industry, good order and great travayll in the first 
voyage®.” 


^ The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher^ ut mpra^ p. 75. 

. md., p. 116, 3 im., pp. lu-ia 
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This grant was supplemented by a number of Articles consented and 
fully agreede by the Companye of Kathaye."” The sum of i&lOO was to 
be accounted one single parte or share in stok of the company.” No 
one was allowed to own more than ^^five single partes,” except the 
original adventurers, who might put in stock doble nomber of single 
partes of any other.” After the expiration of three years from the 
beginning of a given stock, accounts of it were to be clearly made up 
and furnished, and divydent ” made to the venturers according to the 
rate of their stok therein put.” New venturers for the second voyage 
were to pay <^?30 towards the losses on the first expedition of discovery. 
At the end of three years no one was to be admitted to the freedom 
except on payment of o8200. Fines for admission were subject to the 
limitations that Frobisher and Lok had the right of nominating five 
persons each without payment, heirs male of freemen were also admitted 
without fine and similarly a freeman dying without heirs male might 
bequeath his freedom by will^. 

Meanwhile the stores and vessels returned from the first voyage 
had been sold yielding *£^813 19 3 

and, as the debt was previously 738 19 3 

there remained a balance of £15 0 0 

which represented the amount actually available against the original 
investment of £ 815 , 

New capital began to come in comparatively freely. By March 30th, 
1577, «5&3,225 was subscribed 2 , of which only £ 2^500 was paid in May®. 
In July stock subscribed was returned at .£^3,500, of which £?3,000 was 
then paid^. Since the equipment of the fleet, which had sailed on 
May 26th, 1677, came to <£^4,328. 17^. fid, further subscriptions were 
received, and eventually the whole amount, adventured by 41 persons, 
came to d<?4,276®. The capital of the two voyages was made up as follows: 


£ £ 


Capital Voyage 1 uot transferred to Voyage II ... 

,, „ transferred to Voyage 11 

... 276 
... 600 

600 

Total capital Voyage I 

New capital subscribed for Voyage 11 

... 876 

4,275 

Total capital Voyage II 

... 

4,876 

Add capital Voyage I not transferred 

... 

275 

Total capitiil Voyages 1 and II 

... 

£5,160 


When Frobisher returned in September 1577 he brought great quan- 
tities of ore with him. The capital subscribed had been employed in 

1 T/m Three Voyages qf Martin Frobisher ut supra^ pp. 114-15. 

Ibid,, pp* 164-5. 

3 MSS. Brit. Mus., Otlxo vni., f. 45 ; Cal, State Papers, Colonial, 1513-1616, p. 22. 
^ State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., cxix. 34 ; Cal, State Papers, Colonial, p. 23. 

^ Frobisher, Three Voyages, ut supra, pp. 114-15. 
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paying off the debts incurred in fitting out the expedition, and there were 
no funds available to pay the sailors’ wages amounting to about <£*1,000. 
Accordingly an order was made for a cessement or levy of £0 per cent., 
which was exacted from all the adventurers whether they had transferred 
their stock to the second voyage or not, and in this way, when the whole 
amount was paid, £lfiS0 (ie. 20 per cent, on £*5,150) was receivable\ 
Further, although the ore was believed to be almost fabulously rich in 
gold, there were no means of refining it. The only existing appliances, 
on a large scale, appear to have been owned by the Society of the Mines 
Royal, whose operations were conducted at places distant from London'^. 
It was therefore decided that the Kathai company should erect its own 
furnaces at Dartford, and for this additional funds were required so that 
another cessement of about the same rate was made, Tliis brought in 
£1,105, so that of £7,285 so far obtained, it had been necessary to find 
£2,135 by cessement, or a levy of about 40 per cent, on the capibil*. 
As against this outlay the venturers had certain ships and stores as well 
as a great quantity of ore, which was reputed to be very rich. 

The affairs of the company were in this state when the time came at 
which a third expedition should be despatched. In February 1(578 a 
trial had been made of the ore, and it was asserted that the yield gave a 
value to the ton of £67. 1<9. 8d. for one assay, and £53. 10*v. 3d for 
another^ Estimating the value of the ore at only £30 a ton, and that 
2,000 tons could be obtained, would mean a gross profit of £60,000. 
The expenses of ships, wages and freight were cxpcc^ted to amount to 
£20,836. 13^. 4d, leaving a profit of £39,163. (i?. 8d or £20 nett per 
ton®. In view of such optimistic anticipations this third voyage would 
have returned not only its capital outlay, but would have made good the 
expenditure on the two previous expeditioiis, without taking account of 
the ore already landed. Thu.s there was small diflicuUy in securing a 
considerable subscription from the venturers, and ilie third voyage 
started on May 31st, 1578, returning on September 25th, 1578. 

T/u^ Third Vofjage (1578). 

It appears that the total sabs<Tiption for this (‘XjMdition was 
£6,952. 10<y., which, added to tlie £7,285 alri‘ady <'alled up and carri(‘d 
forward®, would make a total of £14,237. lO.v. on'which dividc^nds wouhl 

1 The Three Voyages of Martin Frotmher^ |>|>. 102-4. 

2 Vide imfrUp Div. xv. § 1 , 

® State Papers, Domestic, Ehz., exxvi. All the stok of the VenturerH in all 
the iii voyages,” mde The Three Voyages (f Martin Frobisher ^ p, 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., exxn. <62; FaL Ftate Pajiers^ 161*^4610. 

p. 32. 

® Ibid., exxiv. 1; CaL l^tate Papers, (hlmiai, 1615 1(110, p. 

® All the stok of the Venturers,” vX supra. 
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be paid; so that, if the estimate already quoted were borne out by events, 
the return should have been nearly 800 per cent. But even if such hopes 
were to be realized in the end, it was discovered on the return of the ex- 
pedition that more capital was required, since Frobisher had brought 
twice the quantity of ore expected. The venturers (some of whom had 
not yet paid up their subscriptions to this voyage) were dilatory in pro- 
viding fresh funds, and authority was given to Michael Lok to collect 
<£*6,000 additional by a levy, and, if necessary, to call upon the Lord 
Mayor ‘Ho perswade them^’** Nearly the whole of this sum was col- 
lected in two separate assessments, so that the whole ventures and levies 
thereon in the three voyages amounted at the end of the year to <£*20,160, 
this sum being made up as to <£12,102. 10s, of original subscriptions, and 
the remaining £8,057. IO 5 . of cessements®. In a later revised account, 
dated May 1581 covering the same period, the total was slightly in- 
creased to £20,345®. 

It will thus be seen that the whole fate of the company depended on 
the results yielded by the ore. If these even approached the estimate, 
the whole capital, so far expended, would be returned with increase. 
Unfortunately, although Lok believed in the value of the ore, the results 
of the assay were most disappointing, for the only precious metal re- 
covered was only just large enough to ornament a few drops of sealing- 
wax on the report embodying this finding. 

The Fourth Voyage (1582). 

The adventurers were thus in a position that over £20,000 had been 
paid out or due, and there was nothing as yet to show for it. To give 
up the whole venture would have been to admit the loss as beyond 
remedy, and it was not long before a fourth voyage was contemplated. 
At first this expedition also was to be under the charge of Frobisher, 
but before sailing Edward Fenton was placed in command. There had 
been so much dissatisfaction amongst the venturers in the two previous 
voyages at the cessements needed to pay charges on the return, that it 
was arranged that out of the gains of the expedition (after the payment 
of charges) there should be set aside one-third for wages and allowances 
to captains, factors, &c. The remaining two-thirds were to go to the 
adventurers*. 

The instructions for this voyage contained a clause — that the ships 
were not to pass to China by the north-eastward, “ so will the traffick 
be better made, and the reason of this charge... is least perhaps he 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., ccxxvi. 20; The Three Voyages of Martin 
Frobisher^ pp. 319-20. ^ “All the Stok of the Venturers,” ut supra, 

® State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., oxmx. 42; OaL State Papers^ Colonial^ 1513-1616, 
p. 64. 

* Brit. Mus. MSS. Otho vni. f. 228; Cal, State Papers^ Colonial^ East Indies ^ 
1513-1616, p. 72. 
s. a II. 
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[i.e. Frobisher] should have some desire to search out his formerly pre- 
tended passage that way, and so hinder this voyage which is only for 
trade!.” a total capital of about ^11,600 was subscribed and the 
fleet sailed on May Ist, 1582®. 

It was intended that this expedition should follow one of the known 
routes to the East, either by the Cape of Good Hope or by the Straits 
of Magellan. The ships touched at the Cape de Verde Islands and 
afterwards on the African coast near Sierra Leone. After considerable 
discussion it was decided not to attempt the route by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and sail was made for South America. In January 1583 the 
expedition arrived at Brazil, and a brisk trade was opened, when 
suddenly three strongly armed Spanish ships appeared, and a hot fight 
ensued. Although the Spanish vice-admiral was sunk, the English ships 
were forced to put to sea, and they reached England in June of the same 
yeart If any reliance can be placed on the estimate formed by Fenton 
that, if it had not been for this encounter, he would have brought home 
in honest trade about dfi^40,000 or <£^50,000 ” worth of goods®, it shows 
how one successful expedition at this period would not only have ex- 
tinguished the previous losses, but woidd also have left a considerable 
margin of profit on the whole series of ventures. As matters ^^ctually 
turned out, each voyage had resulted in loss, and with the return of this 
expedition, the company ceased to attempt to recoup itself, and was 
eventually wound up®. 

Summary of Capital of the Company of Kathai. 
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12,875 

0 

0 

12,075 

0 
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Capital and cessements all three voyagoa ... 




20,160 

0 

b 

1682. 

Fourth voyage, capital subscribed 




U,600 

0 

0 


1 Brit. Mas. MSS. Otho vin., f. 85. » lUd., f. 104. a L 170 

* Cakndar State Papere^, Colonial^ Eaet Indiee, 151^- 1618, pp. 85-0. 

® Ibid.^ p. 80. 

® For some account of the Colleagues of the FeHowahip for the Dinoovery of the 
North-West Passage and the North-West Parage company ijide infm^ p. 100. 



SECTION IV. THE LEVANT COMPANY. 


The Governoite and Companie of Makohantes of 

THE Levant. 

{From thejmmdation until the adoption of the regulated type qforgarmsa- 
tion early in the siooteenth century.) 

The Levant company had its origin in the commerce between Eng- 
land and Italy. As far back as 1412 it is recorded that certain citizens 
of London had ventured a cargo to the Mediterranean^, and again in 
1437 there is mention of the trade there, while in 1486 the merchants 
trading to Italy received the privilege of electing a consul and presi- 
dent^"*’ Hakluyt notices a trade extending into the Levant as early as 
1511®, which was carried on at intervals until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The first mention of a company of Levant merchants occurs in 
1667, when the governors,” William Gcrrard and Rowland Hayward, 
issued instructions to their agents in that year^. Evidently this under- 
taking soon came to an end, for in 1575 the trade had been abandoned 
for a number of years®. Accordingly, Sir Edward Osborne sent an 
agent overland through Poland to procure a trading-concession from 
the Sultan, which had been obtained by 1578. Steps were taken to 
procure further franchises and also to obtain a charter in England. At 
this period Spanish emissaries wore endeavouring to check English trade 
wherever their influence could reach. It was recognized that wealth was 
strengthening England, or as Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador in 
London, expressed it, “profit to them was like nutriment to savage 
beasts®.” These intrigues were especially successful in Venice, and the 
position of the English merchants there was rexidered very difiicult, 

1 FcRdnra, vin. pp. 717, 773. ^ IHd.^ xni. p. 314. 

® V<^agm, v. p. 62. 

* British Museum MSS., Nero B. xr. In 1666 there is mention of traffic from 
England to the Levant Seas, Calendar Salisbury MSS., i. p. 341- 

* Hakluyt, Voyages, v. p. 168. 

® Cedmdar of State Payers.. An the Archives of Simanoas, 1680-6, p* 72. 
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through increased differential taxes, and also by the monopoly of the 
exporting of currants from the Mediterranean having been granted by the 
Syndics to a fellow-countryman of their own^. Under these circum- 
stances it was felt that it would have been a hardship to exclude the 
Italian merchants from the Levant trade, and therefore both the sur- 
vivors of the old company of Italian merchants and the new adventurers 
to the Levant joined in a petition for incorporation, with exclusive privi- 
leges^ and on September 11th, 1681, a charter was signed"*. This 
instrument has not express incorporating clauses. It simply sets out 
that the discoverers, together with those they desired to admit as 
partners, not exceeding twenty in all, should be a society of which 
Osborne was to be governor. No other Englishmen were to enter the 
dominions of the Sultan under the usual penalties. These privileges 
were granted for seven years. Apparently an experimental voyage was 
undertaken, and when this proved fortunate, preparations were made to 
extend the trade. The account of the steps taken is given by Mendoza, 
as follows 1 ^^They are trying here to raise a large capital to sustain this 
Levant negotiation, and not only have the richest merchants and <!Oin- 
panies contributed largely, but the Councillors and the Queen herself. 
aS’SOjOOO has already been got togetherl^’ Elizabeth either invested or 
lent as much as 06^40,000 of this amount, and her contribution came out 
of the treasure taken from the Spaniards by Drake, a portion of which 
had been given to the Crown®. 

It is generally assumed that the Levant company all through its 
history was organized as a ‘‘regulated*” undertaking, like the Merc^hant 
Adventurers. However, the evidence is quite conclusive that, until 
nearly the end of the sixteenth century, the trade was conducttKl on a 
joint-stock basis. For instance, the references to the nu^mlK^rship in the 
charter of 1681, as consisting of partners is sufficiently clear. Then, 
when prior to 1691, the company petitioned for a new charter, Burghley 
made a note on the document asking whether the reorganize! company 
was to be conducted by a society or by every merchant inde{H*ndently®, 
and the petitioners replied that the business was to l>e earriKl on }>y tuu* 
joint-stock as under the former patent^. The lettei's of the conqjany to 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, exmx. 5B; cr*xv. ijtt; Vuirndar^ 
pp. 21, 148. ^ lUd., CM. 84; (^akudar^ p. 87. 

® Printed in Hakluyt, Voyages^ v. pp. 192-202. 

^ Oakndar of State Papers,, An the Archixm of Sirmneae^ 1680-6, p. 482. The use 
of the word capital*' is interesting but it does not occur in the original—** Tmttn 
aqui de hacer una gran hoka para entretener esta negociacion de Levimta" In « 
Dictionary in Spanish and English^ by John Minsheu, London, 1698, the word 
capital" does not occur. « Vide supra. Part n, Chapter xv. 

« State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, ocxxxjx. 140; (Mmdar, 1691-4, pp. 88, 89, 

^ Ibid,, ooxH. 12, 13; Calendar, 1691-4, pp. 169-70. 
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the factors in 1599 show that at that time all goods were consigned on 
account of the company, and the agents in Turkey had express instruc- 
tions to confiscate anything sent in the company’s ships and owned by 
an individuals In 1604 in the debate on the position of the companies 
in Parliament, it was mentioned that this body had been a joint-stock 
until recently^. 

After the formation of the company in 1681 the profits for some time 
were very large — ^the goods imported into England sold at about three 
times as much as those that had been exchanged for them in Turkey®. 
Both the Venetians and the Spaniards were jealous of the progress made 
by the English in this trade, which Mendoza described in 1582 as being 
“ extremely profitable^” Still there were reverses to be met ; the danger 
from pirates was very great, and the agents of the Spanish government 
were intriguing against the company in Turkey. By 1586 a scheme had 
been prepared for closing the Straits of Gibraltar against English ship- 
ping®, and the Venetians were making as many difficulties as they could®. 

The charter of 1681 was due to lapse in 1588, and it was possibly the 
excitement of repelling the Armada that occasioned some delay in the 
execution of a new grant. Besides there were some points to be adjusted. 
Under the charter of 1581 there were only twenty members. It is 
probable that this limitation had already been relaxed, but a claim 
was made by merchants who had traded in the western part of the 
Mediterranean, that, since their trade was gone, owing to the war with 
Spain, they should be admitted into the company on their paying their 
share of the charges already incurred^ Another reason for extending 
the membership was the continued opposition of the Venetians to the 
entrance of English merchants into the Adriatic. It seems that many of 
the company of Venetian merchants had not entered the Levant under- 
taking in 1681, and it was now considered advisable to provide for these. 
In a petition from the company it was stated that the cost of establishing 
the trade had been «£^40,000, and that there had been spent about d&l 0,000 
in the Venetian republic, which area it was now proposed to include within 
that over which this organization had trading privileges®. Therefore the 

^ TU Dawn of British Trade to the East Indies ^ edited by Henry Stevens, London, 

1886, p. 276. 

^ Journals of the House of Oommons, i. j). 220. 

® Anderson, Annals, *ut supra, ii. p. 299. 

^ Calendar of State Papers., An the Archives of Simancas, 1580-6, p. 366. 

^ Ibid., p. 662. 

® Calendar State Papers, Venetian, 1581-90, pp. 329, 408. 

State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, ooxxxix. 41-3; Calendar, 1691-4, p. 68. 
It was also urged in these petitions that many of the members were not merchants, 
vide Part i.. Chapter vx. 

« Md., coxxxix. 44; Calendar, p. 69 (printed in The Early History of the Levant 
Company, by M. Ei)Stein [1908], pp. 268-^1). 
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situation resolved itself into the formation of a new joint-stock, which 
purchased from the previous one the concessions it had obtained* This 
unproductive outlay was divided into shares of <£130 each, and sub- 
sequently calls were made to provide working capitals When this 
arrangement was effected, the way was clear for the completion of the 
charter which was signed on January 2nd, 1592. In this document the 
undertaking was formally incorporated as the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of the Levant^ with powers to choose annually one governor 
and twelve assistants. The area over which the monopoly extended was 
now made to include not only Turkey, but, in addition, the State of 
Venice. This, with the other privileges granted, was to end in twelve 
years, but Elizabeth reserved to herself and the Privy Council a right of 
revoking the whole or any part of the charter. In one respect this in- 
strument differs from other similar grants, in so far as it was designed as a 
retaliatory measure against Venice. For over ten years the government 
there had paid no attention to Elizabeth’s requests for the removal of 
the restraints on English commerce, and now the Queen decided to pro- 
hibit all importation of currants or the wine of Candia ” by Venetians. 
Since none of her subjects, save the company, might exercise this tnule, 
such a clause in the charter strengthened the monopoly of the Ijcvaxiit 
merchants^ The general argument for extensive privileges in Turkey 
was formulated by the company at a later date, in the following terms ; 

The Turkish government being essentially different from any other in 
Europe, perfectly despotic in its nature, and approached only like that 
of all Oriental people ancient and modern, through the medium of 
presents and particular influence, no intercourse can be carried on with 
the natives with any security unless under certain regulations called 
capitulations, agreed upon by the respective coiiris. By the tenns of 
their capitulations, all causes of dispute in which a bVank is com^eniwi, 
must be determined by the interference of tlie Aml>assador or ('onstil of 
the nation by which he is protected, and to support thc*ir conscHjuence 
and to protect their persons, and carry on their correspondenc<‘ with the 
authorities of the country, subordinate officers such as dragomen, janis- 
saries, &c., are indispensably requisite. Now as it was the p<>li<7 of tlu* 
government of England to throw the whole weight of jaiyirig those 
officers and establishments on the Levant company, it was but mtsonuble 
to confer on them the appointment and maiuigement of those* wlu>m the*y 
had to support, and it is clear that this power would Ik* nugatory, unless 
the British subjects resident in Turkey were made amenable in a certain 
degree to their authority. It was to this end that tlie chaiters and acts 

1 Hakluyt, Voyages, vi. p. 88. 

2 ^^The charter of the English merchants for the Levant’* in Hakluyt, Voyages, 
VI. pp. 73-92. 
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restricted the trade to controlable numbers of the company, permitted 
them to make laws for its regulation, enabled them to resist avanias, by 
which British subjects might be involved in disputes hazardous to their 
lives and property, authorized them to levy duties to pay the expenses of 
the protecting establishments and finally empowered them to send re- 
fractory persons out of the country to England, and so prevent the 
mischief that would certainly arise if they refused to obey the onl^ 
authorities, which by the terms of their capitulations, could restrain 
them from doing eviP.” In the time of Elizabeth there was an additional 
reason for a more far-reaching monopoly, since, by an Oriental fiction, all 
the goods sent from England, were supposed to be received in Turkey as 
the personal venture of the foreign sovereign, and therefore, through thus 
colouring’’ the commodities of her subjects Elizabeth incurred a certain 
personal responsibility for their conducts 

The currant trade, as might be expected under the absolute nature of 
the monopoly, was highly profitable. Mention is made in 1592 of the 
gain from this source alone, being o&ll,500 a year®; but the whole of 
this profit did not find its way to the company, since the monopoly was 
burdened by an exceedingly high customs-duty. Under such circum- 
stances the cost to the consumer was great and attention was drawn to it 
in Parliaments The company was able to obtain considerable profit after 
paying the impost, and about 1599 an ofler was made of a still larger 
payment to the Crown on condition that the monopoly should be trans- 
ferred®. The company relied on its charter, which had still a few years 
to run, whereupon the Privy Council exercised its discretion and sus- 
pended it®. Under such pressure the undertaking was greatly disturbed 
and distracted, and the governor was in much doubt as to whether it 
could continue to trade^. Eventually an offer was made and accepted 
that the company should undertake to pay a year as a lump sum 

in liexi of customs, and the trade was reorganized. This settlement was 
only of short duration, and the monopoly was again suspended, the com- 
pany trading in competition with a rival body of adventurers®. Under 
these circumstances the customs-composition of o£*4,000 was no longer 

^ Accomit of the Lemnt Company with some notices of the Benefits conferred upon 
Society by its officers, in promoting the cause of humanity and the fine Arts; cf. Observa-^ 
tio 7 tH on the Religion,,. of the Turks, to which is added the ^tate of the Turkey Trade, 
from its origin to the present time, London, l77l, pp. 357-65. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cclvi. 18 ; Calendar, 1595-7^ p. 162. 

3 Md., coxui. 36; Calendar, 1591-4, p. 227. 

^ Vide supra, Part i.. Chapter vi. 

^ Stevens, Dawn of British Trade in the Bast Indies, ut supra, p. 280. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cclxxv. 27 ; Calendar, 1598-1601, p. 450. 

^ Stevens, Dawn of British Trade in the Bast Indies, ui supra, p. 280. 

** Journals of the House of Commons, i. p. 220. 
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paid, but this brought no gain to the consumers of currants, since in 
1603 the Privy Council authorized the Lord Treasurer to impose such 
duties as would make good the loss of revenue to the Crown\ It was 
during these struggles that the original joint-stock company was either 
transformed into, or replaced by a regulated one. In March 1599 the 
trade was on a joint-stock basis^, but in June 1600 a list was drawn up 
of the names of the members of the company, which shows that it was 
then a regulated body. There were 83 “freemen” (one of whom was a 
woman) who had 189 servants or factors^. The facts that this list 
records the names of servants who had died abroad, and also that there 
is mention of there having been two companies until recently^, make it 
probable that, while the trade was disorganized, a regulated company had 
been formed in spite of the charter, which made good its position against 
the older foundation receiving a new incorporation in 1605. 

1 State Papers, Domestic, James I., iv. 46; Calendar^ 1603-10, p. 51. 

2 Vide mpra^ p. 85. 

^ Calendar Salisbury x, pp. 214-17. ^ Ibid,, p. 240. 



SECTION V. THE EAST INDIA TRADE. 


The Goveenor and Company op Merchants op London 
TRADING INTO THE EaST InDEBS. 

A. The Terminable Stocks from 1599 to 1667. 

The development of English joint-stock enterprize in foreign trade 
during the .sixteenth century is dominated by the conditions governing 
the importation of commodities produced in the tropics — indeed, if the 
African companies be excepted, it was related, as to each new starting 
point, to the commerce with the Orient. The original aim of the Russia 
company had been the discovery of a north-east passage, and this enter- 
prize was most successful dming the years that the route it had opened 
overland remained available. The same idea was the incentive in the 
first three expeditions of the “Company of Cathay” better known as 
Frobisher’s Voyages, though in this case the passage sought was that by 
the north-west. In the last quarter of the century a number of causes 
contributed towards the making of fresh efforts in order to secure a share 
in a branch of commerce which was believed to be exceedingly profitable. 
Thomas Stephens is said to have been the first Englishman .who lived in 
India, and the communications he sent homo revealed some of the secrets 
that had been hitherto jealously guarded by the Portuguese. Up to 
1680 the project of a direct trade with India had been regarded as 
a promising scheme, but in that year the absorption of Portugal by 
Spain made the problem an urgent one, since the Dutch wei-e prohibited 
by Philip II. from trading with Portugal, and just at this time the 
advisers of Elizabeth no doubt feared that the state of tension between 
England and Spain would ressult in a similar exclusion as against this 
country. Steps were at once taken towards obtaining spices indepen- 
dently of the market at Lisbon. The Levant company was established, 
thereby starting a new trading-ro^te to the East. The company of 
Cathay fitted out its last voyage in 1682 which was intended to pene- 
trate to India by the Cape of Good Hope, while in 1583 Ralph Fitch 
was sent on a mission to Eastern potentates*. 

* Hakluyt, Voyages, v. pp. 466-506. 
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A fresh incentive to the movement was given by the capture of the 
San Filipe in 1587, the cargo of which presented in concrete form the 
immense value of the commodities that could be shipped from the 
Indies \ No sooner had the alarm occasioned by the Armada subsided 
than application was made to the Crown by a group of merchants for 
a license which would authorize them to send three ships and two or 
three pinnaces to India®. This was in October 1589 and the adven- 
turers spent two years on the preparations, the expedition sailing in 1591 
under the command of Captain James Lancaster. It succeeded in reach- 
ing Indian waters by the Cape ; and, though at one period the prospects 
were promising, through one fatality after another, most of the ships 
were lost, and Lancaster returned almost alone in 1594^ Meanwhile 
Fitch had arrived in England after an absence of eight years, and his 
reports pictured India as an almost inexhaustible treasure-house. Further 
evidence was obtained from the capture of the notable intercepted register 
of the government of the East Indies in the Madrc de Dios in 1592**. 
In the same year Linschoten had returned to Holland, his native 
country, and English merchants were able to learn that his experience 
confirmed that of Fitch. Two years later John Watts, one of the leiixling 
venturers in privateering expeditions and afterwards a governor of the 
East India company, organized a company which fitted out three sliips 
intended to intercept Spanish vessels. Lancaster, who was in connnand, 
having learnt that the cargo of a richly-laden Spanish carraclc from the 
East Indies had been stored at Pernambuco, determined to take the 
town. With the assistance of Captain Venner and some Dutch ships 
this object was attained, and the quantity of spices secured gav(* great 
comfort ” to those concerned in the voyage®. 

By 1695-6, both in Holland and England, syndicates wen* employed 
in preparing vessels for India. The Dutch venture which Miilc(i in 1595 
was more fortunate than the English one of the following year. The 
latter was financed by a company in which Sir Robert Dudley was a chief 
adventurer. News was received in 1598 that two rich Portuguese ships 
had been taken®, but many members of the expiKlition perisheil through 

^ The Naval Tracts of Sir William Moiwoiiy edited by M. C (Navy 
Records Society, 1902), A. p. IHO, 

2 State Papers, East Indies, i. 8. 

3 TAe Voyages of Sir James Lancaster to the hksi indies^ editetl by C leinents H, 
Markham, London (Hakluyt Society, 1877), pp. 1-84; Aituafs of the ihmratde Bmt 
India Oompayiy, by John Bruce, London, 1810, u p. lOib 

^ "" Certayne Reasons why the English Marchanta may trade with the Emt 
Indies*' [1600] in Bruce, AnTials of the Bast InAia t’ompuny, i. p. 110. 

® Voyages of Sir James Lancaster, pp. 08, 39, 4ik 

® State Papers, East Indies, 1 . 11, Prom the mention of the names of Richard 
Allen and Thomas Broomfield in this commission it has been sometimes taken that 
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disease, and the vessels were lost^. While this misfortune depressed the 
English merchants and made them unwilling to attempt another voyage, 
the Dutch expeditions had been remarkably successful. Naturally the 
great profits obtained in Holland aroused a fresh desire in the citizens 
of London to participate in the new trade, and further inducements were 
not wanting. In 1599 the Levant company had fallen into difficulties®, 
and the Dutch seized the opportunity, afforded them by a scarcity of 
spices in England, of raising the price of pepper from 3^. 5d, to 6^. and 
even 8^. per lb. ® It became clear that the time had come to make a 
fresh effort to open a direct trade to the Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in the latter half of the year preparations were so far advanced 
that on September S4th (1599) 101 persons had undertaken to adventure 
6»y. 8cl in the intended voyage^. Of these as many as twenty- 
three can be identified as members of the Levant company®, which 
number might be considerably increased if account were taken of those 
whose names were added subsequently, amongst the latter being Thomas 
Smythe, who filled the position of governor in both bodies. 

The first recorded meeting was held on September 24th (1699), when 
there were present 57 of the adventurers. Fifteen of the subscribers 
were elected to serve as committees or directors,” and it was resolved 
that neither ships nor goods should be accepted in payment of the 
amounts adventured. It was also decided that the minimum subscrip- 
tion should be X^SOO, and that an immediate call of Is. per cent, was to 
be made®. The committees at once applied to the Privy Council for 
a charter of incorporation since the trade to India was so remote that it 
could not be carried on but in a joint and united stock’'. Just at this 
time a proposed peace with Spain was under consideration, and the 
Council feared that the sending out of the expedition might lead to 
a failure in the negotiations®. Though Elizabeth had expressed her 
gracious acceptance” of the voyage® it is just possible that, quite 
apart from the exigencies of the diplomatic situation, she would not 
have been sorry that it should be delayed. The Crown had obtained 

they were shareholders in the expedition. From the form of the document it seems 
more probable they were the factors or agents. 

1 Vurchas, //a* Pilgrims^ ii. pp. 288-97. ^ Vide supra^ p. 87. 

^ The llidory of British India, by Sir W. W. Hunter, London, 1899, i. p. 279. 

4 Court Book of the East India Company (at the India OfHce), vol. i. The first 
volume has been printed under the title The JJaw?t of British Trade to the Bast Indies 
as recorded in the Court Minutes of the Bast India Company, 1599-1603, edited by 
Henry Stevens, London, 1886, pp. 1-4. 

® Cf. List of Members of the Levant Company, Salisbury MSS., Part x. pp. 214-16. 

® Court Book, i.. Sept. 24, 1599, Stevens, pp. 4-7. 

5“ Court Book, i., SepL 25, 1599, Stevens, p. 8. 

« Court Book, i., October 16, 1599, Stevens, p. 11. ® Ibid. 
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from prizes captured in the Island Voyage ” of 1597 East Indian drugs 
sufficient to last the country for many years, and it may have been 
considered worth while in 1699 to maintain the monopoly until the 
stock was exhausted ^ In view of these various considerations the 
adventurers decided to proceed no further with the actual fitting out of 
an expedition until the obstacles had been removed. 

Just a year after the first meeting the adventurers again assembled. 
Though no entry had been made in the minute-book from October 16th, 
1599, to September 23rd, 1600, much had been accomplished in the 
interval. An undertaking from the Privy Council had been secured 
under which it was provided that the voyage would not be stayed^, 
while amongst the merchants of the City increased support had been 
gained. In view of these considerations it was proposed that prepara- 
tions should now be made for the expedition, and this motion was 
carried, the vote being taken by a show of hands. As a result of the 
period of reflection from October 1599 to September 1600 it was seen 
that a larger capital would be required than that originally proposed, 
and on October 13th the committees decided not to refuse any adven- 
ture of <£^200 until the whole sum had I’eached o£55,000, it being 
supposed that some who had set down their contributions would with- 
draw their names^ Calls had already been made of which the second 
was payable on October 28th, and at a meeting held on that day it was 
announced that the charter was drawn up and was now in the han<Ls of 
the Attorney-General. Since it was proposed in this instrumetil that 
the management of the company was to consist of a governor and twenty- 
four committees, Thomas Smythe was elected to the former office, and 
additional adventurers were nominated for the latter posts in ovdur to 
complete the number t The charter was signed on December 31st, 1600. 
It incorporates 218 pei-sons, whose names are given, as ike (kmrnor aitd 
Compcmy of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies with the 
usual privileges of a corporation including the right to hav(» a common 
seal, which from tyme to tyme, att their will and plt‘usuer to breakts 
chandge and to make new or alter as to them shall sccme i»X{K*<lient.^ 
Membership was confined to those mentioiusl in the charter, tlieir sons 
at the age of twenty-one, their factoi-w and appi^mtices, as m to studi 
as were subsequently admitted to the freedom. The mamtg^mient was 
to be in the hands of a governor and twenty-four comiinttet*s. The 

^ Vida infra f Part n., Div. xv, 

2 Court Book, i.. Sept. 23, 1600, Stevens, pp, 11, 12. 

2 Court Book, i., Oct, 13, 1600, Stevens, p. 4^. 

^ Court Book, I., Oct. 28, 1600, Stevens, p. 62. The numWr of committees had 
been increased from the original 15 to 17 by October 30, 1630, so that only seven 
names were to be added on this occasion. 
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first officials were named in the charter, and they were to hold office to 
July. Subsequently in that month the members were to meet in any 
convenient place ’’ to elect persons for these offices for the ensuing year. 
At any court-meeting a member of the company might be chosen as 
deputy to the governor.’’ Full powers were given to the freemen to 
meet as often as necessary to make ^treasonable laws, constitutions, 
orders, and ordinances... necessary and convenient for the good govern- 
ment of the company.” Breaches of such bye-laws were punishable both 
tt by imprisonment of body and by fines and amerciaments.” 

Special privileges were conferred on the company subject to certain 
limitations. It was granted ‘‘the whole entire and only trade and 
traffic” in all places where trade was possible from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Straits of Magellan, provided that such trade should not 
be prosecuted in any district already in the lawful and actual posses- 
sion ” of any friendly Christian prince without first obtaining his per- 
mission. The first four voyages were exempted from customs outwards. 
In each voyage the company was allowed to export all the foreign silver 
it had brought into the country, provided that such export should not 
exceed o6^30,000 in any one voyage, and that 66*6,000 of it had been first 
coined at the mint. Licenses might be issued to non-freemen to trade 
within the specified limits. All Englishmen, save freemen or licensees, 
are forbidden to trade in the area assigned to the company under penalty 
of the Queen’s indignation and the forfeiture of the ships and cargoes 
(half the value of these falling to the Crown, the other half to the 
company). Further, offenders were subject to imprisonment till they 
had executed a bond of J*1,000 as security against a repetition of the 
offence. It was further provided that freemen, who failed to pay their 
adventures prior to the sailing of the first voyage were subject to dis- 
franchisement. All these privileges were granted for a period of fifteen 
years from Christmas 1600, renewable for a like term upon condition 
that the trade ^‘be not hurtful, but shall be shown profitable” to the 
realm. On the other hand should the company be found hurtful, its 
privileges might be recalled or modified on two years’ noticed 

The augmentation of the number of adventurers shows that the 
scheme had grown in favour since its inception, but it was one thing 
to obtain signatures to the roll of subscribers and quite another to 
collect the instalments from them when these became due. Times were 
bad and capital was scarce, indeed it is not improbable that the greater 
part that was paid promptly consisted of funds temporarily diverted 
from the Levant trade where it could not be profitably utilized. When 

^ Oharten granted to the East India Company from 1601, also the Treaties and 
Grants made with, or obtained from, the Princes and Powers in India from the year 
im to 1772, 1 , pp. 1-26. 
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the second call was due at the end of October many of the members had 
not paid it, and a considerable number were in arrear with the firsts 
Similar complaints were again made in November and December 1600^. 
At a general court held on January 1st, 1601, it was reported that the 
capital promised for the expedition, which was soon to start, was less than 
the amount required by ^£*4,000 to d£^5,000 and the adventurers were in 
arrear by d6^4,000, so that altogether ^8,000 or £9^000 was necessary 
before the ships could sail. This difficulty was met by a resolution 
which compelled each shareholder to add a further 10 per cent, to his 
adventure, thus bringing the minimum holding, which came to be 
regarded as the share, to £9S,0. It was provided that if additional 
voluntaiy ’’ applications for stock or shares were received, and if the 
defaulters made good the arrears due by them, this assessment would be 
treated as a loan, repayable when funds were received under these two 
heads®. Five days later an order had been procured from the Privy 
Council commanding those in arrear to pay under threat of imprison- 
ments Even these drastic measures did not suffice to bring in the 
arrears; and, inasmuch as there was a penalty under which memlxii's, 
who did not pay the assessment of 10 per cent., were liable to liave the 
amount they had previously furnished diminished by a like sum, it was 
resolved on February 10th, 1601, that those adventurez’s, who having 
already paid in both their original adveiztuz*e and the assessmeizt thez'con 
and who in addition added a further 10 per cent, on the sum first 
subscribed, should be credited not only with the payments they Izad 
made, but there would be given them as a bozms fronz the {Kinaity, 
exacted from the defaulters, a quantity of stock e<jual to their hist 
payment. That is, in fact, in a concrete cases an adventurer who had 
paid £9&0 on one share and who added £9Q would receive a credit in 
stock for £%Q0y so that it is interesting zxnd importezzt to notice that 
this device was tantamount to the issuing of stock or slzares at a dis- 
count®. Finally it was only with considerable difficulty that the voyage 
started on February 13th, 160P, and tlze governor ancl conmiittecH wez'e 
pursued by the clamour of such as werc» owetl money by the ctnnpany’'. 
In spite of the assessment and the propo.sed bonus th<* (leht remained >d 
^9,000, against which there was as much as A^7,0(K) due l>y adventurers 
on their shares®. By this time it had been recogniy;ed that there was 

^ Court Book, i., Oct. 28, 1(500, Htevezm, p. (52, 

2 Court Book, i., Nov. 21, Dec. 8, 1600, Stevens, pp. Bit) Btl 

3 Court Book, i., Jan. 8, 1(501, Stevenn, p. 110. 

4 Court Book, i., Jan. 14, 1601, Stevens, p, 112. 

® Court Book, i., Feb. 10, 1601, Stevens, p. If*l8. 

6 Voyages of Sir James LaiicasteT) p. $8. 

^ Court Book, z., March 2, 1601, Stevens, p. 156, 

8 Court Book, i., March 6, 1601, Stevens, p. 156. 
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little prospect of collecting the whole of the arrears, and it was resolved 
to make another assessment of 10 per cent, with the encouragement ’’ 
that the penalty of this amount deducted from such as failed to pay it 
would be divided amongst those who responded promptly^ It follows 
that the minimum subscription was now ^^240, while the shareholder 
who had duly paid his assessments was credited with stock considerably 
in excess of that amount. There were certain minor peculiarities in the 
capital account of this voyage. It w*as usual to pay the sailors their 
wages on the return of the ships ; hence in the case of a successful ex- 
pedition this charge was defrayed out of the proceeds, in an unsuccessful 
one by a levy on the adventurers. The governor of the East India 
company introduced a co-operative element by arranging that each 
mariner should be rated as the owner of an adventure to the extent of 
two months’ wages ^ A similar arrangement was made in the engage- 
ment of the factors, so that a certain proportion of the stock of the 
voyage was assigned to those who were members of the expedition. 
Again there was the effect of the financing of an attempt to discover 
a north-west passage to be taken account of. The funds necessary were 
raised by a further levy on the stock already subscribed, on this occasion 
at the rate of 6 per cent., and it was agreed that the capital so provided 
should rank as if it had been contributed for the voyage to India®. In 
this way a member of the company who adventoed in the voyage to 
discover the north-west passage had a double chance of a profit on his 
investment, since, besides any gains from the expedition, he was entitled 
to share pro rata in the returns from that sent out via the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1601. It is only after aU these various adjustments are made 
that the nominal capital of the voyage of 1601 ” is arrived at, which 
was returned at dC68,373'^. 

The immense difficulty experienced in obtaining sufficient capital, as 
shown by the various inducements offered to secure the later payments, 
is vital towards the understanding of the early history of the company. 
It explains for instance the failure of the attempt to float a stock for 
a second voyage to India in September and October 1601. It had been 
intended to form a separate stock for this expedition, and it was proposed 
in September 1601 that the minimum subscription should be d&lOO, and 

^ Court Book, i., April 1, 1601, Stevens, pp. 160-1. 

2 Court Book, i., No7. 0, 1600, Stevens, p. 70. Since the mariners were 
advanced two months' wages it is not clear whether they were required to pay this 
against their adventures or whether the latter was intended to be additional to the 
usual pay. 

3 Court Book, i., March 29, 1602, Stevens, p. 207- This expedition is described 
in Hunter, British India, pp. 266-9. 

^ Jeremy Sambrooke's Report on the Progress of the East India Trade,” MSS. 
at the India Office, Home Miscellaneous, xn. p. 33. 
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that no adventurer should be assessed beyond the amount he had under- 
taken to provided It required some courage for a member to join the 
new stock, since the market price of an interest in the first voyage was 
below par. Thus on July 24th an adventure of ,£200 paid (which was 
subject to the assessments of £40) realized £180 or a discount of 10 per 
cent.^ while again on November 5th another of £220 paid (and subject 
to one assessment of £20) was sold for £204. lO.?., a discount of about 
7 per cent.® Accordingly it was not surprising that by October 13th 
only £11,000 had been promised, which was characterized as “noe con- 
venient proportion to sett out any voyage at all The adventurers how- 
ever as a body were determined to await the outcome of the expedition 
they had provided before risking more, and the governor and committees, 
in the face of pressure from the Privy Council, were compelled to give 
way to the general feeling of the members of the company. Pending the 
return of the ships from India, an effort was made to discover an alter- 
native route to the East by the north-west passage ; and, even for this 
expedition for which only £3,000 was asked, there was, as has been 
shown, no little difficulty in obtaining capital, which was only procured 
by the offer of exceptional inducements®. From Septeml)er 1601 till 
news was received in June 1603 that one of the vessels of the first 
voyage might shortly be expected with a good cargo, the c'ompauy 
devoted itself mainly to the perfecting of its internal organization. Its 
characteristics have frequently been noted, especially those that contain 
elements of old-world picturesejueness, such as the march of the beadle 
carrying the subscription-book or to summon the adventurers to a court, 
the feasts’’ of the freemen, the disciplinary rules by which they were 
fined for absence from a meeting, late appearance, or a neglect of the 
courtesies of debate®. It is perhaps not unnaltiral that in these* accounts 
attention should be drawn to cei*tain points of contac^t lx*tween this InKly 
and the contemporary type of regulated company, such m the limitation 
of the freedom and the system of texnninable stocks. Care however 
must be taken not to press the analogy loo far, and there is the datxger 
of drawing inferences from the isolated case of this <*ompany, aiul 
assuming these to represent the general development of the sysU*rn as 
a whole. It seems symmetrical to bike the terminable st<K*k« of this 
company as a transition between the regulated and the joint-stock 

^ Court Book, i.. Sept. IJi, 1001, Stevens, p. IBO. 

2 Court Book, i., July 24, 1601, SteveuR, p. 181. 

^ Court Book, i., Nov, 5, 1601, Stevens, p, lO?). 

* Court Book, r., Oct. 23, 1001, StevenB, p, 180. 

® Court Book, i., Au^. 1, 1601, Stevens, p, 184. 

® Cf. Hunter, British India^ i. pp. 255-65 ; (’ollectiona for a History of the Eairt 
India Company,** by James Fulham, Brit Mus. Add* MS* 24034, f. 100, 104, 
140-4. 
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company. It is necessary to note however that other and earlier under- 
takings, such as the Russia company, the Mines Royal and the Mineral and 
Battery Works, had each of them capitals which were relatively perma- 
nent. It follows that the terminable stocks of this undertaking are to 
be ascribed to something exceptional in its position. The explanation 
is to be found partly in the state of feeling at the time of its incorpora- 
tion, partly to certain personal characteristics of the adventurers. 
Attention has already been directed to the important part played by 
the Levant company in the foundation of the younger society, and just 
about 1600 there was much division of opinion amongst the members 
as to whether the former body should be still conducted on a joint- 
stock basis or should be reorganized as a regulated enterprize. Traces of 
this point of view are to be found in the East India charter, which, 
while intended primarily for a joint-stock body, has many expressions 
that would be more appropriate to a regulated one. Instances of this 
tendency are to be found in the importance given to the freedom and in 
the stipulations describing the monopoly as granted to the members and 
their factors. In the second place the groups from which the adven- 
turers were drawn is deserving of attention. A few were members of the 
Russia company and of other companies with a comparatively permanent 
capital. There was a large body, amongst whom the most prominent 
was Watts, which had been accustomed to the privateering syndicates 
of the period, in which it was convenient to treat each separate cruise 
as, financially, a distinct enterprize. Again the influx of the Levant 
merchants was due to the lack of opportunity for profit in their own 
business. This was regarded as temporary, and these merchants no 
doubt contemplated withdrawing their resources from the Indian trade 
when the outlook in the Mediterranean became less overcast. For these 
special x’casons the East India company was somewhat exceptional in 
adopting the sys tern of terminable stocks. Nevertheless there were counter- 
tendencies which prevented the forces indicated from exerting their full 
influence during the earliest years of the company’s history. J ust when 
the ships of the first voyage reached England the country was being 
decimated by the plague, which was raging most fiercely in August and 
September 1603 and continued to claim victims till the close of the 
year^ Business was almost at a standstill till the end of the year, and 
it wfiH found impossible to realize the cargoes of the ships. The sending 
out of the second voyage (which should have sailed in 1602) was urgent, 
and the only method by which the expedition could be set forth in the 

^ London's I^ord Have Mercy upon Us, A true Relation of the Seven Modem 
Plagues or Visitations in Loudon, lOOo," in Somers' TraoU, vxi. p. 54. The deaths 
from plague in the out-parishes exceeded 2000 a week from August 11 to Sept. 22, 
the highest return being for the week ending Sept. 1, when the deaths were 3034. 

S. a II. 
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spring of 1604 was by applying all the resources that could be realized 
to the supplying of the fleet. This involved the continuance of the 
joint-stock 5 and therefore the accounts of the first and second voyages 
were amalgamated, and the divisions applied to both. According to 
the statement of the company the capital of the second voyage was 
0^60, 450S which was added to that of the first, and dividends were paid 
on the total of ^^128,8232. The question arises as to how this operation 
was carried through, and it is unfortunate that the minute-book covering 
this period is missing^, since it would have shown whether a new capital 
of <£^60,450 was subscribed and paid in or whether the adventurers in 
the former voyage were given the option of transferring their stock from 
the first to the second expedition, and having it doubled. The reasons 
in support of the guess that the second alternative may have been 
adopted are drawn from the financial condition of the company at this 
time. It was only able to send out in 1604 goods and bullion to the 
value of <£^12,302, the rest of the resources being required for the repair 
of the ships. Now the first voyage had given good returns, and, after 
paying expenses, there should have been a certain amount realized before 
the fleet sailed again or very shortly afterwards. That sum would have 
been available in addition to a further subscription of fresh capital, if 
there had been one, and it would have been folly to havt^ sent the 
vessels with such a meagre lading had there been any possibility of in- 
creasing it. 

Not only was the company confronted with financial distress in 1604, 
but in the same year its legal position was sei’iously eadangert^l by 
attacks made upon it both by the Crown and in Parliament. The latter 
may be best understood in relation to the general j)osition of foreign 
trading companies, and it has already been dealt with from this point of 
view^. The other assault on the company'^s status arose through a 
license granted by James I. to Sir Edward Michelfaorne, who hml l)een 
one of those named in the charter, and who a.skc*d employment a.s a 
principal commander in the first expedition. Being di.sfippoiiited, he 
failed to pay his adventure, and was solemnly di.sfranchi.M*<l in WOW 
Through the favour of the King he was able to obtain a permission, 
dated June 18th, 1604, in favour of himself and his associates to trade 
to China and other places in the Eiist notwithstanding any grant or 
charter to the contrary* On the strengUi of this instrument Michel- 

^ Sambrooke's Report, ut mpra. 

^ Vide Summary of Capital/' p. 123. 

s The Court Book now marked voL i. ends on June 23, nm, that known m 
vol. II. begins Dec. 31, 1606. 

^ Vide supra, Part i. Chapter vi. 

* Court Book, i., July 6, 1601, Stevens, p. 178. 

® Fcedera, xvi. p. 582. 
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borne'^s syndicate sent out an expedition which, is said “to have made 
the English name abhorred in the Eastern seas’’ by reason of the number 
of its piracies ^ While Michelborne’s ships escaped with a part of their 
plunder, the company was left to bear the odium of their misdeeds, and 
the ill-effects of this visit were experienced for some years to come. To 
these anxieties at home and abroad there were added fears as to the 
safety of the ships of the second vo 3 ^age, which became considerably 
overdue. At one time many of the adventurers had become so dis- 
couraged that they were inclined to abandon the whole enterprize^. At 
length in 1606 the expedition returned, and it was known that a con- 
sidei'able profit had been obtained. Steps were taken to begin the 
winding up of the stock by clearing accounts and making divisions (on 
account of principal and profit) to the members. It was only in 1609® 
that the liquidation was completed, and the total divisions came to 
195 pex' cent."^ This result is to be understood in relation to the methods 
by which the capital had been obtained since it relates to the nominal 
amount, and it has been shown that those adventurers who paid their 
instalments at the dates they were due received a substantial bonus in 
stock, and it may have been a very large one®. Moreover some of the 
distributions were made in commodities which were rated at the whole- 
sale price or below it, and it follows that the adventurer who accepted 
such a division had the opportunity of making a further profit on the 
realization of it. 

The success of the first and second voyages had the important result 
of establishing the trade, and the company at once began to take sub- 
scriptions for a third voyage which sailed in 1607, and from this date 
onwards for a long period vessels were sent to India each year. The 
whole capital raised was <£^58,500, out of which d£^6,000 was paid to the 
former stock for certain assets purchased from it®. As early as May 13th 
plans were under consideration for the preparation of another voyage 
which was to be ready early in 1608. It was proposed that a new stock 
should be subscribed for the fourth and fifth voyages, which was to 
consist of shares (or minima subscriptions) of £500 each, and the adven- 
turers were authorized to take in others under them. The sum required 
was fixed at J?50,000, and it was announced that if the whole amount 

^ Hunter, Hint, of Britinh India, i. p. 284. 

® Hintory of the European Commerce with India, by David Macplierson, London, 
1812, p. 84! 

3 CJf. Court Book, n., Feb. 7, 1009, Sept 9, 1007. The Court Books are 
summarised in the (Jalmdarn of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indies, 

* Vide infra, “ Summary of Capital,” p. 123, 

s Vide supra, pp, 94, 98. 

® Court Book, n.. Sept. 9, 1007. 
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were not provided by the freemen of the company by J une SOth any of 
the King’s subjects would be admitted to subscribed 

The measure of success obtained in 1606 was not without its penalty, 
for on January 9th, 1607, Richard Penkevell and his associates obtained 
a grant, under the title of ‘Hhe Colleagues for the Discovery of a Northern 
Passage to China^ Cathay^ and other parts of the East Indies,'^'' This 
patent was for a period of seven years, and conferred the absolute possession 
of all lands, not previously occupied by any Christian power, discovei’ed 
by the agents of “the Colleagues,” on their society d While this instru- 
ment was less injurious to the company than the license to Michclborne 
in 1604, the two in conjunction were sufficient to show that James I. 
could not be relied upon not to modify the chai'ter of Elizabeth. When 
a favourable opportunity presented itself a new charter was obtained, in 
which James I. binds himself and his successors “ not to grant any licence 
contrary to the tenour of this present patent.” The new grant, dated 
May 81st, 1609, expressly states that “ the whole entire and only trade” 
to the East Indies within the specified limits was conferred on the 
company “for ever hereafter,” subject to a revocation clause on throe 
years notice**. In order to meet the objection that the company was 
hindering the progress of geographical discovery, it joined witli the 
Russia undertaking and a number of independent adventurers in the 
following year to finance Henry Hudson’s expedition in search of the 
north-west passage, and on July 26th, 1612, the shareholder in this 
venture were incorporated as “ the Governor and Company (fthe Merchants 
ofLondon^ Discoverers of the North-West Passage^. 

Meanwhile the trade with India had l)eeu subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The third voyage of 1607 left before all the money neces- 
sary had been paid by the adventurers TIiohq who Iwul pronuHcd to 
support the next two expeditions refused to provide capital for more 
than one®, and accordingly the fourth voy^^ge of 1608 was out with 
a stock of its own of X^33,000, In June 1608 there was a debt on 
both these voyages, and it was proposed to unite them in one <*ompanv’', 
but this scheme was frustrated by the Io.ss of the ships belonging to the 
fourth voyage. This misfoii;une diminished sul)scriptions for the iifth 

^ Court Book, ii.. May 18, Sept. I, 1007- The minixmim sulmcription was 
subsequently increased to £550. 

** FoederUs xvi. p, dOO. 

3 Charters granted to the Fast India Company^ i, pp. 27-5^1. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, James I., Sign Manuals, n. ;JC>; The ameds (f the 
United Bates...A Series of Historical Manuscripts, collected by Alexander Brown, 
London, 1890, ix. pp. 573, 574; Calendar State Papers, (*olonial, Fast Indies. 1513 
1616, pp. 238-41. ' 

^ Court Book, ii., Feb. 27, 1607. 

Tbid., II., June 14, 21, 1608. 


® Odd., ih, Sept 1, 1607* 
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expedition, which was due to sail in 1609. Though efforts were made 
to secure the support of adventurers, the total obtained was only 3,700, 
and it was decided to amalgamate this capital with that of the third 
voyage, and to continue to trade upon the united stock of both. When 
the accounts were finally made up there were assets available for distri- 
bution which enabled a distribution of 334 per cent, to be paid, yielding 
a profit of 234 per cent., which was the largest in the history of the 
early terminable stocks of the company^ Beginning with 1610 there 
were seven independent voyages, each with a separate capital, and which 
were sent out up to January 1613. The largest stock was that of the 
sixth, for which dfi’SOjlOS had been paid in, while the smallest belonged 
to the twelfth, which had only dff7,142. The most profitable was the 
eleventh (1612), which gave its shareholders divisions of 320 per cent. 
Even the sixth, which was the least successful, returned divisions of 
221 1 per cent.*-* 

These results were considered very favourable, and it is recorded that 
they put new life in bo the trade. It was recognized that the co-existence of 
separate stocks was disadvantageous, and it was decided in 1613 to make 
a fresh subscription on the basis that the capital adventured would be 
used for four successive voyages. The proposal was well received, and 
as much as o&400,000 was underwritten in a fortnight®, while the whole 
amount paid in was o^?418,691^. It was to be provided in annual in- 
stalments of equal amounts which were to be employed in dispatching 
a succession of voyages for four years. The idea of a series of expedi- 
tions with one capital was a natural development of the previous 
interrelation of two voyages and it is possible that the change of title 
may have been thought desirable to avoid the associations that might 
be connected with the name of a ‘‘ thirteenth voyage.” Whatever may 
have been the reason, instead of thirteenth voyage,” the term joint- 
stock was used, and so the whole series of expeditions was described as 
the First Joint-Stock.” 

At this time, as in 1604 and 1607, the degree of success obtained by 
the company induced fresh opposition which manifested itself in 1615 on 
the appearance of a book entitled The Trade's Increase. This tract was 
occasioned primarily by the movement in favour of the fishing industry ; 
and, in support of his contention, the writer surveyed the commerce of 

^ Cf. Summary of Capital/* infmy p. 123. 

2 Ibid. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, James L, lxxv. 28. 

^ Vide Summary of Capital,” infruy i). 123. ITiis is based on Sambrooke's Report. 
Sir William Hunter, on the authority of the MS. Marine Records of the company, 
gives the capitiil of the First Joint-Stock an £429,000, History of British hidia^ 
1. p. 300, XI. p. 177. 
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his time, urging that this trade was most adapted to the fostering of the 
mercantile marine. In adopting this line of argument he was conscious 
that many of his readers would instance the recently established commerce 
with India as a case where shipping had been greatly increased. To 
meet a reply of this character, the East India company, in certain of its 
aspects, was severely criticized. It was alleged that out of twenty-one 
ships used by it, four had been totally lost, and the remainder returned 
home crazed and broken.” The mortality amongst the crews was said 
to have been lamentably great. The whole number of men that had 
sailed from England in the service of the company was given as 3,000, 
two-thirds of whom were missing. ‘‘David,” the author continues, 
“ refused to drink of the well of Bethlehem, when he thirsted and longed, 
because it was the price of blood. This trade, their commodities are at 
a far dearer rate being bought with so many nien'’s lives.” Moreover 
the company was described as resembling the “ enemies of Christendom 
for they carried away the treasure of Europe to inrich the heathen ” by 
the purchase of unnecessary commodities. Finally it was boldly claimed 
that no subjects of the Crown should be debarred “ from trading equally 
in aU places 

The company was highly indignant at the attack upon it* Perhaps 
the title of the tract caused more offence than the contents, since the 
writer had enforced his views on the waste of shipping and the spoil of 
woods by naming his work after the great East Indiaman, of which 
the adventurers were justly proud, and which had been biU 7 K*d by the 
natives at Bantam in 1613. Application was made to the Anbbishop 
of Canterbury for the suppression of the offending publication as tmison- 
able and dangerous, but on further i-eflection Sir Dudley Digges was 
able to convince his fellow-adventurers that the case was one for a reply 
in defence of the East India trade rather than any penal measui^*s*. The 
answer to The Trade'' e increem appeared soon afttir wards undtsr the 
name of Digges, who was able to di.spose of many of the exaggerations of 
his opponent- He points out that, eonsi<hu*ing the length niid dang 4 *r of 
the voyage, a loss of only four ships was not exa*ssive in fifi<*im years. 
The large cost of repaii*s was shown to be a temporary, not a jK*rmanent 
condition of the trade. It arose from the fact that the vt^sels first UHt*d 
were purchased from others, and had not been d(\signed for use in the 
tropics, and it was claimed that now the company had Ixigim to build 
its own ships the expenditure under this head had lx»en grciitly reduced* 
As to the export of treasure, Dif^s was able to show that from 
Michaelmas 1613 to Michaelmas 1614 jxpper had been exj)orted to the 

1 ‘‘The Traders IncreaBe/^ by J. II., f^ndon, 1015, in Ilurkian iv. 

pp. 207»11, 219, 220. 

Court Book, in., Feb, 17, 22, lOM. 
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value of 14^., while the reduction in the price of spices that 

had been effected since the company had imported them to England 
saved the consumers of that country 13*^. 4rf. annually \ The 

appearance of another tract, which was designed to show that India was 
an “ earthly paradise ” from which great wealth could be drawn, was no 
doubt intended as a further reply to the aspersions of The Trader's 
Increase^, 

The period up to 16^0 was one of very considerable prosperity for 
the company. It had established itself against the opposition of the 
Portuguese. A foothold in the Moluccas or Spice Islands had been 
secured, and, as early as 1613, a factory and a valuable trading conces- 
sion on the mainland at Surat had been procured. In 1614 and 1615 
there were negotiations with the Dutch company which it was expected 
would establish a working agreement between the two undertakings. 
It is significant that in 1614 Dutch merchants became adventurers 
for £3,000 to £4,000 in the First Joint-Stocki In 1615, in spite of 
the attack made on the company, its shares sold at 141^ to 144^, and 
it is of interest to note that the governor and committees had directed 
some of these adventiu'es to be disposed of by auction in order that 
members might better know the worth of their holdings, and, as it was 
said, to give a good reputation to the voyage ’’ if a satisfactory price 
were realized^ In the next year there were numerous transactions 
varying between 208 and 218. The first two voyages of this stock had 
yielded considerable profits; and, when it was due to terminate in 
1616, there were most favourable expectations formed of the prospects 
of the company. Some of the increased prosperity was attributed to 
the substitution of a capital extending over several years for the previous 
antxual voyages. In fact the company was being forced to adopt some 
degree of continuity, almost against its will. It had been found ad- 
visable, in order to wind up each voyage, to transfer certain unrealized 
property belonging to it to a later undertaking. Thus ‘‘the remains’’ 
of the first and second voyages were purchased at a valuation by the 
third, and those of the ninth voyage by the I'irst Joint-Stock^. Similarly 
the latter, on its expiry, sold its assets both “ in esse and posse ” to the 

1 The Defence of Trade in a Letter to Sir Thomas Smith KL Govemour of the East 
India (Umpayiy, from one of that Society [Sir D. Digges], London, 1015. 

^ ^^An Exact and (curious Survey of the East Indies even to Canton: All duly 
performed by land by Monsieur de Monsart,'* 1015, in Somers’ Tracts, ix. p. 165. 

2 Couxt Book, in., July 27, Oct. 1, 1014. As aliens a large fine (£400— £000) 
was required from these adventurers. 

^ Ibid,, III., Oct. IS, 1015. The adventures sold were purchased by persons 
who were not free of the company. This shows that outsiders could attend the 
Court of Salos- 

* Court Book, ii., Sept. 5, 1607, m.. Sept. 8, 1015. 
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next group of adventurers whose capital was known as the Second 
Joint-Stock.” This undertaking was in course of formation during the 
closing months of 1616. Everything seemed to be favourable, and 
when the books were closed in January 1617 as much as =£^1, 629, 040 
had been subscribed by 954 persons, some of whom adventured from 
06 * 10 , 000 to <£14,000, It appears to have been laid down in the pre- 
amble that the sums subscribed would be called up in eight equal 
instalments of 12 J per cent, each, and by 1620 at least one-half of the 
whole amount had been actually paid in^. 

The Second Joint-Stock during the first months of its existence was 
fated to experience the misfortune that had followed each previous 
manifestation of the progress of the company. No doubt those who 
had adventured in 1616-17 did so largely on the faith of the charter of 
1609, by which James I. had bound himself and his successors not to 
issue any licenses or other patents contraxy to that grant. Some of the 
rapacious courtiers by whom he was surrounded found a method by 
which, while the letter of this engagement was observed, its spirit was 
broken. This device consisted in the grant of a I’oyal license covering the 
limits assigned to the company, but issued under the great seal of 
Scotland. Accordingly on May 24th, 1617, Sir James Cunningham, his 
heirs and associates, constituting the Scottish East India Company^ were 
authorized to trade to the East Indies, the Levant, Greenland, Muscovy, 
and all other countries and islands in north, north-west and north-eastern 
seas^. This grant in reality invaded the chaii^ers of the East Indiii, 
Levant and Russia companies. It was the latter which was chit'fly 
affected, since it was to whaling that the new company pro{M)si*d to 
direct its energies in the first instance. Accordingly tlu* East Iiulia 
company assisted the Russia undei'ttiking, and eventually the Ii(*<*nHe to 
Cunningham’s company was purchased from him^. 

From 1617 to 1620 as much as £1,600,000 luul been cKfK*nd<id !)y 
the Second Joint-Stocki A considerable portion of this amount ha<l 
been provided by the calls on adventiu'ers, some of it consist eel of profits 
made on the first and second expeditions of this si*ries and again re- 
invested, while the remainder was borrowtHl A change of fortune 
began with the crisis of 1620, which assume<l a form which \itully affi*cted 
the company. It was the prevalent opinion that tlie <iistx*ess due to 
the exportation of bullion, and it was natural, while such views were 
accepted, that the East India company should be regarded as a prime 
offender. In the House of Commons, during the Parliament of 1621, 

^ Court Book, vi., Oct. 22, 1020. 

® State Papers, East Indies, i. 05; partly printed by Bruce, Annak qf the h*mt 
India Company y i, pp, l^)^^4. 

® Vida mpruy p. 55. 


Bnice, Anmk^ u |i, BU. 
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frequent complaints were made concerning ‘^this grievance As in 
I 6 I 65 the governor and committees viewed such criticisms with appre- 
hension, and Thomas Mun (who had been a candidate for the post of 
deputy-governor in July 16^1, and who subsequently filled this office) 
and Edward Misselden, an adventurer, stated the case on behalf of the 
company. Mun laid emphasis on the fact that the strength of his case 
was based on the greater cheapness of the route by the Cape of Good 
Hope as compared with that via the Mediterranean, Hence Oriental 
commodities were cheaper since the company had been founded. More- 
over this change had been effected without permanent injury to the 
Levant company ; for, at the date he wrote, there was a large re-exporta- 
tion of spices, much of which was carried to the Levant. It followed 
that such re-exportation was a good answer to the charges that the East 
India company diminished the nation’s store of the precious metals, for 
the spices shipped abroad and sold there “have their finall end in 
money which might bee brought into the realme in that kind, if our 
other trades did not divert the same.” As he expresses it elsewhere, 
“Let no man doubt but that money doth attend merchandize, for 
money is the prize of wares and wares are the proper use of money ; so 
that their co-herencc is unseparable^” Mun’s Treatise appeared in 1621, 
and in the following year, dui'ing the controversy between Malynes and 
Misselden, there arc several references to the East India company. 
Though these two writers differed on many points, they agreed on the 
whole that the company was deserving of support. Misselden, in 
tracing out the explanations of the prevailing want of money, mentions 
as “a special remote cause” the large amount of capital employed in 
India which had not as yet been returned to England in the tangible 
form of divisions to the adventurers®. He takes note of the contention 
of those that “ presse, or rather oppresse that plea of equity, that is that 
all subjects should bee alike free to be merchants in all trades,” to which 
he replies it is against public utility that all should be merchants adding 
that it had over been the policy of the State “ to reduce trades to corps 
and societies He points out that the East India trade is far beyond 
any other®, and that to carry it on without government is “like men 
making holes in the bottom of a ship in which they are passengers®.” 

^ Proceedings and Debates of the Home of Commons^ 1C20 arid 1621, Oxford, 1766, 
I. pp. 17, m). 

“A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies; Answering to 
divers Objections which are usually made against the same,” by T. M., 1621, in 
McOullough, A Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce, 1866, pp. 1--47 ; 
Purchas, Pilgrims, lf)06, v. pp. 2(J2'-801. 

3 Trade or the Means to make Trade ftorish, wherein are discovered the Causes 
of the Decay of Trade in this kingdom [by E. Misselden], 1622, pp. 10, 27-9. 

^ Md., pp. 65, 6(5. ^ Md., p. 78. ® Ibid,, p. 84. 
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Malynes too supports the company though in more guarded terms. 
While he approves of the reduction it had effected in the prices of spices^, 
he claims that he is not one to flatter it or any other body when they 
deal unadvisedly He instances some defects in the companies of his 
time. In certain cases a society may become a monopoly (and be 
subject to the defects assigned to such sole trading) when ^‘a few 
merchants have the managing of a trade to the hurt of the common- 
wealth In another direction the small number of those who were at 
the head of some companies did not suffice for efficiency^, while the choice 
of the higher officials from amongst persons resident in London tended 
to make the capital rich and to keep the rest of the country poor, 
besides in certain cases involving needless expense of carriage®. The 
progress of the discussion had been such that by 1624 the governor, 
Morris Abbot, was able to inform the adventurers that, of the various 
charges made against the company for almost ten years, all were already 
blown away” with the exception of the allegation that it wasted the 
treasure of the country®. In the spring of 1624 a further attack on 
this trade was made in the House of Commons, which was debated with 
considerable violence^. Much that was pressed against the company 
had already been disproved, but the temper of the House was such that 
reasoned arguments were heard with impatience. It was the misfortune 
of this enterprize to be involved to some extent in the hostility to grants 
depending on the prerogative, and to be still more afiected by tlie great 
quarrel between Sir Thomas Smythe and Sir Edwin Sandy.s in the 
Virginia and Somers Islands companies®. Just at the time that Saiulys 
began his open campaign against Smythe in the Virginia company, he 
pursued the same tactics at an East India Court in July 1619 wh<*ix.‘ he 
introduced his now celebrated ballot-box. This new method of recording 
votes was almost unanimously rejected, Smythe was reappointe<i governor 
(and he continued in this office till he retired voluntarily in 1621) while 
Sandys secured election as one of the committees®. Though Smythe and 
his friends maintained their position in the East India comfmny, Sandys 
and his following had arranged to obtain control of the two planbition 
undertakings. But at the beginning of 1624 Smythe was exercising the 
functions of governor of the Somei’s Islands company, and the ('omnuH- 
sion for which he had agitated in relation to the mhninislration of 
Virginia, had condemned Sandys, It was only to lx.* expet^ted that 
the latter would use his influence in the House of Commons where he 

^ The Maintmance of Free Trade ^ by Gerard Malyues, 1022, p. 27, 

2 im., p. 68. » ItmL, p, mi 

4 Ibid., p. 61. Ibid., p. 62. 

® Court Book, vr., April 1C, 1C24. 7 vi., March 1024. 

® Vide infra, Div. n. § 2 c. » Court Book, iv., July 2, 1618. 
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had a number of supporters to exact reprisals from Smythe. Thus the 
company complained that its deputations met with “ very coarse usage ” 
from a Committee of the House by which it had been treated with 
reproach and scandals 

In quite another direction the company suffered from the crisis of 
1620. At that time it was trading to a considerable extent on borrowed 
money, and the lenders began to press for repayment. As early as 
November 1621 it was reported that it was temporarily unable to pay 
its debts®, and through the enterprizing competition of the Dutch and 
the dishonesty of many of the factors the governor stated that their 
affairs in India lye a bleeding^.’’ These events reacted on the First 
Joint-Stock, which was now being finally wound up. Though the 
first two voyages of this undertaking had been successful, a combination 
of unfavourable circumstances made the remaining expeditions less 
profitable, so that the divisions on the whole series amounted to 
no more than 187^ per cent. This result involved considerable 
losses to those who had purchased stock (after some dividends had 
already been paid) in 1618 at between 214 and 218 This fact 
coupled with the depression at home made it difficult to exact the 
instalments from the adventurers in the Second Joint-Stock, and in 1623 
calls to the extent of 0692,000 were in arrear^. It was not long before 
the financial stringency became so great that the factors were complain- 
ing that they were hampered through want of resources to purchase 
commodities for shipment to England®. It was at this time that the 
adventurers, when asked to anticipate the date at which the next 
instalment was due in order to reduce the debt, which was about 
o6200,000, replied that their expectation was for ‘thicker dividends’’ 
rather than more payments®. To meet their demand in 1624 a sub- 
stantial distribution was made which brought the whole amount divided 
up to half the total capital, the last call having been recently paid in. 
When the financial state of the company was under consideration the 
significant motion was made that no further dividends should be paid 
till the debt had been reduced, since it was noted that the Russia com- 
pany had failed to show prudence in its finance and ‘^had smarted” 
for its neglects 

Just when the company was endeavouring to rehabilitate its finances 

^ Court Book, vi.. May 19, 1024. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Correspondence, James I., cxxiii. 100. 

3 Court Book, v., Nov. 12, 1021. ^ Ibid., vi., Oct. 22, 1623. 

* The hJnglieh Factories in India, 1618--1621, A Calendar of Documents, edited by 
W. Foster, Oxford, 1900, pp. 229, 343. 

^ Court Book, vi.. Sept. 24, 1023. At this time six divisions of 0|^ per cent, each 
had been made. 

^ Ibid., VI., April 30, 1624. 
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and to avoid giving offence to a hostile House of Commons it received 
news of the massacre of Amboyna, which had happened in 1623, but 
was known in England in May 16M\ At first the adventurers were 
buoyed up by expectations of obtaining reparation. It was not long 
before they began to realize that, though James I. might threaten the 
Dutch, redress would not be gained through his intervention. The 
Courts of the company were scenes of deep depression. Many of the 
members complained of the injuries the company had sustained through 
false friends abroad and obloquy at home^ and they expressed the 
opinion that the best course would be to wind up the stock and retire 
from the trade, unless the enterprize was supported by the State. At 
this juncture James I. offered to become an adventurer, and to send out 
the company’s ships under the royal standard*, but the governor and 
committees discreetly replied that it was found, on taking the opinion of 
counsel, that the effect of the pi’oposed arrangement would be that the 
whole undertaking would revert to the Crown, since there could be no 
partnership with the King^. 

The financial difficulties of the company had now become acute. It 
was said in July 1624 that no man’s adventure ‘^was now worth 
money®,” and those members who were in arrear to the extent of 
d£^80,000 flatly refused to meet their engagements®. Meanwhile the 
greater part of the existing stock was lost, or at least not recoverable 
without further expenditure. When many of the adventmx^rs declined 
to provide more capital the problem confronting the governor and coxn- 
mittees became a very difficult one, and their troubles were not lessened 
by the different views taken by groups of the stockholdei's. Even before 
news of the massacre had been received there had been dissensioxis 
within the company, though of a temporary nature, ’'rhus in 162^^ 
there had been a scene at a Court-meeting when Sir Ibuulall (Jranfield 
had demanded the return of the money ho had invested in the Second 
Joint-Stock’'. There were also charges of corruption in the administra- 
tion, which were prosecuted with great heat®. From 1625 the conten- 
tions, that had previously been rare, became fre<iuent. The smaller 
adventurers would have been content to recover what they could, pro- 
vided they were not required to furnish more capital. Then* wer<* others 

1 A very full account of the struggle between the Dut<*h ami English ixi 
Spice Islands culminating in the massacre is given by Hunter, iintkk India, i. 
Chapters ix., x. 

^ Court Book, vi., June lb, lb24. » Ilnd,, vii., July 10, 1024. 

4 Ibid., XI., July 2, 1028. 6 IMd., vii., July 20, 1024. 

® Md., vn., Dec, 3, 1024, x., Hept. 10, 1027; State PajH^rs, Domestic, (‘orre- 
spondence, James L, onxx. 52. 

7 Court Book, vi., July 30, Oct. 22, Dec. 8, 1023. 

® Ibid., VI., Nov. 11, 1023. 
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who were more courageous, and a number of schemes were devised for 
the continuance of the trade, A prolongation of the existing stock was 
proposed by means of an assessment of 6J per cent.^ Simultaneously it 
was suggested that subscriptions for a Third Joint-Stock should be taken, 
but by June 25th, 1628, only between ^£*12,000 and ^6^13, 000 had been 
adventured^. Finally, it was only when the outlook was judged too 
uncertain to justify the investment of capital for a term of years that 
the governor and committees reluctantly decided to revert to the system 
of independent voyages which had been abandoned since 1612, and in 
1628 d6*125,000 had been adventured for a new separate stock known as 
the First Persian Voyage.'” It was only as a last resource to keep the 
charter alive and to recover the remaining assets of the Second Joint- 
Stock that this method of trading was adopted. It was fully recognized 
by the more experienced adventurers that the co-existence of separate 
stocks involved endless confusion, indeed it was stated that the disputes 
between the agents of the different bodies had been almost as bad as 
those with the Dutch®. During the protracted discussions which ended 
in the formation of the Persian Voyage an adventurer, named Thomas 
Smerthwicke, proved himself a fruitful source of trouble to the governor 
and committees. He was almost invariably in opposition, and he occa- 
sionally obtained some sympathy and support from a few of his fellow- 
shareholders. In 1628 he was accused of circulating libels’’ affecting 
the position of the company. It appears these took the form of long 
draft motions which contained criticisms of the existing management — 
as, for instance, in one of these dated February 19th, 1628, it is said to 
be very strange that the old stocke (so great and so long employed) 
should produce so dismall a reckoning as it doth*."” In the summer of 
the same year he combined with Mellinge and Spruson, who had been 
active supporters of Sandys during the disputes in the Virginia company, 
to demand a commission to enquire into the management of the East 
India undertaking. This petition suggested that the distress of the 
company was due to maladministration, and it effectually prevented the 
subscription of the Third Joint-Stock that had been proposed. By 
July events revealed what was behind Smerthwicke’s agitation, namely 
a scheme to admit Charles I. as adventurer for one-fifth of the whole 
stock and profits, without payment on his part, in return for taking the 

1 Court Book, x., June 25, 1628. The terms of the proposal were ^^the supply 
of half a capitall on the old joint stock.” From the divisions made it appears that 
the capital was computed at J of the whole subscription. 

2 The English Factones in hidia, 1624-162^, A Calendar of Documents , edited by 
W. Foster, Oxford, 1909, p, xxxiii. 

8 Court Book, x., June 25, 1628. 

* A Motion to the East India Company^ by Thomas Smerthwicke, Feb. 19, 1628 ; 
Coll. Broadsides, Soc. Autiq., No. 294. 
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company under the royal protection^. This unauthorized proposal was 
much resented by the whole body of shareholders, and eventually 
Smerthwicke was forced to make “a submission” to the governor*. 

Another fruitful soui’ce of dispute was the form in which divisions 
should be made once it was found possible to resume such distributions. 
In 1627 it was calculated that the assets, then remaining, were only 
worth J’100,000, which had increased four years later to upwards of 
06800 , 000 *. The practice of dividing commodities produced a consider- 
able amount of friction. Persons who were not in trade, whose dividend 
consisted of pepper or calico, found a difficulty in disposing of it to 
advantage, while, on the other hand, merchants obtained, in addition to 
the nominal return on their capital expressed in terms of the price 
at which the commodities were rated, a further profit in retailing them. 
In 1629 there was a long discussion, lasting three hours, as to whether 
the dividend it was then proposed to declare should be paid in Ciilicoos 
or cash; it was eventually decided, “ in order to give contentment to the 
gentry,” that the distribution should be made in moneys Another 
proposal that also occasioned discussion and difference of opinion wsis 
the transference of a dividend to the First Persian Voyage, that i.s, the 
division was sanctioned, but instead of its being paid to the adventui’crs 
in the Second Joint-Stock, the amount of it was .subscribed to the Voytige, 
and thus the shareholders entitled to this payment received it in stock 
in the latter undertaking. 

No sooner had the Persian Voyage been .started, than pressure was 
brought to bear on the governor and committees to wind up the Second 
Joint-Stock. According to one of the adventurers, widow.s and orphans 
were crying out for a liquidation of this stock, and executors luul Ixjen 
advised that they could only consent to its continuance at their own 
peril'. Sandys brought forward “a religious and con.scionahle motion ” 
that, as a man on his death-bed desires to pass away with the lutst pain, 
so this “dying stock” should be ended with as little loss as was possible*. 
Such a consummation was precluderl by the large amount of <iebt (iH'ing 
between =6250,000 and .^300,000) which must be jaiid off lu'fore the 
accounts could be closed, and therefore it was netx‘.s.sju’v to <lefer the 
liquidation. Meanwhile a Second Persian Voyage was floated in 1629, 
with a capital of =6150,000, and a thin! in the following year. Iji Kifja 
it was judged that the time was ripe for the formation of'a Third Joint- 
Stock, so that in 1633 there were no l&ss than five distinct sepamte 
xmdertakings in existence, namely the three Persian Voyages ami the 


1 

3 

4 
6 


Court Book, xi., July 2, lfi28. » /Wrf., xi., Feb. 11, i02tt. 

State Papers, East Indies, iv. <)7. 

Court Book, xi., Jan. 19, 1629 ; cf. State Pajasrs, East ludies, i v. » 39, 39 (i). 
Court Book, xi., March 2, 1629. « mi., xi., Feb. 20, 1629. 
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two joint-stocks. Now that the outlook was more favourable many of 
the adventurers were desirous of reducing all these to one joint-stock. 
The Second Joint-Stock presented little difficulty. The shareholders in 
it had at length received back the capital they had paid in, and they 
had long been anxious to dispose of ^Hhe remains.” It was decided 
that all such assets should be transferred to the Third Joint-Stock, the 
adventurers in the second being credited with stock in the new under- 
taking to the extent of per cent, of their former holdings. Taking 
such stock at par, the shareholders in the Second Joint-Stock received 
a division of 112^ per cent. 

The arrangement with the Persian Voyages presented greater diffi- 
culties. The first of these had not many assets remaining in 1633-4, 
but much of the property of the third had still to be realized. It was 
accordingly agreed in 1634 that the Third Joint-Stock should purchase 
^Hhe remains” of all the Voyages, paying 20 per cent, of the amount of 
their nominal capital to the adventurers in the first, 30 per cent, to 
those in the second, and 40 per cent, to those in the third, such pay- 
ment to be taken in the form of adventures in the Third Joint-Stock^. 
When this transaction had been completed, if the stock exchanged 
against the remains of the Voyages be taken at par, the adventurers in 
the first received divisions of 160 per cent., those in the second 180 per 
cent., and those in the third 140 per cent. The amalgamation of the 
separate undertakings with the Third Joint-Stock had been accomplished 
only just in time. For on the arrival of ships from India bringing goods 
consigned to all three Voyages, the confusion of accounts was such that 
it would have been impossible to make a fair division. Hence, in the 
words of the governor, merchants on the Exchange declared that it was 
doubtless ^Hhe finger of God” that pointed the way to the reconcile- 
ment of the jarring interests®. On the other side there was before long 
a minority within the company which complained that the terms had 
been too favourable to the Voyages®. From the nature of the absorption 
of the previous undertakings by the Third Joint-Stock, it follows that 
of the total nominal capital of 0^420,700 of this enterprize only a part 
had been subscribed in cash by the adventurers, the remainder repre- 
senting the allocations made to the Second Joint-Stock and to the 
Voyages. Therefore at first the Third Stock had an insufficient amount 
of li(iuid resources and large loans had to be made to carry on the 
trade. In 1686 there was owing «6^400,000, and the governor and com- 

^ Court Book, xv., Oct. 3, 1634. ® Ibid., xv., Nov. 21, 1634. 

3 Md,^ XV., Feb. 6, 1635. The Oalendarfi, JHast Indies and Persia end at Dec. 31, 
1634. From Jan. 1, 1635 to Dec. 30, 1639 the Court Books and other documents 
are calendared in The Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1635-1639, by 
E. B. Sainsbury, Oxford, 1907. 
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mittees were forced to take the extreme measure of concealing the 
amount of the liabilities from the generality^ This policy placed the 
management in the difficulty that it had to withdraw the privilege, 
which had previously existed, of permitting adventurers to anticipate 
future dividends and to reject a motion in 1685 for a division, without 
being able to give satisfactory reasons in either case^ This method of 
finance might have been justified if the company had been able to main- 
tain its credit, and, as far as the trade itself was concerned, the future 
seemed to be most encouraging. The danger, that ultimately became 
a serious one, was to come from a different quarter, namely the relation 
of the company to the Crown. 

Between 1627 and 1629 Charles I. had several causes of complaint 
against the governor and committees. They had refused to lend him 
d6^10,000 when required, nor would they admit him as an adventurer 
gratis. Moreover an appeal had been made to Parliament in 1628, in 
which Mun, who drew it up, recapitulated the arguments of 1621, and 
a strongly worded protest was added against the lack of support the 
company had received when it was confronted by the aggression of the 
Dutch Charles I., being thus unfavourably disposed towards the ICast 
India adventurers, would be prepai'ed to support any attack on their 
privileges, especially if those organizing it could promise any dix'oet 
advantages to the Royal Exchequer, which at this time was greatly 
depleted. In the early part of 1685 Endymion Porter, a promiiu^nt 
courtier, obtained a license to fit out two ships as privateers. The funds 
necessary were obtained by taking cex'tain London merchants into 
partnership, amongst whom were Thomas Kynaston and Samuel Boimell, 
the latter being closely connected with Sir William (!ouHen, otw of the 
prominent capitalists of the period* The vessels sailed in April 1635 
and wei'e intended to take the ships of axiy power not in amity with the 
King of England as prizes, and they proposed to cruise iti the Red Sea. 
So far this venture I'esembled that of Michel borne, and, though the 
consequences to the company would have l>een sufficiently serious, a com- 
bination of circumstances soon made the outlook still moiv grave. 'Phe 
convention of Goa came into force by which English sufyirts might 
trade in Portuguese India. Under the charters of the company such 
commerce was reserved to it, but Sir William (’ourten was astute 
enough to see that if Cffiarles I. could be itiduced to Ikvim ex|)e- 
dition, financed outside the company, the results were likely to be higtily 

1 Court Book, xv., Feb, IS, June 12, Hopt. U, 103/5. 

2 Ibid., XV., June 12, Sept 0, 1035, 

8 The Petition and Remomtrance of the (iimmor and <*mnpan^ of Merehants of 
London trading to the East Indies, ejchilnted to the Uomrabte Home ofi*ommom, MYM 
[Brit. Mus. 1029 , c . 30]. Mun's book, England's Tmimre % Forraign Trade, wm 
written soon afterwards but not prizitcd till 1004. 
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profitable. With a considerable amount of secrecy a S 3 mdicate or com- 
pany was formed. Charles I. was to be credited with stock to the 
extent of 0,000, without payment, but when the profits came to be 
divided interest and insurance were to be deducted from the division on 
this amount^. Similarly Windebank, the Secretary of State, was to be 
an adventurer for £lfi00 on exactly the same conditions 2 . After the 
King’s share had been determined the remaining profits were divisible as 
to one-quarter to Porter, one-sixteenth to Kynaston ; the commanders of 
the ships were to have a division in proportion to their adventures, 
and the remainder, amounting probably to five-eighths, was to be at 
the disposition of Courten^ But Courten did not provide the capital 
required himself. According to one account the outlay was 66120,000^, 
of which John, Earl of Shrewsbury, adventured ^2,500®, and Sir Paul 
Pyndar as much as ofi^35,000®, or <s^?36,000^. The preparation of six 
ships did not escape the notice of the East India company, and in 
January 1636 bhe governor was aware of the proposed expedition. A 
strongly-worded remonstrance was compiled which pointed out that some 
of the adventurers had taken alarm, and asked for a declaration from the 
King which would allay their fears®. Though Charles I. pledged his 
word that nothing was intended against the company®, it is evident that 
his assurances were received with some suspicion since it is recorded that 
in future all outgoing ships were to sail ‘^sufficiently furnished,” such 
furnishing consisting of larger crews and heavier ordnance^®. By 
December 1636 news had been received by the company of seizures of 
native junks effected by the first expedition sent out by Porter in April 
1635^^ ; and, as had happened before in similar cases, the company was 

^ State Papers, East Indies, iv. b, 19; Court Minutes^ 1635-9, p. 188. 

2 Ibid.y East Indies, iv. b, 8; Court Minutes, 1635-9, p. 124. 

® Le. Porter J, Kynaston Commanders (say) Courten State Papers, 
East Indies, iv. b, 21. 

4 State Papers, East Indies, iv. b, 43. It is stated that Courten adventured on 
^Hiia particular account’' £150,000, but this is no doubt an exaggeration. Strmige 
News from tN Indies, or East India Passages further discovered, by J. D[arrell], 1652 
[Brit. Mus. 1029 . g . 20], p. 5. 

^ Lex Talionis: or the Law of Marque or Reprisals, 1682 j^Brit. Mus. — — 

Dedication. 

0 I bid., p. 19. 

^ A bri(f Narrative of the Oases of l^ir W. Courten and Sir Paul Pyndar, Iby 
E. Graves, 1079 [Brit. Mus. — -J, p. 3, A Brief Jiemonstrance of tU grand 

(Jnevances suffered by Sir Paul Pyndar, by Thomas Brown, 1680, p. 3. 

® State Papers, East Indies, iv. b, 16. 

® Court Book, xvi., Feb. 17, 1636, 

Rdd., xvr., March 4, 1636. 

Ibid., XVI., Dec. 23, 1636. 


S. 0. II. 
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held responsible by the Governments in India, its goods being seized and 
the factors at Surat imprisoned. The surviving ship of this privateering 
venture reached England in May 1637, having made a reasonably good 
voyage,’’ yielding £20 as a single share of prize-money to each of the 
sailors^. One result of this success was that the shareholders in the 
syndicate that had sent out the second voyage were able to make out 
a plausible case for the grant of such privileges as would place their 
undertaking on a more permanent basis. In response to this request 
Charles I, on June 1st, 1637, authorized the Adveiiturers to Goa and 
other parts^ to trade to all places in India where the company had not 
settled factories prior to December 12th, 1635, and this license was to 
last for five years from Lady-day, 1637“- 

When it is remembered that the East India company had been in 
a position of financial difficulty before the rival association liad been 
established by Courten, it may be readily guessed liow much its credit 
suffered under the exceptional disadvantages it had now to face. In 
1637 it was found impossible to pay ^£^770 of dividends on the Persian 
voyages, which had long been due, for want of money'*, and the treasurer 
was forced to report that unless he was supplied with cash there would 
be no keeping open the Treasury door®.” Indeed, even after the goods 
brought from India by the ships that had arrived recently hml b(‘en 
sold, the company was in debt to the extent of 00, 000, and was 

without any immediate prospect of meeting this liability®. In 1635 
stock had been sold at 80, and this was before the extent of opposition 
was known. 

The reason of this great depression is not to be found so much in the 
threatened competition as in the attitude of Charles I. to company. 
When the governor, on discovering that Kyiuistozi and Bonneli wert** 
interested in the Red Sea voyage, Inid institutcxl a suit at law, (hi* King 
had protected them, and in addition he had burdened the imports of the 
Third Joint-Stock with increased customs, the rise in the duty on pcpp<*r 
being, it was said, as much as 70 per cent.*^ There was deep d<‘prcshion 
amongst the members of the company, and many of them were <Iett‘r- 
mined to wind up the current stock and abautlon the tradt\ 
were the smaller adventurers; but, biken as a body, they w<‘re in a 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Oharles I., 142. 

2 This is the title in the gn%n% but this oonqmuy was ginicmUy n**. 

(Jourten'a AHS0ciati07i;, and later as the Amtda MerdimtH. 

“ Fmdera^ xx. p. 146. 

^ Court Book, xvi,, Feb. 1, 1637. 

6 Ibid,, XVI., March 24, 1637. 

0 jm,, XVI., Jan. 13, KW. 

^ Ibid,, XVI., Dec. 9, 1636. This increasi^ aro*.e through an adfiltiou to the 
rateable price of the ^oods due to the new hook of rates.** 
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majority, since each individual who had the minimum amount of stock 
possessed one vote^ Once more there was considerable friction in the 
courts. Some of the discontented adventurers asserted that one or 
more of the committees were shareholders in Courten’s Association^. 
Smerthwicke took a prominent part in the disputes, and at one meeting 
the governor was forced to order the beadle “to carry or thrust him 
out®.” One method of freeing the company from some of its troubles, 
namely, by the purchase of Courten’s privileges and immunities, was 
impossible for financial reasons. As early as June 1636, after the death 
of Sir William Courten, when his son, finding the estate was in debt, 
endeavoured to borrow, some of those consulted in the matter suggested 
the sale of the whole East India adventure to the company^. At this 
time the expedition sent out by Courten and his partners was at sea. It 
acquired rich cargoes, but eventually all the ships were either taken 
or destroyed by the Dutch®, and in 1638 further overtures were made 
to the company to buy up the license®. Just at this time there was 
a third proposition for the formation of a new company, independent 
both of the existing one and of Courtetfs Association, which was to be 
financed in Holland, for which an initial capital of 60,000 to 
d£?^00,000 was proposed^. The fact that such negotiations were seriously 
undertaken shows that the majority of the company were at this time 
firmly resolved to wind up the stock as soon as possible, and to retire 
from the trade. Further evidence in the same direction is afforded by 
a proposal to constitute a regulated company for the East Indies®. 

In 1639 the outlook became somewhat more favourable. It was 
known that not only had the voyage of Courten’s Association miscarried, 
but that there was no immediate prospect of another being fitted out. 
On December 10th, 1639, after a report by a committee of the Privy 
Council, Charles I. ordered the shareholders in Courten’s Association to 
desist from the trade after allowing them a sufficient time to collect their 
effects in India®. A week later the committees of the company were 
considering the best means of inviting a new and ample subscription^®. 
It is significant that some adventurers were in favour of the proposed 
new stock being current for a longer period than seven or eight years, and 

1 State Papers, East Indies, iv, n, 89. 

2 Court Book, xvi., Mardi 9, 1680, 

® lbid,p XVII., October 25, 1630. 

^ State Papers, East Indies, iv. b, 18. 

® Strange News from th* Indiee^ by J. D[arrell], 1652, p. 590. A Brief Narrative,,, 
of the,,,OaiieB of Sir W, Courten and Sir Paul Pyndar^ by E. Graves, 1670, pp. 3, 4. 

® State Papei-s, East Indies, iv. b, 52. 

7 Ibid,, IV. B, 57, 57 (i). ® Ibid.y iv. b, 56. 

9 fbid,, IV. B, 71. 

(Jourb Book, xvn., Dec. 18, 1630. 
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that small subscribers should have no votes in the courts, these having 
been found by experience to have been “the most turbulent and 
clamorous.” The lists for town were to close on March 25th, 1640, 
and for the country on May 25th. It was clearly provided that the 
completion of the new stock was conditional on Charles I. making good 
his promises of a new charter \ Unfortunately these engagements were 
not fulfilled, and the subscription was not continued. 

The withdrawal of the proposed new joint-stock left tlie company in 
considerable financial embarrassment, especially as arrangements had 
been made for winding up the Third Joint-Stock, which had been diu' 
to terminate in 1636. On January 5th, 1640, it was announced that 
the liquidation was to be begun as soon as possible. It was believed 
that there would be a considerable surplus in excess of the liabilities, and 
a dividend of 25 per cent, was declared with the stipulation that th(H*c 
should be no further distributions till the debt had been discharged ‘I 
In June adventures on which SO per cent, had been divided mnv sold at 
90®, and soon aftei*wards it was computed that there was a balanc<‘ 
over and above the debts of 168 per cent,'* Then came an (*vt‘ut which 
produced a great change in the financial position of this stock. Owing 
to the bankruptcy of the personal administration of (Jharlcs I., hv was 
exceedingly hard pressed for money, and he compelled the company to 
sell him its stock of pepper for which payment was to be made ovi^r {\w 
ensuing two years, on the security of the farmers of the ('ustoms^ 
Charley? I. contracted to pay the company X-^63,283, ILv. b/., and to 
obtain ready money he threw the spices on the market* selling them 
at a loss®. As the political situation became morc^ dcpr(ss(‘d tlicre 
was great doubt as to whether the money due could b«* obtain<‘d. 
The difficulties of the Crown were well known in tlu* (’itv, and 
merchants had become sceptical of the value of the protestations of 
the King that he would meet his engagements, even thougli lu* Hpok(‘ of 
selling himself to his very shirt to pay his erwiitors^ hkst Iiulia 

company too received ample promises, but the mlvenlurts’s still waited 
in vain for the redemption of tliesc in easlC. 

^ Court Book, xvii., Dec. 24, 1(>39. 

2 Ibid., xvu., Jau. S, 1(540, ff. (53, (>4. 

® Ibid., XVII., June 2(>, 1C40, ff. 105-8. 

* Ibid., XVII., Aug. 15, 1(340, f. 131. 

® State Pajiers, Domestic, Cliarles I., (54. 

» Ibid., acooixxm. 83; Bruce, Amuilx of the Kmi India t’omfinng, i. p. !S71. 
Mr W. Foster has placed at my disiWRal the MS. of his intriKlm tion to “ the < 'alemlnr 
of the Court Minutes of the Bast India ('omiMiny” (1(540 to 1(5 J3>, when* the ittiiouiil 
realized is given as £50,(520. 17#. Id. 

State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., icuucn. 2. 

® Ibid., ccconxxxviii. 80. 
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The expectation of so great a loss was prejudicial to the existing 
joinb-stock. It was necessary to withhold a dividend of SO per cent, 
that had been proposed, and the price of the stock fell heavily^ On 
March 19th, 1641, it was resolved to expedite the collection of the 
remaining assets with a view to the distribution of the property that 
remained amongst the adventurers. Meanwhile the failure of the Crown 
to pay the balance due for the pepper delayed the liquidation, and it 
was decided in the meantime to fit out an expedition with a separate 
capital of its own which was known as the First Particular Voyage or 
the First General Voyage. The proposed stock was d£^120,000, of which 
c5fi^80,450 was actually subscribed. The adventurers were urged to take 
this risk by the emergence of Courten’s Association from the state of 
quiescence in which it had remained since it had fitted out the 
expedition of 1636. At this time a new voyage of that Association 
was dispatched largely on funds raised by borrowing, by William 
Courten^ On the renewal of opposition an attempt was made to con- 
solidate the interests of the East India adventurers by amalgamating 
the Third Joint-Stock and the Particular Voyage, but this scheme was 
rejected ^ 

When the revival of Courten’s Association took place the company 
determined to appeal to Parliament, and the petition of 1628 was 
revised and reprinted At this time there was a considerable body of 
opinion in favour of the company. It was held absolutely necessary to 
maintain the trade ®.'” Lewes Roberts draws attention to the fetters 
and encroachments of late years on this enterprise,” and declares that 
the bad point and low passe,” in which it was at this time is to be 
attributed to the action of the Crown. He was of opinion that the best type 
of organization for commerce with India was by means of a joint-stock 
company with extensive privileges, since, though some fortunate adven- 
turers, trading independently, might make larger profits than those 
generally obtained % a company, the probability was that single 
merchants or even a few in partnership ran exceptional risks, and the 
result of failure was their total ruin® — a conclusion obviously drawn 

^ Court Book, XVII. , ff. 143, 157. 

2 LeoG Talio7hiSf 1682, p. 19. 

^ Court Book, xviii., f. 111. 

^ The Petition and Remonstrance of the Gomrnoar and Company of the Merchants 
of London trading to the East Indies ^ exhibited to the Right Honourable the Lords and 
Gommowi in Parliament Assembled^ 1641 [Brit. Mus. 1029 . c . 31]. 

^ Sir Thomas Roe's Speech in Parliament, 1641, in Harl. Misc. iv. p. 413. 

^ The Treasure of Traffike or A Discourse of Forraigne Trade, by Lewes Roberts, 
1641 , ill McCJulloughs Early English Tracts on Commerce, pp. 86, 105, 106. Roberts, 
it may be noted, was a sliarelioldor in the company — The Merchants' Mappe of 
Commerce, 1638, p. 236. 
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from the fate of Courten’s first voyage^ and which, as will be seen below, 
applied also to the second. Similarly another writer concurred in stating 
that the purses of “private men cannot extend to making such long, 
adventurous, and costly voyages ” as those to Indian 

Had the company pressed its petition to Parliament it is not im- 
probable that it would have x’eceived some measure of support as against 
Courten’s Association. Charles I., in an interview with the governor, 
explained that he himself was interested in the latter venture, and this 
was a fact which he was desirous of concealing from tlie House of 
Commons®. Such a revelation would have proved a most valuable argu- 
ment in favour of the company^’s petition, but the adventurers hud to 
take account of the outstanding balance of “the pepper loan,'**’ and it 
was necessary to avoid injuring the cause of the King, whicii was in eflbct 
their sole security. Accordingly it was deemed advisable to withdraw 
the petition. 

Thus for a time the company was compelled to adopt an attitude of 
expectancy pending the outcome of the civil struggle. Aleanwhile the 
liquidation of the Third Joint-Stock was continued, and in Octolx^r 
1642 a new valuation was made, according to which the adv<mlurers 
were entitled, in addition to 110 per cent, divided up to this time, 
to a further 25 per cent., which could be taken in casli or transferred to 
the Fourth Joint-Stock which was at length being floated K Times were 
bad, and the total subscriptions only amounted to 05,000. 

In 1643 the investment in the Fii*st General Voy<ige began to yi<‘kl 
a return to the adventurers in it, and by July 10th, 1644, tobil divisions 
of 125 per cent, had been made®, h'urtlier encouragement was (k^rived 
from the total failure of the expedition of GourteuV Association sc*nt out 
in 1641, and Courten himself was proclaimed a bankrupt botli in Muglaial 
and Holland®. It might have lx.*en expected that this enterprise w^os 
now defunct. It had been founded on acts difficult to <hsf inguish from 
piracy, and its two trading expeditions hml resulted in tlu* insolvency of 
the chief shareholders. There remained one resource, though the least 
reputable of all. The Association had estiblishwl a station on the 
island of Assada near Madagiiscar, and there base money was coimsl 
which was circulated in India. Under the concessions made to the 

1 Sir William C^our ten's estate showe<l a deficiency of 000- A fintfXamiim* 

of the^^.casea <if Hir W'. (lourtm, by E. (haves, lUTU, |>. 2. 

2 A JHacourite cofutintbig qf Motives far the hi}Uurgement and Frmhm afTradr^ l&ih 

Mus. 

® Hunter, I/ist. of Brituh India^ u, pp, 40, 41. 

* Court Book, xvm., Oct. 14, 1C42, ff. 100, 114. 

^ XIX., Aug. 18, 1(548, July JO, 1044, ff. 12, 08. 

® Naviganttum atque Minera^itium Bibliothevu, by John iiurris, 174*1, u p. 
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company, it was responsible to the native powers for the delinquencies 
of all English subjects, and therefore, as long as it maintained its 
factories, it had to make good the damages claimed against Courten’s 
Association. 

On the whole, the time was not unfavourable for an application to 
Parliament which would strengthen the hands of the company in 
obtaining redress for itself against bhe rival association. Porter’s con- 
nection with it was known, and he had shown himself one of the most 
energetic supporters of Charles I.^, while the royal favour this body had 
received would inevitably prejudice the Long Parliament against it. 
Moreover the company could urge ‘Some special claims for consideration. 
In 1643 the Committee of the Navy had asked for a loan of c£^l 0,000, 
promising that in return Parliament would be ready to give all fitting 
encouragement for the advantage of trade®. Therefore, after negotia- 
tions with the committee, the company was authorized to draw up an 
ordinance “ for the hindering of enterlopers,” and it was resolved to lend 
the State ^5,000 or <£*6,000. The' money was raised after considerable 
delay, and with either real or alleged difficulty®, and in 1646 it was 
urged that on the Ordinance being passed a new stock would be raised, 
special inducements being offered to members of the House of Commons 
who would adventured Though this measure passed the Lower House 
it was rejected by the Lords, and the proposed subscription was post- 
poned. At first it was suggested that not only should the Fourth Joint- 
Stock be wound up, but that also the factors in India should be brought 
home®. At Swally the servants of the company were reduced to great 
straits, the credit of the station being so impaired that on one occasion 
even 100 rupees could not be raised at Surat®. In 1645 it had 
been reported that this stock was much lessened by disaster.” The 
loss of two ships involved the writing off of *£66,000, added to which as 
much as *£35,000 had been paid in interest. Altogether the debt was 
£120,000 more than there were assets in Europe towards meeting it. 
On the other hand there was an estimated surplus in India of £178,000 
or £188,000, leaving a nett balance in favour of this stock of about 
£60,000 against the subscribed capital of £105,000'^. Eventually it 
was decided to endeavour to continue the trade by making a subscrip- 

1 lAfe and Letters of Mr Endynmn Porter , by Dorothea Townsend, London, 1897, 
pp. 187-328. 

® (Jourt Book, XIX., Nov. 27, 1643. 

® Ibid,, Feb. 14, Aug. 2, Sept. 6, 1644. 

^ Bruce, Annals of the East India Company, i. p. 423. 

Court Book, xx., March 19, 3647. 

® Letters from Swally Marine to the Company, March 31, 1645. 0,0, xix,. No. 

1922. 

Court Book, Aug. 28, 1(545. 
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tion for a Second General Voyage. In the beginning of 1648 c£^194'5600 
had been adventured, on which at this date 75 per cent, was called up. 
Some of the subscriptions were withdrawn, and several of the instal- 
ments were in arrear, so that there was actually available ri£?141,200^ 
Some encouragement was derived from the fact that, considering the 
times, the First General Voyage had been moderately successful, having 
been able to make divisions by October 17th, 1648, of at least 221 per 
cent. 2, while in 1647 the Fourth Joint-Stock was able to begin to make 
dividends, the great majority of these dividends being made in commodi- 
ties such as pepper, indigo, cinnamon, and calicoes. On the other hand 
the company was threatened by those who had pux'chascd the shares in 
Courten’s Association, who petitioned Parliament for encouragement to 
plant Assada. The original undertaking, having lent the Goverimu^ut 
i?4,000®, appealed to the Council of State on October 28th, 16 19^. The 
view taken by this body was that, whatever may have been the irregu- 
larities of the Assada adventurers, the latter had been in existciun* for 
a considerable pex’iod, and that it lay with the rival associations to come 
to terms. The company proposed that a new stock sliould be subscril)<‘d 
to last for five years by the members of both undertakings. 'riu» .^Vssada 
adventurers made a counter proposal, some of the clauses of whidi were 
accepted. It was mutually agreed that there should be a new subs<‘rip- 
tion, which was later known as the Cnitecl Stovl\ of i’30(),(){)() payahU^ 
in four years, in which no one who adventured less tlian was to !)<» 

entitled to vote. The Assada adventurers endeavoured to <‘arrv stipula- 
tions that planters in Assada might tx’ade to India, and that any 
members of this society after the union might trade to places in India to 
which no ships had yet been sent. The conjpany stoutly refuse<l to 
grant these terms, and eventually on November 21st, 1649, an agri*<‘meut 
between the two bodies was signed*^. Application was mmlt» to Parlia- 
ment for the promised encouragement, and on January 31si, 1()50, it 
was resolved by the House that the trade to the East Indies shoukl be 
carried on by one joint-stock.**’ 

The flotation of the stock of 1650 was not a success. By #ramiiiry 2nd., 
1650, only o&30,200 had been subscribed^ Information is wanting as 
to the total amount taken up, but it is certain that the stim of 1^500,000 
mentioned in the preamble was not reached, i!Hk*i‘<l there* app<*ars 
reason to believe that there may not have Ixien more than 

^ Court Book, xxn., f. 

2 Thid,, XIX., ff. VZ, 08, 235, xx., ff. 48, 00, 141. 

* /bfd., XX., £ 70. 

^ “Petition of the East India Company to the Council of Htate," Bruce, AmmU of 
the Eaet India Company, i. pp. 484, 48*'3. 

® rUd., i. pp. 488-0. 

® Court Book, xx., £ 255. 
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adventured ^ In 1652 it was proposed that the property of the Fourth 
Joint-Stock should be purchased by the existing undertaking^, which 
received the name of the United Joint-Stock on the double ground of 
uniting the East India adventurers and the Assada merchants, and also as 
amalgamating the Fourth Joint-Stock and the General Voyages. The 
latter part of the proposal was not carried out, and the Fourth Joint-Stock 
and the Second General Voyage continued to exist as distinct enterprizes. 

The United Joint-Stock began its career by pressing vigorously for 
a settlement of the claims of the company against the Dutch, and these, 
which were now stated at over two millions, constituted one of the 
pretexts for war against the Dutch. Though an attempt had been made 
in 1650 to develope the trade with vigour, in 1651 the company found 
itself beset with difficulties. Some of those who traded under the license 
to the Assada merchants had not joined the United Stock and were 
proposing to fit out ships for India. On the company appealing to 
Cromwell for assistance in suppressing these interlopers, he replied that 
he “ had so much public business that he neither could nor would attend 
to private matters^."” This was in 1651, and in the same year it was 
decided that no ships should be sent to India for that season. During 
the Dutch war prompt measures were taken towards reducing expenses, 
both at home and in India. On the death of the treasurer in 1653 
a successor was not appointed, on the ground that the stock had no 
tradc^, and the factors were earnestly pressed to diminish the charge to 
as small a proportion as possible®. When peace was made with Holland 
in 1 654 and the company soon afterwards obtained ^85,000 in cash as 
compensation, together with a promise of the restoration of Pulo Run, it 
would appear that the time was ripe for a revival of the operations of the 
United Stock on a large scale. But one important element of uncertainty 
remained. Beginning in 1651 the governor and committees had adopted 
an attitude of great caution, and they had reduced the trade to very 
small dimensions. It was easy for opponents of the company to claim 
that the trade to India was deserted ; and, as early as 1652, application 
was made to the Council of State for a license authorizing a single 
voyage. The company itself met this new attack by granting similar 
permissions to its own members. When this order was repealed in 1654 
there was considerable dissatisfaction amongst a groxip of the adven- 

^ According to a balance-sheet dated September 1, 1655 (printed by Bruce, 
Annak'y i. i>. 507) at that date the *surj)lus was £150,317. 7 a‘. Qd, As far as can be 
gathered from tiiis time divisions of 125 per cent, were made. This would give 
£120,000 as the amount of the stock. 

Bruce, Annals, i. p. 469. 

3 Collections for a History of the East India company, by James Pulham, Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 24,934, f. 176. 

4 Ibid., f. 170. 

® Letter of Company to Surat, 12 Sej)t., 1653, Letter Book, i., f. 221. 
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turers^ At this time the United Stock might have been determined and 
a new subsci'iption made. There were several reasons which induced 
the company to defer the taking of this step. It was not known how 
much the Dutch indemnity would amount to, and when the sum total 
had been fixed a new difficulty arose in determining the proportions 
receivable by the different financially distinct uiideiiakings which were 
entitled to participate. Much of the damage for which compensation 
had been claimed had been done during the currency of the First tloint- 
Stock. That enterprize had sold its remains ^‘^both in esse and in posse*’’’ 
to the Second Stock, which in like manner had handed over its assets to 
the Third Stock. At this point the continuity ends. The F'ourth Stock 
did not acquire all the iissets of the Third, and therefore each of these, 
as well as the United Stock, had claims on the indemnity. It was desirable 
that these should be settled and the liquidation of the earlier under- 
takings far advanced before a new stock was subscribed. It was found 
necessary to submit the claims of the different stocks to arbitration, and 
in the meantime d&50,000 of the money in dispute was lent to the Slate. 
Another and a more serious tendency tow'ards delaying a new subscrip- 
tion was the incresLse in the number of licenses, which was considcr(‘d so 
great a discouragement by the committees that in 1055 the factors worn 
directed to take steps towards winding up the company’s afiaii*s in ludia*-*. 
There was a minority of the adventurej's which did not ac<jui(‘sce in this 
decision. This body wished to continue an East India company, but to 
revert to the system of independent voyiiges or alternatively to carry 
on the trade by means of a i*egulated company'*^, ''rhus at the t^nd of 
1654 there were at least four distinct views as to the future of ih<* 
trade. Some wished it to be completely open under license from the 
State, others asked that a regulated company should be eshiblisfud, 
others again favoured a company such m luwl existed from 1600 to 16IS4, 
while finally the governor and cominittecs with the older ndvt‘nturei*s, 
remembering the numerous evils of over-lapping separaUj undertakings, 
were emphatic in their iidherence to the single joint-st^x^k typ<s as had 
been recommended by I^arliament in 1660. The varying argum<»nts 
were remitted to the consideration of a committee of the (Jomuul t)f 
State, which reported on December 18th, 1666. The compuiy, ^Ireading 
further delay, announced on January 14th, 1657, that unless a <lt*ciHion 
had been reached within a month it would offer its whoki properly for 
sale to any natives of the commonwealth. The (’ounci! ot hi»ld 
a meeting for the consideration of the whole matter, as a resuU of wliich 
it was resolved that the trade ‘^should lx* managed by a uuiU*d joint- 
stock exclusive of all others,” and on February 10th, 1667, a committee 

1 Court Book, xxm., f. 170. 

^ Letter of Company to 8urat, 01 Jam, Utter Bm>k, i. 

^ Bruce, i. pp. 492-4. 
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of the Council was appointed to draw up a charter, which was sealed on 
October 19th. 

The resolution of the Council of State involved the winding up of 
the existing separate undertakings. The Second General Voyage had 
come to an end in 1658, yielding divisions of at least 148|- per cent.^ 
Though the Fourth Joint-Stock had been begun earlier it was still 
awaiting its share of the Dutch indemnity, and it walfe only in 1663 that 
the liquidation was completed, the divisions being at least 180 per cent. 
The United Joint-Stock was wound up about the same time or rather 
earlier, and though it had been in existence during two wars and the 
period of licensed trade, the total divisions were the largest of any of the 
early joint-stocks (that is as apart from the separate undertakings of 
distinct voyages), being 205 per cent. 

Summary of Capital^ Divisions and Prices of Adventures. 

The First Voyage (1601 — ^February). 

Capital'^ £68,373 

Dwisions. The stock of this Voyage was not wound up but was 
transferred to the account of the second Voyage. 

Prices of adventures (£100 paid) : 

July 24, IGOl, 90 (subject to call of 20 7o®)- 
Nov. 9, 1601, 93 ( „ „ 107,^). 

1 Vide Summary of Capital,” infra^ p. 128. 

2 The divisions on the Voyages and early Joint-Stocks are based on Jeremy 

Sambrooke's Report on the Progress of the East India Trade,” MSS. at the India 
Office, Home Miscellaneous, xl. p. 33. The capital is arrived at from this document 
and another, entitled Abstract of the Stock and Trade ventured by the 

Governour and Company of Merchants of London traidinge to East India ” (Home 
Miscellaneous, xl. p. 23, printed in List of Marine Records of the late East India 
Company, 1896, p. ix.). Sambrooke’s Report” is not complete, while the 

Abstract” records the total amount adventured during the company’s financial 
year which was the calendar year, old style. Mr Foster of the India Office has very 
kindly given me the benefit of his researches into the dates of the sailings of the 
early voyages, so that these documents can be used to supplement each other. 
With this clue, the apparent great differences can be completely reconciled, subject 
to the trifling exception that in a few cases the Abstract” records in round 
numbers the next thousand or hundred to that given by Sambrooke, e.g. according 
to the former the capital adventured in ^^1609” {i.e. 1609-10) was £82,000, while 
the latter gives that of the Sixth Voyage as £80,163, or again the former has the 
venture of ^^1612” as £7,200, while Sambrooke places it at £7,142 for the Twelfth 
Voyage. To preserve the basis of these results I have added after the year of the 
Voyage the month in wliich the ships sailed according to Mr Foster’s list. I have 
also to thank Mr Foster for reading the proofs of Division I. and making many 
valuable suggestions. 

® The Pawn of Bntish Trade to the East Indies as recorded in the Court Minutes of 
the East India Company, 1599-1603, edited by Henry Stevens, London, 1886, p. 181. 

4 im., p. 193. 
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The Second Voyage (1604 — ? March). 


GapitaL Subscription of First Voyage bronglit down ... ... 

Second Voyage f)0;,450 

£128,823 

Divisions {on 

The Third Voyage (1607 — April). 

Capital C'^3,/)00 


Divisions. The accounts of this Voyage (which was very profitable) 
were merged in those of the Fifth, the divisions being 
made applicable to both. 


The Fourth Voyage (1608 — March). 

Capital ••• 

This Voyage resulted in loss of the capital owing to the 
wreck of the two ships employed. 


The Fifth Voyage (1609 — April) 

GapitaL Subscription of Tlxird Voyage brought down 

„ Fifth Voyage 

United Capital of Third and Fifth Voyages 
Divisions (on £67,200) 


The Slvih Voyage (1610 — ? April). 

Capital C8(hl63 

Divisions . 221}} 7 

Price of an admidare^ sold “by inch of caudle,” duly 22, 1614 ... 216;}* 


The Severdh Voyage (1611 — February). 

Capital 

Divisions 61H7^ 

1 Calendar }:State Papers, Emt Indies, 1513-1616, p. 307* In thin and mdwequeut 
quotations the price is given as that of an adventure of £1<K> jmul, tltu« in this rase 
the actual transaction was a sale of an adventure of £60 f<»r £130. 


£53,500 

£67,2(KI 
334 7 , 
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Capital 

Divisions 

The Eighth Voyage (1611 — April). 

£65,947 
311 7o‘ 

The Ninth Voyage (1612 — February). 

Capital 

Divisions ... ... ... ... 

Prices of adventures, sold ^^by inch of candle,” Dec. 30, 1614 

£19,614 

260% 

19^1942 

Capital 

Divisions 

The Tenth Voyage (1612 — February). 

£46,092 

248% 


The Eleventh Voyage (1612 — February). 


Capital provided by a supply of 25 per cent, from the adventurers 
in the Third Voyage^ which should have amounted to 
£13^375^ but it seems that there was actually paid up ... £10,669^ 


Divisions 

The Twelfth Voyage (1613 — January). 

320% 

Capital 

... ... .•> ... ... ... ... 

£7,142 

Divisions 

The First Joint-Stock (1613). 

233}5 % 

Capital 

... 

£418,691 

Divisions ... 

... 

187^7. 

Prices of adventures in 1615 

141^-144^“ 


1617 

208-218® 


1618 

214-218® 


1 This is the first opportunity for checking Sambrooke’s figures by the Court 
Books, the entry in the latter being per cent, to be divided to the adventurers 
in the Eighth Voyage who have taken out three capitals.” Calendar State Papersy 
Past Indies, 1617-21, p. 65, 

2 Ibid.y 1513-1616, p. 363. The sale in this case consisted of an adventure of 
£1,000 in lots of £100 each. 

^ This amount is not explicitly stated in either of the documents referred to in 
note 2, p. 123, According to the ^^Abstract” the sum ventured in the financial year 
^MOll” was £76,375^ which was allocated to the Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh 
Voyages. When the stocks of the Ninth and Tenth Voyages, as given by Sam- 
brooke, are deducted the remainder will be that of the Eleventh Voyage. 

4 Calendar State Papers, Mast Indies, 1513-1616, pp. 434, 437. 

0 lUd,, 1617-21, pp. 56, 64, 65, 79. 

0 Ibid., 1617-21, pp. 133, 145. The adventure was sold subject to three half- 
caj)italR having been taken out — as to the meaning of which see Part I., Chapter vin. 
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The Second Joint-Stock (1617). 


Capital subscribed 

... £1,629,0401 

Divisions 

n2i7o 

Prices of adventures in 1617 

115-115i2 

1618 

iio-iiejs 

1624 

80« 

1626 

80« 

1627 

80« 

1628 

70-801 

1633 (ex divisions of 100 °l^) 

£10. 12s. 8 


The First Perskm Voyage (1628). 

Capital. In Mar^jh 1629 £125^000 had been subscribed^ of which 
£44^000 was paid up to date. The remainder was 

subsequently called £l2d,000® 

Bimsions 160 

PHces of admntures in 1682 (ex divisions of 100 %) 41 

1633 „ „ 6012 

The Seccmd Persian Voyage (1629). 

Capital £140,000 to 150,00012 

Divisions 180 ^i*! 

Price of an adventv/re in 1633 (cum all divisions) 134 

The Third Persian Voyage (1630). 

Capital. On September 17 th, 1630, the estimates of the governor 
provided for the employment of £100,000 on account 

of this stock 1® ? £100,000 

Divisimis 140 ir 

1 The whole amount subscribed for this stock was not paid up. 

2 Calendar State Papers^ East Indies, 1617-21, pp. 79, 85. 

2 Ibid., pp. 145, 194, 198. 4 1622-4, p. 255. 

2 lUd., 1625-9, p. 179. c p. 898. 

7 lUd., p. 538. 8 1630-4, p. 429. 

2 Ibid., 1625-9, p. 638. 

1® Ibid., 1630-4, pp. 572, 573. Up to September 1634 the adventurers had 
received 140 per cent. ^‘^The remains’’ were transferred to the Third Joint-Stock 
at a valuation of 20 per cent, on the capital of the First Persian Voyage. 

Ibid., p. 314. 12 zbid., p. 429. 

12 Ibid., p. 456. 

1^ Ibid., pp. 572-3. Up to September 1634 150 per cent, had been divided. 
^^"Phe remains” were handed over to the Third Joint-Stock at a valuation of 
30 per cent, on the capital of the Second Persian Voyage. 

12 lUd., p. 429. itt Ibid., p. 45. 

17 Ibid., pp. 572-3. Up to September 1634 100 per cent, had been divided. 
'"The remains” were handed over to the Third Joint-Stock at a valuation of 
40 per cent, on the capital of the Third Persian Voyage. In May 1631 subscriptions 
were taken for a Fourth Persian Voyage, but, there })eing only £11,000 promised 
this undertaking was not proceeded with. Itnd., pp. 157, 161. ^ 
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Capital 

The Third Joint-Stock ( 1632 ). 

••• ••• ••• ... ... ... ... 

£420,7001 

Divisions 

••• ••• ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... 

135 7,2 

FHces of adventures in 1634 

803 


1635 

80« 


1636 

906 


1639 

726 


1640 (ex divisions of 50 °/^) 

91-96i^ 

Capital. 

The First Particular or General Yoyage (1641). 
The amount to be subscribed was fixed at £120,000, of this 



£80,450 had been taken up at first, and it was resolved 
on October 15th, 1641, that the subscription must be 
increased” 

£80,4608 

Divisions 



221 7,® 

Capital 

The Fourth Joint-StocTc ( 1642 ). 

£105,000*6 

Divisions 

««« ••• •«« *•« ••• 

180 7,** 


1 In a statement prepared by the company in 1637 the capital was given in round 
numbers at £425^000. A Galendar of the Court Minutes of the East India Company^ 
1635-9, p. 284. 

2 This is Sambrooke’s figure, but it seems highly probable that his return was 

made before the Dutch indemnity on account of Amboyna was received. The Third 
Joint-Stock participated in the division of it (Court Book, xxi., October 24, 1G55, 
April 10, 1056), and therefore the total division would be larger than that stated 
above. ^ Court Book, xv., f. 132. 

A Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1635-9, p. 16. 

'■> Ibid., p. 156. 6 Ibid., p. 351. 

7 Court Book, xvii., ff. 105-8. Hunter, Hist, of Brit. India, ii. p. 40, notices 
a transaction at 60 in this year. 

8 Court Book, xviii., ff. 8, 21, 26, 28. 

^ Without the aid of Sambrooke’s Report there is considerable difficulty in 
determining the total capital paid up and more particularly the amount of the 
divisions. Fortunately in some cases the total sum divided up to a given date is 
recorded. Thus in the case of the First General Voyage it is noted that up to 
July 10, 1644, the total divisions had been 125 per cent. (Court Book, xix., f. 98), 
and again, that up to October 1 7, 1648, 207 per cent, in all had been paid, to which 
another of 14 per cent., presumably the final one, was added (Court Book, xx., f. 141). 

This slock was begun in November or December 1642. Up to December 19, 
1642, only £68,000 had been subscribed and it was proposed to borrow £30,000 or 
£40,000 (Court Book, xvin., f. 133). On August 28, 1645, the governor stated 
that the whole amount found by the adventurers had been £105,000 {Md., xix., 
f. 159). 

The total amount of the divisions is uncertain. On Oct. 14, 1647, there is 
mention of a division of indigo {Ibid., xx., f. 79). On June 19, 1650, and again on 
Aug. 26, 1650, 50 per cent, in pepper on each occasion was distributed {Ibid., xx., 
f. 271, XXI., f. 8). Then follows a series of money-divisions: 20 per cent. (Oct. 3, 
1655), 10 per cent. (May 20, 1656), 10 per cent. (9 July, 1656), 30 per cent. (Oct. 2, 
1657), 10 per cenL (May 23, 166.3), Rid., xxi., IF, 130, 146, 349, 155, 362. 
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The Second General Voyage (1648). 

Capital, There was subscribed £1 94^600 

Of which there was withdrawn 1^800 

Leaving a total subscribed of £192^800 

Three calls aggregating 75 were made^ and on July 20, 

1649, a further call was ordered^. 

Divisions ... ... ... ... ... ... *.• 148J 

The United Joint-Stock (1650). 

Capital, The capital proposed was £300,000^, but on January 2nd, 

1650, only £30,200 had been subscribed^. 

Divisions ... ... ••• 205®/©^ 


B. “The New General Stock:'’’ (1667-1709). 

The charter granted by Cromwell to the East India company cannot 
now be discovered®, but its main provisions may be traced from various 
scattered references. The privilege of exclusive trade was granted 
within the same limits as before, and the company was endowed with 
the powers it had previously enjoyed of making laws to govern the trade 
and bye-laws for the regulation of its members. The committees desired 
a clause empowering the company to exercise martial law, but this was 
omitted in the charter, and the granting of this power was to be dealt 

^ Court Book, xxii., ff. 36, 45. 

2 Divisions were ordered as follows: 25 per cent, in money (Dec. 26, 1649, Court 
Book, XXII., f. 66), 25 per cent, in money (Feb. 1, 1650, Ibid., xx., f. 236), 25 per 
cent, in pepper (Aug. 28, 1650, Ibid,y xxi., f. 7), 12^ per cent, in money (Oct. 2, 1(?50, 
Ibid. XXI., f. 12), 25 per cent, in money (Jan. 24, 1651, Und,, xxiii., f. 15), 15 per cent. 
(Aug. 6, 1651, Ihid,^ xxi., f. 61), 12 J per cent, in money (Jan. 21, 1652, Ihid,^ xxi., 
f. 80), and 8J per cent, in money (Jan. 28, 1653, Ibid., xxi., f. 109). 

^ Bruce, Annuls of the East India Company ^ i, p. 436. 

^ Court Book, xx., f. 225. 

® On March 9th, 1658, it is recorded that 170 per cent, had already been divided 
and that it was expected further distributions of 35 per cent, would be made, Ihid,^ 
XXIII., f. 316. Up to this date there are particulars of the following payments : 
25 per cent, in pepper (Dec. 9, 1653, Ibid, xxm., f. 155), 15| per cent, in money 
(March 8, 1653, Ibid,^ xxm.^ L 173), 10 per cent, in money (April 27, 1655, ibid,^ 
XXIII., f. 207), 30 per cent, in money (Ibid,, xxm., f. 232), 10 per cent, in money 
(June 20, 1656, Ibid., xxm., f. 260), 20 per cent, in money (Sept. 19, 1050, lUd,, 
XXIII., f. 269), 10 per cent, in money (March 11, 1657, Ibid., xxtii,, t 282), 10 per 
cent, in money (July 24, 1657, Ibid,, xxm., f. 290), 10 per cent, in money (Nov. 17, 
1657, Ibid., XXIII., f. 310). After March 9th, 1658, the following divisions are noted, 
10 per cent, in money (Sept. 28, 1658, Ibid,, xxm., f. 323), 10 per cent, in money 
(June 23, 1659, Ibid,, xxm., f. 334), 10 per cent, in money (June 21, 1600, ibid., 
xxm., f. 344). 

® Sir W. Hunter traced out each copy mentioned in contemporary documents 
and made extensive enquiries, not only in Loudon, but also at the Hague and 
Batavia. 
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with by special commission- The claim for immunity from customs 
was postponed at the meeting of the Council of State when the clauses 
were settled. Finally Cromwell reserved the power of recalling the 
charter if he saw due cause for such action ^ 

On the charter being sealed, steps were at once taken to obtain 
capital, and a preamble for subscriptions was drawn up and advertised 
by October 22nd, 1657®. Vellum books were provided for the subscrip- 
tions, which were to close on November 10th for London and the district 
within a 20 mile radius, and on the 25th for the country. The minimum 
subscription was oSlOO, but it required <£500 to qualify for a vote and 
£1,000 for membership of the committee. Calls were payable as 
follows : 

1st payment of 12|f7o on December 1, 1657 


2nd 

33 

12| 

33 

March 1, 1658 

3rd 

33 

18| 

33 

September 1, 1658 

4th 

33 

18f 

33 

March 1, 1659 

5th 

33 

18i 

33 

September 1, 1659 

6th 

33 

18| 

33 

March 1, 1660 


It was further provided that at the expiration of seven years the assets 
should be valued, and thereafter at the end of each third year, and, on 
the basis of such valuation, any stockholder should be entitled to receive 
the estimated equivalent of his original subscription, his place being 
taken by another who wished to join the company. New members who 
pui'chased stock were to pay £5 for their freedom®. 

In some respects it was unfortunate that it was necessary to procure 
capital at an unfavourable time, when trade was very depressed. Had 
the outlook been brighter adventurers would have come forward more 
readily. As it was, even by relaxing the conditions as to the minimum 
subscription, the whole amount taken up was £789,782. 10,?.^ Arrange- 
ments had already been made to secure the property acquired by the 
^‘United Stock.*” The sum of £20,000 was to be paid by the ‘^New 
General Stock ” to the former adventurers for the forts and franchises in 
India, while the shipping, goods and bullion were to be transferred from 
the old to the new stock at a valuation. Though every effort was made 
to prosecute the trade vigorously®, it was soon found necessary to 
iiKxlify the clause in the preamble relating to the payment of calls. The 
combined effects of the financial difficulties of the Protectorate, bad 

1 Sfaite Papers, Domestic, Order Book of the Council of State (Oct. 1, 1657), i. 
pp. 180, 100; Galeiidary 1657, pp. 115, 116, cf. authorities cited by Hunter, HisL 
of British India, n. pp. 132, 133. 

^ III Mercurius FoUticus, October 22-9, 1657. 

® Preamble” — MSS. India Office — Home Miscellaneous, xl., ffi 76~9. 

^ Joimmlit of the House of Commons, xu. p. 311. 

® A Treatise touching the Bast India Trade, 1664 [India Office Tracts, vol. 268], 

p. 10. 
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trade and political unrest had produced a great strain on mercantile 
credit. In 1659 business in the city was so poor that some merchants 
visited it only rarely ; while, through want of employment, a great 
number of poor families were in danger of perishing, and the burden of 
relieving them in some wards was found almost insupportable^. Under 
these circumstances it was deemed advisable to call up only 50 per cent, 
(instead of 100 per cent.) on the stock, so that the company, as re- 
established, made a fresh start with a subscribed capital, paid up, of 
only <£^369,891. 5s, Its working resources were larger than this amount, 
since by June 1659 ^£^40,000 had been borrowed. It was at this juncture, 
when there was only <£1,900 in cash in the coffers of the company, that 
the Council of State sent an order to the committees demanding a loan 
of £30,000. The security proposed, in view of the political situation, 
namely that of the monthly assessments, was not satisfactory, and 
it was decided that the future customs payable on the goods of the 
adventurers must be substituted. On this change being made, the 
generality took a vote by ballot whether the sum to be lent should be 
£30,000 or £15,000, with the result that the majority of votes was cast 
in favour of the smaller amount®. The providing of this loan, as well 
as the capital needed for the trade at a time when it wUvS difficult to 
borrow, precluded the payment of dividends ; and, for several years after 
the formation of the “ General ” Stock, no distributions were made. 

In some respects the Restoration was far from being an immix(‘d 
gain to the company. Indeed the mere fact that it had succeeded in 
making terms with CromweU was not unlikely to prejudice it with the 
advisers of Charles II. However there can be little doubt that the 
adventurers, in their capacity of East India merchants, viewed th(‘ 
change with satisfaction, since, within a short period after the signature 
of the charter of 1657 by Cromwell, his son Richard had licensed a slxip 
owned by persons who were not members of the company, thereby con- 
travening not only this instrument but the whole series of principles 
upon which the grant of it had been based®. It was decided to suppress 
the Cromwellian charter, and the company was one of the first boclies to 
offer its address to Charles II., at the same time presenting him with 
a service of plate worth £8,000 and the Duke of York with £M,00() in 
cash. This action was followed up on November 27th, 1 660, by a pc^tit ion 
to the Council of Trade, which reported on January 3rd, 1661, recom- 

1 ^^Mercurius Redivivus,” Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.), JO,li7, if 170, 

2 Court Book, xxiv., June 22, June 24, Juno 27, 16J0. 

3 Anmls of the Honourable East India Company, by John Bruco, LoimIou, 1810, 

I. p. 637. That it was found necessary for the company to make ^ratificati<in” 
to some persons at Whitehall may be connected with this episode. Court Book, 
xxiV. (March 16, 1658). 
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mending the company the royal protection i.*” Accordingly on 

April Srdj 1661 , a charter was signed by Charles II. This instrument 
repeats almost word for word the grant of James I. The privilege of 
sole trade is granted for ever hereafters” subject to revocation should 
the company be found unprofitable, on three years’ notice being given. 
The clauses relating to the internal management of the organization are 
similar to those of the patent of half a century earlier save that the date 
of the court-meeting for the choice of a governor and committees is 
changed from the first ten days of July to a day between April 10th and 
30th in each year. For the first time the voting qualification, announced 
in the preambles of 1650 and 1657, was incorporated in the charter, and 
it was provided that stockholders who owned less than the specified 
c£’500 might join their respective holdings, for purposes of the poll, and 
“ vote jointly for the same.” At the beginning of the latter half of the 
seventeenth centur)^ a qualification of £500 as the minimum for a vote 
may seem to have been too high, but it is to be remembered that at 
this period only 50 per cent, was paid up, so that, at the date of this 
charter, a cash payment of <^£50 would have secured a vote. How 
rudimentary was the conception of the representation of members of the 
joint-stock company at this time is shown by the fact that the stock 
issued was not an exact multiple of the minimum voting qualification. 
The total number of possible votes was 1,479, and there remained 
a balance of 10^. stock which could not be represented. In one 

respect the charter of 1661 was wider than that of 1657, since under the 
former the company obtained the right of making war with any non- 
Chi'istian prince within the limits assigned to it^. 

When the Crown had performed its part in recognizing the legal 
status of the company, it was expected that the body so established 
would make a suitable return for the royal favour shown to it ; and, in 
May 166^, Charles II. asked for a loan of *5^20, 000 or oP80,000 at 6 per 
cent.'*, and in June the company responded by lending di?10,000l In 
the same month the first dividend on this stock was actually paid (though 
it had been declared in September 1661) amounting to 20 per cent. 
About this time the stock was selling from 90 to 94 for dfi^lOO paid up, 
that is at 10 per cent, to 6 per cent, discount®. In declaring the dividend 
of 1661-2, the governor and committees outlined the principle that in 
future these distributions would consist of profits earned, not divisions ” 

^ ‘^^IVoceedings of tlie Council of Trade,” Add. MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 25,115, if. 39, 

9 1 ; cf. (Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times ^ by W. Cunningham, 
C;ani})ridge, 1903, p. 916. 

Charters Granted to the East India Company ^ i. pp. 58, 75, 76, 78. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles II,, niv. 33; Calendar ^ 1661-2, p. 366. 

^ CJourt Book, xxiv,, June 25. 

^ Vide infra^ Summary of Prices £^nd Dividends,” p, 177. 
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(without distinction between capital and income) as had been the case in 
the past. In fact, owing to the relatively small amount of the capital 
subscribed in 1657 and to only one-half of this being paid up, it became 
necessary for the company to devote all the profit earned during the first 
four years to the development of the trade, and in addition loans had to 
be provided both for the Protectorate and for the Crown. Though the 
stock was below par, this course had strengthened the credit of the 
company, and it was able to obtain additional funds by borrowing on its 
bonds, sometimes, it is said, at from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent.^ Evidently 
the management considered that by 1662 sufficient working capital had 
been acquired, and, once the payment of dividends had been begun, it 
was continued — 20 per cent, being divided in 1663 and again in 1664, 
making 60 per cent, in the first seven years of this stock. The time had 
now come, when under the terms of the preamble, adventurers might 
withdraw from the company without selling their stock in the market. 
Accordingly it was resolved on October 13th, 1664, that a general 
valuation should be made of all the assets^, and on December 12th this 
account was presented, which showed that the nett value of the property 
(after allowing for liabilities) was o&495,735. 6^.® Therefore in addition 
to the dividends paid of 60 per cent., there was undivided profit of 
30 per cent., so that the whole gain for the seven years may be taken at 
90 per cent, or an annual average of about 13 per cent. Few if any of 
the proprietors availed themselves of the privilege of being bought out, 
indeed the fact that transfers of stock occur occasionally amongst the 
subjects discussed at the meetings of the committees shows that there 
was a sufficiently free market in the shares to render a provision of this 
kind unnecessary'‘. That it was announced at all marks a step in the 
transition from the terminable to a permanent capital. Had it been 
impossible for adventurers to sell their stock, the septennial and triennial 
valuations would have remedied the defect. At this date the stock was well 
distributed, since it is recorded that the largest holding was only »£.^4,<)()()^ 
The disclosure of the financial state of the company in 1664 had one 
unfortunate result, in so far as it became necessary to divide the reserved 
profits of 30 per cent. In fact more than this was done, as a dividend of 
40 per cent, was paid in 1665. On the supposition that 10 per cent, 
was from profits made after the valuation, this would leave assets of the 
par-value of the stock, but on the outbreak of the Dutch War there 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles 11., cxxxni. 1; Calntrfar, 1064-5, p, 565. 

2 Court Book, xxiv. (Oct. 13, 1664). 

® IHd, (Dec. 12, 1664), Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 17,476, f. 194; Harl. MS. 7,310, f. 17. 

^ Cf. Court Book, xxiv. (Dec. 12, 1664). 

^ Regulated Company more National than a Joint-Stock (.ompany in the 
East India Trade,” Harl. MS. 7,310, f. 1. 
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were several losses to be met, and during the depression in London the 
stock sold at 70, subsequently falling to 60. There can be little doubt 
that this low price was occasioned in part by the action of the com- 
mittees, who, in the early part of 1666, announced two dividends 
amounting to 50 per cent, payable in the following year. The ostensible 
cause of this policy was alleged to be the impossibility of employing the 
capital of the company in trade owing to the war, and there can be little 
doubt that, in the prevailing scarcity of ready money in London at the 
time, the adventurers pressed for large distributions. But behind the 
ostensible reason for these divisions there were certain obscure events or 
foreshadowings of future possible events, which made it desirable that for 
some years to come the Court should not have at its disposal any large 
liquid assets. As the war progressed the finances of the Crown became 
seriously embarrassed^, and no doubt the committees feared that the 
company might be compelled to make very large loans to meet the 
emergency. Moreover there was another source of anxiety. One of the 
schemes for the improvement of the revenue was based on the recovery 
from the company of d&l 00,000 which was alleged to be due to the 
State under the charter granted by CromwelP. Doubtless as long as 
there were large resources in the possession of the company other pretexts 
would be adduced for drawing on them for the relief of the Crown, and 
it was judged wise to make considerable returns to the stockholdei's. 
This course however did not preclude demands being made upon it for 
financial assistance, and it was forced to lend <£^50,000 in 1666 and 
0070,000 in 166V. 

The management would have been well-advised to have invited 
further subscriptions of capital on the restoration of peace. With 
prospects of extensive trading operations before it, the company suffered 
from a depleted capital account. If, at the end of 1664, its nett assets 
were worth almost 60500,000, of that amount more than 60330,000 had 
been paid away in dividends from July 1665 to February 1667, while 
a further c01 20,000 was locked up temporarily in advances to the Crown. 
Making allowance for the nett profit (in excess of losses) during the war, 
it is clear that the available capital in 1667 was very small and that it 
was necessary to supplement it by borrowing, which could only be entered 

^ Vide euprUy Part i., Chapter xiv. 

State Papers, Domestic, Charles II., olxxxvi. 83. No details are given of the 
ground of this claim, but in Two Letters concerning the East India Company y 1676 
[Brit. Mus. 1029. g. 22 (1)], it is stated that under the statute 21 Jac. cap. 3 the 
company is liable to pay treble damtige.s ^'^to all whom they have abused, hindered, 
grieved or distux*hed in their trades to the Indies,” and it is added that perhaps 
such damages may amount to ^100,000 at least.” 

Court Books, xxv. (April), xxvi. (July and December). 
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on, at that time, at onerous rates, since capital was in great demand, 
partly through the re-building of London after the Great Fire, partly too 
through the activity of trade. Therefore it again became necessary to 
set aside all earnings during the three years 1668, 1669, 1670 to provide 
funds for the carrying on of the business. In 1671 the stockholders 
pressed for some return on their investments, and in declaring a dividend 
of 10 per cent, the committees acquainted them that the stock had 
been reduced to a low level by the great dividends made in the year 
1666 (through there being little opportunity to trade by reason of the 
Dutch War). Therefore bhe Court had not been capable of making any 
since that time, it having been found necessary not only to employ all 
the stock and the profit that hath arisen therefrom, but also to take up 
great sums of money at interest to carry on the trade, and having now by 
the blessing of God supplied this trade with a convenient stock and 
observing that the adventurers do generally desire to have something 
divided as soon as may be, the Court have resolved on a dividend of 
10 per cent.^” A balance-sheet of this date shows that the financial 
position was satisfactory. It contains the following items : 




£ 

s. 

d. 

Debts due to the company 

... ... ... 

136,736 

10 

0 

Value of 8 ships 

... ..« ... ... 

17,709 

18 

8 

Balance at Surat and subordinate factories 

170,686 

8 

10 

„ St Helena 

••• ••• ••• 




.... 

„ Bantam and cost of 

cargoes 

129,213 

8 

C 

Balances elsewhere in the East 

235,700 

IJ 

0 

Goods in England 

... ... ... 

313,256 

11 

0 

Cash 

••• ... ... ... 

3,002 

1(> 

3 

Profit on cargoes in transit 

... ... ... 




Desperate debts 

... £66,642. m. 2rf. 




Total assets brought into account 

£1,007,113 

iT 


Liabilities to be deducted ; 





Debts due at home and abroad. 

AprU 30, 1071 





£301,286. 11. f. m. 




Dividend of 10 7o 

... £36,989. 2s. Gd. 

398,276 

14 

0 

Balance, being nett assets 



£008,8*37 

10 



It is a striking testimony to the general return of con/idonce that, 
while during the three years 1665-7 (when large dividends were paid) 
the stock was below par, from 1668-70 (while there were no distribu- 
tions at all) the (]|uotations are at least 108, and on some occiisions 
130 may have been recorded. The combined effect of the crisis in 
London and the second Dutch War produced a fall in the .sto<*k which 
api^rs to have been about 80 in 1673-3. At this time, judging by the 
dividends paid— namely 40 per cent in 1673, SO per cent, in 1673, and 
^ Court Book, xxvn. (May 5, 1071). 

^ MSS. at the India Office, Home Miscellaneous, iv. p. 12. 
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20 per cent, in 1674 — the trade was prosperous. But in the next two 
years (1675 and 1676), owing to the losses arising out of the defence 
of the factories in India, it was impossible to make any distribution. 
Indeed it was stated that bins war had cost the company <£400,000 
besides very great damages from the interruption of traded In the 
following year (1677) however 40 per cent, was paid. Thus from 
1668 to 1677 (inclusive) altogether 130 per cent, was divided ; a satisfac- 
tory record when it is remembered that this period embraced both an 
European and an Indian war. 

At the same time there were signs that might be construed as ominous 
for the futui’e, for such success in itself constituted a possible element 
of danger. Since its foundation the East India company had to face 
a considerable amount of adverse criticism as representing an innovation 
on the traditional ideas of English trade. In two respects especially its 
progress became capable of being considered prejudicial to accepted 
economic beliefs, namely in so far as it exported bullion and also im- 
ported goods which competed or appeared to compete with the cloth trade. 
Thus there were arrayed against the company the clothiers, the merchants 
engaged in the English silk industry as well as all the bullionists. These 
interests were supported by the interlopers who had suffei’ed from the 
confiscation of either ships or goods. The opposition to the company 
might have failed to produce any marked effect for a considerable period, 
since it consisted of persons of different trades who were not in the habit 
of acting in concert. Moreover any attempt to take concerted steps 
would have revealed the irreconcilable opposition in the ideas of the 
different groups which were endeavouring to work together. For instance, 
the woollen industry was hostile to the company because the former 
wished the Indian trade to be kept within the narrowest possible limits, 
while conversely the interlopers were equally against the existing 
chartered body, but with the object, as they alleged, of extending 
commerce with the East. It is clear then, that ultimately, the enemies 
of the company would disagree, but in the meantime all their energies 
could be temporarily co-ordinated in supporting the Levant company in 
its campaign against the East India undertaking. The former body first 
moved in 1670^, and its attacks were continued intermittently until 
1676. Thus, in the first instance, the struggle was not between in- 
dividual traders and a monopolistic corporation, but between two 
chartered companies. The Levant company had fallen upon evil days. 

^ A Brief Account of the Great Oppreedom and Injuries which the Managers of the 
Bast India Company have acted on the Lives ^ Liberties and Estates of their Fellow 
Subjects [.^*3698], Bod. Lib. Pamphlets 6^ 658 (24), cited by Sir W. Hunter, History of 
British India, n. p. 279. 

2 Anderson, Annals of Commerce, ut supra, in. p. 77. 
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Its internal management suffered from fraud and the abuses of the factors 
abroad ; while, as the East India company began to succeed, the former 
organization had suffered from the competition of the latter. Both 
brought oriental commodities to England, but the trade-route of each 
was protected from the competition of the other or of independent 
merchants by their respective charters. Though the distance to be 
traversed by the East India company was much longer, it proved to be 
more economical, and therefore the rival organization endeavoured to 
recapture the ground it had lost by initiating a campaign against the 
younger corporation in Parliament. Public opinion would have paid 
scant attention to the disputes of the two bodies of merchants had the 
Levant company not been astute enough to see how it could secure the 
support of the woollen industry and of the bullionists. The form of 
argument which united these diverse interests, when stripped of irrele- 
vancies was reducible to the following statement. Each company supplied 
England with similar foreign commodities, and, in normal circumstances, 
the competition of the two bodies might even be beneficial. But, 
according to the contention of the Levant company, the situation was 
abnormal. Attention must be paid not only to the nature of the imports, 
but also to that of the exports. Now, the complainaiits exported 
woollen goods, whereas the East India company shipped a very much 
smaller quantity of these. Therefore from the point of view of the 
clothiers, the encouragement of the Levant enterprize would tend to 
increase the demand for their products. Further the allegation, that the 
deficiency in the amount of cloth exported by the East India company 
in order to pay for its purchases in India was made up by shipments of 
bullion, added to the opposition all those who felt keenly on the main- 
taining of a favourable balance of trade with each country inclividiially. 

As time went on the woollen tjaade began to experience a check to the 
great prosperity it had enjoy^ for a considerable number of years. 
Employment was becoming less, and the demand for wool and all 
kinds of appliances was also less than it had been during the ten years 
following the Restoration. An instance of the beginning of the decline 
is ajBbrded by the rental of a mill which had been built during the boom 
in this trade early in the reign of James I., and which then yielded 
a rent of £M0 a year. After the Civil Wars the tenant paid from 
to £80^ but after 1673 all that could then be obtained did not sufiice to 
pay one-sixth of the repairs and taxesh Spurred on by the decline of 
the cloth trade, the opponents of the East India company rcnewe<l their 
attack in 1676 in a Letter Jram a Country Gentleman to a Barrister of 
the Irmer Temple, The points, already discussed, were again brought 
forward and were reinforced by a number of new arguments, some of 

^ JSngland's Improvementit, 1675, p. 33. 
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which relate to the legal status and the organization of the company. 
It was urged that the whole monopoly of trade was liable to be abolished, 
since the undertaking depended solely on its royal charters, which had 
not been confirmed by Parliament. For this reason the author en- 
deavoured to dissuade his friends from investing in the bonds of the 
company. Moreover he criticised the joint-stock type of organization, 
which he alleged was inferior to the regulated^ 

The issue involved was of very great importance to the company, 
and a considerable amount of information was furnished which throws 
light on the position of the trade at this period. The bullion exported 
annually amounted to a large sum as is shown by the following account: 




1667-8 

128,605 17 

5 

1668-9 

162,394 9 

10 

1669-70 

187,468 3 

8 

1670-1 

186,149 10 

11 

1671-2 

186,420 8 

3 

1672-3 

131,300 6 

11 

1673-4 

182,983 0 

62 


This account may be supplemented by another, 
ments of cloth about the same period : 

Broad-clolh and other woollens 1670 

1677 

1678 

1679 

1680 

Total cloth and woollens 1676-80 

Other goods, stores, &c. „ 

Total 

Cloth and woollens 1681 

1682 

1683 

1684 

1685 

Total cloth and woollens 1681-5 

Other goods, stores, &c. „ 

Total 

It is clear from these figures that the company was unable to afford 
a convincing reply to the attacks upon it by the clothiers and the 

^ Two Letterii concerning the East India Company^ 1676 (Brit. Mus. 1029. g . 22), 
pp. 2, a 

Bruce, Aviyials^ ut supra, u. p. 353. 

State Papers, Domestic, James II., v. 104. 


showing the ship- 
£ 

48,684 

52,445 

24,764 

32,913 

51,666 

210,472 

194,646 

405,118 

94,855 

42,630 

24,448 

47,827 

48,414 

258,174 

187,440 

445,6143 
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bullionists. Indeed its case suffered by its supporters over-stating the 
amount of bullion exported in 1674-5, which was returned at ^320,000 ^ 
At the same time, while no attempt was made to minimise the shipment 
of silver to the East or to inflate that of cloth, the company had an 
ingenious answer to the arguments against it under these heads, namely, 
that of its imports from India about d£^£00,000 in value was re-exported 
annually and that the proceeds were remitted to England in bullion. 
Therefore, much, if not the whole, of the precious metals taken out of 
the country was returned eventually by this indirect trade®. The 
general advantage of the commerce with India was shown by the state- 
ment that the gross profit was 100 per cent. The working expenses 
(including salaries, outlay on ganlsons, and presents to the native 
princes) were moderate, being about 15 per cent, of the profit, while 
customs in England came to a further 8 per cent.^ In reply to the 
alleged merits of the regulated type of organization it was said that at 
least a million was engaged in the necessary defence of the trade^,” 
whereof c£^300,000 had been spent in the fortifying of Bombay (which 
had been granted to the company by Charles II. in 1668), and that so 
large a sum could not be raised by a regulated company'^. The sense in 
which this statement is to be interpreted can be gathered from a balance- 
sheet of the company in 1678, where the ‘Mead stock’’ was valued at 
<£216,483. The following are the details : 

"Deadstock” — fortifications, &c.® £230,483 

Quick stock — ships and goods £1,511,019 

Total £1,728,1027 

It follows that the expression — “defence of the trade” — is to be 
understood as including not only fortifications and payments for the 
right of entry into the native states but also the cost of large armed ships. 

Before the points in dispute between the company and its adversaries 
had been thoroughly discussed, the Crown intervened l)y granting a fresh 
charter, dated October 15th, 1677, which sets forth that “ diverse trans- 
actions having happened, where the proceedings of the governor and 

^ The East India Trade a Most P^'ofitahle Trade to this Kingdom, and best seeured 
and improved in a Company and a Joint-stock, 1077 [written under the direction of 
T. Papillon], Brit. Mas. 1029 . g . 24, j>. 7. 

2 Tbid,, p. 9. 

^ [bid., p. 11. These charges are given in the form of the ratio to the whole 
profit, since, as shown above, the figures in this work are over-stated. 

^ Cf. An Answer to two Letters coneeming the East India Company, l(>7fi [Brit. 
Mus. 1020. g. 22 (2)]. 

® Ibid,, p. IB. 

® In 1685 the dead stock was valued at £719,464. l().y. Add. MS, [Brit. Mus. I 
22,185. 

7 Court Book, xxxi. (Aug. 12, 1678). 
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company may be liable to some question, how far they are warranted, by 
the strict letter of the said charters and the charters themselves may be 
in danger of being impeached as forfeited for some misuser or non-user 
of rights,’’ wherefore all the previous grants were explicitly ratified and 
confirmed in the most ample manner^ On this occasion the charter was 
both preceded and followed by a loan from the company to Charles II., 
<£^40,000 having been advanced in 1676 and off50,000 in 1678^. 

On the defeat of the opposition to the company the price of the stock 
advanced, being quoted at 245 in 1677. That year, after a temporary 
cessation of dividends in 1675-6, there was divided 40 per cent. In 
1678 a distribution, rated at ^ per cent., was made in damaged calico 
which could not be sold. The following year 40 per cent, was divided, 
and in 1680 the dividend was increased to 50 per cent., relapsing to 
20 per cent, in 1681. Thus in seven years from 1675 to 1681, 150J per 
cent, had been paid, or an average of more than 20 per cent, per annum. 
This was not a large return for the times, and the yield, on this basis, at 
the price at which the stock stood was under 6 per cent., though, should 
50 per cent, dividends be maintainable, it would have been about 12 J per 
cent. According to the statistics of the gross profits and expenses the 
gain should have been higher, and the discrepancy is accounted for by 
the fact that a considerable amount of the profits earned had been with- 
held to dcvelope the trade. According to the valuation of 1678 the 
assets amounted to over If millions. At this time the loans taken up by 
the company were about half a million®, leaving nett assets of IJ millions. 
In view of the depleted condition of the capital of the company in 1667 
probably upwards of a million had been obtained from undivided profits; 
and, as the stock provided partly in this way, partly by borrowing, 
became adequate for the business to be done, it became possible to 
increase the rate of the dividend. 

Meanwhile the opposition to the company, which had been tem- 
poT*arily suppressed by the grant of the charter of 1677, was I'enewed 
in 1680. The Levant company appealed to the Privy Council, and 
counsel representing both bodies were heard on August 27th^ The argu- 
itumts already suramariKod were repeated, and, in addition, the criticism 
of the joint-vstock system was further developed. Many of the conten- 
tions of the Levant company were founded on the idea of maintaining 
the privileges of the mercantile class as such, as for instance when stress 
was laid on the plea that the rival body “ did not breed up East India mer- 

^ ClmrtarH granted to the East India Company^ i. pp. 108-15. 

(/ourt Hook, XXX. (August, 107f), January and October, 1C78). 

^ Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 17,478, f- 193; The History and Proceedings of the House 
ofOommons (printed by R. Chandler), Loud. 1742, i. p. 411. 

^ A fine/ IBstorieat PeJation of State Affairs^ by Narcissus Luttrell, Oxford, 1857, 

1. p. 110. 
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chants since anyone may purchase a share of their trade and joint-stock,’’ 
whence it followed that not one-fifth of the proprietors were merchants. 
It was further objected that the stock had not been wound up after the 
expiration of the first seven years, as it was alleged had been promised in 
the preamble for subscriptions in 1657, with the result that there was no 
opportunity for young merchants to come in on a new issue of capital. 
The continuance of the general stock had the further consequence that it 
had become engrossed so that some forty persons obtained more than 
half the aggregate amount distributed in dividends. Attention was also 
drawn to the existence of ‘^private trade.” Under this system it was 
said that the more influential members sent home the choicest goods on 
their private accounts to the injury of the remaining adventurers. 
Further, clamour was raised against the financial methods of the com- 
pany, especially in respect to the large amount of its borrowings, which 
were stated to amount to <£700,000. It was urged that the lenders of 
this sum, who received only 3 per cent., clearly ventured the hazard of 
their principal,” while the company obtained 50 per cent, profit on the 
capital lent it without any hazard at all^” On November 9th of the 
same year (1680) a debate was initiated in the House of Commons on the 
status of the company when a petition from the weavers had been read. 
The speeches were all in favour of the woollen industry, and they are 
marked by a considerable amount of exaggeration and of animus against 
the company. One speaker said that the East India tratlo would “ in 
the end be the destruction of the manufactury trade... because the [)eople 
in India are such slaves as to work for less than a penny a d«ay ; whereas 
ours will not work under a shilling ; and they have all materials also very 
reasonable and are thereby enabled to make their goods so cheap as it 
will be impossible for our people to contend with them.” As another 
member expressed the same fear — the East India company have been 
very industrious to pi'omote their own trade, but therein have given 
a great blow to the trade of the nation.” Every effort was made to 
excite prejudice by over-stating the ratio of the company's imports to the 
total trade of the country, by asserting that the exports of bullion wert^ 
£600,000 to £600,000 a year and ‘^may increase to millions,” or by 
dx’awing attention to the large dividends received by individuals, one mat» 
[Sir Josia Child] obtaining ££0,000, others £10,000 each'-*. 

Many of the arguments used against the company were exaggerations, 

1 The allegations of the Turky Company and others agaimt the iCasi India (Umipanyy 
relating to the management of that Trade Brit. Mus. Discourse 

o 

concerning the East India Trade; wherein is shewed hy arguments iake^i from a treatise 
written by Sir Josiah Child, that the said Trade may he vurried on by a Regulated 
Company to much greater Advantage of the Publick, than by a (Company with a Joints 
Stock. Somers' Tracts, x. pp. 634-47. 

^ Hist, a/nd Proceedings of the House of Cmimons, ut mipra, i, pp. 4(H)- 1 1 . 
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others were mutually destructive. If the advantages of the organization 
of the regulated company be insisted on, it was inconsistent to censure 
the East India company for its departure from the conception of the 
joint-stock type and its approximation to the former in so far as it 
admitted private trade. Moreover the assertion that the stock was to 
be wound up after seven years was not well-founded, and as a matter of 
fact the terms of the preamble had been strictly carried out. That there 
were larger holdings of stock than in 1664 was a proof that sales had 
'been numerous. These purchases could only have been made by persons 
who, like Child, had faith in the prospects of the undertaking even when 
quotations were low and who had the courage to take the risk of buying 
largely. Now that their courage had been justified by events and the 
stock commanded a premium of ^00 per cent, purchases could still be 
made (as was indeed admitted during the debate in Parliament), but the 
young merchants*” objected to the payment of the premium, and they 
were searching for some device by which they could obtain stock at par 
and at the same time secure a proportion of the undivided profit that 
belonged to the existing stockholders. Mention of a proposed new 
subscription — even as early as 1680 it was suggested that the capital 
should be augmented to two or three millions^ — reveals the inevitable 
cleavage amongst the opponents of the company, some desired to impose 
terms on it to limit, others to increase the trade. The further conten- 
tion that the loans contracted by the committees were prejudicial to the 
prosperity of the country was in effect no more than a testimony to the 
superiority of the joint-stock to the regulated type of organization. The 
former, by means of the combination of the capital resources of indi- 
viduals, was able to extend its credit, and it was asserted that, even with 
interest at 3 per cent., the company was unable to induce its creditors 
to take back their money.*” 

As was almost inevitable, the issues in this discussion were greatly 
confused, and the whole dispute tended to proceed by arguments on 
either side involving an ignoratio ehnehi. Apart from the inconsis- 
tencies of the attacking party, their views consist in comparing the ideal 
regulated company with a partly imaginary joint-stock body. Conversely 
the defenders of the East India undertaking contrast the ideal joint- 
stock organization with the Levant merchants, as representative of the 
regulated type. Thus, as the case stood, both companies had about 
five hundred members, and both had monopolies. Child and other 
apologists for the joint-stock type were able to show that in reality it 

^ The AUegatimis of the Turky (Jompmvy and others against the East India Company 

( 522 1 k 5\ 

Brit. Mus. — ; Britannia 

La 7 iguen 8 (lOBO) iu McCullough, Tracts on Commerce (1866), pp. 332-41. 
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was the more comprehensive, since in it noblemen, gentlemen, shop- 
keepers, widows, orphans and all other subjects ” were able to employ 
their capital in the trade, whereas in a regulated company only those 
who could make good their claim as legitimate merchants — that is those 
who served an apprenticeship to that particular trade — were eligible for 
membership^ For this reason Child contended that existing ^‘^barrs and 
hindrances ” should rather be removed from the Levant, than imposed on 
the East India company. 

If it be granted that, in a comparison between the ideal joint-stoc‘k 
and a regulated body, such as the Levant company, the balance of 
advantage lay with the former, it remains to enquire how fai* the l^ast 
India undertaking, as it existed in 1680 and 1681, had reaped the 
advantages which might be expected to accrue from its constitution on 
a joint-stock basis. If, as was alleged, the stock was engrossed in the 
sense that a few persons were able to control the voting, it was obvious 
that the condition was not satisfactory. This complaint appears 
to have been based on a misapprehension, due to jealousy of the siuvess 
of Child’s investment. He at this time owned upwards of 1^17,000 
stock or considerably less than 5 per cent, of the whole, and his was 
much the largest holding^. In 1679 there were no less than 22S peivsons 
who owned o&l,000 or over that amount, and in 1681 there were 181 
similarly qualified^. It follows that about half the proprietors held less 
than <£^1,000 stock, and the remainder that amount or over it. There- 
fore there should have been nothing in the disposition of the sto(‘k 
or voting rights enabling a small group of individuals to control the 
company, contrary to the wishes of the remainder. 

The immediate effect of the agitation against the company was the 
reference of the petitions against it to the Grand Committee for Trnd(' 
of the House of Commons, while it was not long befoi-e the inevitable 
cleavage in the ranks of the adversaries of the chartered Ixxly became 
marked. Hitherto the campaign had proceeded on the assumption that 

^ Answer of the JHast India Company to the Allegations of the Tnrky / hmpaoy 

^Brit. Mus. ^ . A Treatise wherein it is demomtrated Ihut Uw ICasl India 

Trade is the most National of all foreign trades [by Sir »Josia (’hibl], S<)ziu*r.s' Travis^ 
VI. p. 35. It was said the Jews offered Charles II. £50,000 if he utMild a aew 
charter to the company under which they would be entitled to own .stock, Life and 
Times of Charles 11.^ by R. W. Blencowe, 1843, i. p. 211. 

2 Treatise^ ut sujmi, Somers* Tracts^ viii. p. 463. Thus on a 50 ptn* cent. <Uvi<I<m<i 
being paid Child could not receive more than £4,250, not £20,0(K) as hUUxI in 
Parliament. Similarly he was entitled fco not more than 34 votes insteutl <»f 60. 

3 A List of their names^ who by their Adveiitures are capable of being chosen 
committees by the East India Company for the year 1670. Bod. Library Paniphhds 0, 
658 (28). A List... for 1681, State Papers, Domestic, Charles II*, cc<*<jxxi* 104. 
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trade with India was to be reduced in the interests of home manufac- 
tures, and Child was able to answer the arguments against the company 
on this head with considerable force. The truth of the case at bottom,'” 
he writes, is this, the importation of better and cheaper raw silk from 
India may probably touch some Turkey merchants'^ profit at present, 
though it doth benefit the kingdom and not hinder the exportation of 
cloth. What then ? Must one trade be interrupted because it works 
upon another ? At that rate there would be nothing but confusion in 
a nation, ad After the failure of the Levant company 

to make an impression on the defence of the company, the leadership in 
the attack was assumed by those who desired not to contract but to 
increase the East Indian trade. In 1681 efforts were made to promote a 
rival joint-stock company. In April 1682 a million of the stock had been 
taken up, and it was proposed to make the capital up to no less than 
three millions. It was noted, as a remarkable development, that tickets 
were sent through the post to promote subscriptions^” Steps were 
taken to obtain a charter, but the company had already protected itself 
by taking measures to secure the support of Charles II. In October 1681 
Child, on behalf of his fellow-adventurers, had presented the King with 
a gift of 10,000 guineas®. This presentation, which was continued till 
the Revolution each year^, was of a nature not uncommon at the time. 
The Dutch East India company had for some years past given the 
Prince of Orange <£^6,000 annually®, and the Hudson’s Bay Adventurers 
had been in the habit of making a similar donation to Charles II.® The 
effect of this handsome present was to gain the adhesion of the Crown, 
and the effect of it began to appear when a proclamation was made on 
November 2£nd, 1681, which was designed to strengthen the company 
against those who infringed its privileges At the end of May in the 
following year the petition of the promoters of the proposed rival or- 
ganization for a charter was refused, and the privileges of the existing 
body confirmed®. In the next year this decision was expressly stated in 
a further charter, which confirms the previous grants and prescribes 
penalties against interlopers, at the same time recording the verdict 
reached up to this time that the trade can by no means be maintained 


1 Treaim, ut swpraf Somei's’ Tracts, vn. p. 4(i0. 

^ London Mercury, No. ^ (April 20, 1682) ; Luttrell, Brief Relation, ut supra, i. 

p. 178. 

5 Luttrell, Brief Relcbtiort, i. i>, 136. 

^ Vide infra. Financial Statements M and N. 

® London Gazette, No. 1470, Dec. 18-22, 1670. 

® Vide infra, Division i. § 6. 

7 Luttrell, Brief Relation, i. p. 146. 

8 lUd., I. p. 184; Domestic Intelligence, No. 107, June 1, 1682. 
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and carried on with such advantage as by a joint-stock and that a loose 
and general trade will be the ruin of the wholes’’ 

In one sense the charter of 1683 represents the close of the contro- 
versy which had now continued intermittently for upwards of thirteen 
years, but in another it meant the beginning of a fresh phase of the 
dispute. This change of attitude arose not from external pressure, but 
from the internal history of the company itself. The weak point in its 
defence had been in certain aspects of its finance, since it is obvious that 
if the investing public were anxious to subscribe more stock it was 
highly desirable that their wishes should be met. Both Child and 
Papillon, the governor and deputy-governor respectively, hud expressed 
themselves in favour of a new subscription “if we can come honestly by 
it, that is, without injustice to the new ad venturers^.., which notwith- 
standing is a matter of great difficulty, it being in trade as with trees, 
great care is to be taken in removing an old one, lest upon removal it 
die, or at least suffer a shrewd stunt®.” There was an obvious difficulty 
in dealing with this question. Those who were most insistent on a fresh 
issue of capital were anxious that such should rank pari pansit with that 
already in existence. Therefore, supposing as had been suggested that 
a million of new stock were created and offered for subscription at par 
to persons who were not already membex's of the company, the effect of 
this operation would have been to transfer roughly three-quarters of 
the undivided profits from the old to the new adventurers. Tliercfoi'c 
it was clear that the first step was to safeguard the present stock- 
holders, At this date, though the assets were large and capital could 
be borrowed with ease, there can be little doubt that the free capital was 
too small. Thus in Mai’ch 1679 the company owed £216,000 more 
than all its effects in England and *56^100,000 of bills on the treasury 
had to be postponed for payments Therefore it may, be assumed that 
capital would have been useful. It was first proposed on Novenxber 2nd, 
1681, that a call of 50 per cent, should be made, which would make 
the stock fully paid®. This method would have provided additional 
resources, but it would have failed to have safeguarded the interests of 
the present adventurers should a future public subscription be mad(^ 
Accordingly in January 1682 it was decided to make a dividend in sUxdi 
of 100 per cent., in addition to the distribution of 50 per cent, in cash‘^ 
The effect of this arrangement was that each adventurer, who had 

^ Charters granted to the East India Company^ i. p. 119. 

2 Le,, the adventurers in the “new general stock,” that is in fact the existing 
stockholders. 

3 Treatise^ ut supra^ Somers’ Tracts, vn. p. 450. 

* Court Book, xxxi. (March 26, 27, 1679). 

® Ibid,, xxxn. (Nov. 2, 1681). 

® lUd,, xxxii. (Jan. 14, 1082). 
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previously owned dfi^lOO stock with £50 paid, was entitled to dividends 
as if payment had been made in full. It follows that, on a public 
subscription being made at par, the present members would only suffer 
in so far as the nett assets exceeded d&789,782. 10^,, this being now the 
amount of the capital considered as paid up. According to a balance- 
sheet of the following year, the clear value of the various properties 
was <^?1,672,871, after making provision for all liabilities which 
amounted to ^6^870,1 85 ^ According to these figures there were un- 
divided profits more than equal to twice the increased capital, and 
therefore the reserved profits, in excess of the capital, remained rather 
more than that capital after the stock bonus was included®. Possibly 
however some deductions must be made from this apparent simplus. 
The account includes upwards of J^70,000 of debts that were classed as 
desperate,**’ while it was urged that the dead stock was valued not at 
its worth to the trade, but at the total outlay upon it®. On the other 
hand it is to be noted that no allowance is made for good-will,” 
which would have been worth a considerable sum. This was adjusted 
in the market-price of the stock which sold at 300 in 1680, 366 in 1681 
and at 460 in 1682, these quotations applying to the security in its 
original form. 

Having made this adjustment, the company had every reason to 
press on towards the taking of the public subscription, since it was 
believed that on this widening of the membership an act of parliament 
could be obtained confirming the charters*. There appears reason to 
believe that just at this time differences of opinion arose within the 
company, which delayed and finally increased the difficulties in carrying 
out the proposal. Hitherto the management had been careful to keep 
out of home politics. But from the time that Child made the New 
Year’s gift of 10,000 guineas to the King, if not earlier, he allied 
himself to the Court party. Such action was viewed with regret by 
many adventurers whose sympathies lay in the opposite direction®. 

1 Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 22,186. 

2 Nett Assets £1,672,871 

Capital £739,782 

Surplus £933,089 

® A Discourse concerning the Bast India Trade [in answer to Sir Josia Child], 
Somers* Tracts^ x. p. 646. In A Brief Account cfthe Great Oppressions y ut supra y it is 
stated that the balance-sheets of the company were not accurate. 

* Child, TreatisCy Somers’ Tracts, vin. p. 469. 

^ Cf. Hunter, BisL of British India, ii. pp. 284-8. Hunter lays too much weight 
on Papillon’s support of a new subscription, since Child also admitted he was in 
favour of it. Nor can it be maintained that the former wished to reconstitute the 
company on a broader basis” in the sense of making the monopoly less stringent, 
since he defended it in his Treatise (1677). It is true that from some of his notes on 

10 


8. a 11 . 
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Prominent amongst these was Thomas Papillon, who had been deputy- 
governor in 1681. At the next election of the company, in April 168S, 
the voting was influenced by political considerations, and Papillon failed 
to secure re-election as deputy-governor, though he was returned to 
serve as a committee.” His being involved in the disputed election for 
sheriffs of the City of London in the following June further weakened 
his position in the company, and eventually his supporters, finding them- 
selves in a minority, sold out their stock and many of them became 
interlopers. In view of the future developments of the struggle between the 
company and its opponents it is important to notice that the dissentient 
stockholders were able to dispose of their holdings at the average price 
of about 300 for the original stock, which in some cases had been 
purchased as low as 80. The immediate effect of the purging of the 
company was to transfer a great accession of strength to its opponents ; 
and further, owing to the delay through these dissensions, a favourable 
opportunity for the taking of the proposed public subscription in the 
summer of 1682 was missed. It may have been thought that little 
would be lost by delay; or again, it may have appeared that the 
company was now sufficiently secured by the favour of the Crown to be 
able to neglect the enlarging of its membership. Whatever were the 
grounds of this decision it was ill-advised, since much of the stock sold 
had been purchased by those who were already members, so that the 
proprietary instead of being increased in numbers, as proposed, was 
contracted- Moreover, there was the distinct danger that the company 
would be regarded as definitely committed to one of the political parties, 
and should the latter be defeated it might expect to suffer at the hands 
of the victors. This actually happened after the Revolution. The im- 
mediate consequence of the indefinite postponement of the projected 
new subscription was to leave the company short of free working 
capitals Thus when the crisis came towards the end of 1682 the 
finances were ill-prepared to meet it. The minority stockholders had 
now become rich interlopers ” who had already fitted, or were fitting 
out ships for India ; this, together with all the jealousies imaginable 
raised by them and their friends upon the company, made a great many 
of the fearful members eagexiy sell their stock It was reported that 
the fall was as much as 200 per cent, by August 1682^, but the 
apparent decline is to be attributed to the comparison of quotations 

the petition of the company to the Crown (Nov. 11, 1C81) asking for a proclamation 
against interlopers, he shows that he differed in some respects from the majority of 
the committees. Memoirs of Thomas PapUlm, by A. F. W, Papillon, 1887^ pp. 80-8, 

^ Collection of Letters for the Improvement of Husbandry and TradCy by John 
Hoxighton, London, 1681-8, i. pp, 148-9. 

2 Domestic Intelligence ^ No. 131. 
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cum stock-bonus with those ex-bonus. Still by the end of the year 
the price was only 150 for the doubled stock, equal to SOO for the old, 
as contrasted with 460 for the latter earlier in the year. From January 
to February the fall reached the lowest point, the quotation being 245 
in terms of the original stock or 122^ for the new^. The depression of 
the stock market was far from being the most serious phase of the 
situation. When the company needed money to equip its out-going 
fleet, instead of finding lenders anxious to accommodate it, ‘‘its creditors 
ran earnestly on if^’ to obtain payment of the money due to them, 
which reduced the management to such straits that, though high rates 
were offered for loans, it eventually became necessary to suspend payment 
for three months®. 

The discredit of the company in the winter 1682-3 was doubtless 
claimed by the critics of its large borrowings as a verification of their 
prognostications in 1680 and 1681. The true cause of the difficulty is 
however to be found partly in the indefinite postponement of the new 
subscription, partly in the political split within the company. In view 
of the scarcity of working capital and of difficulties to be faced in India 
no dividends were paid in 1683 and 1684, and the profit made was used 
for developing the undertaking. According to a balance-sheet, dated 
September 30th, 1685, the gross assets were close on 3J millions, the debt 
was f of a million (approximately equal to the nominal capital), leaving 
nett assets of nearly 2J millions, consisting roughly of f of a million of 
“ dead stock,*” and the remainder of quick stocks It follows that the 
dead stock was equal in value to the nominal capital, and that of the 
liquid assets, amounting to nearly 2^ millions, nearly one-third had been 
borrowed and the remainder had been provided from undivided profits. 
From the point of view of the stockholder the statement would have 
justified a price of 327^ for the new stock, and during the year 1685 it 
realized from 360 to 500. At this quotation the yield, on a dividend of 
25 per cent, (being the rate paid annually from 1685 to 1688), was very 
low, especially in view of the aggressive attacks made by those who had 
been formerly members and who had sold their stock after the split of 


^ Houghton, Collection^ nt eupra. He says, speaking of the years 1682 and 1688, 
the stock ‘^fell from 365 to 245,” which I take to mean that the second quotation is 
stated in terms of original, not new, stock ; otherwise it would be inconsistent with 
other prices in this period. 

® JUd., I. p. 149, 

^ Home Miscellaneous, iv., f. 45. Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.), 22,185: 


Dead stock 
Quick „ 
Gross assets 
Debt 

Nett assets 


£719,464 16 0 
£2,487,312 11 a 
£3,206,777 7 3 
£783,890 5 2 
£2,422,887 2 1 


10—2 
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1681-S. One of the first signs of the accession of strength to the 
opponents of the company was the attack on the validity of the charter 
when, in 1683, the company took proceedings against Thomas Sandys, 
claiming d&l,000 damages from him for trading within its limits without 
a license. Many of the most eminent pleaders of the day were briefed 
on the side of the defendant and the company was represented by a 
strong bar. The case lasted until 1685, and before it had ended James, 
Duke of York, who had purchased d£^3,000 of stock in 1684^, had come 
to the throne. Since the company based its claim on the privileges 
given it under the charters, it was inevitable that the nature of these 
grants should be discussed. This raised the question of the prerogative 
of the Crown in relation to foreign trade, which was supported or 
attacked by the citation of a vast array of precedents. There can be 
no doubt that the defence suffered from a radical inconsistency in the 
instructions given to its counsel. It was pleaded by them that ^Hhe sea 
shall be open to all manner of merchants to pass with their merchandize 
where it shall please them.” This argument however necessarily would 
apply to the privileges of the Levant company, and some of its members 
were interested in the defence. Therefore the problem confronting the 
counsel for Sandys was to show how, in law, a merchant was entitled to 
tiade in the Indian Ocean without paying for a license or undergoing any 
other restriction, while he might not enter the Mediterranean save by 
coming to terms with the Levant company. A solution was attempted 
by the making of a violent attack on the joint-stock principle and 
comparing it disadvantageously with the regulated type of organiza- 
tion. ‘‘The Turky company.. .consisted of improvers of trade... .They 
ingross not, they admit every man that will to be free of the company... 
and none among them. . .makes unreasonable advantages.” “ But this in- 
visible East India merchant, the body-politic, covers and countenances 
some few men among them to ingross, buy ai^^d sell at their own rates 
and that exclude all others for the great and excessive advantages of the 
few.” It was stated too that trading on a joint-stock was an innovation 
and that “the companies of Turkey, Barbary, Russia, Muscovy and 
Hamburgh, nor any other, till of late years, did ever trade with a 
joint-stock®.” The plaintiff undertaking was able to reply (as in the 
previous course of the controversy) by showing that the Levant company 
was only open to legitimate merchants, and it was added that these must 
be free-men of the City. Moreover, it was admitted that the charges 

1 Journals of the House of CommmSy x. p. 154. 

^ As a matter of fact the only one of the companies named which had not at 
some time traded on a joint-stock was the Hamburg’ company. The Turkey or 
Levant company had promoted a joint-stock for the Morea trade which had been in 
existence twenty years before this date. 
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involved in the general management of the Turkey trade (such as those 
for ambassadors and presents) were raised by an imposition on the goods 
exported there. Whence it appeared not unreasonable, that in the case 
of India, where a much larger outlay was involved, payment for a 
license should be made by the man who wished to manage his own 
venture, or alternatively the capitalist pure and simple should purchase 
stock. This aspect of the case was summed up by Jeffries in the 
following terms : It is very well known, that had it not been for a 
joint-stock the trade would never have been so beneficial as it is, and 
Mr Sandys would not have had such a desire to trade, for it would not 
have been so well settled and fixed... Mr Sandys and his partners are 
very zealous now to reap the fruits of the company’s labours. But 
suppose this question should be asked — ^ Will you be contented to come 
in and pay your proportion of all the charge these people have been at, 
to put the trade into this capacity it is in.?^’ But, is it fair, after they 
have reduced it into so good a condition, at a vast expense and trouble, 
for other particular persons to come and say, ^ let us have the benefit of it 
that have had nothing of the burden and charge^?”’ This contention 
had weight against many of the interlopers who were endeavouring to 
obtain the benefit of the reserved profits of the company in some form, 
as for instance by using facilities for trade it had secured at large out- 
lay or by endeavouring to procure a new subscription for capital which 
would rank pmi passu with the old. On the other hand, its force was 
weakened when applied to those who had been members of the company 
and who found themselves unable to agree with Child. Doubtless the 
best solution would have been to have kept the company out of politics 
altogether. Once however it was decided to take sides, it was likely, as 
actually happened, that the active support of the Crown would result 
in the privileges of the company being pressed to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Probably at any period the restricted issue placed before the Court 
in this trial would have ensured a verdict for the East India company — 
just at this time one was certain. This was followed by a new charter 
dated April 12th, 1686 S in spite of further petitions of the Levant 
company It is interesting to notice that in the following year James II. 
acquired ,£*7,000 of East India stock'^. 

^ Cobbett, Complete Collection of State Trials^ London, 1811, x. pp. 372-554. 

2 Charters granted to the East India Company ^ i. pp. 125-40. 

3 State Papers, Domestic, James II., v. Answer of East India company to tbe 
Turkey company (May 5, 1685) ; Petition of Turkey company against East India 
company (March 16, 1686). 

^ Journals of the House of Commons, x. p. 154, The Exchequer accounts. Financial 
Statements P and Q, do not show that this acquisition was paid for by James II., 
but it is possible that the money required (supposing it were not a gift) would have 
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In 1688-9 the company experienced two disasters of the greatest 
magnitude. In India, friction with Aurangzeb resulted in its servants 
being driven out of Bengal, while at home the Revolution shattered the 
influence that Child had been building up during the previous seven or 
eight years. The position of the company had been made to depend upon 
the favour of a sovereign, now in exile, and all the deposed committee- 
men, like Papillon and Bernardison, and many of the interlopers were 
exceedingly powerful in the convention Parliament. As early as 
April 18th, 1689, petitions were presented from interlopers whose goods 
had been seized and who had failed (before or after the Sandys case) to 
obtain redress. The Skinner incident, which was upwards of thirty 
years old and which had already produced something of the nature of 
a constitutional crisis between the Lords and Commons, was revived. 
Charles Price and company complained of the seizure of the Andalmla in 
1684! and 1686 ^ Samuel White declared he had lost *£^40,000^, and 
Jeffrey stated he had suffered to the extent of £Q0fi00\ Though 
the report of the committee, to whom it had been remitted to consider 
these petitions, was referred back to it as being only a narrative of 
evidence without stating a caseV’ it was rumoured in the City as early 
as June Idth, 1689, that the company was likely to be dissolved®. 
Though nothing was effected in this session, the prospects of the 
opposition to the existing body were considered so hopeful that, by 
January 16th, 1690, d&100,000 had been subscribed to be used as a 
campaign-fund®, and soon afterwards otT80,000 was raised’'. Three 
courses were open to this syndicate. If it could secure the support 
of Parliament, it might force the company to take a new subscription ; 
or failing this, in some respects the line of least resistance, it might 
obtain authorization for a new company which might either be con- 
stituted on the regulated or the joint-stock basis. A new subscxription 
would fail to meet the views of the syndicate unless the company could 
be forced to accept a sliding scale of votes, under which it would be 

been provided by an assignment on the customs or some other branch of the 
revenue. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Will, and Mary, i. 5G ; Journals of the JJtouee of 
Commons^ x. p. 92. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, James II., iii. 140, iv. 60; The Ammr of the ICast 

India Company to S. WAiYe [1689], Brit. Mus. Reflectiom on,*, the Amwer 

of the TJaet MnUa Oon^ny^ 8228. g . 2, 

® Journals of the Memo <f Oommms, x. p. 167. ^ lind^ 

^ Diary of John Evelyn, London (1859), n. p. 310. 

® Luttrell, Brief BAMion, ut supra, n. pp. 7, 8. Luttrell was a subscriber to 
the New East India company in ICok 
^ Bruce, Annals, ut supra, in. p. 83. 
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possible to oust Child from his position of dominance. Though the 
claims of the regulated type of organization were still advanced, the 
only alternative seriously considered was a new monopolistic joint-stock 
company, which would have involved the dissolution of the Elizabethan 
foundation. On the whole the scheme for compelling the existing body 
to create fresh capital, with its constitution amended to suit its ad- 
versaries, was the policy which was accepted by the syndicate, but it 
was necessary to profess that the establishing of a new company was 
the object aimed at; since otherwise it would have appeared plainly 
that the money subscribed was intended to be used for the acquisition of 
votes in the Commons and of interest at Court. Thus elaborate pre- 
tensions were made with the object of showing that the financial position 
of the old company was thoroughly unsound. It was alleged early in 
1690 that an account lately presented to Parliament was ^^a dark, 
general and unmercantile one, intended not to reveal but to conceal 
the actual position. The assets, owing to losses in India and through 
the war, were now valued at only d6^700,000, but the goods in England 
were said to be worth about <£400,000, not £635,156. ll,s. lOd. as 
stated. It was alleged moreover that, when the dividend of 50 per cent, 
was declared and paid, there had not been sufficient money in hand to 
make the distribution and that funds were only provided by borrowing^ 
Everything that was possible was done to injure the credit of the 
company, and its misfortunes in India were alleged to be wholly due to 
its own mal-administration. Events too played into the hands of the 
syndicate, since owing to the depredations of French men-of-war and 
privateers, to its losses in India were now to be added those of ships on 
the high seas. In 1690 only two vessels reached home as against 
fourteen belonging to the Dutch company®, and no dividend could be 
paid. When it was announced towards the end of the year that peace 
had been made with Aurangzeb, the syndicate W€is careful to point 
out that the summary published by the company had translated what 
was a somewhat ignominious defeat into a glowing victory. Further, 
the campaign against the company was carried from Parliament to the 
stock market. All unfavourable intelligence was magnified and a 
succession of raids was made upon the stock in order to depress the 
price. The losses were insisted on, and a great amount of ingenuity was 
expended in the effort to prove that there were not nett assets of a 
value equal to the nominal capital. This development of the contest 
forced the management to adopt the policy of supporting the market in 

^ against Grafting or Splicing, and for dissolving this present Mast India 

Company or Joint-stock, and erecting and establishing a new JokU-^tock Company, Jan. 
3, g, Bod. Lib., fol. B, 658 (69). 

® Luttrell, Brief Bdation, n. p. 114. 
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the stock, and with this end in view a dividend of SO per cent, was paid 
early in 1691, This policy was temporarily successful, and in September 
the price was over 200, having been as low as 158 early in the year* 
The object, in depressing the price, on behalf of the opposition was to 
show that a new subscription should be taken on the basis of valuing the 
existing stock at no more than par, but it was obvious that the company 
had a good answer to this demand as long as the price was twice the 
nominal amount and, so far, Child had been able to defeat this phase of 
the attack. 

In October 1691 the syndicate again endeavoured to bring parlia- 
mentary pressure to bear on the company, and a petition to the House 
of Commons, presented in the name of the London merchants, on 
October 28th, stated that the trade to India had hithei-to been managed 
for private gain, not for the public good, and that it was likely to be 
utterly lost unless by some better regulation on a new joint-stock 
The company replied by pointing out that previous parliaments had on 
many occasions taken notice of their charters without any disallowance 
thereunto but “on the contrary I'ather implicitly approved thereof.’’’ 
Attention was drawn to the discouragement sustained by the attacks 
of interlopers and an act was asked which would ratify the charters. 
This request by the company constituted the opportunity of the 
opposition. It was proposed to submit to the committees a series of 
conditions, acceptance of which was to precede the introduction of the 
act that had been asked for. These included the writing down of the 
assets to d^?744,000 and taking a new subscription which would at least 
bring the capital up to a million and a half, and in certain circumstances 
to two millions. Steps moreover were taken, which it was hoped would 
enable the members of the syndicate to obtain complete control*. When 
details came to be discussed, the personal animosities, which had arisen 
out of the long and bitter struggle, prevented an agreement being 
reached, and the opposition seized what it believed to be its oppor- 
tunity, and on February 6th, 1692, addressed the King praying him to 
dissolve the company and to incorporate a new one*. William III. 
replied that the matter was of great importance and that he would take 
time to consider it. The whole question was remitted to the Privy 
Council and the King used his influence towards the making of an 
accommodation between the company and some of the interlopers* 
About half the whole number came to terms with the company on 

1 Journals of the House of Commons, x. p. 451. 

* Abstract of Proceedings in the House of Commons in Relation to the East India 
Company and Trade, 1691. 

S An Account of some Transactions in the Honourable Home of Commons and btfore 
the... Privy Council, relating to the Past India Company, 1698, Somers’ Tracts, x. p. 618. 
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the basis of receiving a bonus of 25 per cent, on their respective ex- 
penditure and half the profits. One, named Godfrey, and some others 
stood out for 30 per cent, bonus and refused to take part in the accom- 
modation^, The company paid some handsome commissions to persons 
who negotiated the agreement. 

By this means a wedge had been driven into the ranks of the 
opposition, but, though half the members of it and perhaps half the 
capital had been brought to terms with the company, those that re- 
mained had very considerable influence in Parliament, and they had 
funds at their disposal which could be used in gaining votes. They 
were able too to impress their views on the Privy Council and, at the 
hearings of both sides in the spring of 1692, many of their conditions 
were accepted as those to be imposed on the company by the Crown®. 
First of all it was arranged that the capital should be in future not less 
than o£^l ,600,000, nor more than «P2, 000,000. The present stock was 
to rank as a part of this sum up to its nominal amount of d&744,000, 
subject to two conditions. On the one hand, security must be given 
that there were nett assets of that value ; while on the other hand, if this 
sum were exceeded the surplus was divisible amongst the proprietors. 
A subscription was to be taken for the remainder of the capital 
authorized and allotments were to be made jpro rata. But it was 
further provided that no member might own stock, whether under his 
name (not being in trust) or under the name of another, exceeding 
d&l 0,000. The effect of this stipulation would have been that, while 
nominally the allotment of the new issue was to be made pro rata, none 
of the influential members of the committee could apply, and further 
they would be compelled to sell any stock owned in excess of ^10,000, 
not at the market price (which was then about 160) but at par. Further, 
it was determined that while £500 stock commanded one vote, as 
before, it required .£4,000 stock to secure two votes, and thereafter a 
further vote for each dP2,000, nominally making a maximum of five 
votes. Therefore instead of Child having some sixty votes as was alleged, 
though this was probably a great exaggeration, he would be reduced to 
one-twelfth of that number®. In this way it was calculated that the 
syndicate and its supporters would obtain and keep control of the 
company as reorganized ^ 

The regulations proposed were of a more drastic nature than Child 
and his friends had expected them to be. He saw clearly that the 

1 A Collection of the Debates and Proceedings in Parliament in 1694 and 1695 v^<m 
the Inquiry into the Late Briberies, London, 1696, p. 11. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Will, and Mary, iv. 24; Calendar, 1691-2, p. 222. 

3 A Megulated Company more National than a Joint-stock in the East India Trade, 

^ Somers’ Tracts, ut supra, x. pp. 619-20. 
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acceptance of them would prove his own downfall in the committee, 
and that he would be ousted from the management as Papillon and 
others had been ten years before. Therefore, the committees, at his 
instigation, took up the challenge of their opponents and returned a 
‘^humble answer” to the proposed regulations, which was in effect 
a defiance of the Privy Council. It is true that the company stopped 
short of a downright refusal to accept the modifications suggested, but 
it is plainly stated that these arose out of the self-seeking of a small 
group of individuals and that, where the regulations were not framed by 
malice, they were the fruit of ignorance. The whole agitation, it was 
contended, had been organized by ‘interlopers, their adherents and 
such as had sold their stock at high rates who cried down the company 
to fright the adventurers and come in again at low rates In so far as 
the syndicate had shown itself vengeful, the company was able to expose 
the indirect nature of some regulations. The committees, in a docu- 
ment evidently drawn up by Child, “recommending their righteous 
cause to God and his Majesty’s known and famous justice in the whole 
course of his happy life — say, that the value of every thing is what it 
will sell for, and their stock, under all the calumnies and persecutions of 
their adversaries, now currently sells for 160 per hundred and they 
know and can prove it to be intrinsically more worth than the current 
price : but they know no law or reason why they should be dispossessed 
of their estates at any less value than they are really worth in ready 
money, by all the measures any thing is valued in any part of the 
world^.” “ Without any restraint, cramping, or taking care of rotations 
or changes in the East India company, the whole stock, without such 
forced political restrictment or limitation is in a kindly, natural and 
continual changing motion ; in so much that the value of the stock, 
once in two years or thereabout, changes owners ; and there is not now 
in the present committee three men that were of the committee above 
twenty years past... If it be thought by any that envy the company’s 
good fortune, that some few of the company are too rich and powerful 
in the committee, the company answer that to cure that, if it be a 
fault, there needs be no new laws nor articles in any charter ; for a very few 
years will cure that without such preternatural force ; for that the sojis 
of such men were never known to succeed their fathers in the painful 
fatigue of the company’s affairs ; but did always settle themselves upon 
an easier course of life by a revenue in land. If there be some of the 
present adventurers that had courage enough to keep their stock, and 
never sold any part thereof during all those violent and unreasonable 
attempts that have been made against the company, whether such 


1 Somers’ Tracts^ vt supra, x. p. 626. 


« im., p. 621 . 
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persons do not rather deserve the thanks which the Roman Senate gave 
Terentius Varro, Quod non desperasset de republican than any blame^.’’ 
Against the limitations of holdings the protest is couched in equally 
vigorous terms. Trade,’’ it was said, is a free agent and must not be 
limited or bounded — if it be so it will never prosper. It is against the 
laws and customs of England and all nations on the face of the earth 
that any man that buys a commodity and pays for it in ready money, 
should be compelled to swear it is his own money®.” Similarly the 
sliding-scale for voting (which was at this stage the crux of the whole 
question) was characterized as ‘‘a hysteron proteron, never known 
before in any part of the world in merchants’ affairs, wherein as far 
as the sun shines, all men vote according to their proper shares in 
shipping, or as they are interested, and not otherwise®.” The opponents 
of the company had laid themselves open to adverse criticism by making 
it one of the regulations that, at the expiration of twenty-one years the 
present stock was to be wound up and anew subscription taken. ’‘This,” 
Child retorted, ^^is so strange that, if it should be admitted, would 
make the company ridiculous all the world over ; and is as much as to 
say a man should be obliged to plant a great orchard and remove his 
trees, or depart from his possessions at the end of twenty-one years, or to 
build a famous mansion house, a town or a city, on such terms. The 
Dutch company have spent within thirty or forty years past above 
o £* 700,000 upon Ceylon and have not yet seen their principal by about 
dS*400,000 to this day ; this company have been building and fortifying 
at Bencolen about ten or eleven years and they must proceed in building 
and fortifying there for twenty or thirty years to come ; and in that 
chargeable and dangerous work they have spent near <^ 250,000 to 
« ifi ? 800,000 sterling... The company by the true rules of policy ought 
never to alter nor any man be forced to sell his stock, any more than he 
can be forced to buy a stock that has none; or any gentleman that 
has an over-grown estate in land in any country can be forced to sell part 
to make way for some purchasers that pretend they will buy land in that 
country^” 

For the next year (May 1692 to May 1693) it appeared that every- 
thing favoured the opponents of the company. The criticism by the 
coniimittees of the proposed regulations was construed as a deliberate 
flouting of the House of Commons from which they had emanated. 
When, on November 14th, William HI. replied to the address of the 
previous February, which had asked for the dissolution of the company, 
that this could only be effected on giving three years’ notice, which 
course would, he feared, be prejudicial to the trade, he added that, since 

^ Somers* Tracts, ut supra, x, pp. 626, 627. ^ Ibid,, p. 622. 

® Ibid,, p. 623. ^ Ibid,, p. 625. 
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the company would not accept such modifications as were acceptable to 
the House, the best method on which to proceed was by the drafting of 
a bill which would settle the questions at issue. It was felt, no doubt, 
that the opposition to the company would only remain harmonious as 
long as its work was destructive not constructive, and therefore the 
Commons returned a further address praying that notice of a dissolution, 
on three years’ warning, should be given to the company^. William III. 
hesitated to take this extreme course, since he may have heard, as was 
reported in the following year, that any action on his part against the 
existing undertaking would be construed as at the instigation of some 
persons in Holland who wished to possess the trade on the winding up 
of the English body®. 

Then in March 1693 came the dramatic incident when, under the Act 
4i Sr 5 Will 4* Mary^ xv. § 10, the company failed to pay, by the last 
available date, the first quarter of the tax of 5 per cent, on the value of its 
stock, and, according to the letter of the law, its charters were subject to 
forfeiture. News of this misfortune affected the price of the stock, 
which had been over 140 before the mistake was made and was as low as 
90 in July. Thus one object of the opposition, namely the depressing 
of the stock below par, had been achieved. Then after considerable 
negotiation* on October 7th, 1693, a charter was signed binding the 
company to accept all such alterations as should be imposed on it by the 
Crown, and on this condition all its former privileges were restored 
to it^ What may be termed the regulating charter was signed on 
November 11th of the same year, and it was popularly constidered to 
embody all that had been contended for by the chief opponents of the 
company. 

This was the external aspect of the situation, but the inner history 
of the fifteen months, May 1692 to November 1693, was such that 
the apparent victory of the adversaries of the company was valueless to 
them and became in reality a conditional triumph for Child. BVom 
November 1692 both sides had been bribing freely®, but success lay with 
the agents of the established company. It was even hoped that 
sufficient support could be obtained in this way to obtain an act of 

^ Somers’ Trcicts^ ut supra, x. pp. 627, 628. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, King William’s Chest, xv. 55; Calendar, 1694»5, 
p. 273. 

® Luttrell, Brief Belatim, ut supra, iii. pp. 190-^. 

^ Charters granted to the JSaet India Company, i. pp. 141-51. 

® It was shown, by the same evidence on which suspicion was directed to the 
Duke of Leeds, that the agent of the company, who offered £2,000 or £3,000, was 
informed that more had been promised ^^by the other side.” The latter bribe was 
discovered to have been £5,000, whereupon the company promised 5,000 guineas. 
Collection of Debates in 1694 and 1695 upon the Inquiry into the Late Briberies, p. 41, 
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Parliament confirming all the privileges that were regarded as of chief 
importance, and large sums were promised towards the end of 169^ and 
payments made on account expressly towards this end^ At the same 
time the New Year’s gift of 10,000 guineas that had been paid to 
Charles II. and James II- was begun again in favour of William III. 
Therefore, while at the beginning of 1693 it appeared that success 
was likely to crown the efforts of the opposition, the company was 
strengthening its position by every means in its power. Then at the 
end of March there came the apparent collapse of the defence of the 
company, since the failure on its part to pay the instalment then due on 
the 6 per cent, tax on joint-stocks meant that, if its privileges were 
renewed, it would be necessary to accept all the regulations that had 
been contemptuously refused a year before. There are two accoimts of 
the reasons which led to the technical forfeiture of the charters — ^the 
one being carelessness on the part of the company and the other, that of 
the committees, which was to the eflect that an official actually attended 
to make the necessary payment at the Exchequer, but found that the 
day was kept as a holiday ^ When it is remembered that the long duel 
between the opposing interests in the East India trade was the most 
absorbing subject in the City, it is almost inconceivable that such an 
oversight could have been committed either through inadvertence or 
ignorance of government holidays. It would have been a desperate 
expedient for the company of its own accord to vacate its charters 
knowingly, but it is to be noted that this course had already been 
adopted at the Restoration. There can be little doubt that the status 
of the undertaking was endangered by its having no confirmation what- 
ever of the pre-Re volution grants. It is just possible that owing to 
negotiations in the winter 1692-3, the inner circle of committees may 
have had reason to believe that, if the Crown were in such a position 
that either the company ceased to exist or else that a new charter must 
be granted, the latter course would be adopted and the instrument, so 
obtained, would be without the most obnoxious of the regulations which 
had been proposed in 1692. Moreover, the financial position of the 
company was such, that a new subscription had become desirable. In 
December 1692 it was alleged that no funds were available to equip 
twelve ships it was proposed to send to India in the following January. 
Indeed, it was stated that the debt at Surat was so great that the agents 
of the company there had been imprisoned ^ About this time it was 

^ CoOectim of Debates in 1694 and 1695 upon the Inquiry into tU Late Briberies, p. 22. 

^ Journals of the House of Commons, xm. p. 132. 

® Reasons for the Bast India Companf s sending out Twelve Ships to India about the 
imh of January newt, Dec. 7, 1692. Bod. Lib. Pamphlets 3, 658 (37). The debt at 
Surat was £230,000 in 1695. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5540, f. 111. 
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proposed that the capital should be increased to a million and that the 
new stock should be offered for public subscription, the government 
receiving the par- value, while the company retained the premium ^ In 
May 1693 the committees resolved to invite the adventurers to lend any 
sums, not exceeding 50 per cent, of their respective holdings, and in this 
way £325,565. Os. was raised^. 

In any case, whether the charters were designedly forfeited or not, 
that obtained in November 1693 was most ingeniously drawn ; so that, 
while apparently complying with the regulations of 1692, it in reality 
prevented the opposition from obtaining control of the company. 
Though this instrument seems to contain all that was asked by the 
House of Commons and did perhaps contain all that could be reasonably 
asked, a few of the clauses are so dexterously worded that there could 
be no certainty that the new subscribers would be able to secure any 
large representation on the committee, much less expel Child and his 
associates. It is true that a sliding-scale of votes was introduced on the 
basis of one vote for <£1,000 up to £10,000. Thus the maximum was 
ten votes, not five as suggested in the previous year. The various 
stipulations as to a new subscription for £744,000, to be wound up in 
twenty-one years, for the export of a specified amount of cloth and the 
supply of powder to the State on certain conditions, were all incor- 
porated, but the regulation that no one should Aold more than £10,000 
stock in his own right and must sell the overplus, was replaced by a 
clause that no one might subscribe more than that sum to the new issue 
of stock*. Thus it was unlikely that for some years to come the new 
members could obtain a majority of votes. 

By these modifications in the original regulations, Child and his party 
had secured the continuance of the existing composition of the com- 
mittee, but it remained to be seen whether it would be possible to 
procure the continuance of the company itself. The committees were 
sanguine — too sanguine as events proved — that partly by judicious 
expenditure in the House of Commons, partly too since the instruc- 
tions given could be now said to have bem accepted, an act ratifying 
this charter could be obtained and very large sums were promised 
to its supporters^ But, long before this stage was reache<l, it was 
necessary that the subscription for the new stock, which was to be 

1 Proposals for the Sale of £200,000 qf the East India Stock, Bed. lib. Pamphlets 
3 , 668 (25). The existing stock was taken at £740,000, to whicli £260,000 was to be 
added, making £1,000,000. 

2 Journals of the Home of Oorrmom^ xii, p. 312. 

® Charters granted to the East India Company, i. pp. 163-^. 

* Collection of Debates in 1694 and 1695 upon the Inquiry into the Late Briberies, 
pp. 30, 31, 44. 
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opened before November 17th, should be a success*, since it was recognized 
that had there been no considerable number of new adventurers, the 
next step would have been the constituting of a new company®. Under 
ordinary circumstances this issue would have presented no difficulties, 
but just at this time, under the continued attacks of the syndicate 
(which met daily to concert measures against the company) and the non- 
arrival of the ships from India, the stock already in existence was below 
par, being quoted from 94 (at the beginning of November) to 92 during 
the time the lists remained open. It was conceivable that those who 
were already adventurers might take up the new stock to protect their 
original investment, but it is clear that persons outside the company 
would have found it cheaper to have purchased the old stock in the 
market rather than to have taken up the new. For some time it 
appeared that the issue might be a failure, and it was decided that the 
company should embark on a species of underwriting by which favoured 
persons, who subscribed, were guaranteed against loss either on the whole 
or a part of the stock allotted them®. By this device there were total 
applications for £l^S,&0fS4il. ISs. Sd,y coming as to one-half from new 
adventurers and the remainder from those who were already membei's^. 
As the quantity of stock to be offered was d&744,000 the applications 
were in excess of the amount to be issued and allotments were made pro 
rata according to the terms of the charter. The cost of underwriting this 
subscription fell very heavily on the company in 1694. The stock 
continued to fall and the committees under their contracts with some 
of the new adventurers were bound to purchase their holdings at 100, 
while only 76 was obtainable in the market. 

Almost before this difficulty had been surmounted, a new misfortune, 
largely due to the mistake of the committees themselves, was experienced. 
On the signature of the charter, without waiting for the act which was 
hoped for later, the management took proceedings against certain 
merchants on the ground that they were interlopers, with the result 
that on December 7th, 1698, fresh petitions were presented against the 
company, which asked that an altogether new organization should be 
erected. Finally the House of Commons resolved that ‘‘ all the subjects 
of England have equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless prohibited 

At a Gen&ral Omrt of the Adventurers for the general Joint-stock to the Bast Indies ^ 

~ - - 816 . m . 11 

holden.,. November 11, 1693, Brit. Mus. gp . 

® State Papers, Domestic, King William’s Chest, xiv. 42 ; Calendar ^ 1693, p. 323. 

5 ihlkctim of Debates in 1694 and 1695 upon the Inquiry into the Late Briberies , 
pp. 35, 45, 70, 71, 78. 

^ Jmrmk of the Borne of Commons, xn- p. 312. Pollexfen stated that only 
£872,000 of the whole amount was taken up. Discourse on Trade^ 1696 (India Ofii<Je 
Tracts, 53 . A . 11), p. 49. 
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by act of Parliaments” The direct effect of this explicit denial of the 
privileges of the charter was to prevent seizures of interlopers’ ships in 
England, but it produced no distinctive effects on the policy of the 
servants of the company in India. On the other hand, it became obvious 
that the legal position had become intolerable, inasmuch as powers con- 
firmed by the Crown in November 1693 were denied by Parliament less 
than two months later. The effect of this continued tension, together 
with the losses sustained by the company during the war, is shown by 
the fall in the price of the stock, which had touched 94 when it was 
known that the subscription had been, as far as then appeared, a success, 
only to fall to 66 in May. From this low level there was a recovery, till 
97 was recorded in November. After which there was a relapse, and 
the quotation at the end of the year was 88. According to a balance- 
sheet of this period, which is dated January 16th, 1695, there was 
a considerable depreciation in the nett assets, which were valued at a 
million and a quarter, against an issued capital of about a million and 
a half 

Meanwhile the syndicate, not content with the resolution of the 
House of Commons which implicitly denied the privileges of the charter, 
determined to initiate a campaign for the complete overthrow of the 
company. Having been outbid by the agents of Child, the members of 
the former were able to form a shrewd guess as to how much it had cost 
to obtain the charter and to fill the subscription list. Accordingly, on 
March 7th, 1696, a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to inspect the books of the company, and suspicion was soon attnicted 
to the disbursements of secret service money,” to certain sales of salt- 
petre, and to options on the stock. The total outlay was very large, 
perhaps upwards of d&200,000, and sufficient evidence was obtained to 
imprison Cooke, who was now governor, and to impeaclx the Duke of 
Leeds^ Opinion in the City regarded this enquiry as no more damaging 
than the pamphlet attacks, which had now become too common to ha 
taken seriously, and it is remarkable, that, despite the disclosur<Js, the 
stock varied only from 80 to 88 and back again to 80 from February to 
May — ^this period covering the deliberations of the Committee as well 

^ Cobbett, ParHamentar^ History of Engkmd^ v. p. 828. 

^ Assets £2,386,488. 10^. Id. 

Liabilities £1,110,981. Qs. Od. 

Balance £l,225,.502. U iZ 

Harl. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 7,310; Journals of the House of Cmnmomf xr. p. Wt. Or 
according to another account at £864,875, the liabilities being stated at £1,603,400, 
Add. MS. 5,540, f. 111. 

3 The Ewaminations and Informations upon Oath of ISir Thomas Cooke^ India OJtfice 
Tracts, vol. 268; Collection of Debates in 1694 and 1695 upon the InpUry into the Late 
Briberies^ pp. 24-61. 
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as the month before and that after. A much more serious blow came in 
October, when subscriptions were taken in London for the Darien 
company which was established by an act of the Scottish Parliaments 
Under the original form of the scheme this enterprize was intended to 
foster trade between Scotland and Africa or India, and it was at once 
seen that interlopers could protect themselves by holding stock, and 
nominally sailing from a Scottish port, while in reality they found the 
chief market for the goods they brought back in England®. These appre- 
hensions were sufficient to depress the stock of the English company from 
80 to 60 . 

It will be shown elsewhere® that Parliament intervened to suppress 
the subscription of capital for the Scottish company. Such intervention 
however was not obtained without another great struggle with the 
representatives of the interlopers, the scene of which was the House of 
Lords. The East India company had contended that the action of the 
Scottish Parliament constituted a precedent in its favour, and renewed 
application was made for an act to confirm its privileges. Its opponents, 
though some of them had been censured for holding stock in the 
Scottish company, appeared in force and the arguments which had done 
duty for the past twenty years on both sides were repeated. On this 
occasion, however, each party was permitted to submit criticisms in 
writing on the contentions of its adversaries, and by this method a 
volume of valuable evidence was collected. The statement of the case 
for the woollen industry and against the importation of East Indian 
manufactures is chiefly memorable for the utterance of a maxim by 
Pollexfen, which has often been repeated since in various forms, namely 
companies have bodies, but it is said they have no souls ; if no souls, 
no consciences^.” The claim that a regulated was more diffusive than a 
joint-stock company was again urged at considerable length, but without 
introducing much that was new beyond the argument, against the need of 
forts, that these were not required, since the English nation has been 
treated by the Mogul very kindly®,” or, alternatively, that if forts were 
necessary, those owned by the company were not eflBcient®. The dis- 
ingenuousness of the continued laudation of the regulated type of 
organization is shown by the very curious relation of several of the 
petitioners (prominent amongst whom were Gilbert Heathcote and 
John Cary) to the Russia company at this time. An attempt had 

1 Vide infra, Div. i. § 5 b. 

2 Some Considerations on the Late Act of the Parliament of Scotland for ConstiMing 
an India Company, London, 1695 (Pamphlets, Advocates* Library). 

® Vide infra, Div. i. § 5 e. 

^ The Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 1695-7, n. p. 11. 

^ Jbid,, p. 8. ® Ibid,, pp. 32-8. 
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been made to reduce the fine for admission in 1694 (which was then 
^60) and to obtain a relaxation of the test for membership of candidates 
being ^‘^mere merchants^.” Though the bill did not pass, some time 
afterwards a joint-stock company was formed, consisting (in 1698) of 
seventy persons, who by lending to the Czar had secured from 

him a monopoly of importing tobacco into Russia, and who described 
themselves as the Contractors with the Czar of Mmcovy for the im- 
portation of tobacco into his dominions. A new phenomenon had now 
come into existence, namely the relation of such a body to the existing 
regulated company. ^‘The Contractors"’ wished to pay a minimum 
fine, and the company offered to license their joint-stock trade in 
tobacco at d6^500 a year. ^^The Contractors” refused this offer and 
claimed the right to export from Russia any commodities they chose to 
purchase. When it is remembered that many of the members of this 
body, who were fighting a regulated company in 1698 were upholding 
this type as the ideal one in 1696, the hollowness of their arguments 
may be recognized^. It is still more remarkable that the expeditions of 
the interlopers were organized as joint-stock companies, the capital in 
which was provided by voluntary subscription, and a constitution was 
drawn up providing for voting rights and the election of managers. It 
is noted too that these bodies consisted of *^all degrees of persons” of 
whom not one-third were merchants^” 

On January 28th, 1696, it was resolved by 46 votes to 24 that the 
trade to India should be carried on by a joint-stock. Subsequently it 
was decided that a public subscription was to be taken which was to be 
at least one million and might be three millions. The capital of the 
existing company was to be taken as a part of the proposed amount 
at a valuation acceptable to the Lords. Rules were to be embodied in 
the proposed bill of the nature of those framed by Nottingham in 16921 
While the position of the present stock to that to be formed was 
under discussion, the adversaries of the company used every argument in 
their power to depreciate the value of the former. It was said to be 
impaired by stock-jobbing®, and when the committees produced a valua- 

^ Jmrruds of the Souse of Commons, xi. p. 631. 

2 The Mmuscripts of tJm House of Lords, 1697-9, m. pp. 219-21, 206, 297. Of 
sixteen persons who signed the petition of ''the Contractors'' more than half were 
subscribers of stock in the New East India company in 1608. 

® A Letter to A Frknd concerning the East India Trade, 1696 [India OflBice Tracts], 

p. 5. 

^ The Manuscripts of the Home of lords, 1696-7, ii. pp. 8-10. 

® lUd,, p. 33; The Naked Truth in an Essay upon Trade, London, 1696 

fn 1102.h.l“| 

I Bnt. Mus. J, p. 6, 
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tion showing nett assets of a little over a million and a quarter^, 
exception was taken to almost every item, until the total was reduced to 
only dfi^Sl 7,721. Some of these reductions were of an exceedingly 

drastic nature, as for instance in the case of the dead stock, valued by 
the company at a6^687,198, and which, though it included properties in 
India yielding a considerable rental, was rated in the reduced estimate at 
only o£^60,000®. Little progress had been made in the adjusting of the 
proportion to be allowed for the property of the company in the pro- 
posed subscription and Parliament adjourned before any decision had 
been reached. 

By 1698 the burden of the war expenditure had become so great 
that it began to be thought the best method of dealing with the con- 
flicting claims was to offer the monopoly of the East India trade, under 
Parliamentary sanction, to any body of capitalists that would contribute 
most towards relieving the necessities of the State. This phase of the 
situation constituted the opportunity of the company, had its finances 
been in a condition to meet the demand likely to be made upon them. 
By means of its corporate organization it should have been possible for 
the existing body to have raised a larger amount of capital than could 
be commanded by its adversaries’. Dxiring the war, however, there had 
been great losses^, and the nett assets were only valued at about half the 
amount of the nominal capital. No dividend had been paid since the 
50 per cent, distributed in 1691, and in 1696 and 1697 the stock had 
not been quoted above 67 and had fallen as low as 37. During the 
same period the debt had varied between .£^746, 808 (1696) and d£*696,896 
(1697). It follows then that it was not possible for the company to 
borrow any large sums. There remained only one alternative, which 
was suggested by the example of the floatation of the Bank of England, 
namely to take a new subscription and to lend to the State the funds 
thus obtained. But it was clear that new subscribers would not come in 
to take up a stock at par which would rank equally with one which at 
this time (April — May 1689) realized only 55 to 57. Therefore, accoi^- 
ing to a proposal made by the governor and committees on May 4th, 
1698, it was provided that the present capital of dt?l,574,608 should be 

^ Assets ... ... ••• £2,336,483. 10^. \d. 

Liabilities £1,110,981. 9^. 

Surplus ... •*. ... £1,225,502. Id, 

The Manuscripts of the House of Lords ^ ii. pp. 56, 57 5 'oide supra^ p. 160. 

2 lUd., pp. 58, 59. 

2 According to another estimate the value of the dead stock was given as 
£417,000. Ibid,, pp. 60, 61. 

^ During the season 1695-6 the homeward-bound fleet of five ships was taken by 
the French. Bruce, Annals, ut supra, rn. p. 178. 
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written down by 50 per cent. The original stock would then amount to 
<£*7875304. A new subscription would then be taken for ^£*712,6965 
making the total stock d&ljSOOjOOO, and out of the funds received the 
company undertook to lend the government <£700,000 at 4 per cent.^ 
The attraction of this offer consisted in the very low rate of interest, but 
its weakness lay in the comparatively small amount of the loan. The 
opponents of the company, under the pretence of obtaining evidence as 
to its financial stability, initiated another enquiry into the proceedings 
of the management, nominally in relation to the subscription taken in 
1698-4. A case was laboured to show that those who had come in 
then were defrauded by the old proprietors, since the loan of May 1693, 
provided by the latter, was paid out of subscriptions of the former. 
Though a resolution was passed condemning this transaction, the enquiry 
had another object. The opposition were prepared to make a counter 
offer, and as the sum involved was very large, it was necessary to arrange 
as far as possible that public support would be forthcoming. Therefore, 
under the pretence of exposing the extravagant dividends paid by the 
company, these were disclosed in the report of the committee with all 
the art of the framer of the modem prospectus. Hence this document 
effected the double object of discrediting the present financial position of 
the company, while the citation of dividends of 8401- per cent, from 1657 to 
1691 on the original stock would make capitalists anxious to participate 
in such a lucrative venture once it was settled by act of Parliament®, 

The tender of the syndicate and its supporters was held in reserve 
till the last moment and was put in at a loan of two millions at 8 per 
cent. This offer provided nearly three times as much capital but the 
rate of interest was twice that which the company proposed to charge. 
The necessities of the government were so great that the large loan was 
more important, even if the terms on which it was obtained were high ; 
and on May 26th a bill was brought into the House of Commons for 
Ways and Means which contained a series of clauses accepting the offer 
of the two million loan. On June 10th it passed a first reading by 135 
votes to 99. On the 20th the company, after protesting in vain against 
the establishment of a rival undertaking, produced an amended offer 
proposing to lend two millions also and giving security for the whole 
amount, whereas its rivals only bound themselves to furnish one millon 
in the event of the public subscription being a failure*. The effect of 

1 I.a, capital of £1,574,608 to be reduced by 507 o=jB787,304 

New subscription £712,696 

Total £1,500,000 

Jomneds of the Home of Commons^ xii. p. 253. 

2 Journah of the Home of Oommomj xn. pp. 311-16. 

3 Ibid,^ xn. pp. 321-2. 
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the report of the Committee of Enquiry was now apparent, the pro- 
posal of the company was rejected and the bill passed the Commons on 
June 26th by 115 votes to 78. In the House of Lords some objection 
was raised to the settlement of the India trade being included in a 
money bill, and the second reading was only carried by 66 votes to 48, 
after a protest by the minority had been recorded^ During the course 
of the proceedings the existing company obtained some concessions, such 
as the recognition of the clause of its charters that it could only be dis- 
solved on three years’ notice and also that corporations might subscribe 
to the two million loan. Therefore, in any case, it could continue to 
exist for three years, and, after that date, it was possible that, if it took 
up two million loan stock in its corporate capacity, it would still 
persist in order to manage the investment. 

The legislation of 1698, entitled an Act for raising a Sum not exceed- 
ing two milUons^ upon a fund for payment of Annuities after the rate 
of Eight Pounds per cent, per annum^ cmd for settling a trade to the East 
Indies^ was an avowed attempt at a compromise between the different 
ideas that had been debated during the last ten years for the manage- 
ment of this trade. It had been decided that a capital of from one and 
a half to two millions was required and therefore, by a slight confusion 
of ideas, the latter amount was fixed on as the sum to be lent to the 
State. All the subscribers were to be incorporated as the General 
Society entitled to the advantages given by an Act of Parliament for 
advandng a sum not exceeding two millions for the service of the Crown 
of England^ each member of which was entitled to the same proportion 
of the trade to India as that which he held in the loan. But it was 
further provided that any of the members of this General Society, who 
desired to do so might join their respective rights under the act and 
unite to trade on a joint-stock, obtaining a charter of incorporation. 
Thus the scheme of the legislation of 1698 provided for a regulated 
company with provision for oije or more joint-stock bodies connected 
with it. 

Even before the act was passed would-be adventurers were prepared 
to subscribe; and, as early as May 7th, i!?700,000 had been offered, and 
on the 17th the applications had reached d£^l,200,000, and it is stated 
that the books were then closed temporarily in order to make room for 
the old company to come in, if they please 2 .” In view of the scheme of 
the committees to outbid the syndicate, which was laid before the House 
of Commons on June 20th, no notice was taken of this suggestion at the 
present stage. Meanwhile the success of the opposition caused the 
stock to fall. At the beginning of May the price was 67, but on the 

1 The History and Proceedings of the House of Lords ^ ii. pp. 4, 6, 

Luttrell, Brief Belation^ ut supra ^ iv. pp. 378, 381. 
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introduction of the bill it was only 43, and when the measure had passed 
it was further reduced to 33J — the lowest point touched. This was 
prior to the opening of the subscription lists for the two million loan 
which were taken on July 14th, on which day the applications amounted 
to ofSOOjOOO. By the 16th the whole sum had been subscribed ^ and 
when it was known that the company had come in and taken up 
£315fi00 of the stock, the price of its securities advanced somewhat, 
remaining at 40 or over during the rest of the year. 

On the successful floatation of the two million loan it at once became 
apparent that a vast amount of the capital subscribed was only forth- 
coming on the understanding that a charter of incorporation as a joint- 
stock company should be granted. Accordingly on September 5th, 
1698, a corporation was established as the English Company trading to 
the East Indies^ and from this date, until the amalgamation of the two 
bodies, it was customary to describe that originally incorporated by 
Elizabeth as the “ Old Company’’ or the London Company,” while that 
founded in 1698 was characterized as the ^^New Company” or “the 
English Company.” The proportion of the two million loan stock 
divided as between the two companies and such members of “the 
General Society” as did not join either is instructive as showing how 
little reliance is to be placed on the arguments for carrying on the trade 
by a regulated company, or else how much opinion on this question had 
changed since 1676 and 16852. The following are the details : 

Statement showing the different dosses of holders of the two 
million loan stock. 

Subscribers who traded on a joint-stock and were incorporated as the 

English company dBl ,602,000 

The Old or London Company ... ... ... £615,000 

Total amount employed in joint-stock companies ... £1,977,000 

Stock held by members of the General Society who did not join 

either joint-stock company £23,000 

Total £2,000,000 

Thus, though it had been so often contended that the regulated type 
had many advantages over the joint-stock body, when the experiment 
was made, only a trifle over 1 per cent, of the whole capital was retained 
under the General Society and outside the joint-stock organizations. 

The success of the subscription of the loan and the incorporation of 
the New Company appeared to be the final blow to the rival insti- 

^ Luttrell, Brief Relation, nt supra, tv, pp, 402, 403. 

2 In 1694 the House of Commons condemned the following resolution of tlxe 
Levant company: ^^That none ought to be looked upon or esteemed mere merchants 
but such only as have been so educated from the very beginning, or who have been 
of another trade and have foreborne the same and followed the trade only of a 
merchant for seven years.” Joimials, xi. p. 185. 
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tution which had suffered so many reverses. Indeed on the day the 
subscription lists were opened William III. gave notice to the Old 
Company that its privileges would expire on three years’ notice, that 
is on September 29th, 1701^ This view, however, only represents a 
superficial interpretation of the situation, and the close of the year 1698 
represents the turning-point in the fortunes of the company. The long 
Parliamentary war was over and any further legislative action was more 
likely to strengthen than to weaken its position. The return of peace 
with France meant the cessation of losses of ships, with a consequent 
improvement in its finances. It is true that, while hitherto it possessed 
a monopoly of the trade, it had now to face competition, but the incor- 
poration of the New Company had the effect of concentrating such 
competition. Thus the committees had to deal with commercial, not 
political attacks ; and, having all the organization and equipment of an 
established undertaking at their command, the issue of the coming 
struggle was likely to be in their favour. 

No illusions were entertained on either side as to the ultimate out- 
come of the contest. It was clearly seen that an amalgamation was 
inevitable. The Old Company had written to its representatives abroad 
in this strain, even before the subscription had been taken®, while on 
November 8th — ^that is only two months after the charter of the New 
Company had been signed — Papillon on its behalf proposed ‘^an 
accomodation” with its rival®. The Old Company, finding that delay 
was wholly in its favour, was sufficiently adroit to seize on the one 
remaining weak point in its legal position and to use it to obtain an 
important concession it required. Up to Sept. 29th, 1701, it could 
trade to any extent it pleased, after that date there was some un- 
certainty in one respect. The two million loan stock it had subscribed 
was in the name of its secretary and it was not known whether the 
company as a corporation could exercise the rights this stock conferred 
or whether it would be necessary after 1701 to divide it amongst the 
individual stockholders. Therefore the committees urged with consider- 
able force that they could not consider a union until the company had 
been continued as a corporation to manage the trade which was reserved 
to the ownership of <£^315,000 of the two million loan stock. Applica- 
tion was made to Parliament in 1699, but, though the House appears to 
have been sympathetic*, the act did not pass. 

1 Hunter, History of British India, ut supra, ii. pp. 318, 324. 

2 Letters to Council at Bombay, July 8, to Council in Bengal, Aug. 26.. Bruce, 
Annals, in, pp. 256, 257. 

^ A Trm Relation of what passed between the English Company trading to the East 
Indies and the Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to ths East Indies 
touching an agreement between both companies. 

* Luttrell, Brief Relation, ut supra, iv. p. 487. On the motion to bring in a 
bill on Feb. 27, 1699, the voting was 175 in favour and 148 against, and the stock of 
the New Company fell 2 per cent, next day. 
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During this year there were several indecisive interchanges of opinion 
between the rival companies, but the Old Company saw clearly that 
time was on its side and excuses were made to break off negotiations. 
In February 1700 an act of Parliament was passed which continued the 
company as a corporation after 1701 and, in giving the Royal Assent to 
the bill, William III. urged the company to be ready to enter on an 
amalgamation. Everything that the skill and knowledge of the com- 
mittees could suggest was tried to weaken the position of the New 
Company. Its credit was attacked on the Exchange and its directors 
found it difficult to obtain funds for prosecuting the trade. Since its estab- 
lishment, the exports of the Old Company had been very greatly in excess 
of those of the body lately established, and it began to be seen that though 
Parliament could confer the right to a certain proportion of the trade, 
only knowledge could make this profitable. By the end of April 1700 
the rise in the stock of the Old Company had been remarkable. From 
the lowest point of 3SJ, touched in 1698 when the two million loan act 
had been passed, it had advanced to upwards of 60 at the end of 1699, 
and by April 24th, 1700, it had risen to 142 — that is the quotation had 
been more than quadrupled in less than two years\ The financial 
position having been so much strengthened, the company, in May 1701, 
offered to pay off the whole two million loan and to rc-lend the sum to 
the State at 5 per cent, instead of 8 per cent, as reserved by the act of 
1698, provided that the proposed new loan should have similar rights in 
relation to the India trade^. At this time the New Company pro- 
posed that their members should sell to the Old Company .so much of 
the two million loan stock as would bring the holding of the latter up 
to one-third of the whole sum owned by the two companies*. This pro- 
posal reopened all the points of difficulty in regard to the control of the 
trade which had occasioned so much dispute in 1692 and, now that the 
Old Company had made so much progress in re-establishing itself, they 
could not be entertained. It became clear too that negotiations were 
not likely to be satisfactory as long as they were conducted between the 
two courts of the companies. Sir Basil Firebrace, on the promise of a 
substantial reward, should his efforts result in an amalgamation, became 

^ In JSngland*^ Ahttmmik^ showing how the East India Trade is l^ejudumil to this 
Kingdom^ 1700, it is stated that in the year 1699 (ie. to March IfJS) tke stock of the 
Old Company increased from 58 to 138. 

^ A Dialogue between two members of the New and the Old East Jfidia Companies^ 
Bod. Lib. Pamphlets 6, 658 (64), Sam against Shepherd, 6, 658 (62) ; A Lett&r to a 
Member of Parliament showing the Injustice of the proposal made by the Old East 
India Company, 1701. Godw. Pamph. 2086 (5). 

s Le,, the existing holdings were: Old Company £315,000, New Company 
£1,662,000. It was now proposed that the proportions should be readjusted as 
follows: Old Company £659,000, New Company £1,318,000. 
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the intermediary of committees representing both companies^ During 
the remainder of the year (1701) terms were discussed, and by January 
1702 a preliminary agreement was reached and embodied in an In- 
denture Tripartite, which was executed on July 22nd, 1702^ The 
basis of the settlement now proposed was that the shares of each com- 
pany in the two million loan stock should be equalised and that neither 
should trade on its own account for the ensuing seven years. During 
that period the trade was to be controlled by a committee of manage- 
ment, consisting of an equal number of representatives from each 
company. At the end of this period the final union was to be effected 
by the dissolution of the committee of management and the transfer of 
one-half of the two million loan stock (which was to be held by the Old 
Company in its corporate capacity in the interval) to the individual 
members, when, on the dissolution of that company, this stock would 
rank with, and be in all respects similar to, that owned by the members 
of the New Company. At this stage there would no longer be any 
distinction between the members, and it was provided that the English 
company should become the United company. 

The exact division of the two million loan stock between the two 
companies in 1702 involved some complicated financial adjustments. 
This arrangement did not affect those subscribers to that loan who were 
members of the General Society but not of either company. There was 
thus i&l,977,000 loan stock^ to be equally~divided and the transfer was 
carried out by each member of the New Company selling 40 per cent, of 
his holding at par, for which he received bonds pending payment by the 
Old Company^ The following statement will show the nature of this 
operation : 

Effect the Indenture Tripartite on holdings of the two million 

loan stock, 

llie stock to be allocated was £1,977,000. 

Old Company 
£ 

Stock to be held 988,500 ... 

„ already held ... 815,000 ... 

„ to be transferred ... -h 673,500 ... 

' Bruce, Annals^ ut supra, in. pp. 425, 426. 

2 Charters gra/nted to the Mast India Company, i. pp. 243-344. 

8 Le, Loan stock £2,000,000 

Separate Traders £23,000 

Balance £1,977^000 

4 India Office MSS., General Court Minutes, April 15, 1702— June 21, 1734, f. 3. 

8 It follows that 40 per cent, of £1,662,000 (=£664,800) is less than the 
£673,500 to be transferred by £8,700. 


New Company 
£ 

988,500 

1,662,000 

- 673,5005 
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So far the competing interests were partially equalized but they were 
not harmonized. It was therefore further provided that the governor 
and committees should hold the proportion of the two million loan stock, 
now assigned to it, in trust for the company without transferring any 
part of it for the space of seven years ^ During this period the court of 
each company was to choose twelve persons to represent it on the com- 
mittee of management of the united trade^ and neither company was to 
trade or transact business beyond bringing home its separate estate from 
India. In this way what might be called the ^^East India Trading 
Trust” was established, the court of joint-management regulating the 
trade and taking all steps for carrying it on. At the expiration of the 
specified seven years it was expected and intended that both companies 
should have wound up their separate affairs and have forgotten their 
previous animosities. As each was on an exact footing of equality there 
would be no object in continuing the trust and the union would be con- 
summated by the exchange of the two million loan stock for that of the 
Old Company. 

To carry out this scheme of absolute equality some minor provisos 
were necessary. So far nothing has been said as to the dead stock of 
the two companies. This had been valued and the amount was accepted 
by both companies. The valuation of the Old Compan/s dea<l stock 

was J»330,000 

The New Company’s dead stock was 70,000 

MOO, 000^ 

The same method was adopted here as in the case of the loan stock, the 
dead stock being divided equally between the two companies and the 
difference paid in cash. 



1 Charters granted to the East India Oompasiy, i. p, 231. 

' p. 278. 8 xm., p. 262. 
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From the point of view of the capital account this transaction 
regarding the dead stock received a different treatment from that 
equalizing the two million loan stock. The latter, as already shown, 
was treated as original capital, whereas the dead stock, being new capital 
(from the point of view of the accounts), was dealt with as the nucleus 
of the additional capital and was vested in the joint management 
committee, to be held in trust, in equal shares for the two companies, 
and transferable to each on the termination of the trust. 

There is one further complication to be unravelled. The New 
Company already had an additional stock in existence, known as the 
Shares,’’ issued to provide working capital. This, by a special clause in 
the Indenture, was to be determined as soon as possible, and the surplus, 
if any, of the company’s separate estate, distributed amongst the pro- 
prietors of ‘‘the Shares^” 


Capital of the Old and New East India Companies before and 
after the Indenture Tripartite of 1702. 

A. Before 1702. 

Old Company New Company 

£1,574,608, stock of the proprietors £1,662,000, loan stock 

£581,700, additional stock 

B. After the Indenture Tripartite. 

Old Company Court of management New Company 

£1,574,608 Additional stock 

£998,500 £400,000 £998,500 


on a/c of Old Company 

£200,000 


on a/c of New Company 

£200,000 


[Under powers to create further additional stock, 
there was issued in all £1,383,900 


on a/c of Old Company 
£691,950 


on a/c of New Company 
£691,950] 


The arrangement for eventual amalgamation gives no information as 
to how the scheme affected the finances of the Old Company. To 
acquire the amount, needed to make one-half of the specified stock of the 
two million loan, required that the Old Company should find £S4iS^S00^ 
after allowing for the amount receivable from the New Company on 
account of the equalization of dead stock. 

To find how the capital was raised and the effect of the obtaining of 
it on the company’s finances makes it necessary to glance back at the 
state of the debt, due on bond. As already mentioned, towards the end 


1 A Golkctim of Oharters, ut supra, i. 268. 
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of 1693 large repayments of bonds were madeS and on November 18th 
the debt stood at ^*£56,359. 6s. lid.® Soon after the indebtedness 
began to increase again, as will be seen by the following figures : 

Amount due on Bond. 

£ s. d. 

1693, Ap. 29 451,507 16 10 

,, Nov, 18 ... ... ••• 256,359 6 11 

1694, Nov. 80 401,813 8 5 

1695 „ 637,296 12 0 

1696 „ 746,808 19 6 

1697 „ 595,896 19 9 

1698, March 31 631,554 19 10 

This debt was divided into two classes, first the bonds proper of the 
company issued to investors at a fixed rate of interest, and secondly, 
what were known as bottomry bonds. The latter constituted the 
insurance fund of the company against loss of ships. Bottomry bonds 
were issued to the stockholders who cared to subscribe, often at a dis- 
count, and were repayable only on condition that one or more of certain 
ships returned within a specified time. Thus the company was provided 
with cash when its capit^ was locked up in trade abroad, while, in the 
event of a disaster to the fleet, part at least of the value of the cargoes 
was secure and the principal was easily found after the goods had been 
sold, supposing the ships returned safely. On the other side, the stock- 
holders received interest and the issue of the bonds at a discount oftered 
attractions to those who were speculatively inclined. Thus in 1697 
bonds were issued for o&294,493. 8^. at 80, bearing interest at 6 per cent. 
When the company no longer traded on its own account there w^us no 
need to issue bottomry bonds, and thus in time a considerable paH of 
the debt was extinguished. Besides the Indenture Tripartite authorized 
the committees to collect and realize the separate estate of the company, 
and such assets were available for the further reduction of the debt. 

On the other side the amalgamation involved very large liabilities. 
First there was the cash payment of £54<3,500 to the New Company to 
be made. In the second place, as the Indenture Tripartite had enforced 
the withdrawal of the working capital of both companies from the tnuie, 
it rendered each liable for one-half of the capital needed to work tlie 
trust. In 1708, this additional capital amounted to 70 j>er cent, of the 
,6^1,977,000 two million loan stock, and therefore each company was 
under obligation to provide ^^691, 950 or 70 per cent, on i.^88,600 — 
their respective halves of the two million loan stock. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that of the additional capital «ff200,000 was credited 


^ Vide supra, p. 164. 


2 Journals of the Bouse qfCmmtm, xii. p. 312. 
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to each company on account of its dead stock, and therefore the amount 
raised in cash by each company was c5&49l5950. Therefore the total to 
be raised by the Old Company was as follows : 


DiiFerence payable under Indenture Tripartite ... 
To be raised for additional stock : 

Additional stock a/c Old Company ... 

Less valuation dead stock 

Balance payable in cash 

Total to be raised 


£543,500 


£691,950 

£200,000 

£491,950 £491,950 

£1,035,450 


The method of raising this sum was to first pay off the existing debt 
as the separate estate became available and then borrow on bond upon 
the security of the additional stock, backed by the company’s propor- 
tion of the two million loan stock ; the two together amounting to 
0^1,680,460. This account of the company’s financial methods is 
confirmed by the fact that on September 29th, 1708, the amount 
due on bond was as nearly as possible that set out above, namely 
^1,035,448. 9^. 3^1 

On these figures it is obvious that the d&l ,674,608 stock of the 
company should not have been quoted above par. Taking the govern- 
ment and additional stocks at par, the d^646,002 remaining after dis- 
charge of the debt would have justified a price of about 36 for J^lOO 
of the company’s stock and any higher price depended on the valuation 
made of the worth of the half-share in the monopoly of the trade. As 
the stock touched 120J in 1702, 134 in 1703, 139| in 1704, 128^ in 
1706, and 123f in 1706, either the trading rights were greatly over- 
valued, or, as is more probable, the extent of the debt of the company 
was not known. 

The state of indebtedness of the Old Company proved an obstacle to 
the final union of the two undertakings. When the matter was brought 
forward towards the end of 1706, the Old Company asked that, prior to 
any union, it should receive bonds for as much of the additional stock 
as possible to pay its debts, in other words it proposed to exchange 
bonds of the trust for its own®. This proposal was not acceptable to 
the committee of management, who held that besides the dead stock 
there should be a considerable amount of quick stock ^‘to be a fund of 
credit for borrowing on their common seal for carrying on the united 
trade®.” A proposal was made to meet the Old Company by dividing 

1 Court Book, xl., f. 209, printed in Bruce's Annok of East India Gompa/rvy, in. 
p. 672 ; cf. in/ra, p. 175. 

a Home Miscellaneous at India Office, Papers Relating to the Union of the 
Companies,” 43 a. If. 1, 2. 

» Home Miscellaneous, 43 a, f. 2. 
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a part of the additional stock to each, but there were many other 
difficulties. For instance, supposing the additional stock in possession of 
the Old Company, it might have been divided amongst the members, 
and, when the stock of the company was merged in that of the proposed 
United Company, the latter would become liable for the undischarged 
debts of the Old Company. 

For such and other reasons it became necessary that a higher and 
independent authority, outside the companies, should intervene to adjust 
such differences. Therefore by an Act of 6 Anne for asswing to the 
English Co.... on account of the United Stock, a longer time, &c. all out- 
standing points in dispute were referred to the arbitration of Lord 
Godolphin, who, having heard the witnesses and counsel of botli parties, 
delivered his award on September 29th, 1708. He decided that the 
debts of both companies should be liquidated, so that the United 
Company should be free from all liabilities incurred by its predecessors*. 
The debts of the London Company abroad were' found to exceed its 
separate estate abroad by £96,615. 4#. 9d., and this sum was to be paid 
by the Old Company to the New, in trust for the amalgamated or 
United Company, payable as to one-third on or before October Slst, 
1708, one-third by December Slst, and the remaining third on or before 
February 28th, 1709’. He further awards that, inasmuch as the 
company “is indebted for a considerable sum in England,” the com- 
mittees shall make a call to realize a sufficient sum to discharge all the 
home debts*. To enable them to make the nece.s.sary payments, as .soon 
as the company had raised d&l 00,000 by the call, the managers of the 
joint-committee were authorized to hand over one-third of the additional 
stock, and upon a second ,£100,000 being raised, to transfer the second 
third of the additional stock. When enough had been obtained, together 
with the remaining third of the additional .stock to discharge all the 
company’s liabilities, this final third of the additional stock was to be 
transferred to the company with the exception of a sum of £70,000, held 
as a pledge for the carrying out of the legal requirements of the award, 
such as the surrender of the charters and the assignment of ail moneys 
owing to the company on account of its separate estate and which were 
not yet collected, to the United Company. 

The following is the balance-sheet of the company upon which the 
forgoing award is based, and dated the same day as the award, 
September 29th, 1708: 

* “The Earl of Godolphin’s Award,” in Charters granted to the East India 
Company, x. p. 347. 

» lUd., p. 350. 

* lUd., pp. 362-3. 
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It will be seen that this leaves a balance of ^399,795. 9s. Id against 
the company. The call required to raise this amount was 25^ per cent, 
(which would realize £4i01^SS,S. Ss. 5d.\ and this was duly made, where- 
upon the additional stock, with the exception of the specified d6^70,000, 
was transferred in three parts as specified by the award. The latter sum 
was also transferred upon the surrender of the charters. 

The last stage of these complicated financial transactions was the 
exchange of the Old Company’s stock as against that of the United 
Company, and this is perhaps the most interesting episode of the whole 
series, since the exact proportion received per cent, is essential to the 
forming of a judgment as to how the individual stockholders fared in 
the amalgamation. Before making the final transfer, the joint-com- 
mittee of the trust decided on January 5th, 1709, that the sum of 
^1,200,000 recently lent to the State should be added to the capital 
divisible amongst the proprietors of the two companies. Thus dfi^OOOjOOO 
stock approximately was added to the share of the Old Company and 
the same amount to that of the New Company. There appears to have 
been a deficiency in the subscription of the <£^1,200,000 of some *sS^14,000, 
so that the amount divisible was proportionately reduced. Therefore the 
amount of capital of the United Company divisible amongst the 
stockholders of the Old Company was about «£^1,681,600\ Now the 
capital of the company was slightly less than this amount, being 
c£‘l,574,608. 10^. 7d., so that the proprietors received very nearly 
a£‘100*444 stock in the New United Company in exchange for £100 
stock in the Old. In other words, £100 old stock exchanged for 
between £100. 8s- lO^d. and *£^100. 8^. 10|d^. united stock. The total 
amount received by all the old stockholders was o£^l,581,699. 15s. 7d. 
stock in the United Company as against their ^1,574,608. lOs. 7d. 
stock in the London Company. Thus the passion for an eciual division 
which dominated the whole procedure led finally to a remarkably toil- 
some book-keeping adjustment, as well as incidentally to the impo.s.sibility 
of getting a perfectly accurate formula for the transfei*. For instance 
the following were some of the amounts of new stock given for the 
specified quantities of old: 


Old stock 

exchanged for 

United stock 

£ 


£ s. d. 

100 


100 $ 10 

100 

>9 

100 8 lOf 

500 

39 

502 4 5 

500 

93 

502 4 10 

1,000 

7,000 

99 

1,004 8 10 
7,031 1 7 

99 

12,000 

93 

12,050 5 8* 


1 Home Miscellaneous, 43 a, f. 79. 
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When the distribution of the stock had been accomplished nothing 
remained but to wind up the company, and the closing scene was not 
without a certain simple dignity as it is recorded in the last page of the 
Old Company’s Court Book. The common seal of the company was 
defaced immediately after the deed of surrender of the company’s charters 
was sealed therewith, as was also the company’s larger seal, and both of 
them brought down to the adventurers, who no longer continued as 
a general court of the said company 


Capital, 


1657. Stock subscribed £739,782. 10^., 507, called up . . . 


1682. Bonus of 1007o on paid up capital maid] 
paid up2 

Total 1682 

1682-92. Stock issued 


1692. Stock issued^ ... 


1694-8. Stock issued 


Total 16923 


Total 1693 


Total 1698-1708« 


ig stock 100'’/, 


£ 

8 , 

d. 

369,891 

5 

0 

369,891 

5 

JO 

739,782 

10 

0 

4,217 

10 

0 

744,000 

T" 

’I 

744,000 

0 

0 

1,488,000 

T" 


86,608 

10 

7 

1,674,608 

To" 

7 


Prices of Stock and the Dividends, 

Dividends 

Year Prices of stock 

Wben declared Wben paid 

to 

1658 

1659 

1660 

1661 90— 94» 


1662 

20^ 

Sept. 2, 1661 

June 8, 1662 

1663 

10 

June 23, 1663 

forthwith” 


10 

Sept. 11, 1663 

Sept. 25, 1663 


^ Court Book, xl., f. 224 (Tuesday, March 22, 1709). 

2 Journals of the House of Oommom, xii. p. 311. ^ lUd,, pp. 312, 313. 

^ Oharters grafted to the Hast India Company j i. p, 157* 
s India Office MSS., Home Series, Miscellaneous, in., Alphabet Books 7l [c], 
72[c],74[c],78[o]. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Charles II., xxxn. 98 ; Hunter, History of British 
India, ix. p. 276. 

^ This and the subsequent dividends are from the Court Books. Those from 
1682 onwards till the dissolution of the company are printed in the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 1698, Journals of the House of Commons, xxi. 
pp. 311-16. 


S. 0. ll. 
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Dividends 


Year 


1664 ) 

1666 j 
1666 

1667 

1668 

1669 

1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1674 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 


1679 

1680 
1681 


1682 


1683 

1684 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 


Prices of stock 


60-70' 

1302 

108—1302 

111 ' 

80* 


Bate 

7o 

^ When declared 

When paid 

20 

Aug. 12, 1663 

July 25, 1664 

40 

Aug. 3, 1664 

July 3, 1065 

40 

10 1 

1 

Feb. 2, 1666 
March 27, 1666 

1 

1 Feb. 20, 1667 

10 1 

1 May 5, 167 1 

May 18, 1071 

20 

1 Apr. 15, 1672 

April, 1072 

20 

' Sept 11, 1672 

Oct. 8, 1672 

20 

, Nov. 24, 1673 

forthwith 

20 1 

1 Apr. 6, 1674 

Apr. 13, 1674 


245* 


300—245* 

365« 

C 460'“ 

J Price of the 
"1 doubled stock 
[ 150—260" 
170 — 122 ^" 
210 '* 

500—360" 


20 

20 

¥ 

20 


50 

20 

50 

100 


Mar. 19, 1677 
Oct 3, 1677 
Jan. 25, 1678 
Aug. 20, 1679 

Sept 26, 1679 

Sept 8, l(i80 
Feb. 14, 1681 
Jau. 14, ](i82 


Mar. 19, 1677 
Oct. 10, 1677 


( 10 7„ Oct. 1679 
1 107 , Mar. 1680 


in slock 


25 
i| ^5 
! 25 

I 


Apr. 20, um 


Oct 21, 1685 
Apr- 14, 1686 
Oct 12, 1687 


1 Add. MS. (Brit Mus.), 17,470, L 194; The Ead India Trade a AM 
Frqfitabie Trade, 1677, p. 17; Anderson, Antiaie of Oonmurm (171K)), ri, p. 688 , 
III. pp. 65, 82. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Entry Book, xxvi., f. 91. 

3 Court Book, xxvi. (Feb. 15, 1669). ^ Ibid. (March 80, 1670). 

® The Merchant' 8 Daijly Companimi, I,K>ndon, 1684, p. 849. 

® The Eaet India Trade a Most Profitable Trade, 1677, p. 17. 

^ In damaged calico. 

® Add. MS. 17,476, f. 198. Hist, and Proceedings of Uome of(^ommm, i. p. 41 1. 
Child, Treatise, ut supra, viii. p. 459. 

® A Collection for the Improvement of Husbandry a'lid Trade, by John Houghton, 
London, 1681-3, i. p. 150. 

Domestic Intelligence, No. 107. 

PM., No. 131 ; Houghton, Oolkctim, ut supra, i. pp. 149, 150; Evelyn's Diary 
(Dec. 18, 1682). 

12 Houghton, nt supra; Merefmiit's Dayly Companion, p, 349. 

1* Anderson, Annals, iii. p. 94. i^ Ibid., ni. p. 91- 
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Year 

Prices of stock 

Dividends 

Bate 

°/ 

/o 

When declared 

When paid 

1689 




50 

Oct 2, 1689 


1690 


3001 





1691 


200—1682 


50 

Apr. 8, 1691 


1692 

Mar. 30 

158—131 

May 5 




1693 

Feb. 8—15 

146-90 

July 26, Auff. 2, 







Auff. 24, Sept. 20 




1694 

Nov. 14 

97-66 

May 23 




1695 

, Sept. 4 

93-50 

Oct. 23 




1696 

May 20 

67—38 

Nov. 22 




1697 

Sept. 29 

66-472 

Apr. 28— Aug. 25 




1698 

July 15 

76— 33i 

July 6 




1699 

Nov. 8 — 22 

59—41 

June 28— July 1 




1700 

April 24 

142—58^ 

Jan. 3 — 10 

10 



1701 

Jan. 1 to Feb. 12 

119— 76| 

Apr. 9 

8 



1702 

Oct. 21 

120i— 77i 

May 6 

8 



1703 

Sept. 1—16 

134— 106f 

Apr. 7-14 

8 



1704 

April 10 

139^1171 

Oct. 30 

8 



1705 

Jau. 17 

128|— 93^ 

Aug. 1 

8 



1706 

June 3 

123|— 87| 

Feb. 8 

8 



1707 

April 11 

116|— 103| 

Nov. 19 

8 



1708* 

T\4«r/'Ti 8 

lOfiS 984 

Auril 30 




1709 

iTJclXvIl Q 

Feb. 11 

105— 104J 

XXpiAJL xJ\J 

Jan. 28 





C. The English Company trading to the East Indies (1698-1709). 

The ^^New Company'^ or the English Company,^'' 

The history of this company is paradoxical in so far as the chief 
events, in which it was concerned, took place prior to its incorporation. 
The varying fortunes of the long struggle extending over twenty years, 
which resulted in the charter by which this body was incorporated, have 
already been described®, as well as many of the incidents in the sub- 
sequent contest between the rival organizations for the India trade, with 
the main conditions of the agreement of 1702, which was the prelude to 
the complete union of 1709. Necessarily, in the foregoing account of 
this intricate arrangement, it was desirable that attention should be 

^ Cato's Letters, or Essays on Liberty, Civil and Eeligious, London, 1733, iii. p. 209. 

2 Luttrell, Brief Relation, ut supra, ii. p. 282. 

® This quotation is for Bank-money. Houghton gives prices for cash from 
Jan. 22 to June 25, during which period the extreme fluctuations (for cash) were 
from 42—37. 

* Tlie 8 per cent, dividend was payable half-yearly in April and October. The 
first payment for 1708 was ordered but was revoked, Coi^rt Book, xl., ff. 182, 200, 

» Vide supra, pp. 135-65. 

12—2 
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concentrated, as far as possible, on these transactions in their relation to 
the Old Company, and it remains to glance back at the same phenomena 
from the point of view of the rival body. 

As already shown, on the success of the subscription for the two 
million loan, adventurers, holding considerably more than four-fifths of 
the stock, decided to avail themselves of the clause in the act which 
promised them incorporation. Accordingly, on September 5th, 1698, 
these persons were incorporated as The English Company trading to the 
East Indies^^ and, as matters turned out, this charter became of great 
importance, since it was by its authority that the United Company 
regulated its affairs for a considerable period. The stockholders were 
granted the usual powers of assembling to hold courts, and they were 
empowered to elect twenty-four managers or directors of whom, at their 
meetings, thirteen constituted a quorum^ It is remarkable that for the 
first time there is no mention of a governor or a deputy-governor, as in 
most, if not all, previous companies. The comments made by the 
promoters of this body against large individual holdings in the Old 
Company produced one result, which can scarcely have been satisfactory to 
several of them. Samuel Shepherd had subscribed as much as ci?85,000, 
so that it was clear that all that he and others had said of Childls 
engrossing ’’ stock in the older organization was likely to apply to this 
one also^ To meet this objection there was a clause in the charter that 
each adventurer owning c^SOO stock was entitled to one vote, but that 
no person might have more than onel The qualification of a direc^tor 
was the holding of £^fi00 stock®. Somewhat minute rules were pre- 
scribed for the management of the internal affairs of the company — for 
instance, the charter specifies the forms of oaths and of transfet's, and 
admits of Quakers making a declaration instead of an oath. Arrang(‘- 
ments too were made in case of directors becoming incapacitated, and 
also, in the event of a difference of opinion within the company, that 
nine members holding each £500 stock or over might summon a 
court 

Though the clauses of this charter which governed the fhian<‘c of 
the company were soon modified by the steps taken towards tlu^ amalga- 
matiou of the rival institutions, a knowledge of their provisions is 
essential to the understanding of the conditions under which the tra<l<> 
was carried on until 1702. The legal position of the subscribers of tlu^ 
two million loan was somewhat involved. All the adventurers, who 

1 Charters gratiied to the East India Company^ i. p. 207. 

2 Ibid., I. pp. 213, 221. 

^ Luttrell, Bri^f BeUUum, iv. p. 403. 

^ Charters granted to the East India Company, i. p. 

® Ibid., 1. p. 225. 6 md., X. p. 228. 
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contributed, were granted the right to trade to India to an extent each 
year equal to the amount of that loan which they had taken up. 
These subscribers were all incorporated on September Srd, 1698, as 
the General Society,’’ which was intended to be a regulated company. 
But, of the whole two millions, raised by those who ipso facto became 
members of this projected organization, only £22^000 was owned by 
persons who determined to trade themselves, the remainder being 
provided by the Old Company and by adventurers who were incor- 
porated as the English Company. On the charter constituting the 
latter body being completed, the individual holdings in the two million 
loan were consolidated and the State acknowledged itself indebted to 
the company, in its corporate capacity, for the whole sum of ,662,000, 
while the proportions of loan stock now became the stock of the 
company^. Therefore, when the members had paid up the calls, no 
funds would have been available for providing trading capital beyond 
what the directors could bori’ow on the security of the debt due by the 
government. To meet this difficulty it was provided that the company 
might raise an additional stock,” not exceeding the original stock^. It 
very soon appeared that the promoters of the company had made a 
miscalculation which was likely to be disadvantageous to them up to 
September 29th, 1701, and still more after that date. The ideas that 
had governed the drafting of the act had been that the total trade with 
India was not likely to exceed two millions in any one year. Up to 
1701 the Old Company could trade without limitation, but after that 
date it could only export goods to the value of its subscription in the 
two million loan, namely ^315,000. It followed, when the limiting 
clauses of the act came into force that, if the Old Company still 
continued to exist, there was every probability, while this body and 
the separate traders could export to the full value of their holdings of 
loan stock, the New Company would not be able to do so, and thus, 
expressed in terms of its capital commitments, it had paid too much 
for its privileges. Necessarily this was only one side of the situation. 
If, as the more sanguine of the subscribers hoped, the Old Company 
could be ruined, this disadvantage would in time disappear. Such hopes 
were soon proved to be fallacious, since the Elizabethan foundation 
proved that it possessed remarkable vitality. Moreover, the circum- 

1 Charters granted to the Bast India Company^ i. p. 209. In connection with the 
payment of the instalments of this loan a cmions and interesting technical point was 
raised. The first call was tendered before the due date, and 1 per cent, was 
deducted for discount. Therefore it was contended that, since the company had 
not paid the instalment specified in the act, its charter was void. A Letter from 
a Lawyer of the Inner Temple to his Friend in the Country concerning the Fast India 
Stocky 1698 [Tracts at the India Office, vol. 268], p. 12. 

2 Charters granted to the Fast India Company y i. p. 212. 
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stances, under which the subscription was taken in 1698, were prejudicial 
to the new venture. The adroit puffing of the prospects of the India 
trade by means of the report of the Commons’ Committee had made it 
easy to fill the subscription-lists, but, since many adventurers had taken 
up more stock than they could pay for, it became difficult to obtain the 
due discharge of the calls, even when discount was offered for prompt 
payments It was decided, in order to provide funds for trading, that 
further calls should be made on each adventurer over and above the 
100 per cent, for which he had subscribed. For this additional stock 
there was called 10 per cent, (on the original capital of ^1,663,000) in 
1698, a further 15 per cent, up to September 1699, subject to discount 
for prompt payment, and another 15 per cent, in the same year^ The 
final 5 per cent, was remitted, and therefore the additional stock for 
trade” or “the Shares” consisted of total calls of 35 per cent., which 
were due to realize *£581,700-'^. This method of finance had two main con- 
sequences, namely that the company had to find altogether «£?3,24'3,700 ; 
but, to employ less than <£600,000 in trade, it was forced to lend nearly 
thrice that sum to the State. The other result was of more immediate 
importance. As already shown, would-be adventurers had taken up 
quite as much of the loan stock as they could pay for, and in 1699 they 
were confronted with the certainty of being compelled to find £135 for 
each £100 of the loan they had taken up^ Under these circumstances 
as early as the end of 1698 the stock of the company was weak. When 
it was known the issue was a success a premium of 2 per cent, was paid, 
but, by August 6th, this had been converted into a discount of the same 
amount. In October, when £20 per cent, had been paid in and a 
further call of a like sum had been ordered, the price of the certificates 
was £4 less than the payment actually made, that is, where full ad- 
vantage was taken of the discount for cash, a receipt “ for £20 paid in ” 
could be obtained for an actual disbursement of £17, and this sold as 
low as £14, so that the discount in tlie stock-market was as much as 
30 per cent.® This decline was viewed with considerable satisfaction by 
the committees of the Old Company, since in the same j^eriod its 

1 Letter (of the Old Company) to the Council at Fort St George. Amia/s of the 
East India Company^ by John Bruce, Loudon, 1810, iii. p. 259. 

2 London Gaxette, Jan. 16, March 27, June 26, Sept, 4, 1699; Flying Post^ 
Aug. 26, Sept. 30, 1699. 

® General Court Minutes, Ap. 5, 1702— Juno 21, 1704, E 5, 9 ; Pastmmi Oct. 30, 

1701. 

* I.e. loan stock £100 
additional stock 35 

£135 

‘ Bruise, Atmai*, vt tupra, lu. p. 269; Luttrell, muion, ui tupra, ir. 
p. 428. 
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stock, instead of falling, had risen from S3J to 40. It is evident that 
the directors of the New Company regarded the situation as being 
very serious since, according to Luttrell, about October 18th, they 
had ^‘a project under consideration for keeping their stock alwaies at 
parr, which is by raising a fund ofd^l00,000 to be as a bank, and to give 
to any person that will sell within one per cent, of specie and be 
obliged to sell the same at parr^*” It was fortunate that this dangerous 
scheme of supporting the market in the stock was not adopted, since 
apart from other disadvantages it would have had the effect of diverting 
funds, urgently required for the development of the India trade, to 
speculation on the stock-exchange. In 1699, though the pressure of the 
remaining calls continued to be felt, the discount was not increased, 
being between 22 and 23 in May and July^ Before the end of the year, 
however, the price reached 100. 

There seems reason to believe that the depreciation in the stock of 
the English Company during the year following its establishment is to 
be ascribed not only to the difficulty experienced in obtaining capital, 
but also in some measure to the attacks made upon its credit by the 
rival body- This, however, was only one aspect of a campaign which 
extended from the Houses of Parliament and the City to remote places 
in the East. The Old Company was determined that it would not 
make the way easy for a rival and possible successor, and every device 
was used to strengthen its defences before any serious attack could be 
made upon them. The New Company was subject to several disabilities 
in this contest. From the declaration of peace in September 1697, the 
Old Company had upwards of two years before any serious competition 
was experienced, since the other undertaking had not any considerable 
trading capital, ready to be employed in India, before the latter part of 
1699. Moreover, for the first time in ten years or more, the fruits of 
this commerce could be enjoyed without being attacked by interlopers, 
and therefore the profits were large. The difficulty, that confronted 
the committees, was the depleted state of the company’s resources, but 
extraordinary efforts were made to provide funds and, by the loyal 
support of the stockholders in lending money to the management to 
meet the emergency, it was possible to take full advantage of the 
favourable opportunity. In this way much of the weakness of the 
financial position was overcome, before the New Company was able to 

1 Britf iv. p. 440. 

Original stock Additional stock Total Price Discount 

2 Called up May 1699 ... 50 20 70 57 13 

,, July „ ... 70 25 95 74 21 

Letters (Old Company) to Council at Bombay, May 5, July 28, 1699. Bruce, Annals^ 
ut suipray III. pp. 291, 292. 
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enter upon stny dangerous competition. When this stage had been 
reached it is plain that, under normal circumstances, there were no 
longer any grounds for the hopes, that had once been entertained, of 
forcing the Old Company into liquidation under the pressure of its 
debts. 

Not only was the New Company compelled to see its opponent 
making large profits before it had capital ready to contest the trade, 
but when, in 1699, it was able to compete it had a difficulty in organi- 
zation still to face. It required factories and factors, and the loyalty of 
the officials of the Old Company was such that the directors of the 
other body were forced to employ men who had been dismissed from the 
service of the former, or to take those who had some experience in inter- 
loping expeditions. Thus there were many impediments to be overcome 
and an organization to be built up in the face of an active and enter- 
prizing opponent. 

In yet another direction the New Company was failing to gain 
ground. Those who had promoted it could count on the support of 
the House of Commons up to the time that the act of 1698 had passed. 
In 1699 there were several indications that Pai'liament had become less 
hostile to the Old Company, The act continuing it as a corporation 
virtually meant that, though the holdings of the rival institutions in 
the two million loan were so disproportionate, the amalgamation, that 
was now recognized as inevitable, would be unlikely to give the New 
Company more than a half interest in the trade. The directors felt that 
after their brilliant start matters had of late not been going in their 
favour and, in order to gain support in Parliament, they rivalled the 
Old Company in the profusion and variety of their payments for 
^‘special services After the spring of 1700 the strife between the 
companies entered on its final phase, in which the older body aimed 
at consolidating and increasing the advantages it had won. Karly 
in February 1701, when the concluding negotiations were in progress, a 
very ingenious attack was made on the supporters of the New Company, 
which developed into a run on the Bank of England. There was 
a certain artistic completeness in this episode, sin<*e, after the great split 
in the Old Company in 1681-2, which might be descTibed as the 
beginning of the long contest which lasted for twenty years, the dis- 
sentient stockholders (who became the promoters of the New Company) 
had forced the old undertaking into a position in which it was unable 
to meet its engagements for several months. In 1701, on the eve of the 
settlement, the Old Company was sufficiently strong financially to be 
able to collect a large quantity of the notes issued by the banker of the 

1 Of. The Free-Twldsrs Plea agaimt Stock-Jomng Eketimw cf ParlianmU Meti, 
in Defoe’s Tracts (1703), pp. 370-1. 
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rival organization and to present these simultaneously for payment. 
The run so engineered resulted in a drawn battle with perhaps some 
advantage to the Old Company. Shepherd, a private banker and 
director of the New Company, was forced to suspend payment, but, 
on the other hand, it is reported that the latter body delivered a counter 
attack, and the cash-keepers of the Old Company found themselves in a 
similar predicament^. 

During the latter pai*t of 1701 the superiority of the Old Company 
began to assert itself. This was shown first in the acceptance of 
Sir Basil Firebrace, who had been one of the committees, as in- 
termediary between the two courts for the settling of terms of 
union. When these came to be discussed the effect of the raid made on 
the stock of the New Company became manifest. Much depended on 
the price at which the block of ^£^673, 500 loan stock should be trans- 
ferred to the Old Company. In 1700 the so-called stock of the New 
Company (which consisted of loan stock, together with “the Shares”) was 
quoted at a premium of about 8 per cent.® After the attack early in 
1701 this had been converted into a discount of nearly 20 per cent.* 
Just at the time the agreement was made the price was about par, and 
it was at this figure the transfer was carried out, each party paying one- 
half the expenses. On the other hand, it would appear that the New 
Company obtained some advantage in the valuation of the dead stock, 
since, though the sum with which it was credited was comparatively 
small, this was in reality not inconsiderable, in view of the short time 
there had been for opportunities either to erect buildings or to obtain 
privileges in Indian 

On the completion of the agreement, the New Company decided to 
obtain the funds required to pay for its half of the dead stock by 
cancelling £15 on each of the £S5 shares®. It will be remembered that 
under the Indenture Tripartite, the separate estate in quick stock was to 
be wound up and that the proceeds, together with ,£*27,000 of arrears 
of interest on the loan stock, after the payment of debts due, were to be 
divided amongst the proprietors of “the Shares” or “Additional Stock®.” 

^ The Villainy of Stock-jobbers JDetected, cmd the Causes of the Late Run on the Banks 
and Bankers Considered, 1701, in Defoe’s Tracts (1703), pp. 255-66 ; Luttrell, Briqf 
Relation, ut supra, v. p. 14. If, as suggested below (p. 186), the par of the New 
CJompany’s “ stock ” was not 100 but 135, the price realized in March of only 100 
represents a considerable depreciation. At the same date the stock of the Old 
Company was quoted at 76. 

Le, £135 paid in quoted at 154. ® Le. £135 paid in quoted at 100. 

^ he. dead stock, Old Company £880,000 
New „ 70,000 

£400,000 

^ General Court Minutes ( J une 25, 1702), f. 4. 


® Vide supra, pp. 168-71 - 
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The effect of this resolution was, therefore, that the first assets, realized 
on behalf of '' the Shares ” from the quick stock, were used for payment 
for the dead stock. Since, moreover, the Committee of Management held 
one-half of the dead stock in trust for this company as the nucleus of 
“ the New Additional Stock,^’ the ultimate consequence of the change 
was that the sum, written off “ the Shares,’’ was converted into the former 
security, though this was not divisible to the individual stockholders 
until the determination of the trust for the trade. The Shares” being 
now of £%0 each, it became necessary to re-adjust the qualification of 
directors, and it was resolved that in future it should consist of 
£2,000 original and a proportionate interest in the stock in trade of 
the 36 per cent.” Subsequently by a motion passed on March I6th, 1703, 
it was determined that the proportionate interest ” in “ the Shai'es ” 
should be defined as thirty-five, which were now computed at £700^ The 
fact that original stock was over par and that payment was to be made 
for it at par by the Old Company occasioned some difficulty, but this 
was overcome by the resolution that each proprietor should part with 
40 per cent, of his holding on these terms-. A certain loss in making 
the change was unavoidable, and it was considered that in this w’ay 
it would be most equitably distributed over the whole body of the 
adventurers. 

Up to the end of June 1702 no distinction appears to have beeii 
made between the original and additional stocks, and it seems probable 
that the quotations up to that date are to be interpreted in the sense 
that what was called New East India stock ” meant the whole calls of 
0^185 on <£^100 originally applied for. If this was so, the par for the 
stock as quoted (not for the loan stock transferred to the Old Company) 
would be 185. By the Indenture Tripartite all the remaining nett assets 
became the property of the Additional Stock ” or “ the Shares,” as 
they now were commonly called, which were to be gradually paid off* by 
divisions, as these properties were realized. It became necessary therefore 
that the two classes of securities should be now di.stinguished and 
quoted separately. This fact explains an apparent anomaly in the 
price at this time. On June 24th "Hhe stock” (l.e, presumably 35 
paid) was quoted at 138 J, whereas a week later it stood at only 116*1. 
Just at this time “the Shares” are mentioned as being 28, so that it 
may be inferred that 116J was the price of the original stock considered 
as <£100 paid®. 


^ 35 Shares of £20 each — General Court Minutes, 5, 0, 16. 

2 Ibid. (June 26, 1702), f. 3. 

2 Price, June 24, 1702, for £136 paid 138j. 

July 1 £100 original stock £100 paid 
“ One Share” representing the balance of total calls of £136 


1164 

1444 
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The quotation of “ the Shares” is of great interest as being a striking 
commentary on the financial results of the trade of the company, since 
all the benefits of it were to be distributed to the owners of these 
securities. At the price of 28 for the £%} share it was evidently 
expected that there would be a substantial bonus in addition to the 
return of the principal. Divisions were begun as soon as possible, 
and it was decided on September 29th, 1702, that a distribution or 
allowance ’’ at the rate of per share per annum, payable quarterly, 
accruing from Midsummer, should be made\ These payments were 
made regularly till June 1707, and thus d&lO per share had been 
returned^. That the sums to be divided were regarded as a return 
of capital is clear from the fact that the price had fallen to about 15. 
In 1707 and 1708 £11 per share was returned®, and there still remained 
some assets to be realized. Under Godolphin’s Award, in order to 
expedite the union of the companies, it was decided that the United 
Company should take over these claims, paying the proprietors of the 
Shares'” £66fi05. 4iS. Id^ This sum was handed over by the managers on 
October 27th, 1708®, but there appear to have been some questions still 
to be settled, and the final payment to the owners of the Shares” (which 
was 50s. per share) was not made till 1710. Though the proprietors 
received considerably more than their principal of £20^ if allowance be 
made for interest during the time the liquidation continued, it may well 
be doubted whether they obtained enough to cover the latter claim at 
the rates then ruling on industrial investments. 

Apart from the winding up of the Shares,” there were few compli- 
cations in the capital account of the New Company. When the original 
stock was reduced to <5^^988,500, the adventurers received d&673,000 
from the Old Company for that amount of stock transferred to it. 
This, when divided amongst the members, was available to meet the 
calls made by the directors, in order to supply funds for the united 
trade. These were raised in the form of bonds issued by the Committee 
of Management, and the disposal of these occasioned the only remaining 
difference of opinion, just before the conclusion of the amalgamation. 
On November 16th, 1706, the Old Company proposed that it should 
receive so much of these bonds as consisted with the credit of the united 
trade, to enable it to pay its debts®. In reply, the New Company 
pointed out, not unreasonably, that, in addition to that part of the 

1 General Court Minutes, ut supra, f. 12. ^ Ibid., f. 51. ^ f. 51 . 

^ The Award ” in CKoHera granted to the East India Company, i. p, 351. 

^ Court Book, xliii., f. 211. The company had to pay the Committee of 
Management £15,200 towards its share of the expenses of the latter. Ibid., 
f. 407. 

^ India Ofiice MSS. Papers relating to the Union, 1706-8,” 43 a, f. 1 . 
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new additional stock, which represented dead stock (and which was 
valued in 1702 at =£’400, 000) there should be a considerable amoinit 
of quick stock “ to be a fund of credit for borrowing on their common 
seal for carrying on the united trade.” Yet, to meet the Old Company, 
the directors were willing that one-half of the whole new additional 
stock should be divided between the two companies \ Eventually, how- 
ever, on ^1,200,000 being lent to the State in 1708 it was decided that 
one-half of this sum should be added to the capital of the company®. 
Owing to the discount on this payment the actual sura paid out by the 
Committee of Management was i£l,186,000, so that the members of the 
New Company were credited mth stock of the nominal value of half that 
sura. Since this security, in the form of the capital of the United 
Company, realized 114, the adventurers received a satisfactory bonus 
when the transfer was made to them early in 1709. 


Capital. 


1698-9. Subscription of the two million loan which 
became the original stock of the company 
1698-1700. 36 °/, thereon, which was used for trading 
and became the "additional stock for trade” or 

"the Shares” 

July 1702. Original stock sold at par to the Old 

Company 

July 1702. Additional stock paid off (to pay the Old 
Company for a half-share in the total dead stock) 
being 16 % on the original stock of £1,662,000, 
leaving "the Shares” 20 7<, called up on that 

stock 

1702-3. Balances 

1702-10. Capital returned on a/c of the remaining 
additional stock 

1702- 3. Bonds of the Committee of Management 

on account of dead stock 

1703- 9. Bonds of the Committee of Management 

on account of quick stock 

Total being 70% on the original stock of 
£988,600 


£ £ £ 
1,662,000 


681,700 


673,500 


m,im 

988,500 332,40(> 


200,000 

491.960 

691.960 


1 India Office MSS. "Papers relating to the Union, 1706-8,” 43 a, ff. 2 6; 
Court Book, xun., f. 183. 

® Court Book, xmi., f. 366. 
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Prices of Stocks. 



Original stock 

Additional stock or ‘‘the Shares” 

Year 

Bate of 
highest price 

Prices 

Bate of 
lowest price 

Bate of 
highest price 

Prices 

Bate of 
lowest price 

1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 
1706 
1706 

1707 

1708 
1709® 

1710 

July 19 
Feb. 15 
Apr. 24 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 23 
Sept. 
Apr. 13 
Jan. 18 
June 3 

Sgpt. 19-24 
March 8 
Jan. 28 
March 12 

2pr. — idisc.i 
50i®— 106^ 
164—126 
140^100 
161—1251 
219— 15l| 
260— 202| 
258^—234 
260—238^ 

272— 264i 
268^240} 
114—112^ 

Sept. 17 
Dec. 22 
Jan. 3 
March 19 
May 6 

Feb. 17 
Jan. 5-17 
July 11 
Jan. 25 
Feb. 1 

Jan. 31 
Apr. 16 
Feb. 11 

Dec. 22 

Jan. 5, 26 
Apr. 26 
Jan. 3 
Sept. 20 

Jan. 8-20 
March 8 
Feb. 11 
Apr. 1 
March 

37i— 38 
36—27* 
33|— 23| 
24— 12| 
I7i— 14| 

15i— 71 
9—6* 
4|-lf 

2*-2 

July 3 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 15 
July 27 
Jan, 18 

Aug. 15-25 
March 12 
May 6 

Jan. 4 


D. The United Company of Meechants of England teading 
TO THE East Indies. 

Though the complete establishment of this company did not take 
place until the two bodies, which composed it, were finally amalgamated, 
in one sense its history begins when the Committee of Management for 
the united trade was constituted in 1702. That committee, composed 
of equal numbers of representatives of the Old and New Companies, 
became the embryo from which seven years later the United Company 
was to emerge, and in the meantime it was the only organization which 
had direct powers to control the trade. It is possible that some justifi- 
cation for the cumbersome provisions of the Indenture Tripartite is to 
be found in the need, that doubtless existed, for the keen personal 
animosities, which had been aroused during the years of struggle, to pass 

1 The prices for 1698 are from Luttrell’s Brief Relation of State Affairs, iv. 
pp. 408, 409, 411, 417, 420, 426, 428, 460. From 1699 to the end of Sept. l703 
the quotations are from Houghton’s Collections (cf. Bist. Agriculture and Prices 
in England, by J. E. T. Rogers, vi. pp. 724, 725). For the remainder of the period 
these are taken from the newspapers (cf. for Original Stock, Ibid., vii., Pt. ii. 
pp. 798-803). 

2 Partly paid. Up to the end of June 1702 the quotation is for £135 paid in, 
thereafter for £100 of original stock. 

^ January to March only ; after the latter month this stock was merged in that 
of the United Company. 
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away. Once this deed had been signed, the two companies continued to 
exist in their- corporate capacity, but their powers were confined to 
providing capital, which was disbursed by the joint-committee. Every 
precaution had been taken to make their interests absolutely identical, 
and as time went on the old feelings of antagonism gave way to a sense 
of solidarity. This happy change was no doubt hastened by the coming 
of a new generation as committees and directors. Many of those who 
had been in the thick of the strife had been removed by deaths and 
most of those remaining were advanced in years. Thus when all the 
real causes of friction had been removed, it was only to be expected that 
the general body of adventurers would desire to hasten, rather than to 
retard the final amalgamation. 

While good progress was being made towards a complete union, the 
joint-committee found that the situation in India was not only trouble- 
some but threatening. After close on fifty yeai’s of a permancjxt capital, 
it was necessary to return to the chaos that had marked the financial 
arrangements of the early voyages. There were three distinct sets of 
accounts to be kept at every important factory, first those for the united 
trade and then those of the separate estate of each of the companies 
which was to be realized and the proceeds brought home, Tlien there 
was a further element of confusion in the existence of the scpai’ate 
traders who had not joined the New Company and who were entitled to 
trade to an extent equal to the amount they had subscribed lo the loan 
of 1698. With the best will in the world it was almost inevitable that 
there should be friction in India, and the leading officials there had 
espoused the cause of their employers so thoroughly that enmities had 
been contracted, which made it impossible that some of thos(^ s<*nt out l)y 
the Old Company could work with, or even tolerate, others who had 
been employed by the other body. One effect of the agre(*nu‘ut was 
that, in some cases, one official on the spot took tlu‘ opportunity of 
obtaining revenge on the agent of the rival company. Unis Sir William 
Norris seized at Surat three members of the Old Company's ('oiincil and 
handed them over in irons to the Mughal governorl Moreover, if 
economies were to be effected by the union, it was necessary tlint some 
members of the two staffs in India should be recalled, and th(* unci‘rtainty, 
as to who should be retained and who dismissed, lulded to a sbite of 
tension, which was already great. It follows that mucli of Ihe seven 
years during which the trade was controlled !)y the <:ommitte(> of 
Management was spent in the endeavour to re-organize the staff afxroad. 

Another difficulty which this Committee had to face was the situa- 

^ Both Child and Papillon had died in 1699, and Barnardiston followed them the 
next year, 

A History of British IniAa, by Sir W, W. Hunter, London, 1000, n. p. 373, 
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tion which arose out of the position of the separate traders. The 
evident intention of the act of 1698 had been that their proceedings 
should be regulated by the General Society. Since, however, the 
number of those, who had taken up loan stock, but did not join the New 
Company was so small, this organization became inoperative, and any 
control exercised over these merchants was exerted by the Committee of 
Management. Friction soon arose, partly through some of them claim- 
ing that, when they had failed to ship goods up to their quota in any 
one year, such deficiency should be credited to them in the ensuing 
season, partly too by their contention that commodities might be taken 
on board at ports out of the United Kingdom. For instance, in 1707, 
John Powell wished to complete his quantum by shipments to be made 
either at Lisbon or Madeira, and the Committee, not being in a position 
to verify the proposed bills of lading, refused to consent, and eventually 
he was interdicted from trading, with the result that he was a frequent 
applicant to Parliament for redress against the company^ To end a 
position which was fast becoming intolerable, the Committee began to 
purchase the loan stock owned by the separate traders. By the end 
of 1708 d£^15,800 had been acquired, leaving only ^6*7, 200 outstanding®. 
As much as £5fiS4i of this sum was reported by the managers as having 
been secured at one time in November 1708®. Large prices had to be 
given to obtain the stock, in one case 38S per cent, and in another 
400 per cent.^ Powell had been offered 270 per cent, for his holding, 
but he asked 820 per cent, and refused to sell below 560®. 

Advantage was taken of the act passed in 1708 (6 Anne, c. 17) to 
obtain a clause which enabled the company, on giving three years’ notice 
after September 29th, 1711, to pay off the remaining loan stock held by 
separate traders at par, but at that date all this stock had been bought 
by the company with the exception of o6^4,200®. The legislation of 
1708 not only arranged for the completion of the union but it added 
materially to the privileges of the company. The Committee of Manage- 
ment undertook to lend <£‘1,200,000 to the State, without interest, 
thereby reducing the charge on the loan made by this company from 
8 to 5 per cent. In return, it was enacted that the undertaking should 
be continued as a corporation until March 25th, 1728, after which date 

1 Journals of the House of Commons^ xvii. pp. 249, 252, 253, 529 ; xix, pp. 23, 
119. 

2 This explains the discrepancy in the amounts of this stock mentioned at the 
foundation of the New Company and in 1708. Hunter, Hist, Brit, India, ii. p. 379 
(note). 

3 Court Book, xiiiii., f. 362. 

^ The Case of John Powell of London, Brit. Mus., 8223 . d . 43. 

6 Journals of the House of Commons, xvn. p. 253. 

® Ibid,, XVII. p. 253. Of this amount £3,700 belonged to Powell. 
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it was determinable on three years’ notice and the repayment by the 
State of the monies advanced to it by the company. 

When the United Company was formally constituted in 1709 there 
was much to be done in organizing its business both at home and abroad. 
Rules had to be drawn up for the conduct of its affairs and many points 
remained to be settled, such as fixing the powers of the directors, the 
rights of the stockholders, as well as the development of the corporate 
character of the undertaking. In 1709 it was decided that the fee to be 
paid on a transfer of stock should be in future 5.y., and the officials were 
directed to take special care that those signing the deed, as vendors, 
should ‘^be the very persons to whom the stock belongs^” To prevent 
any improper use of the common seal, it was to be kept under three locks 
and only to be used under order of the court of directors^. Very 
elaborate arrangements were made for the recording of votes at the 
general courts. These were taken by ballot upon a motion, but, for the 
election of directors, and subsequently for members of committees, the 
procedure was somewhat complex. Two glass urns were provided for 
receiving the votes, and these were sealed at six o’clock on the day that 
the poll closed®. It was resolved that the time should be taken from 
the clock in the court-room, and, on August 18th, 1714, directions were 
given for the purchase of a new timepiece ‘^which was to go a mouth,” 
and of which the chairman or deputy-chairman for the time was to keep 
the keys^. It is stated that the general court of the proprietors took 
an active part in almost every question, whether connected witli tiie 
foreign or domestic affairs of the company V’ ^-nd on several occiisions 
general courts were held frequently when tlxere were matters of import- 
ance to be considered. Thus, when it was proposed in 1712 to increase 
the duty on East India goods by 10 per cent., general meetings were 
held on May 17th, 19th, 20th, 21st and 22nd®, and the adventurers 
were urged to use their individual interest with their friends against the 
proposal. The stockholders exercised a close supervision over the pro- 
ceedings of the directors. In 1709 it was resolved that no director 
should receive any fee or reward (over and above the sum allowed by the 
general court) by reason of any business of the company^ while he was 
further bound to disclose his interest in any transaction with thc^ com- 
pany, in which he was personally concenxed in his private capacity 
These resolutions were put in force in 1716-17, on a report that 40 bars 

1 Court Book, xliii., ff. 513, 695. UmL^ t 

3 Ibid,, XLiv., f. 1; xlv. f. 1. 4 ^ 1^4. 

s Draft Memoir of the History of the East India Company. India Office, Home 
Miscellaneous^ xlv., f. 16. 

® Court Book, XLV., £F. 41, 43, 44, 45, 47- 
Ibid., XLni., f. 696. 


8 Md., f. 776. 
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of silver had been embarked on one of the company*^s ships to be used in 
private trade, and that ib was supposed that some of the directors were 
cognisant of the abuse. A full general court was held on March Sth, 
1717, when the charges were debated before ^^a large appearance of the 
generality.*” John Hopkins, one of the adventurers, declared that he 
had communicated the fact of the secret shipment to the company’s 
solicitors and, “ though a show of prosecution was made, the question 
was since stifled.” This, he argued, proved a guilty knowledge on the 
part of the directors. The meeting seems to have taken the view that 
the charges had not been proved, and finally a resolution was carried 
which remitted the matter to the directors for enquiry. Afterwards the 
solicitor appeared and declared that he had not communicated with any 
of the directors, so that there was no evidence on which to continue 
the agitation^ From the date of the amalgamation the salary of a 
director had been fixed at <£150 a year. On January 18th, 1711, it 
was determined that this sum should be divided into two portions, one 
of which, amounting to £100, was regarded as payment for his services 
on the court and the remainder for attending the committees, especially 
at the sales®. These fees were subject to large deductions in case of 
irregular attendance. The secretary was authorized to deduct £4 from 
the first payment to each director. By this means a fund was estab- 
lished out of which those, who attended every meeting, were entitled to 
divide £12 amongst them, and similarly in the case of all committees®. 
An hour’s grace was allowed for an attendance to count for this division, 
but it was provided that the director must appear before the clock 
ceases striking and must also remain to the end^” In spite of this wide 
margin allowed to the members of the board, it was reported in 1711 
that some attended irregularly®, and in 1714 it was decided that, owing 
to the deposits in certain cases having fallen into arrear, under such 
circumstances these were to be deducted from the dividend-warrants®. 
For several years all the directors ranked equally as to fees in proportion 
to their attendaixces. At first they elected a chairman, but, at the 
general court held on December 9th, 1713, it was proposed that steps 
should be taken to obtain an alteration in the charter, empowering the 
company to choose a governor and deputy-governor. The proposal was 
referred to a special committee, which reported that no change in the 
charter was necessary, but, upon further consideration, it was decided 
that the existing nomenclature was to be continued^, while, according to 

1 Court Book, xlvii., jff. 219, 300, 301, 307. 

» md., f. 586. 

fi Ibid., f. 327. 

7 im., XLV., ff. 558, 572, 573, 620. 
s. a II, 


2 Ibid., xLiv., f. 300. 

4 md., f. 6. 

® Ibid., XLV., f. 673. 
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a resolution of June 19th, 1719, the chairman and deputy-chairman 
were to receive a salary of £^00 a year each instead of ,£^150^. From 
time to time some interesting points in procedure arose. Thus in 1711 
the directors were instructed to take counsel’s opinion as to whether 
a feme-covert ” could vote, and also at what age a minor was entitled 
to take part in general courts. The opinion, as to the former query, was 
in the negative, while it added that the minor could vote at the age of 
discretion,” which was generally taken to be fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. If, however, he could show that he understood the nature of an oath, 
though he was less than the age specified, his vote might be admitted 
and conversely The practice of recording votes by ballot gave rise 
to an interesting discussion in 1716, which was begun by one of the 
directors, who wished to know whether, on a vote being taken by this 
method in which he was in a minority, he was entitled to have his 
dissent entered on the minutes. This motion was twice debated, and 
finally it was carried that such protest ought not to be recorded®. 
Another curious situation is revealed by the grave arguments, pro and 
con, on the proposed amendment of the bye-law that no one might buy 
at the sales “ while on the hustings.” It was reported that this rule was 
a prejudice to the company, as it prevented ‘^some gentlemen of figure 
from coming in person, who used formerly to buy considerable quantities 
of goods.” Evidently the persons of aldermanic proportions were mostly 
directors of the Bank, the South Sea and East India companies, and an 
exception was made in their favour under which they might bid from 
within the hustings provided they stand up and speak audibly^” 

There are many matters which were discussed from time to time that 
might be considered to have been outside the usual business of a trading 
company. Thus the directors endeavoured to secure the moral welfare 
of their servants abroad, and they were particularly severe on any cases 
of intemperance that were brought under their notice®. Every assistance 
was given to the Society for Christian Knowledge in Foreign Parts and 
in 1716 ‘^it was earnestly recommended to the adventurers to let the 
Poplar almshouses be partakers of some part of the money they shall at 
any time be disposed to bestow on charitable uses in their life-time or at 
their death The couii: was always prepared to reward any servants 
who had performed any exceptional service. Captain Martin, who had 
made a gallant fight against a French ship, was granted £1,000 and 
a gold medal®, and the same spirit is shown in the following x'csolutions, 

^ Court Book, xLvm., f. 307. 2 Ibid,, xliv., ff. 303, 405. 

® Md., xLvn., ff. 205, 210, 256. ^ /bid., xnvnr., f. 41. 

® 3id.y XMV., f. 182. ® Ibid., ff. 288, 461. ^ Ibid., xnvi., f. 455. 

® Letter to President and Council at Bengal, Feb. 15, 1716 : Letter Book, xv., 
f. 783. 
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relating to the conflagration of January 14th5 1715, in which the powder- 
warehouse at Bear Quay had twice caught fire — the Court taking into 
consideration that the present dreadfull fire, which began at Thames 
St. near Bear Key and has spread itself as far as Tower St. and is 
not yet fully extinguished, threatens their warehouse in Seething Lane 
and may extend its fury yet further, did therefore think it necessary to 
summon their severall warehouse-keepers and surveyors and direct them 
as follows : ^ That they attend constantly all this day and the ensuing 
night and endeavour to prevent any mischief that may happen to the 
company’s warehouses, that they get such of the company’s porters and 
those usually labouring in their warehouses and, if necessary, any others 
to assist them in all places and particularly at the warehouse in Seething 
Lane, which seems most exposed, and that Mr Gilbert, the warehouse- 
keeper, do gratify them and those who have already been very helpfull 
in removing part of the goods from thence as he shall think they 
deserved’ ” 

The most critical situation in the internal affairs of the company, 
during the years immediately following the union, arose out of the 
winding up of the assets belonging to the owners of *Hhe Shares” or the 
old additional stock of the English company. It had been intended 
that this distribution should have been completed by 1708 but, after 
dividing per share on April 19th, 1709, it was reported that there 
still remained ‘^a considerable overplus^.” Some of the property was 
of such a nature that it was difficult to realize, and it was therefore sug- 
gested that the holders of ‘^the Shares” should dispose of all their rights 
and claims to the company. The former thereupon brought forward 
large pretensions and demands,” and finally asked for a final division 
of £4i per share. The company considered this claim was unreasonable, 
and at a meeting held on March ^4th, 1710, it was resolved that a 
valuation should be made®. The danger of this difference of opinion 
was that, since “the Shares” were owned by those, who had been 
members of the New Company, the opposition was likely to revive the 
friction that had existed up till 1702. It shows how much the stock- 
holders in the Old Company had secured the predominance since the 
amalgamation that a series of resolutions was carried adverse to adven- 
turers who held “the Shares.” On June 7th, 1710, it was decided that the 
property in dispute should be acquired by the company and that a fixed 
sum was to be paid to those who owned ‘Hhe Shares^” Three weeks later 
this sum was settled as 50^. per Share, payable to each owner who would 
transfer his holding in Shares to the company®. Though this offer was 

^ Court Book, xlvi., ff. 253, 254. ^ Ibid,, xuii., f. 497. 

3 Ibid,, ff. 974, 975. ^ Ibid,, xliv., f. 39. 

3 Ibid,, f. 67. 
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declined, at a general court held on June 29th, 1710, the proposals of 
the directors were carried ^ On reconsideration many of the share- 
holders accepted these terms, but a year later some still stood out and 
towards the end of 1711 it was necessary to announce that six months’ 
grace would still be given for the completion of the surrender by those 
who had not yet assented®. From the fact that there is no further 
mention of the matter it is to be inferred that the final division was 
accepted by the dissentients in 1712. 

Another legacy of trouble from the act of 1698 was the existence of 
a balance of the separate stock. At the end of 1708 there had been 
J^7,200 of this security outstanding. On December 21st, 1709, <£^3,000 
of this was purchased at 300, leaving o£4,200 still in existence^ The 
trade, which could be carried on by the owners of this stock, was 
characterized by the court as a pernicious one to the company®,” and, 
though at one time the opinion was expressed that Powell was unlikely 
to perform ^^any great feats with his stock®,” the directors found reason 
to revise their opinion, when they discovered that their servants at Bengal 
had given unwarrantable assistance to separate stock ships’'.” Powell’s 
dispute with the company is to be attributed partly to his grievance 
over the refusal of the ofiScials to accept his bill of lading in 1706, 
partly to his endeavouring to obtain a very high price for his stock*. 
It is at first sight puzzling that larger prices were given by the company 
for separate stock than could be obtained on the stock-market for its 
own securities. The explanation appears to be based on a change in the 
situation since 1698. At that time it was estimated that the trade with 
India would amount to about two millions a year, and hence the fixing 
of the loan stock at this amount®. But after the union, the export from 
England was less than a quarter of this sum, while the owners of sepa- 
rate stock were entitled to ship goods to the nominal amount of their 
stock. It follows that those who had invested =£'4,200 as separate 
traders were able to send out commodities of that value, whereas the 
company which had lent the State over three millions could only export, 
in a bad year, goods worth about one-tenth of the latter &um“ It 
appears to have been on this basis that the purchase price of separate 

^ Court Book, xuv., f. 71. 2 Ibid., f. 298. 

* Ibid., f. 688 . 1 4 Ibid., xuii., f. 951. 

® Letter Book, xm., f. 469. « Ibid., f. 612. 

’’ Letter to President and Council at Bengal, Jan. 13, 1714: Letter Book 
XV., f. 197. ’ 

* The Case of John Powell (Home Miscellaneous, India Office), nviii., paaidm. 

® Vide supra, pp. 163, 166. 

“ Cf. “Exports of Bullion to India” in The Trade to India orUiocUly and calmly 
ooneidefred, 1720, Appendix. India Office Tracts, ~ . 
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stock was taken at between SOO and 400 up to 1709. As the time drew 
near when, under the act of 1708, it could be paid off at par, the price 
declined, and though Powell oiFered to sell, in 1712, at the same price 
that had previously been paid, the company refused to accept his terms. 
He thereupon appealed to the House of Commons, and in 1714 presented 
a fresh petition and again in 1719. On the last occasion it was resolved 
that his petition should not be received^. 

Another aspect of the activities of the management was the control 
over the officials in the East. Long reports weie required of all transac- 
tions of importance and the duplicate accounts were scrutinized by the 
directors with great minuteness. For instance, in 1710, it was declared 
that the annual charge at Fort William required ^^the utmost care in 
retrenching it,” and it was hinted that secret leaks were suspected®. 
The same demands for economy were almost continually being urged. 
The expenses at Bencoolen were described as prodigious^,” and the 
staff was warned that “ servants guilty of extravagant management or a 
desire of unjust gain seldom survived^.” In 1714 the directors wrote 
that the general charges in Bengal were increasing and had grown to 
double what they had been a few years before®. The reprimand which 
followed was very severe : “ What can the bookkeeper say,” the directors 
wrote, to these monstrous charges, could they escape his observation, 
did he not think it his duty to have remonstrated them to the Council, 
or could any of the Council be so unthinking as not to compute what 
remittances were annually made to Patna and what value of goods was 
returned for the same and thereby have entered into the account of the 
vast charges we were at; in short let us have no more such careless or 
rather imfaithful management?®” Similarly complaint was made of 
the intollerable carelessness ” of a clerk who copied a consultation book 
at Bencoolen, “ which was writ in such a scrawling, scribbling fashion ” 
as to be illegible in places^. A like reprimand was administered when, 
on a certain account book being required from Surat, it was found that 
the leaves had been cut out and only the cover left®. When strongly- 

^ Home Miscellaneous, India Office, Lvm., passim ; Jowmals of the Home of 
Commons, xvii. pp. 253, 529 ; xix. p, 23. 

® Letter Book, xnr., f. 679. 

® lUd., f. 761. 

^ Letter to Governor and Council at Bencoolen, March 20, 1713 : Letter Book, 
XV., f. 15. 

® Letter to President and Council at Bengal, January 13, 1714 : Letter Book, 
XV., f. 213. 

® Letter to President and Council at Bengal, January 12, 1715 : Letter Book, 
XV., f. 468. 

^ Letter to Governor and Council at Bencoolen, March 20, 1713 : Letter Book, 
XV,, f. 30, 

® Court Book, xnvii., f. 237. 
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worded letters produced no amendment, the erring olBcials were dis- 
missed. A particularly bad case happened at Bencoolen in 1710, where 
$2,000 had been spent on liquor in six months, while timber and other 
stores were exposed to the weather and allowed to rot^ To mark their 
displeasure, the directors sent out a completely new staff from home 
but seven years later a fresh remonstrance was required. On February 
6th, 1717, the court wrote, “ Could we once hear sobriety was become 
as fashionable on the west coast as hard drinking hath been, we have 
strong hopes that your new settlement at Marlborough... would give 
a better reputation to the west coast for health. We have often recom- 
mended you to use great care about your water. It is positively affirmed 
you have good water, if you will be at the pains of fetching what is so®,"” 
On the other side ^‘an hearty, zealous, and wise management’’’ was 
always commended and rewarded^. 

The policy of the directors, which they enforced in their dispatches, 
followed certain well-defined lines. Their representatives were urged 
not to despise the day of small things but, as we have begun by easy 
and gentle methods,” so to continue and to aim at making the revenue 
from customs and rents sufiice for the expenses of the settlements®. 
They were to carry it so civilly and justly to the natives as to beget in 
them a good esteem of their fair dealing®.” Instructions were issued 
drawing attention to the satisfactory results that had followed from the 
policy of succouring the great men on both sides during a native war, 
wherefore, which ever side was victorious considered itself obliged to 
the company’^.” 

The directors were opposed'to any great outlay on buildings or fortifi- 
cations. Such repairs, as were absolutely necessary, were to be executed 
but nothing more, outlay of this character at Bencoolen '^‘had been 
made the pretence of squandering away a prodigious deal of money — to 
hear the very name of it on the west coast is enough to chagrin us®.’’’ 
The same insistence on economy in disbursements of this character is 
repeated again and again. Thus in 1718 the directors wrote: ^^we 
should be glad to hear that they \i.e. expenses of buildings and fortifica- 
tions] were once at an end. It is very unhappy to have so many calls 

1 Court Book, xliv., f. 182. 2 £ 1 S 3 , 

3 Letter to Governor and Council at Bencoolen, Feb. 6, 1717 : Letter Book, 
XVI., f. 153. 
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for such great sums out of our cash at a time and in all places^.’’ They 
complained of the diversion of the money from investments in trading 
which are, as we term it, the very heart blood of the company, for, 
without the supplies by return of the investments, the company can’t 
survive and by so many drains must of necessity languish^.” 

To some extent these were counsels of perfection and occasionally, 
especially when the company had suffered from the aggression of its 
Dutch rival, there is a less pacific spirit in the instructions. In 1709 
the directors urged their servants to make the English interest in India 
considerable.” The Dutch, they add, are a pregnant instance of the 
success of this policy and well worth the imitation of other Europeans,” 
through their sparing no pains in strengthening their position. This 
made them formidable to all the powers round about their settlements, 
and, as they by a long series of years have been continually spreading 
and taking firmer root, we hope all our servants for their own honour 
and their countrey’s, as well as for their employer’s benefit, will endeavour 
to imitate them and evidence that their genius, inclination and diligence 
are able to keep equall pace with any other Europeans®.” As early as 
1711, it was found that places of strength were required in certain 
districts in order to secure justice from the native rulers^, and soon 
afterwards the directors wrote: may be sometimes necessary that 

the natives should have an apprehension of our power and strength that 
they may not be tempted to insult or attack us, especially during such 
times as there have been of late, while the countrey has been unsettled 
and it remained doubtfull who should acquire the sovereignty of it®.” 
Thus the court in London was forced to speak with two voices. It 
repeatedly ordered, in the most peremptory manner, that outlay on 
fortifications and buildings should be kept as low as possible. On the 
other hand, when the company suffered from attacks made upon its 
servants and was unable to obtain redress, it was forced reluctantly to 
authorize expenditure for the defence of the settlements. 

There was another circumstance, altogether outside the control of 
the directors, which tended to increase the working expenses. It will be 
remembered that during the great Parliamentary struggle after the 
Revolution there was strong opposition to the company by those who 

^ Letter to President and Council at Fort St George, January 8, 1718 : Letter 
Book, XVI., f. 339. 

2 Letter to President and Council at Fort St George, October 17, 1718 : Letter 
Book, XVI., f. 519. 

3 Letter Book, xiii., f. 441. 

^ Letter to the President and Council at Fort St George, December 28, 1711 : 
Letter Book, xiv., f. 401. 

® Letter to the President and Council at Bengal, January 13, 1714: Letter 
Book, XV., f. 211. 
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condemned the India trade as a whole, on the grounds that it failed 
to find a market for English manufactures. The foundation of a second 
company and the amalgamation in 1708 only intensified the views of 
such opponents. Complaints were still made that the cloth exported by 
the company was only about one-tenth of its whole shipments, while the 
remainder consisted of bullion. “Specie sent elsewhere,” it was said, 
“returns, but India, like the grave, swallows up all and makes no return; 
that is the money never returns, what they send us back is nothing, ’tis 
consumed here and so vanishes and dies away^” Or, as it was stated 
elsewhere, “ if the East India trade could be carried on with its full 
swing, it would ease us of every penny of our money and destroy every 
manufacture in the kingdom as well as every man in it^” To disarm 
this kind of criticism, as far as was possible, the court endeavoured to 
press the sale of cloth and frequently gave instructions to that effect®. 
To force cloth on the natives and to open up new markets for the sale of 
it was in-ged on the representatives in India in almost every dispatch. 
This policy involved the locking up of capital until the stock could be 
realized and paid for, while some factories were unable to dispose of 
a great part of the bales sent them. These had to be sent elsewhere, so 
that the expenses, through loss of interest and deterioration, in time 
became considerable. 

There was yet another difficulty arising out of the amalgamation 
which the directors had to face. This was purely financial. Though 
the share-capital of the company in 1708 was 66*S,163,000, none of this 
was available to be used in carrying on the trade. Working capital had 
to be provided by borrowing on bonds and the rate of interest, for some 
years after the union, was 6 per cent. The first dividend paid after the 
amalgamation was 5 per cent, for the quarter ending Lady-day 1709. 
For the following six months the rate was increased to 8 per cent, and 
for the next two years (i,e, from Michaelmas 1709 to Michaelmas 1711) 
9 per cent, per annum was divided. During the period from 1709 to 
1711 the stock fluctuated between 140 and 108, and by this time com- 
merce with India had become of sufficient importance to justify the 
compilation and printing of a work describing the mechanism of the 
trade and giving tables of the diflerent native currencies, weights and 
measures t In the season 1711-12 a combination of misfortunes had 
been experienced. There had been famine and wars between the native 

^ The Trade to India critically and calmly considered^ 1720, p. 41. 

2 Golds Letters (August 25, 1722), London, 1733, in. p. 213. 

® Letter Book, xiv., f. 85. 

^ An Account of the Trade in India^ containing rules for good government in 
Trade ^ Priee Cowrants and Tables: with descriptions of Fort St George, Acheen, Malacca, 
Oondore, Canton, Anjengo, Muskat, Gombroon, Surat, Goa, Carwar, Telichery, Panola, 
Qalioat, the Cape of Good Hope and St Helena, by Charles Lockyer, London, 1711. 
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powers in India^, as well as losses of homeward bound ships which were 
taken by French privateers^ In the summer of 1711 the financial 
stringency was considerable and the court was compelled to borrow 
12|- per cent, of his holding from each adventurer, or upwards of 

00400.000, besides obtaining a loan of ^0120, 000 from the Bank of 
England®. In spite of the resources obtained by these means, the ship- 
ments of bullion were reduced, being only d0^O6,749. 8,9. 6d. in 1711 and 
00167,685. 4,9. 7j£?. in 1712, as compared with <50346,887. 10,9. lO^d. in 
1713^. Moreover the quality of goods obtainable in India was below 
the average (for instance several pieces of muslin were found to be full of 
holes and rather like rags^”), and high prices had to be paid there, 
while those obtainable in England were low®. For these reasons no 
dividend was paid during the year Michaelmas 1711 to Michaelmas 

1712. In the summer of 1712 the situation showed signs of improve- 
ment, and bonds amounting to ^0852,400 were paid off*^, while the 
committee of the Treasury was directed to use such proper methods 
from time to time as were necessary for the further raising of the 
company’s credit®. A dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum 
was paid for the nine months from Michaelmas 1712 to Midsummer 

1713. Then for the next year it was impossible to make any distribu- 
tion, since all the available funds were required to take advantage of the 
better prospects for trading opened up by the declaration of the peace, 
that had been long and anxiously expected by the directors. The 
servants in India were informed that the exports sent there would be 
larger than ever before®. The whole shipment of bullion in 1714 had 
been only ^0222,465. 4^. 9d., but in 1716 it was c0432,868. 9,9. lO^d., 
and in 1716 e044O,526. 15,9. 3d.^® According to the statement of the 
company its total exports (both bullion and goods) were, in 1716-16, 

60400.000, and in the following season 60500,000“. In 1717 the bullion 
sent to India was over 60800,000, and it exceeded 60500,000 in 1718 and 
1719^®. The return of prosperity was shown by the regular distribution 
of dividends of 10 per cent, which were taken as accruing due from 
Midsummer 1714. Payment was now made half-yearly instead of 
quarterly as had been the previous practice. In announcing the change 

1 Letter Book, xiv., fF. 95, 399, 461. 2 lud,, f. 515. 

® Court Book, xliv., ff. 456, 461. 

^ The Trade to India critically and calmly considered, Appendix. 

^ Letter Book, xiii., f. 629. ® Ibid., xiv., f. 640. 

7 Court Book, xlv., f. 113. ® lUd., f. 155. 

® Letter to President and Council at Fort St George, January 13, 1714 : Letter 
Book, XV., f. 162. 

The Trade to India calmly and critically considered^ Appendix. 

“ Court Book, xlvi., f. 389, xlvii., f. 61. 
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the directors stated that quarterly distributions had proved inconvenient 
by reason of the frequent closing of the books, besides throwing extra 
work on the accountants at times when they were fully occupied with 
the accounts of the sales \ In 1715 it was thought that the time had 
come to reduce the interest paid on the bonds from 6 to 5 per cent, but, 
after a resolution had been passed to this eiBFect, the committee of the 
Treasury reported on September 20th that “ they were apprehensive from 
the present circumstances of affairs that the demand for paying off the 
bonds by those who would refuse to renew at 5 per cent.] may be 
greater than was expected, and that, by reason of the expected ships 
not having arrived, the sum arising from the present sale will be much 
short of what was depended on. They are therefore of opinion that the 
company’s bonds should be continued for some time longer at 6 per 
cent.®” This recommendation was adopted and the reduction of the 
interest to 5 per cent, did not take efFect until June 24th, 1716. Two 
years later the rate was lowered again and only 4 per cent, was paid®. 

The fact that the company was able to borrow at this rate shows 
that its financial condition was regai*ded as highly satisfactory, indeed 
“ its security was considered equal to that of the Dutch ” undertaking^. 
There were, however, certain anxieties which troubled the directors con- 
siderably. In July 1716 news had been received of the arrival of a ship 
named the Victory in India. This vessel had sailed from Ostend under 
a commission from the Emperor of Austria but was commanded by an 
Irishman, and it was shrewdly suspected that she carried investments 
on behalf of English merchants. The adventurers resolved that such 
practices were extremely prejudicial to the company®.” Within a month 
a petition had been drawn up which was presented to the Prince of 
Wales at Hampton Court on October 4th. He promised to issue a 
proclamation on behalf of the company, at the same time informing the 
directors I am glad the measures I have taken for your service have 
been so acceptable to you and I will alwaies continue to do you all 
the good I can®.” On receiving the proclamation, which was dated 
October 18th and which forbade any British subjects to serve on the 
Ostend ships'^, the directors repeated their injunctions to their represen- 
tatives in India commanding them, where they found any Englishman 
endeavouring to trade under licenses from foreign princes, to seize such 

1 Court Book, xlvi., f. 51. 2 Court Book, xlvx., f. 430. 

3 IHd,^ xLVii., £E1 49, 52, 583. 
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persons “ so as to crush the interloping at the very beginning^” The 
Ostend venture, however, was not a mere isolated expedition but the 
beginning of a new East India company which, though not incorporated 
until 172^, soon began to conduct a considerable trade. Thus in 1717 
five of its vessels were reported to have reached India®, and it was 
necessary for the directors to reiterate their instructions to their servants 
that no help should be alForded to these ships in an 3 i:hing relating to 
trade®. At first sight it might appear that, since most of the chief 
mercantile nations had India companies already in existence, the appre- 
hensions, arising out of a further addition to the number, were excessive. 
Much more it would seem that there was exaggeration in the following 
description of the various “fatal” effects to the English and Dutch 
nations, which this new company “ was now hatching, and in time like 
caterpillars in their nest, when ripe, will burst forth and spread them- 
selves far and wide and then mock the wisest counsels taken to destroy 
and extirpate them.” Both nations were urged to join in the most 
vigorous and resolute measures to destroy this cockatrice, whilst young, 
before it comes to maturity to sting the two nations to deaths” 

The disquietude of the directors is to be attributed to their fears 
that this new Ostend venture would revive some of the most disad- 
vantageous characteristics of the earlier form of the Darien scheme®. In 
1718 it was asserted that much of the capital, subscribed in Flanders, was 
in reality owned by British subjects, while cases were recorded of English- 
men who had hoped to escape the proclamation of 1716 by becoming 
burghers of Ostend®. Moreover a vast smuggling trade in East India 
goods soon grew up. At first large boats, propelled by ten or twelve 
oars, made the voyage from the Thames to Ostend. The loss to the 
customs became so serious that an act was passed, which prohibited the 
use of any boat on the river with more than four oars^. Such legisla- 
tion, however, only increased the difficulties of the smugglers without 
putting a stop to their trade. India goods were now brought to Ostend, 
there transhipped into sloops, and these were met at sea by British row- 
boats from which the goods were conveyed inland and distributed®. The 
^ Letter Book, xv., f. 718 ; xvi., f. 71- ^ Home Miscellaneous, nxxiv. 

® Letter to President and Council at Bengal, January 18, 1717 : Letter Book, 
XVI., f. 71. 

4 The Importance of the Ostend-Company consider'd, London, 1726, p. 4 [Brit. 
Mus. 1391 . c . 23]. Cf. Lettre d un ami en HoUande au mjet de la Nouvelle Oom^ 

paynie Imperiale des Tndes Q Brussels, ? 1726, Brit. Mus. 6^~^ J * 

^ Vide supra, p. 161, infra, Div. i. § 5 b. 

® Court Book, liViii., f. 127, A succinct but comphat History of the rise, progress 
and suppression of the Imperial Company of the Indies, established at Ostend in jVatJi- 
gantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca, ed. John Harris, London, 1744-8, i. p. 966. 

7 8 George 1., c. 18, § 3. . . 

® The ImportaQioe of the Osiend-Company consider' d, 1726, p. 33. 
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loss of revenue stimulated the government to intervene and energetic 
representations were made through the British embassies abroad. 
Certain clauses in various treaties with Austria were relied on, but it 
was not till 17S8 that the charter of the Ostend company was suspended. 

Before this result was reached, the East India company had to 
surmount the crisis of 1720. As early as May 25th there is hint of 
difficulties already faced. On that date ‘^it was represented to the 
adventurers that some persons had been employed to solicit the com- 
pany’s affairs in Parliament and that they ought to be considered for 
their trouble and charges therein^.” This distribution of secret service 
money may relate either to the resistance of the plans of the South Sea 
company for controlling the East India trade^, or else to the making of 
interest in the House of Commons to meet certain attempts, which were 
suggested for the invasion of the privileges of the company®. These 
attacks having been repulsed, the projectors of the period made over- 
tures to the directors with a view of obtaining some sort of license to 
trade, which would serve for the floatation of a company. On June 17th, 
proposals were laid before the adventurers with a view to the formation 
of an undertaking to trade to the south-east coast of Africa on the basis 
that the promoters would pay d6*300,000 for such a license for 31 years 
and in addition a royalty of 10 per cent, on all the goods exported^. 
The company, however, determined that it would be most advantageous 
to work this trade itself, and it was resolved to give such gratuity to the 
proposers of the scheme as the directors thought fit, if it was found 
practicable®. The beginning of the subsequent crisis not only precluded 
the extension of the company’s operations but made it difficult to pro- 
vide for the export of bullion for the coming season. ^^When we took 
up in August last,” the directors wrote, the large quantity of shipping 
before mentioned, it was upon the prospect of our trade being carried on 
with its usuall currency, but some little time after that a general stagna- 
tion of credit overspread all these parts of Europe : Holland, France, 
Spain and Italy as well as Great Britain have felt the sad effects of it, 
each country affecting the others in so much that bullion was not to be 
gotten, tho’ we thought we had made a sufficient provision of it. The 
merchants abroad were afraid of parting with their ready money (for 
bullion is such). This was heightened by many and very eminent 
merchants being run upon beyond what they were able to answer, having 
their effects abroad. The same evil has befallen severall of the most 

^ Court Book, xlix., f. 28. So far as Ihe Court Books show the company had not 
been extravagant in its outlay on secret service. The only other entry after the 
union of this nature before 1720 was a pa 3 nnent of £100 in 170i). Coui*t Book, 
xLin., f. 612. 

^ Vide infra, Div, x. § 5* 

^ Court Book, xnix., f. 42. 


® Harris, Bihliotheca, ut mpra, i. p. 915. 
® Md., f. 45. 
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eminent bankers in this and the neighbouring countries. It is not 
much to the purpose to give you an account of the first spring of this 
common calamity, you will hear more or less of it from severall hands. 
Thanks be to God, people begin to come to themselves, the generall 
consternation being pretty well over, so that we have reason to hope 
trade will take another and more advantageous turn and be brought 
again into its usuall channel. However this evil hath afflicted us very 
greatly in our last sale, so that we could not raise the ready money we 
depended on^.’’ The scarcity of funds was such that only a limited 
amount of bullion could be exported. This was not divided pro rata 
amongst the various factories, but used in making full shipments to 
places in the far East where the competition of the Ostend company 
was most felt. It was hoped that this policy “ would make them [Le, the 
Ostenders] sick of it-.'*'* 

An even more serious effect of the crisis was the pressure, brought to 
bear on the directors, to come to the rescue of the South Sea company. 
On September 15th, 1720, a committee was appointed to treat with 
representatives of the Bank and of the South Sea company to take such 
steps as were judged necessary for maintaining the public credit. On 
December 2nd, a general court was held, which was followed by a further 
meeting on the 5th. A proposal, made by the ministry, was discussed. 
This scheme was to the effect that nine millions of the debt, due by the 
State to the South Sea company, should be purchased from it by the 
East India Adventurers®. It was intended that payment should be 
made by a creation of India stock, which was to be rated at 120, as 
against South Sea stock at par. Though this ratio represented the 
difference in market values at the time the scheme was drafted, the 
directors of the East India company were of opinion that the fall in 
South Sea stock had not yet come to an end. Accordingly, they replied 
that the proposition was unreasonable, since it would reduce the dividend, 
and a counter proposal was put forward, which provided that a bonus of 
20 per cent, on the nine millions should be paid to the company. It 
was contemplated that this bonus should be dealt with as follows : 
part of it was to be used in adding 20 per cent, to the holding of every 
member, while the remainder would be retained for the benefit of the 
company ^ Eventually, after a protracted discussion, an act was passed 
by which nine millions of the debt due to the South Sea company 
might be engrafted on the East India capital, but since this measure was 
permissive, not obligatory, the latter company did not put the proposal 
into practice. 

1 Letter to the President and Council at Bomhay, February 24, 1721 : Letter 
Book, XVII., ff. 539, 540. 

2 Court Book, xmx., f. 113. ® Court Book, xrix., ff, 176^ 179. 

* Court Book; xLix., ff. 183, 192, 199, 200. 
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Capital up to 17S0. 

Stock owned by the Old Company in loan of 1698 
Additional stock created under the act of 1708 and trans- 
ferred to the members of the Old Company 

Stock of New Company (arising out of loan of 1698) 
Additional stock of 1708 transferred to members of the 

New Company ... 

Total capital of the United Company 1709 

Additions thereto 1709 to 1717 

Total 1718 to 1720 

Prices and Dividends. 


£ £ 


988,500 


593,000 

988,500 

1,681,500 

593,0(^ 

1,581,500 

3,163,000 

31,080 

3,194,080 



Prices 

Dividends^ 

Tear 

Date of 


Date of 


Fraction 

Pate °/q 


highest 

Prices 

lowest 

Extending from 

of a 

per 


price 


price 


year 

annum 

1709 

Aug. 6, 

134— 113i 

Apr. 15, 

Xmas 1708 to 

i 

5 


Sept. 22 

Aug. 5 

Lady-day 1709 
Ladv-day 1709 to 

8 


i 





Biich. 1709 






Mich. 1709 to 

1 

9 





Mich. 1710 



1710 

Feb. 24, 27, 

140—112 

Nov. 1 

Mich. 1710 to 

1 

9 


Mar. 20, 



Mich. 1711 




24, 25 






1711 

Nov. 19 

132—108 

Aug. 29 




1712 

Dec. 29 

127i— 108i 

July 30, 

Mich. 1712 to 

1 

10 



Aug. 1 

Mids. 1713 



1713 

Sept. 10 

1281—120 

Feb. 26 




1714 

Sept. 20 

141—1161 

Apr. 2 

Mids. 1714 to 

1 

10 


Mids. 1715 



1716 

May 11 

144}— 126 

Oct. 27 

Mids. 3715 to 

1 

10 



Mids. 1716 



1716 

Oct. 14 

188—131} 

J an. 24 — 30 

Xmas 1716 to 

i 

10 




Mids. 1717 



1717 

Dec. 30 

210—158} 

March 8 

Mids. 1717 to 

1 

10 




Mids. 1713 



1718 

March 10 

219^183 

Oct. 8, 9 

Mids. 1718 to 

1 

10 




Mids. 1719 ' 



1719 

Jan. 5, 

214—188 

Aug. 10 

Mids. 1719 to 1 

1 

10 


Feb. 9 


Mids. 1720 



1720 

June 28 

449—140 

Dec. 17 

Mids. 1720 to 

1 

10 





Mids. 1721 j 




^ Report from the Committee of Secrecy to enquire into the state of the Bast India 
Company, iv. p. 73. It is to be noted that the rate per cent, given above is per armum 
not the actual rate paid which was often for periods of ^ and occasionally for 
i year, and once for f of a year. Thus the payment of the 5 7^ dividend (on 
£3,163,000) for J year at 5°/^ per annum came to £39,540, that for | of a year at 
10 7, per annum to £237,240, while the next distribution at the same rate being 
for a whole year amounted to £316,320. 
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The Darien Company 

E. The Company of Scotland trading to Africa and 

THE Indies. 

The African or Darien Company'^ (1695-1707). 

Of all the trading associations mentioned in this volume there is 
none (with the possible exception of the Old East India company) 
that has gained so much attention and the history of which has been 
so fully recorded as that of the ill-fated Darien enterprize. This fact is 
accounted for not only by the natural interest of Scottish historians in 
the bid for a colonial empire by their countrymen, but also through the 
grandeur of the scheme, which, in the words of its founder, aimed at 
securing the door of the seas — the key of the universe,” the enthusiasm 
which it inspired in Scotland, and finally the intensity of bitterness 
against England, which accompanied the awakening of the nation after 
its disillusionment. 

The place of this venture, in Scottish commercial policy, is related 
to the state of industry in that country in the closing years of the 
seventeenth century — ^in fact if Darien were the key of the universe,” a 
Scottish colonial empire was the key-stone of the Parliamentary legis- 
lation since the Restoration 2 . The political aspect of the scheme has 
also been expounded, often with considerable acrimony and sometimes 
with no little eloquence, both by the pamphleteers of the seventeenth 
and the historians of the nineteenth centuries. To complete a picture 
that combines both tragedy and farce it is necessary to add some details 
of the internal and financial history of the company which have been 
either ignored or relegated to a subordinate position ^ 

The conception of a trading settlement at Panama was originated by 
William Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England, and it con- 
stituted the dream of his life. He had the genius to see that, from the 
commercial point of view, the isthmus of Panama possessed unique 

1 The classification of this company, according to the method adopted in the 
present work, presents some difficulty. The scheme as conceived was related to 
foreign trade, but in so far as it was carried out it had an affinity to the colonizing 
enterprizes dealt with in the next division. For various reasons it is more con- 
venient to treat the Darien company in connection with the foreign-trading bodies, 
even though this coui-se involves the treatment of the colony of New Caledonia, 
before Nova Scotia, vide Division ii. § 4. 

2 Vide infra. Division ix. § 1. 

3 Since this account was written there have appeared The Early History of the 
Scots Darien Company by Hiram Bingham, in The Scottish Historical Review, in. 
pp. 210, 316, 437 ; and A History of William Paterson and the Darien Company, by 
James Samuel Barbour, Edinburgh, 1907. I am much indebted to Mr Barbour for 
the care with which he has read my history of this company, and for several valuable 
suggestions. 
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advantages as a possible entrepot for the trade between the East and the 
West. Oriental products could be conveyed to European markets in 
almost a straight line from the port at which they were shipped, and, by 
being unloaded at Panama, could be re-shipped in vessels waiting to 
convey them to Europe. Voyages would be shortened by more than 
half, and, by improved facilities for trade, the consumption of home 
commodities would be more than doubled ^ While working as a 
merchant in the West Indies, Paterson had realized the possibility of 
such a scheme, and on his return home had hoped to realize it. Accord- 
ing to one account, he endeavoured to obtain support not only in London 
but abroad, without being able to attract capital^. It was only when 
Scotland had become desirous of building up a foreign trade that 
Paterson’s opportunity came. Having heard from a friend in London 
that the Parliament at Edinburgh was prepared to consider favourably 
schemes for commerce abroad, he drafted certain proposals about May 
1695, which were well received in Scotland and an act for establishing 
the company was soon prepared, which was duly considered and amended 
on June 15th, 17th, ^Ist, and again on the 25th, 1695, by the Committee 
of Trade It was passed by Parliament on June 26th. The title of the 
company, thereby incorporated, and also by a patent, was the Company 
of Scotland trading to ^rka and the Indies. At least half the capital 
was to be allotted to Scotsmen, and the minimum subscription was 
^100 sterling and the maximum <£*3,000. Provision was also made 
that stock, allotted to Scotsmen, could only be transferred to Scotsmen 
resident within the kingdom. The powers, which were common in 
English patents for similar undertakings, such as the right of possessing 
absolutely lands not in the possession of a friendly Christian Prince, 
of making peace and war under similar limitations, were also gran ted 
The company was vested with the exclusive privilege of trading to 
Africa and the Indies as against all other Scotsmen. The management 
was in the hands of twenty directors — a number which was subsequently 
increased to fifty®. 

To retain Paterson’s services an agreement had been made by which 
he was to receive 2 per cent, of the total capital subscribed, as well as 
a commission of 3 per cent, on the profits made during the first twenty- 

1 A Proposal to Plant a Colony iu Darien,” 1701, in The Writmga of William 
Paterson, edited by 8. Bannister, 1858, i. p. 147 ; cf. A History of William Paterson 
and the Darien Company, by J. S. Barbour, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 40. 

2 Dalrymple, Memoirs, Edinburgh, 1778, ii. p. 95. 

3 Parliamentary Papers, 1695 (General Register House, Edinburgh), Minutes 
of the Committee of Trade.” 

^ Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, ix. pp. 377-9. 

3 Miscellaneous Collection of MSS. and other Papers relating to the Dariexi 
Company (Advocates' Library), i. p. 19. 
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one years^ From some of his correspondence, which has been preserved, 
it is clear that Paterson was the moving spirit in the undertaking. The 
first steps presented the extraordinary contrast of being taken in Scotland 
with the enthusiastic support of the ministry, while in England those 
interested in the infant company had to act with the secrecy of con- 
spirators. It must be remembered that the East India company under 
the patent of James II. (which had been ratified by William III.) had 
the monopoly of the Indian trade, and all mhjects of the King, except the 
company, were forbidden to enter the prescribed limits for purposes of 
commerce®. Therefore an Englishman, or a Scotsman resident in England, 
was necessarily bound by this patent, and his joining the Scottish 
company rendered him liable to be treated as an interloper. Paterson 
was fully aware of this danger, and he urged the other founders of the 
enterprize in Edinburgh to so act that their principal designs would 
only be discovered by their executions®.’’ Writing again four days later 
(July 9th, 1695) he says that his supporters in London think ^^we 
ought to keep private and close for some months to come that no 
occasion may be given for the Parliament of England directly or in- 
directly to take notice of it” {ix. the proceedings of the company)^ 
Accordingly, those who had joined the company in England ‘‘bound 
themselves by oath not to disclose ajijd^hing that shall be .given them in 
charge by the president of the court to be kept secret®,” and, the 
secretary had also sworn not to reveal the names of subscribers or the 
amounts subscribed®. On October 22nd the same declaration was 
repeated in a more stringent form, namely “that all discourses and 
transactions of the company were to be inviolably kept seci’et from all 
other persons whatsoever^.” 

Meanwhile the amount of capital to be offered for subscription was 
discussed. At first Paterson proposed that only £860^000 of stock 
should be issued — half being available for Scotland and the other half 
for selected persons in England®. Under the company’s act the sub- 

1 Preamble for Subscriptions,” Journals of the House of Commons, xi. p. 406. 

^ Charters granted to the East India Company, i. p. 127. “The said King did 
thereby for himself his heirs and successors further grant to the said Governor and 
Company and their successors that the said East Indies... should not be visited, 
frequented or haunted by any of the subjects of him his heirs and successors.” 

® The Darien Papers: being a Selection of Original Letters and Documents relating 
to the Establishment qfa Colony at Darien by the Company of Scotland trading to Africa 
and the Indies, 1695-1700 [edited by J. H. Burton], Edinburgh (Bannatyne Club, 
1849), p. 1. 

4 Ibid., p. 3. 

® Journals of the Home of Commons, xi. p. 401. 

0 im., p. 401. ^ Md., p. 402. 

8 Darien Papers, ut supra, p. 1. 
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scription list was to remain open till August Ist, 1696, unless the whole 
amount offered was subscribed earlier. Paterson was of opinion that 
the lists in Scotland should not be opened till within three or four 
months of that time."" “ For,"" he continues, if we should lay bookes 
open in Scotland for six or eight months or a year together we should 
become ridiculous at home and abroad, and for that we have many 
instances here in England, where, when the Parliament gives a long day 
for money, that fund has hardly ever success ; and where the dayes are 
short they seldom ever fail. The Bank of England had but six weekes 
time from the opening of the bookes and was finished in nine dayes 
and in all subscriptions here it is alwayes limited to a short day ; for if 
a thing goe not on with the first heat, the raising of a fund seldom or 
never succeeds, the multitude being commonly ledd more by example 
than reason. Besides, if we take care to publish our subscriptions and 
the times of it sufficiently through the kingdom for three or four months, 
none will have reason to complain, and every man will have time 
enough to enter, unless it be full sooner. Thus they think, that if good 
and solid preparations be made, the subscriptions may be time enough 
begun about the beginning of April next, and then hope it will soon be 
fuU^"" Evidently Paterson"s plans involved the maturing of all the 
preliminary steps of the venture and then opening lists for subscriptions 
in Scotland, as he says, in April 1696, while an equal amount of stock 
was likely to be taken up simultaneously in London. 

The effect of his advice on the supporters of the scheme in Scotland 
produced a postponement of the public issue of stock, but in the meaia- 
time events in England, by the beginning of September, had altered the 
position of affairs. On the 3rd of that month Paterson wrote from 
London that what was before a reason for us to delay our business for 
a time, proves now an argument for us to hasten it, because it is now as 
publick as it can well be®,"’ For the next six weeks the members of the 
company in Edinburgh were urged to send thi*ee of those named in the 
act to London, so that, with ten persons there who were also mentioned 
in the act, a quorum might be constituted®. By the 29th of August, a 
meeting had been held, directors elected, and in November the court 
met regularly in London for a brief period. 

The result of the need for haste made it imperative that capital 
should be at the disposal of the company. The opening of the lists in 
Scotland had been definitely postponed till the following year, so that it 
fell to the group of English members to subscribe. It was found that 
more capital than Paterson had originally estimated would be needed, 
and it was decided to issue ^*600, 000. Half of this sum (i.e. p&S00,000) 


1 Darien Papers, p. 3. 


2 Ibid., p. 6. 


s im., pp. 6, 7, 8. 
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was subscribed for, privately, by October 29th in London ; and when the 
list closed on November 22nd, the applications exceeded the quantity of 
stock at the disposal of the directors, the whole amount being applied 
for by about two hundred persons, some of whom were stockholders in 
the East India company^. The preamble,’’ which corresponds to the 
modern application-form, is a document of some importance in the 
development of joint-stock enterprize. It formed a general heading, 
and applicants for stock subscribed ” or ‘^underwrote” their names, 
hence the survival of these terms, though the former is disappearing 
from common use, and the latter has acquired the altered meaning®. 
Preamble : 

“ Pursuant to an Act of Parliament of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
intituled, ‘ An Act for a Company trading to Africa and the Indies,’ 
we, the undersigned, do each of us, for himself, and not for one another, 
become obliged for the pa 3 rment of the respective sums by us severally 
subscribed, subject to the following rules and conditions. 

“ That the joint-stock or capital fund of the said company do consist 
of <£600,000 sterling, whereof one-quarter part shall be paid at the 
time of subscription, to two or more of the persons named in the said 
Act of Parliament, and the remainder thereof, in such parts and pro- 
portions, time and manner, as the company shall from time to time 
direct. 

“ That if any of the subscribers or proprietors of the said stock or 
capital-fund shall not pay, or cause to be paid, the remaining part of 
his, her or their subscription in such time, manner or proportions, as 
shall from time to time be appointed by the said company, or in case 
they or any of them shall become indebted to the said company any 
other ways howsoever; the part or share of stock, in the said fund 
belonging to such person or persons, shall, from henceforward, be and 
remain to the use of the said company, to be by them sold and 
disposed of, for paying and satisfying such debt so become due unto 
them. 

“That in regard Mr William Paterson and others concerned with 
him have been at great pains and expence in making several considerable 
discoveries of trade and improvements in both Indies, and likewise in 
procuring needful powers and privileges for a company of commerce, 
from several sovereign princes and states ; which he and they have 
contrived, suited and designed for the said company. In consideration 
whereof it is hereby agreed, that the said William Paterson, his 

1 Jomiials of the Home of CommonSi xi. p. 403 ; The Manmcripts of the Home 
of Lords, 1695-7, ii. p. 15. 

® A facsimile of a part of the Scottish subscription is given in Darien Papers, 
p, xxiv. 
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executors, administrators or assigns, shall, out of the first payment, 
have, and receive two per cent, of the money to be subscribed in the 
said capital-fund, as also three per cent, of the issues, profits and 
product of the said fund for the space of twenty-one years, which shall 
be redeemable for two per cent, more of the said capital-fund any time 
in five years. 

That the government, management, power and disposition of the 
said joint-stock or capital-fund, and other matters, things and effects 
whatsoever, of or belonging to the said company shall in all times here- 
after be and remain in a court of directors, consisting of the persons 
named in the said Act of Parliament together with such others as shall 
be proprietors of the respective sums of <£^1,000 sterling or more in the 
said joint-stock or fund, and who shall likewise be deputed in writing 
by such other proprietors therein as including such £^1,000 sterling or 
more shall complete the sum of <£20,000 sterling thereof; provided 
that none be admitted to depute more than one person, for one and the 
same sum or proportion of his stock. And in case the full number of 
fifteen persons be not deputed by the stock, in one month after one 
moiety thereof shall be subscribed or if the full number of thirty 
persons be not deputed one month after the whole shall be subscribed, 
in either of the said cases the court of directors for the time, may 
by majority of votes signified by scroll and scrutiny, complete the said 
numbers or either of them. 

And it is hereby declared and understood that the persons named 
in the Act of Parliament or the survivors of them, are, were, and ought 
to be a complete court, until others be added unto them in manner 
aforesaid; and that the manner of completing the number and con- 
tinuing the succession, of such fifty directors, appointing the times and 
places of meeting, the quorum of persons, the constituting and ini- 
powering of committees and sub-committees of their own members, 
fixing of servants, settling of fees and salaries, and all other matters 
and things relating to the said company, shall be ordered, fixed, and 
settled, in the constitutions to be made by the said court of directors ; 
and that eveiy director or member of the said court and all others 
concerned in the said company be concluded by and subject unto such 
elections, successions, scrutinies, censui'es, deprivations, disabilities, or- 
dinances and rules as shall be made and contained in such consti- 
tutions. 

^ ^ And the said joint-stock and capital-fund shall be, remain and 
continue subject unto all further and other rules, conditions and quali- 
fications to be used, governed, ordered and disposed of, as the said 
company shall, from time to time, direct and appoint 
^ Journals of the House of Commons y xi. p. 406 . 
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Immediately the capital of d&SOOjOOO available for issue, in the terms 
of this preamble, had been taken up, a great struggle between the 
English and the Scottish companies began, which was sufficiently serious 
for the former and a life and death matter for the latter. The East 
India company had been very successful up to 1691. Dividends of a 
considerable amount had been paid, and the stock stood at a premium’* 
From 1692 to 1694 losses of ships and difficulties with the home- 
government had weakened the position of the company. Still, for the 
firsb four months of 1695 the price of the stock had fluctuated within 
narrow limits— from 87 to 80. During May and June a sale had been 
recorded at 73 (June 12th), and afterwards the market advanced till 
93 was reached on September 5th. In the next four weeks a reaction of 
over ^20 had resulted from rumours of the progress of the Scottish 
company ; and, when it was thought, at the end of October, that the 
floatation of the English branch of that company was likely to be suc- 
cessful there was a further fall of e;&20 in a week, reducing the price to 
50, the lowest in that year. Thus the development of Paterson'‘s 
scheme had effected a loss of 46 per cent, in the quotation of the stock 
of the company. The shock to public confidence, which these prices 
reflected, was on the whole justified. The East India company was in 
bad odour with the Government and the public. Doubtless many men 
were of opinion that the English Parliament might be induced to make 
terms either with the Scottish enterprize or with the proposed rival 
English companies. It was generally feared that the London interlopers, 
who had not joined in the settlement of 1693-4, would trade to India under 
authorization of the Scottish body. Under such circumstances the 
exemption from taxes granted to this undertaking, under the act of 
1695, would have been more serious than the competition. Further, 
should friction between the two companies arise, as was probable, the 
Scottish one had been granted full powers for making reprisals, against 
which the English organization could not legally retaliate®. 

If the condition of the Scottish company be investigated it will be 
found that, while up to November 1695, it had made remarkable 
progress, there were very serious dangers to be faced before business 
could even be started with any hope of success. It had to build up a 
trade in Africa and the Indies by entering into competition with two 
long-established English companies, the one enjoying the monopoly of 
the African and the other that of the Indian trade. The nominal 
capital of the former at this time was <£^625, 250, some of which however 

1 Vide supra, pp. 132-5, 138-9, 144, 177-9. 

2 Petition of the East India Company to the House of Lords, December 5, 1695, 
The Manuscripts of the House of Lords, ii. p. 14 ; MS. Parliamentary Proceedings, 
Home Miscellaneous (India Office), xxx., passim. 
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was made up of stock issued without payment, being made as against 
undivided profits, and another part was accounted for by an allotment 
of stock at a discount, so that the total cash payments for the <£^625,250 
stock amounted to no more than d£^183,440\ The East India company^’s 
capital now stood at ,488,000. Taking the middle market price for 
the first six months of the year^, as giving some index to the actual worth 
of the assets against the nominal stock, we reach the total d6^1,372,540 as 
the investor’s estimate of the property owned by the two companies. 
Now the Scottish undertaking had ventured to enter into competition 
with a proposed capital of no more than <£*600,000, of which at this 
date <£*300,000 had been taken up, and on which only <£*75,000 was 
called. Therefore, in round numbers, the capital of the Darien 
company, when all subscribed, would be less than half that of its rivals, 
and at the date of the struggle with the East India company, the new 
venture had a capital called up which amounted to the paltry total of 
but 5 per cent, of the estimated value of that of the African and East 
India companies. Thus the Scottish enterprize had a hard battle 
before it, even if it could obtain all the proposed capital of <£*600,000 ; 
but if its opponents could arrange that no funds, except those of Scotland, 
were available for the prosecution of the scheme (owing to the meagre 
quantity of capital for investment north of the Tweed), the whole 
project would collapse for want of the necessary support. Therefore 
the real fate of the venture was decided on the exchanges of London 
and Amsterdam, and that too before the subscription in Scotland had 
been completed and before a single ship had sailed to that golden West 
from which so much was expected. Paterson was too far-seeing to 
neglect this aspect of the question, and a few months before the financial 
battle was fought he clearly outlined the results of defeat to his side. 
Writing on July 9th, 1695, of the need of a large capital he said, 
we may be sure, should we only settle some little colony or plantation 
and send some ships, they would look upon them as interlopers and all 
agree to discourage and crush us to pieces®” — and it was precisely the 
object of the East India company that its rival should have resources 
only to settle some little colony.” 

The weak point in the organization of the Scottish company is to be 
found in the necessity of raising capital outside Scotland. Whatever 
view may be taken of the respective rights of the rival businesses — the 
one endowed with a monopoly of the India trade as against all subjects 
of the King by patent, and the other granted liberty to conduct 

^ Vide mpray p. 33. 

» 22 in the case of the Royal Africau Company, and 83 in that of the East 
India company, 

® Darien Papers, ut supra, p. 3. 
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commercial operations within the same limits by act of the Scottish 
Parliament — it is apparent that the legal position of persons resident in 
England, who joined the Darien company, was exceedingly doubtful. 
The East India company seized upon this fact and, by means of its 
dear-bought Parliamentary influence, brought the matter before the 
Houses of Lords and Commons in December 1695. An address was 
presented to the King, which pointed out inter alia that, under the act 
of the Darien company, Scotland must be the magazine of eastern 
and colonial produce to the great detriment of England. To this 
address the King replied that have been ill-served in Scotland, 
but I hope some remedies may be found to prevent the inconveniencies 
which may arise from this act^.*^ The House of Commons, under the 
prompting of the East India company, decided to seize the papers of 
the subscribers to the Scots company resident in England and to impeach 
the leading members of high crimes and misdemeanours®. After such a 
marked example of the displeasure of Parliament, the stockholders 
allowed their interests to lapse, through failing to pay the 25 per cent, 
deposit required in terms of the preamble, and the ,5£^300,000 capital 
subscribed was thus no longer available®. 

At the beginning of the year 1696 the position of the scheme was 
almost hopeless. It had been incorporated for over six months and 
was without any capital resources whatever. Not only so, but the area 
from which funds could be raised was now confined to Scotland^ and 
probably the opponents of the company, relying on the poverty of the 
latter country, counted that the battle was all but won. If such an 
expectation had been formed, the enthusiasm of the Scottish people and 
the magnetism of the personality of Paterson had been overlooked. 
Being one of those impeached by the English Parliament, Paterson 
found it advisable to leave England for a time. On his arrival at 
Edinburgh, according to an account of an opponent, ‘‘he had more 
respect paid him than the King’s High Commissioner, and happy was he 
or she that had a quarter of an hour’s conversation with this blessed 
man. When he appeared in public he looked with a head so full of 
business and care as if he had Atlas’s burthen on his back. If a man 
had a fancy to be reputed wise, the first step he was to make was to 
mimic Paterson’s phiz^” According to the suggestion of Hill Burton, 
it may have been that the strenuous opposition of England had con- 

1 Journals of the Home of Lords, xv. p. 616. 

® Journals of the House of Commons, xi. p. 407. 

® According’ to Anderson, in cases where the 25 per cent, deposit had been paid, 
the money was returned, Anderson, Historical and Chronological Deduction if the 
Origin of Commerce, 1700, ni. p. 162. 

^ Quoted in Bannister, IAJ*e of William Paterson, ii. p. 274. 
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vinced the Scots of the benefits of the proposal, and therefore the 
scheme seemed not only advantageous, but a matter of patriotism — 

Scotland would now keep to herself the glory and all the other rewai'ds 
of the great national undertaking^’’ The more reflective investors saw 
in the scheme the last stake in the great game of making Scotland 
a manufacturing country, while the enthusiastic had dreams of an im- 
portant foreign trade and of gold discoveries. The lists for subscriptions 
of the <£^300,000 sterling originally intended for Scotland, were opened 
on February 26th, 1696^ and, considering the situation, there was a rush 
to obtain stock, close on d£^50,000 nominal being subscribed the first 
day. Popular sentiment was altogether in favour of the enterprize, so 
that the nobility, the merchants, even public bodies, were anxious to 
support such a laudable scheme and share in the benefits anticipated 
from it. According to Dalrymple, the frenzy of the Scots nation to 
sign the Solemn League and Covenant never exceeded the rapidity with 
which they ran to subscribe to the Darien company. The nobility, the 
gentry, the merchants, the people, the Royal Burghs without the ex- 
ception of one and most of the other public bodies subscribed. Young 
women threw their little fortunes into the stock, widows sold their 
jointures to get command of money for the same purpose®.” Pamphlets 
in favour of the scheme were issued and applications for stock were 
handed in by a vast number of subscribers during the five months the 
lists remained open. The directors, finding that the issue of capital 
was so well received, endeavoured to complete the authorized amount of 
^6^600, 000, by adding dfi^l00,000 to the <£^300,000 already available in 
Scotland, making it thereby £400,000, while the remaining £200,000 
was offered for subscription in Hamburgh The court however dis- 
covered that the English company had a long arm and its opposition 
began to be felt again. The attitude of the Dutch East India company 
is more obscure. It might either disapprove of a Scots company as a 
competitor to itself or, on the other hand, it might encourage it so as 
to plant a rival to the English company at its very door. It would 
appear that Paterson’s enlightened views on freedom of trade alienated 
Dutch support; and, no doubt, the strongly expressed views of the 
English resident had considerable weight. Finally the foreign 
merchants returned the diplomatic reply that they were prepared to 
support the project, if the company could procure a declaration from 
the King sanctioning their proceedings abroad. This declaration, for 

1 TU History of Scotland, by John Hill Burton, Edinburgh, 1873, vm. p. 28. 

2 Darien Papers, ut supra, p. 371. 

3 Memoira of Great Britain and Irelcmd, ut supra, ii. p. 96. 

^ Hill Burton, History of Scotland, ut supra, viu. p. 37, 
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reasons to be investigated below, was not forthcoming, and consequently 
no capital came from the Continent, 

Thus the company was forced to rely solely on the capital that 
could be raised at home. In spite of the favour with which the 
formation of the enterprize had been received, great difBculty was 
experienced in inducing people to take up the whole o£^4!00,000 of stock. 
The subscription list was due to be closed on August 1st, and a few 
days before there was still a balance not taken up. On the 1st of the 
month two prominent members of the company entered their names for 
the quantity remaining and the subscriptions were closed. In this case 
the deposit was returned to the underwriters in 1700^ The payment 
of the deposit of 25 per cent, was fixed for June 1st, 1696; and, to 
encourage prompt payment, discoimt at the rate of 3 per cent, per 
quarter was allowed on all prepayments^. It was also arranged that 
this call should bear interest from August 1st, 1698. 

This first call was duly met in most cases. It should have produced 

00,000 and actually realized ^98,223. 17^. 2|d.®, and it was with this 
amount of capital that the operations of the company were started. 
Immediately calls began to be paid in, it was decided (on June 18th, 
1696) to issue bank-notes^. Some of these found their way into 
circulation as loans, made by the company to stockholders on the 
security of their stock. It is curious to find a company, whose policy 
was directed by a man like Paterson with sound views on credit, 
sanctioning such a course, one which was responsible for the failure of 
Law’s Mississippi scheme in 1719 and of the South Sea company in 
1720. As shown elsewhere, about this time, there was a movement 
towards the issue of paper money on insufficient security in Scotland®, 
and Paterson may have been overruled by his colleagues ; or again it 
may have seemed necessary to make loans to proprietors who had 
subscribed for more stock than they could pay the calls on, so as to 
enable the further payments to be made. The directors, requiring more 
capital, found that the stockholders were indisposed to honour additional 
calls till the results of the undertaking had been seen. Therefore those 
made, after the first, were of a ludicrously small amount, as is shown by 
the following list. 

1 Darien Papers ^ ut supra, p. xxiv. 

2 Hill Burton (Ibid., p. xxvi.) gives the rate of discount at three per cent. This 
however represents the allowance for three months, and therefore Mr Barbour states 
the rate per annum at 12 per cent* Hist, of* W. Paterson and the Darien Company, 

p. 26. 

3 Darien Papers, p. xxvi* 

^ Ibid., p. 9, vide infra, Bank of Scotland, Division x. § 3. 

® Vide infra, Bank of Scotland, Division x. § 3. 
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Calls made ly the CouruM of the Darien Compa/ny^. 

On application 25 per cent, payable on June 1, 1696, bearing interest from 
August 1, 1698. 

1st call^ one half of 7i per cent, payable on November 11, 1698, bearing interest 
from November 11, 1698. 

2nd call, one half of 7^ per cent, payable at Candlemas 1699, bearing interest from 
Candlemas 1699. 

3rd call, 5 per cent, payable on May 15, 1699, bearing interest from May 15, 1699. 
4th call, 2J per cent, payable on November 11, 1699, bearing interest from 
November 11, 1699. 

5th call, per cent, payable on February 2, 1700, bearing interest from February 2, 

1700. 

Thus the total calls of 42 J per cent, should have produced ^6^170, 000, 
but in 1707 only d^l53,631. 7^. lOfdf. had been paid, leaving nearly 
10 per cent, outstanding®. Thus the company was reduced to a position 
little better than that which Paterson had seen in 1695 was hopeless, 
for with a capital of such small amount, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, nothing more could be achieved than the founding of a 
small colony which was likely to be treated as a band of interlopers, and 
this in effect is exactly what happened. The relative disproportion of the 
resources of the company, as compared with the estimated value of the 
assets of the East India and African companies, may be seen perhaps 
more clearly when it is remembered that the paid up capital of the 
former was very little more than one-tenth of the market valuation 
of the combined stocks of the latter®. 

The company would have found success all but impossible with 
such meagre paid up capital, but circumstances, united with bad 
management, made failure certain. Even with Paterson’s local know- 
ledge, it would have been a matter of the greatest difficulty to obtain 
a temporary appearance of success by one or two successful voyages 
before the place of the company’s operations abroad was known. But 
as early as 1696, his influence was materially weakened by disputes 
amongst the directors. Paterson all along had fixed on Darien as the 
place to be settled, but other members of the court were in favour 
of sending expeditions to India^. Such differences of opinion produced 
tension, and about^ 1697 an unfortunate incident happened, which de- 
prived him of influence. To obbain ships and stores for the expedition, 

^ Darien Papers^ ut mpra^ pp. xxv., xxvi. 

2 Balance Sheet of the Company in Miscellaneous Collection of Papers (Advocates’ 
Library), vol. in.. No. 70. This sum is slightly in excess of that given by Hill 
Burton in Darien Papers, p. xxvi., the reason probably being that he quotes from 
a document made at an earlier date when the amount in arrear was larger. 

® Vide supra, p. 214. 

^ Bannister, Life of Patersoih, ut supra, i. p. xlviii. 
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which was being prepared, a large sum of money was entrusted to 
Paterson to make payments in Holland, He remitted it to a trusted 
correspondent there, but his agent absconded with a considerable part 
of the money. Though Paterson was exonerated, he lost weight in the 
councils of the company and so was forced to sail as a volunteer, without 
any powers to decide the proceedings of the expedition^ 

The loss of Paterson’s experience was the beginning of a series of 
blunders. The expedition, which started in the latter half of July 1698, 
was ill-equipped and badly organized ^ The ships were freighted with 
manufactured commodities, for many of which there was no demand from 
the savage population at Darien. It would appear that the greater 
part of the money provided by payments of the first call was expended 
on the vessels and their cargoes^ The provisioning of the fleet was cut 
too fine, under the impression that the colony would be able to obtain 
food from the natives in exchange for the goods it brought to sell. 
According to Defoe very little cash was available, and it is to this over- 
sight that many of the subsequent hardships of the expedition are to be 
ascribed^ 

Not only was the equipment imperfect but the organization was 
faulty. There was no adequate scheme for the direction of the colonists, 
and the system of government by a council, without any duly appointed 
chief, led to frequent and unseemly disputes. When this body spent 
its time in intrigues, the spirit of insubordination spread amongst the 
colonists. Proper measures for the health and provisioning of the settle- 
ment were neglected, and there was much sickness during the rainy season. 
The directors at home took no measures to support the enterprize by 
sending fresh supplies and reinforcements, so that there was no prospect 
of success remaining. 

It only needed the opposition of the Spaniards, who claimed the 
territory occupied by the Scots, to render the position untenable. 
Though a first Spanish expedition to dislodge the immigrants had been 
beaten off, a serious blunder was made in the attempt to exact reprisals. 
A Jamaica sloop, commanded by an Englishman, was seized by the 
colonists and confiscated by the council, either by mistake or under the 
supposition that it was owned by Spaniards. The representations of 

^ Bannister, Life of Patersm^ ut supra ^ i. pp. l.-lv. 

2 The following account of the expeditions to Darien is condensed from the 
history of the enterprize given in the following and other works, Darien Papers, ut 
supra ; Burton, History of Scotland ; Anderson, Annals of Commerce ; Chambers, 
Domestic Annals of Scotland \ Macintosh, History of Gicili^aMon in Scotland •, 
MacKinnon, Union of England and Scotland, 

^ For the details vide Barbour, Hist, of W. Paterson and the Darien Company, 
pp. 50-1. 

^ History, ut supra, p. 35- 
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the Spanish Ambassador at the English Court had weight with the 
King, and a proclamation was issued by the Governor of Jamaica for- 
bidding persons under his jurisdiction to hold any correspondence with 
the Scots colony. Under these accumulated misfortunes, the settlement 
was abandoned on March Slst, 1700, by the few emaciated survivors, who 
found great diflSculty in manning the remaining ships. 

Meanwhile the directors of the company were making preparations 
to support the first expedition. During the end of 1698 and the year 
1699, 16 per cent, was called up from the proprietors, and as the money 
was paid in (which should have amounted to d&60,000) more ships were 
purchased. In May and September, successive expeditions were dis- 
patched, but the same causes, that had made the first voyage a failure, 
rendered these also unsuccessful. There is no little irony in the fact 
that Edinburgh was illuminated on or about June 20th, 1700, to cele- 
brate the receipt of news of a temporary success against the Spaniards 
when the colony had been evacuated by the settlers two months earlier. 
Thus after an active existence of little more than two years the main 
design of the company had ended in disaster and the loss of the paid up 
capital. 

As often happens, when some enterprize, from a great campaign 
to a filibustering voyage, has been spoiled by mismanagement, those 
responsible looked for a scape-goat and were the first to cry “nous 
sommes trahis.^’ In Scotland, it was almost universally believed that 
England was responsible for the failure of the expeditions. No doubt 
the hostility of the East India company had rendered the success 
of the Scots scheme impossible from the beginning, but this opposition 
had failed to make the same impression on the popular imagination as 
the aloofness of the King and the needless severity (as matters turned 
out) of the Jamaica proclamation. The refusal of succour to starving 
men has seemed to many a blot on the administration of William III. 
However the slowness of communication with America at the end of the 
seventeenth century must be borne in mind, and it is not improbable 
that the hint on which the proclamation was based was sent from 
London at a time when there was no expectation that the Darien 
colonists would have been reduced to the dire distress into which 
they afterwards felP. In fact Sir William Vernon, who issued 
the proclamation, wrote on December 14th, 1700, that “he was 
willing to show the Scots what respect he could and they have owned 
so much®.’’ 

It has sometimes been considered that, under existing treaties between 

1 The instructions were sent from London in January 1609. As late as May of 
the same year it was believed in Scotland that the colony was flourishing'. 

^ Darien Papers^ p. 304. 
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England and Spain, William III. was bound to discourage the Scots 
colony^. But such interpretation of the facts depends upon the sup- 
position that England admitted that the isthmus of Darien was in the 
possession of the Spanish Crown. No doubt the place was within the 
sphere of Spanish influence, but it would appear that there had as yet 
been no effective occupation by any Europeans- As early as September 
IBth, 1697, that is nearly a year before the first expedition had started 
for Darien, the English Committee of Trade had reported that this 
tract of land had never been possessed by the Spaniards 2 . This being 
so, it would seem at first sight that it was the duty of William III. to 
support his Scottish subjects, even at the risk of a war with Spain. 
Bufc there was a higher duty to be considered, namely the security 
of Great Britain as a whole. In fact, the procuring of a favourable 
balance of trade for Scotland had to give way to maintaining the 
balance of power in Europe, upon which, according to the statesman- 
ship of the period, the interests of both England and Scotland were 
dependent. Any false step by William might have provoked an 
European war, and it would have been dangerous in the highest degree 
to have openly encouraged the Darien enterprize®. In addition to these 
reasons against supporting the expedition, there was also the fact, 
already explained, that from the beginning success was all but im- 
possible, and the English statesmen were sufficiently far-sighted to have 
recognized the fact. Therefore William was bound to discourage the 
undertaking, and doubtless he was well aware that he was only hastening 
a result that would have come to pass in any case. 

Reasons such as these 6ould not be appreciated in Scotland at a 
time when the country was seething with indignation. The harvests 
had been very bad for some years and the people felt the pinch. The 
period from 1693 to 1700 was known as “the seven ill years,*” and 
a number of parishes in Aberdeenshire and other parts of the country 
were depopulated^. Many investors in the company had subscribed for 
as much stock as they could pay the deposit money of £5 per cent. on. 
Therefore the subsequent calls, small as they were, could only be met 
with the greatest difficulty. Taking the financial condition of the 
country as a whole, investments had been made beyond the quantity 
of capital available. The funds subscribed to the Darien company were 
lost, and, with the failure to establish a colonial trade, many of the 

1 Hill Burton, History of Scotland^ vra. p. 48. 

3 Bannister, Life of William Paterson, ii. p. 261 ; amongst the signatures to this 
report is that of J. Locke. 

3 Cf. The History of the Union, hy James MacKinnon, p. 45. 

^ On the Price of Wheat at Haddington from 1627 to 1897, by R. C. Mossman, in 
Accmntmts* Magassim, 1900. 
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recently founded manufactures had collapsed. The prolonged efforts 
of Parliament and the monied classes to inaugurate a new era of 
extension of commerce had ended in a lamentable disaster, which left 
not only serious losses but also a widespread condition of indebtedness 
from which it would take the country years to recover ^ 

The source of this state of embarrassment was to be found in the 
collapse of the Darien company, and it was to the re-establishment of 
this enterprize that people looked to recover some of their losses. In 
January, 1701, Parliament considered the business of the African and 
Indian company. Motions were proposed protesting in the strongest 
terms against the proceedings of the English Parliament in 1695 as 
^‘an undue intermeddling with the affairs of this Kingdom.” The 
memorial presented to the Senate of Hamburg by Sir Peter Rycaut 
(which prevented foreign subscriptions) was declared most unwarrant- 
able” and “ contrary to the law of nations.” The Jamaica proclamation 
was characterized as ‘‘injurious and prejudicial to the rights and liberties 
of the company and its execution inhuman, barbarous, and contrary to 
international law.” It was also moved that the colony at New Caledonia 
was a legal and rightful settlement ; and again that the seizme of the 
Dolphm^ one of the company’s ships by the Spaniards, was contrary to 
existing treaties. The debate was marked by extraordinary scenes of 
clamour, and a division could only be taken when the members had 
exhausted both patience and breathe It was at last decided to state 
the grievances of the company in the form of an Address to the King, 
in which the petitioners prayed the prevention of “ all encroachments 
for the future, that may be made, either by your Majesty’s ministers 
abroad or any other, to the prejudice of the kingdom and our said 
company or any other we may lawfully design, and to assure the 
company protection in their just rights and privileges and reparation 
for the losses, suffered by the injuries and violence of the Spaniards®.” 
William had come to see that the only method to prevent future 
disputes of the same kind was through a more complete Union of the 
two countries, and, in February 1700, he recommended the consideration 
of this problem to the House of Lords. Through the jealousy of what 
the House of Commons considered undue interference by the Lords, the 
first named body rejected the proposal, and so for the time the matter 

^ The financial distress is clearly shown in many entries in the minutes of 
the Newmills company from 1701, The Eecords of a Scottish Cloth Manufactory at 
New Milky Haddingtonshire y 1681-1703, edited by W, R. Scott (Edin. Scottish 
Hist. Soc. 1905), pp. 222-356. 

^ ^^The cry rose again till they were all, as it were, out of breath, and a 
silence for some time.^* Hume, Diary, p. 54. 

® Acts of the Parliarnents of Scotlandy x. p, 250. 
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was dropped^ Farther negotiations towards a Union in 170S and 1703 
broke down, and the year 1704 was one of very great tension between 
the two countries. 

It seemed fated that the Darien company should be brought into 
prominence in the adjustment of relations between England and Scot- 
land. Though the capital had been lost, attempts were still made to 
caiTy on some sort of foreign trade by means of borrowed money. Such 
expeditions had to run the gauntlet so as to escape seizure by the two 
English East India companies, which were now in process of amalgama- 
tion®. A ship, belonging to the Scots company, had been seized in the 
Thames, and the latter body retaliated by arresting the captain and 
crew of a vessel owned by the New English India company, which had 
put into the Forth. Not only so, but the popular feeling against the 
English companies was vented on the unfortunate prisoners, who were 
executed on an unfounded charge of piracy®. 

Circumstances of this kind constitute a sufficient commentary on the 
proposals made on June Slst, 1706, by the Scottish Commissioners 
for framing the Union, that ‘Hhe rights and privileges of the company 
in Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies do continue in force after 
the Union.’’ This proposition was impossible for many reasons. The 
recent execution of English seamen at Edinbm’gh was an object-lesson 
as to what might be expected if the Scottish company were to co-exist, 
not only in competition but in bitter animosity with the English ones. 
Under the act of the Scottish Parliament, passed on September 16th, 
1703, not only were all the privileges of the company confirmed, but 
also it was authorized to communicate ” them to others, and it was 
further enacted that ‘‘all persons and ships trading to Asia, Africa 
or America by the commission or permission under the said company’s 
seal and returning to Scotland, in the terms of the said act of Parliament 
and Letters Patent, are and shall be hereby entitled to and invested 
with all privileges and immunities contained in the said acts, as fully 
and freely in all respects as if the absolute property of both ship and 
cargo did entirely belong to the said company^.” English trade had 
been disorganized for over five years by the strife between the “ Old ” 
and the ^‘New” East India companies, which had only just been over- 

1 JmrmlB of the House of Lords ^ February 12, 1700. 

® Vide supruy pp. 167-76, 182-8. 

3 Mr Andrew Lang, after investigating the available evidence, has decided 
that Green (the English captain) had been guilty of piracy off the coast of Malabar, 
but that the vessel he seized was not the Speedy Return belonging to the Darien 
company, though it was for the ^'murder” of the crew of the latter that Green 
and others were condemned. Historical Mysteries , London, 1904, pp. 193-213. 

^ The Proceedings of the Parliament of Scotlcmd begun at Edinburgh, 6th May, 
1703. Printed in the year 1704, p. 46, Appendix vm. 
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come by arrangements for an amalgamation that was not yet complete. 
To have recognized the Scottish company would have involved the 
revival of a similar state of contest in a more acute form. As the fusion 
of interests of the two English companies was not consummated till 1708, 
it would have been possible to have arranged that shareholders in the 
Darien company could join the United English company. But there 
was one fatal objection, which prevented such a scheme from being 
proposed. Quite apart from the unwillingness of the English East India 
stockholders to admit Scotsmen, the amalgamation of the English 
companies had been accomplished on the basis of a valuation of their 
respective assets, and the Scots company not only had lost all its capital 
but was considerably in debt. 

When the accounts were made up, the assets amounted to £ s. d, 

the small sum of ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 1,654 11 03 

Against which there were debts and interest thereon of ... 14,809 18 11 

Leaving a balance against the company of £13,156 7 lOj ^ 

Still more important, in spite of the protests of the directors, the 
public in Scotland had lost faith in their powers to raise more capital. 
Even when the Union was under discussion and there was a prospect 
that there would be some compensation paid to the proprietors, the 
stock was sold at a mere firaction of its nominal valued Defoe, writing 
at the time, stated that the interest in the said stock was come to so 
low an ebb that people valued themselves little or nothing on their shares 
in it,” and were glad to effect a sale so as to be secured against the dread 
of further calls®. 

For these reasons the company was dead and there was no prospect 
of its reconstruction after the Union. At the same time England was 
determined that the company should be wound up finally, and that the 
friction which had existed over the East India and colonial trade for 
the last ten years should be ended. The position then was as follows : 
Scotland had formed a company which was bankrupt, but the privileges 
granted the undertaking remained. At present these were worthless^, 

^ Bsport of the Committee concerning the Indian and African Company^ Edinburgh, 
1707. 

2 Vide infra, p. 226. Thus Paterson writes, in the debate of the Wednesday Club, 
January 16, 1706, that ^^the principal lost together with interest at 6 per cent, 
should be paid to the proprietors,” An Inquiry into the Reasonablemea and Con- 
sequences of an Union with Scotland^ Loudon, 1706, p. 94. 

2 History of the Union, p. 166, 

^ The pnvileges were worthless because there was no capital for developing 
a trade on any large scale. It was said that some English merchants would 
have given £4,000,000 for the franchises of the company, but, owing to the 
restrictions as to the holding of stock, these were useless to any but Scotsmen. 
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but in some unforeseen contingency they might become of value. As 
long as there was a second company in Britain it was a menace to the 
English India trade. The Scots had something which, while useless 
to themselves, was dangerous to England, and therefore, considering 
the poverty of the one country and the comparative wealth of the other, 
and the reiterated charges that the failure of the company was due to 
English jealousy, the case became one for compensation for the Darien 
proprietors on condition that the company should be wound up. 

The only doubtful point that remained was the exact amount that 
should be offered the stockholders. Although, when it came to the 
actual bargaining, some proprietors represented the prospects of the 
company to be even yet so good that “ it alone was able to enrich the 
nation^,” the low price of the stock showed that the total rights could 
be bought for a moderate sum. However the English Commissioners 
were prepared to be generous, and it was at last decided that England 
should refund the total capital, which had been paid up, with 5 per cent, 
interest from the respective dates at which the different calls had been 
received by the company. The payment of the calls had extended from 
June 1st, 1696, to February 2nd, 1700, and interest was calculated up 
to May 1st, 1707, or the date when the money was handed over, so that 
the total interest worked out as extending over a period of more than 
eight years. It is a coincidence, possibly worthy of mention, that the 
capital called up was 42^ per cent, of the nominal amount subscribed, 
while the interest paid on that capital also came to just about the same 
figure of 42J per cent. 

Several concessions were made in addition to the payment of capital 
and interest. Under the orders of the company, interest would only 
have been payable from August 1st, 1698, whereas it now accrued from 
June 1st, 1696. The debts of the company were paid, and the small 
balance of its remaining assets was granted to cover the expenses of 
winding up. 

By these concessions England showed that, once the principle of 
compensation had been admitted, she was prepared to deal generously 
with the stockholders of the company. The financial condition of 
Scotland was such that any immediate assistance was dtesirable. Such 
assistance was received in the Darien compensation money. England 
on the other hand was seeking not immediate but deferred benefits, 
which were obtained to a marked degree in the temporary suppression 
of the Scottish manufacture of fine cloth®. 

^ Defoe, History of the Union^ ut supra, p. 87. 

2 Vide infra, Division ix. § 1. 
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Capital, Dividends and Prices of the Stock. 


The proposed capital was dfi’600,000 sterling. Of this only ,^400,000 
was actually subscribed and 42 J per cent, or ^170,000 called up. 
The cash available for the purposes of the company was less than 
^170,000, as some of the proprietors had not paid up the calls 
in foil. 


Dividends. 

By May Ist, 1707, not only had the total paid up capital been 
lost, but considerable debts had been incurred, which with interest 
amounted to cs6*14,809. 18s. lid. The assets at the same date, as 
against the subscribed capital and indebtedness, were valued at no more 
than d61,654. 116*. OfcZ. or about 1 per cent. At the Union of England 
and Scotland, it was agreed that England should pay, jfrom the Equi- 
valent,” the debts of the company with accrued interest, that the assets 
should be realized and set aside to discharge the expenses of winding up 
and, in addition, the money paid by each propx'ietor should be returned 
to him with interest at the rate of 5 per cent, from the date of the 
payment of the respective instalments up to May 1st, 1707, or the day 
on which the capital was repaid. This charge on the Equivalent for 
principal and interest came to o&S29,482. 15^. l|d. 

Prices of the Stock. 

The only record of the price of the stock is found in Defoe’s History 
of the Union. He writes that the stock was a dead weight upon a 
great many families, who wanted very much the return of so much 
money. It had not only long been disbursed, but it was generally 
speaking abandoned to despair and the money given over for lost, nay 
so entirely had people given up all hopes that a man might even after 
this conclusioi^ of the treaty [under tfune 25, 1706] have bought the 
stock at 10 pound for a hundreds” ‘^Interest in the said stock had 
fallen so low that people valued themselves little or nothing on their 
shares in it, and when the first view of the Union came on, and some 
thought one way of it and others another, they either bought or sold as 
their Opinion of the Union and its prospect of success either increased or 
decreased; and indeed the publick expectation of the success of the 
Union ran very low at this time {30th December, 1706], as may be 

^ p. 87. 
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supposed from the value now put on the stock of the African company, 
which was fallen so low that several people offered to sell their whole 
interest for 10 per cent, on the original stock though at the same time 
they saw that, if the Union took place, the whole principal money with 
interest was to be repaid them^.” 

From this statement it may be concluded that from 1700 till 1706 
the stock was unsaleable. On the proposal for the expropriation of the 
company upon the Union being passed, prices were obtainable, but 
whether, between June and December, 1706, these were 10 for d&lOO 
stock or 10 for ^fflOO paid up does not appear. It is more probable that 
the former is intended, which would be equivalent to a price of for 
£100 paid up — the cfi^lOO stock being only paid up to the extent of 
42 If this were so the speculators who bought at 10 in the end 
of 1706 would have received more than d&60 from the Equivalent in less 
th^-n a year or the satisfactory profit of over 600 per cent., which was 
made at the expense of the original subscribers from whom they 
purchased. 

1 p. 157. 
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SECTION VI. THE OOVEENOR AND COMPANY OF 
ADVENTURERS OF ENGLAND TRADING INTO 
HUDSON’S BAY^ 

(Inooeporated 1670 .) 

The remote causes, which resulted in the foundation of this company, 
are to be traced backwards to the voyages of discovery made by English 
seamen, partly also to the success of the French in developing the 
Canadian fur trade. With reference to the former tendency, it will be 
remembered that ‘Hhe company of Kathai,” under which name Frobisher'*s 
expeditions were organized, had penetrated to the north of Labrador^ 
and in 1607 Henry Hudson discovered the Bay which still bears his 
name. Interest in England in the fur trade had been aroused in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, as is shown by the establishment 
of the Company of Adventurers to Camada at that period. It was 
unfortunate that, after this body had driven back the French and 
obtained large quantities of furs, it was forced by Charles I. to forego 
the fruits of its successes®. Thereafter, for over thirty years, there was, 
as far as is known, no direct trade on a large scale between England and 
Canada. But towards the end of this period there were obscure events 
tending almost accidentally towards the formation of a new venture 
of some magnitude. The French company, known as la Compagnie 
des Cent assocHs de la Nouvelle France ou du Canada^ which had been 
the rival of the English undertaking in the time of Charles I., though 
still in existence, had for a number of years been leasing its piivilcges to 
subordinate organizations and in 1663 it resolved to go into liquidation^ 

^ The following account of the company is paitly based on data from its Minutes 
supplied me by Mr W. Ware, the Secretary. The exhaustive histories of Mr Willson 
and Dr Biyce (The Great Gompany, by Beckles Willson, 1900, and The Bistory of the 
Hudson's Boy Company^ by George Bryce, 1900) have rendered it unnecessary to do 
more than provide a summary of such information as is of specifically constitutional 
or financial interest. 

^ Vide suprOy p. 77 . ^ Vide infra ^ Division ii., § 4. 

^ Les Grandes Oompagnies de Commerce^ par Pierre Bonnassieux, Paris, 1892, pp. 
350-3, 
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During the concluding years of its administration, two ftir traders, 
Groseilliers and Radisson^, had penetrated by land to Hudson Bay. 
They returned, believing that great prosperity awaited them, only to find 
that a new company — la Compagnie des Indes occidentdles ou d^ Occident — 
had been incorporated and its officials totally refused to countenance the 
‘^private trade the two explorers had been contemplating. They 
accordingly went to Boston and, failing to obtain support there, sub- 
sequently proceeded to Paris. The only measure of success they gained 
was the securing of an introduction to Prince Rupert, which was followed 
by an interview in June 1667. The possibility of “a great traffic of 
beavers” to be got in the region of Hudson Bay was viewed ^‘with 
great joy” and a small syndicate was formed which fitted out a vessel for 
trade. This expedition sailed in June 1668. It arrived safely at its 
destination, built a fortified trading station and, after wintering, opened 
up a brisk trade with the natives. Leaving a garrison at the fort, the 
ship set sail for England in June 1669. The shareholders in the syndicate 
found the prospects and profits so remarkable^ that they fitted out 
a second ship in 1669, and, in order to safeguard the fruits of their 
enterprize, steps were taken to secure a charter through the good offices 
of Prince Rupert. This grant was signed on May 2nd, 1670, incor- 
porating the Governor and Company of* Adventurers of England trading 
into Htcdson's Bay and conferring the right of sole trade in all ^^seas, 
straights, bays, rivers, lakes, creeks and sounds... that lie within the 
entrance of the straights, commonly called Hudson’s Bay,” and the posses- 
sion of all lands and territories as aforesaid,” not “ actually ” possessed 
by other English subjects or those of any Christian Prince. The 
company was constituted ^^true and absolute lords and proprietors” 
of such territories, with full powers of making peace and war with any 
non-Christian power. The company or ‘‘fellowship” received full 
corporate powers and was granted the privilege of holding general 
courts and electing a governor and a committee of seven persons, one 
of whom was to be chosen by the meeting of members as a deputy- 
governor. At meetings of the committee the governor and three 
committees constituted a quorum ^ 

In 1671 it was decided to make arrangements for the internal 

1 Radisson, as will be seen, was one of the pioneers of the Hudson’s Bay company, 
and he seems to link it with the Adventurers to Canada already mentioned. An 
expedition of the latter in 1627 was led by a Captain David Kirke {vide infra, 
Division ii., § 4), and Radisson married the daughter of John Kirke, afterwards 
Sir John Kirke. 

^ The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, by Malachy Postlethwaite, 
London, 1774, vol. x.. Art.— Hudson’s Bay. 

* The charter is printed in The Great Company, 1667-1871^ by Beckles Willson, 
1900, n. pp. 318-33. 
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management of the company. There were nineteen members, whose 
names are mentioned in the charter but very soon afterwards there were 
thirty-two shareholders^ A place of meeting was settled on at Mr John 
north's, “the Excise Office," Broad Street, and rules were framed for the 
presentation of accounts weekly, so that the adventurers should be 
acquainted with all the details of the business of the company. At 
the same meeting the amount of “the gratification" to be made to 
Prince Rupert in addition to the stock held by him, was settled. A fee 
for the “committees" was arranged, subject to the stipulation that at 
the beginning of the meeting an hour-glass should be turned over and 
anyone arriving after it had run out or who departed without leave 
of the others was to forfeit his share in the amount distributed that 
day. As in the case of the Darien company, it was specified how the 
time was to be taken — ^^^the time aforesaid be determined by the clock 
in the court-room, which the secretary is to set as he can by the 
Exchange clock®." The trade was so new that there were many points 
presenting unexpected difficulties and the adventurers endeavoured to 
aid the “committees" by expressing their views, often at considerable 
length, and sometimes with no little force. Thus on one occasion the 
court was much perplexed on comparing two lists of the Indians with 
whom the company traded. The later document had few names that 
could be identified with those in the first statement, and Rupert ex- 
claimed — “Gentlemen, these Indians are not our Indians. 'Fore God, 
out of the nineteen I see only five we have dealt with before," or as 
another member put it, “these are not men but chameleons^." 

The profits made were remarkable. In 1676, the merchandize 
exported did not exceed £650 in value, whereas the furs imported were 
rated at d£^19,000®. In spite of the payments made towards obtaining 
the charter, the capital was very small, being, in 1676, only d£^l 0,500. 
Mr Willson takes this as consisting of 34 equal shares of d&SOO which 
were reckoned as paid for in cash, while a further share of the same 
amount was assigned to Prince Rupert and credit was “given him for 
o6*300®.” This may have been so, and there is the analogous case of the 
Royal Adventurers to Africa, where the share was ^400^. But if the 

1 A List of the Names and Stocks of the Governor and Company of the Adventurers 
ofJEngland trading into Hudson's Bay [November 1672-3]. 

® Rupert was followed in tbe governorship by Janies, Duke of York, who 
resigned on succeeding to the throne. After the Revolution, dividends were paid to 
his representatives down to 1746. William III. became a stockholder and the 
governor and committees attended at Whitehall and paid the dividend in person, 
making the pounds, guineas. George II,, on Jan. 8th, 1752, by proclamation, appointed 
a deputy to receive dividends of £653. 8^., due on April 17th, on £2,970 stock. 

® The Grreat Company , i. p. 241. ^ JMd,^ i. p. 87. 

5 J6id., I. p. 215. ® Ibid., i. p. 70. 7 supra, p. 18. 
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original nominal value of the former share was £S00y transfers must have 
been comparatively numerous, since, only a few years after the charter 
was granted, there were great disparities in the holdings, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury being registered as owning and others only £50\ 

while in 1690 the capital was regarded as consisting of 105 shares of 
d&lOO each and the voting rights were one vote for every £100\ 

When the capital was so small and the profits great, it is surprising 
that the first dividend, of which there is any mention, was made 
in 1679, and then only at a very moderate rate, for the times, of 
20 per cent. The reason for the course adopted was in all probability 
similar to that influencing another very successful enterprize, namely the 
New River company, based on the principle of providing capital ex- 
penditure out of income. In the case of the Hudson’s Bay enterprize 
there may have been also an additional incentive to this course, since 
there were possibly considerable outlays in connection with the obtaining 
of the charter. All the indications point to the trade having been very 
lucrative from 1670 to 1680, yet, as far as can be ascertained, only 
20 per cent, was divided. From 1680 to 1690 the company had begun 
to suffer from the attacks of the French on its forts, yet in that period, 
which must have been less profitable than the former decade, no less than 
275 per cent, was distributed^. The losses sustained by French aggression 
from 1682 to 1688 were estimated at c£*38,382. 155., and the company 
may have derived some consolation from the mention of the attacks 
made upon it in the Declaration of War against Louis XIV. More 
substantial sympathy was to be found for it in the recognition of its 
status by act of Parliament. It appears that there had been some 
attempt to invade the monopoly of the company, since in 1688 James II. 
had issued a proclamation prohibiting trade by any of his subjects, save 
the company, within the limits assigned to it^. In 1690 the company 
appealed to Parliament for support, representing the losses it had 
sustained and asking confirmation of its charter for a period of seven 
years. There was some opposition from the Felt-makers’ company and 
other sources. It was objected that the price of beaver skins was high 

1 A List of the Names and Stocks of,,the Company^ ut supra, 

2 Journals of the House of Lords, xiv. p. 497 ; Reports Royal Com, Hist, MSS,p 
XIII., Pt. VI. p. 73. 

® That is taking the dividend of 25 per cent, in 1690 on the trebled stock as 
equivalent to 75 per cent, on the original stock, 'oide infra, p. 237. 

4 On March 4, 1688, the company petitioned asking for such prohibition, and for 
power to confiscate beaver skins imported contrary to the Navigation Act. State 
Papers, Domestic, Entry Book, txxi., f. 471 ; A Proclamation, prohibiting his Majesties 
subjects to trade within the limits assigned to the Ghvemov/r and Compa/ny of Adventurers 
of England, trading into HudsorCs Bay, except those of the Company (31 March, 1688), 
Bod. Lib. Ash. H. 23 (362). 
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and that the company ^^was a small number of men, with an incon- 
siderable stock, in no way serviceable to the nation,’’ which had been 
founded on ^^a mistaken suggestion that it would discover a new passage 
to the South Seas^” The company was able to answer the objections 
against it and its act received the Royal Assent on May 20th, 1690, 
after a clause had been inserted to protect the Felt-makers, which 
enacted that at least two sales of coat-beaver should be held annually 
and not more than four. The lots were to be about <£^100 each in 
value and not more than <£^200. Between the sales no beaver might 
be sold at a higher price than that realized at the last auction ^ 

On obtaining its act, the company proceeded to reorganize its 
capital. The resolutions set forth that it had goods on hand to the 
value of its original stock. The ships and cargoes for the year amounted 
to more than this amount and the profit expected to at least an equal 
sum. Therefore, taking account of the profit not yet received, under 
these headings, the estimated present value was three times that of the 
original capital. Further the beaver skins to be received from Port 
Nelson River “ by God’s blessing were modestly expected to be worth 
d£20,000.” Then there was the value of “the dead stock” which was 
estimated at “a considerable intrinsic” sum. Lastly there was “the 
great expectancy” of <£‘100,000 from the French as compensation^. So 
that altogether it was calculated that, apart from the dead stock, the 
company had real and hypothetical assets worth £ 151,500 or just 
fifteen times its original capital. However, all of this amount was not 
available and it was decided that the stock should be trebled — “each 
interestent shall (according to his stock) have his credit trebled in the 
company’s books and that, from henceforth, no one shall have a vote 
in any of the afiairs of the company who has less than <£300 credit^.” 

The trebling of the stock took place just at a time when the fortunes 
of the company changed for the worse, through the continued successful 
aggression of the French ; and for the long period of twenty-six years, 
from 1691 to 1717, no dividends were paid. At the beginning of this 
period of depression, it could scarcely Ixave been foreseen that it would 
have been so protracted; and the first records of transactions in the 
stock show that the prospects were considered promising. The earliest 
of these is in March 1692 when the price of £100 of the trebled stock 
was 260, representing a premium of 680 per cent, on the original 
amount paid in. Early in May the quotation had fallen to 250, and by 

^ Beports Boyal Com, Hist, MSS*, xnx., Pt. vi. p. 73. 

^ The Great Company, ut supra, i. p. 184. 

3 These resolutions are printed in The Great Company, ut supra, i. p. 185. 

* That is, the total number of votes remained the same. Reports from Committees 
of the House of Commons, ii. p. 261. 
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the 9th it was no more than 216, repeating this figure till the end of the 
month. There was a recovery in June to 246, but during the remainder 
of the year the market was weak, and in January 1698 it stood at 190 
and then fell to 180, which was repeated during the whole of February 
and the first week of March. During the remainder of the latter month 
there was a temporary recovery to 186, but, by the middle of April, the 
quotation was 176 and this was continued till the middle of July when 
the fall recommenced, 160 being recorded on August 18th. This was 
the lowest point of the year and it represented a fall of 40 from the 
price of January. The recovery which began at the end of August 
continued steadily and is to be attributed partly to the news of successes 
against the French, partly also to the excitement in the stock-market 
at the time. By the middle of October the whole loss had been recovered 
and the price was again 190, the next week it was 200 and on the 27th 
220, at which it stayed till the end of November, being 205 a month 
later. The i^elapse continued during 1694 until the end of February, 
when 190 was touched, a quotation that was repeated till the end of 
April. Then the fall began again and each sale was at lower prices, till 
160 was recorded, when there was a pause in the decline. After the 
stock had stood at 150 from May 28rd to June 18th, it again lost 
ground till 130 was touched from July 4th to 2Srd, representing a total 
fall since January of 75. By August 22nd there had been a recovery to 
160 and a month later the price W6is 185. During the last quarter of 
the year fluctuations were between this quotation and 170 and, at the 
end of December, the price was 175. In January 1695, the stock gave 
way, and, on February 1st, it realized 155, which was repeated till 
March 1st. Then followed a steady improvement till 230 was touched 
on June 14th. Thereafter, with one exception, it was 220 till August 16th. 
Then came a severe and steady fall till 180 was reached at the end of 
November. In 1696 the quotation opened at the reduced level of ISO 
and, through the continuance of the struggle in Canada, it gave way 
almost without any recovery till on June 26th it touched 98. In July it 
rose to par and then to 106, this price being repeated till the close 
of the year. Owing to the financial crisis in London at the beginning 
of 1697 the quotation further relapsed, 80 being recorded for payment 
in cash or 95 in bank-money during January and February^. Till the 
end of the summer the market was lifeless, but prospects of peace and 
the lessening of monetary stringency brought an improvement and the 
stock reached 180 in October. After a slight relapse, this price was 
repeated on November 24th, and a month later it was 116. It soon 
began to be recognized that the terms of the Treaty of Ryswick were 

1 This was during the suspension of the Bank of England, when all quotations of 
stocks and shares were in this form. 
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far from favourable to the company and it was seen that it would have 
to re-open its trade under difficulties, so that during 1698, 1699 and 
1700 the market was very dead, the extreme fluctuations being from 110 
to 100. This represents a heavy fall from the price of 260 which was 
current in 1692\ 

The short period of peace was regarded by the company as a 
breathing space to fit itself for a renewal of the struggle, in which it 
hoped to regain the positions it had lost. During the war which broke 
out in 1702, the agents of the adventurers re-established themselves 
at Hudson Bay and their interests were fully safeguarded under the 
Treaty of Utrecht. 

During the twelve years from 1702 to 1713 the company had only 
been able to trade intermittently, but it endeavoured to make profits by 
opening up other kinds of business. For instance about 1708 it had 
started one of the insurance offices which later became popular and 
which are described elsewhere®. The object of this venture was ‘^to 
raise or increase the stock of such as serve an apprenticeship®.” When 
the act of Anne c. 6 § 57 was passed in 1711, the company protested 
against being compelled to desist from this class of business. It showed 
that it was in a different position from those offices it was intended 
to suppress, being a substantial incorporated company. It had given 
security for «i£^30,000 to the Chamber of London for the due performance 
of its contracts of insurance and had divided amongst those insured with 
it, in the three years it had been at work, over ^11,000, without any 
complaint being made against it\ Though no new contracts had been 
made since March 8th, 1711, on February 6th of the following year 
payments were still being continued to policy-holders and it was then 
necessary to insert an advertisement offering a rewaid for the discovery 
of persons who had made fraudulent claims®. 

1 After 1700 the newspapers cease to record quotations. This is to be attributed 
partly to the decline of public interest in the stock-market after the crisis of 1690-7. 
It is noticeable, however, that J ohn Freke in his Prices of the Several Annuities and 
other PubHck Securities does not mention this company. Mr Willson points out that 
from 1690 to 1700 many of the old proprietors were disposing of their stock {The 
Great Company, i. p. 240) which may account for the active dealings before 1700 and 
the absence of transactions on the Alley afterwards. In any case, the brisk market 
in the stock shows that Adam Smith is not correct in treating this undertaking as a 
partnership, since it fails to conform to his own definition ; Wealth of Nations, Bk. v., 
ch. I., Part iir., § 1 (ed. Cannan, ii. p. 235). 

2 Vide Undertakings for effecting insurances/' Division xi., § 3 c. 

3 Postman, August 19, 1710. 

* Reasons humbly offered on behalf of the Hudson* s Bay company that they may be 
exempted in the clause that will be offered for suppressing the Trmirance offices [Bod. Lib. 
Bromley's Parliamentary Papers, ii.. No. 130]. 

® The Insurance Cyclopaedia, by Cornelius Walford, i. p. 179. 
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Necessarily the excursion into insuring was only an episode in the 
career of the company, which served to fill a gap in its operations 
until peace was declared. After 171S it was in a better position than it 
had been during the past twenty-five years. The sovereign rights 
conferred by the charter were now confirmed by an international treaty. 
Further, by refraining from dividing up the liquid assets, that had been 
saved from its enemies, it was in a fairly strong position to develope its 
trade. The same prudent policy was continued and, though large 
profits began to accrue again, no dividend was paid till 1718, and then 
only 10 per cent., followed by 6 per cent, in the next year. 

During the excitement of the years 1719 and 1720 none of the 
industrious recorders of the erratic movements of the bubbles of the 
time mentions any transactions in Hudson’s Bay stock, indeed it was 
stated by the company that none of its securities had been bought or sold 
on the market at this periods At the same time the promotion of new 
companies with large capitals was so common that it produced some 
effect on the minds of the committees, and, in August 1720, it was 
decided to re-arrange the capital. Owing to the system of using earnings 
as capital, by this time there was a large reserve, and it was estimated 
that at a moderate valuation ” the quick and dead stocks were worth 
d£*94,5002. This was thrice the existing capital, and, on August 29th, 
it was resolved to again treble the stock, bringing it up to exactly that 
amount. To take advantage of the boom, it was further determined 
that new stock to the extent of *£^283,500 should be created and offered 
to the present members for subscription for cash. The effect of this 
scheme was to make a new capital three times that with the bonus 
augmentation of 1720, or, in other words, had the cash-subscription 
succeeded, the whole stock would have been twelve times what it was in 
1719 and thirty-six times that of 1670-89. A lady member of the 
company — a Mrs Mary Butterfield — ^though she professed herself unable 
to understand the details, showed that she had a just appreciation of the 
position. She wrote in a letter to a friend, “ I cannot tell you how it 


^ Reports from Committees of the Home of Commons, ii. p. 230. 

2 Ibid,, II. p. 261. If the profits for the six years 1714-9 approximated the 
annual average for the ten years 1739-48, which came to close on £8,000 a year, 
these, after allowing for the dividends paid, would have more than provided the 
bonus of 1720. The following are the figures for the period fr*om 1739 to 1748 : — 


Trading goods ... 
Other expenses 

Total 

Sales 

Balance 


£ 8, d, 

167,432 14 4 
36,741 11 6 

194,174 6 9 
273,542 14 10 
£79,368 9 1 
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is to be done, for that passes my wit; but in short the value of our 
interests is to be trebled without our paying a farthing ; and then to be 
trebled again if the business is to the publick taste and we are told it 
cannot fail to be\’’ Possibly, had the boom lasted, the advisers of the 
lady would have been correct in their prognostications, but it was 
arranged that the first call of 10 per cent should be paid on September 
7th, and thereafter in similar equal instalments at intervals of three 
months. By October there had been a panic in the stock-market, and 
only one-third of the new shares were taken up. On these d&3,150 was 
paid, but it was recognized that it would be difficult to exact the 
remaining calls. Accordingly, on December 23rd, it was resolved to 
withdraw the new subscription, and at the same time the call paid in 
was considered as trebled and stock to that amount allotted. This 
brought the whole capital up to at which sum it remained 

for a considerable period. Finally the qualification of the management 
was fixed or re-arranged, that of the governor being settled at d(?l,800 
stock and that of the deputy-governor or a committee at a6^900 stock. 

In 1720 the company had been in existence for just fifty years, and 
it is an interesting problem to decide how the representatives of an 
original adventurer would have stood at the later date. The whole 
dividends, known to have been paid, amounted to 843 per cent, on the 
original stock in this period. During the whole half-century interest on 
a first-class security may be estimated to have averaged a trifle over 
6 per cent.% so that, as far as the actual distributions were concerned, 
the return was only a fraction higher than economic interest. There 
remained the undivided profits, dealt with in 1690 and 1720 by way of 
a stock-bonus. Thus the original d^lOO of 1670 was represented by 
ofi^OOO stock in 1720 ; and, if the latter was worth pax’, after allowing for 
interest on the original capital, there would remain a profit of at least 
^8004 

^ Quoted in The Great Company^ i. pp. 264, 265. 

^ Vide infra, p. 237. 

^ Le. 1670-89, 6 per cent., 1690-9, 8 per cent., 1700-4, 5 per cent, 1705-9, 6 per 
cent, 1710-19, 5 per cent, per annum. It is interesting to notice that, on this 
basis, the profit on an investment in the East India company and in this one for fifty 
years, in the one case from 1658 to 1708 and in the other from 1670 to 1720, after 
allowing for interest, was about the same, being in the first about 750 per cent, and 
in the second about 800 per cent., mde mpra, Part i,. Chapter xix. 

^ If compound interest were allowed the profit would have been much larger, 
since, owing to the bulk of the dividends being made before 1691, on this basis the 
adventurer would have had more than the interest on the best security. 
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Capital. 

Date 

1676. Oct. 16 

1690. September. Bonus in stock 

Total after September, 1690 

1720. August 29. Bonus in stock 

At the same time it was proposed that a further £283,500 of stock 
should be created and issued at par, making the proposed 
capital £378,000. Had this operation been carried out the 
stock would have been twelve times as much as it had been at 
the beginning of the year. Calls were payable 10®/^ on Sept. 
7 and 10% on Dec. 6, 1720. At the end of the year only 
£3,150 had been paid on account of these calls, and it was 
decided by resolution of Dec. 23 that this sum should be 
trebled, and stock to that amount registered 


Amount of Stock 
£10,500 
21,000 
31,500 
63,000 


9,450 

£103,950 


Prices of Stock and Dividends. 


Year 

Date of highest 
price 

Prices 

Date of lowest 
price 

Dividends, % 

1671 to 
1678 
1679 
1680 to 
1682 

1683 

1684 
1685 to 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

! 

1 

1 


None known to 
have been paid^ 
20 

50 

50 

50 

50 

253 

1692 

March to April 18 
Oct. 27 to Nov. 17 

260—215 

May 

— 

1693 

220—150 

Aug. 18 

— 

1694 

June 5 — 12 

205—130 

July 4 — 25 

— 

1695 

June 14 

230—130 

Dec. 1 

— 

1696 

Jan. 3 — 17 

125— 98 

June 26, July 3 

— 

1697 

Oct. 6—13 

130— 95^ 

Feb. to Aug, 

— 

1698 

Jan. 6 — 26, Mar. 16, 
April 30 

110—100 

Feb. 10—23 

— 

1699 

(nominal) 

110—105 


— 

1700 
1701 to 

1717 

1718 
1719 

\ 

110—105 


10 

6 


1 Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, ii. pp. 230-61. 

2 The Minute hooks are not quite complete during this period. For particulars 
of the dividends I am mixch indebted to Mr W. Ware, Secretary of the Company. 
Some of the early distributions are mentioned by Bryce, Hist, of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, pp. 24, 25. 

3 On the trebled stock— 75 per cent, on the original stock. 

^ This quotation is for Bank-money. The lowest price, for cash, was 80. 




DIVISION II. 


COMPANIES FOR “PLANTINO” (OR COLONIZA- 
TION) AND SIMILAR OBJECTS. 




SECTION I. EXPEDITIONS TO FOUND PLANTA- 
TIONS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Proposed Expedition op Humphrey Gilbert (about 1566). 

The Company for Capt. Carlile’s intended discovery and 

ATTEMPT IN THE NORTHERN PARTS OP AMERICA (1583). 

Gilbert and other adventurers for the Planttno op 
America (1578-83). 

The Colleges for the Discovery op the North-west 
Passage (?1583). 

Raleigh’s Expeditions to Virginia and Guiana. 

It is far from easy to classify the diiferent English maritime 
expeditions during the second half of the sixteenth century. Some were 
mainly voyages of discovery, others were intended to open up a foreign 
trade, as, for instance, the voyages to Russia, to Africa and to India. 
In certain cases fleets were fitted out with the avowed object of despoil- 
ing the Spaniard, and finally, towards the close of the century, 
expeditions were sent to found or assist plantations. But at such an 
early period exact specialization of this kind was impossible. Ships 
were armed and carried merchandize with a view either of trading with 
foreign countries or establishing settlers there, or again of capturing 
plate ships, should these be met. Thus whether an expedition became 
one for foreign trade, or for privateering or for planting, depended to a 
large degree on circumstances, and the simplest method of treatment is 
to isolate such expeditions as were mainly intended for colonizing from 
those that opened up a foreign trade, which have already been dealt 
with. 

One of the earliest proposals of importance for planting is that of 
Humphrey Gilbert, or GylberteS about 1666. In a memorial to 

^ He was afterwards knighted. 


s. o. II. 
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Elizabeth he stated that, although the grants to the Russia company 
comprised the exclusive rights to new trades discovered to the north- 
east or north-west of London, as yet no voyages had been sent in the 
latter direction. Being a member of the company, he was prepared to 
fit out four expeditions to the north-west and, in consideration of his 
great charges and hazard,’’ he asked that he should be allowed the use 
of two of the Queen’s ships, that goods exported to the territories 
discovered should only be subject to half customs for forty years, and 
that imports thence might not be taxed at more than l%d. per ton. 
The additional clause that Gilbert and his heirs were to enjoy the 
tenth-part of any lands discovered, by the yearly rent of a knight’s 
fee,” shows that this proposal was directed towards colonization as well 
as traded The governor of the Russia company protested against any 
invasion of the privileges of the adventurers, and in particular that body 

misliked wholly ” the part of Gilbert’s petition relating to the 
possession of one-tenth of the lands discovered. As a result of 
negotiations between the parties, Gilbert had shown himself ^Wery 
conformable to surcease his suit in any thing derogatory to the privileges 
of the company,” and the members very well liked ” that, if Gilbert 
fitted out an expedition, he might be governor of any territory 
occupied Some time elapsed before Gilbert’s proposal was realized, 
and for the present his ideas remained without result, except in so far 
as they inspired the movement which led to the voyages of Frobisher 
nearly ten years later^ 

Between 1574 and 1583 another scheme was originated by 
Christopher Carlile, one of the navigators of the period, who was 
supported by a body of Bristol and London merchants. The proposed 
expedition was to sail for the northern parts of America conveying 
one hundred settlers, who were to remain one year,” and, by friendly 
entreaty of the people, might enter into a better knowledge of the 
country The exceptionally full information as to the internal 
organization of this company is of interest in throwing light on other 
contemporary ventures of the same kind. The shareholders elected a 
governing body, known as the committees. The estimated capital outlay 
for the first voyage was <£4,000. Of this £>1,000 had been very 
readily olFered ” by the merchants of Bristol, and it was hoped that the 
remainder might be raised in London. The Russia company, especially, 
was supposed to be favourably disposed towards the project, but it is 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., xlh. 23. 

2 lUd., 5; Cal State Papers^ Colonial, East indies, 1513-1616*, pp. 7, 8. 

^ Vide supra, pp. 76-82. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., xcv, 63; CaL State Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660, 

p. 1. 
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probable that, since this company came into existence after 1580, the 
state of the finances of the other undertaking precluded any con- 
tribution being made. The capital of d&4,000 was to be divided into 
shares of three different denominations, described respectively as whole, 
half and quarter shares, of the nominal amount of J9lk, lOs- and 
£6, 5s, eachk It was a characteristic of the early colonizing companies 
that the shares were generally of small nominal value, and that the 
shareholder was entitled to an allotment of land as a “ division ’’ or 
dividend. 

By 1578 it became plain that, although Frobisher'^s voyages might 
result in establishing a mining settlement, as yet there were very small 
prospects of a colony being founded. Accordingly Gilbert again came 
forward, and on June 11th he obtained a patent ‘^for inhabiting and 
planting our people in America.” This grant invested Gilbert with full 
powers, during the ensuing six years to settle remote countries, not in 
the possession of any Christian prince, and to exercise jurisdiction 
within 200 leagues from the place where he should fix his place of 
residence 

In order to raise the capital necessary, Gilbert assigned the benefit 
of the patent to those who joined him, and in this way a company was 
formed^. Having secured the support of a great number of persons,” 
Gilbert determined to plant in Newfoundland. In the summer of 1578, 
the expedition was ready to sail, when the majority of the adventurers 
departed from their agreements and signified their intention of reserving 
their property for the support of plans concerted among themselves ” — 
probably of a privateering nature^. Gilbert sailed almost alone and, 
after touching at Newfoundland, returned home. Exactly five years 
after the date of the patent, when it had only one more year to run, on 
June 11th, 158S, Gilbert sailed from Plymouth, and on August 6th, 
having landed at St John’s, Newfoimdland, he read his commission and 
made certain grants of land. A piece of ore had been found, which, 
the mining expert on board one of the ships said, contained silver, and 
Gilbert was confident that he could obtain from Elizabeth a loan of 
d6^10,000, on the security of the discovery, to prosecute his colonization. 
On the voyage home a storm was encountered, and all the ships, except 
one, were lost®. The death of Gilbert ended this venture, but in the 
same year a similar proposal was brought forward by his brother, 

1 Hakluyt, Voyages (ed. 1904), viii. p. 135, cf. supra, p. 47. 

2 Hakluyt, Voyages (1904), viii. p. 17. 

3 State Papers, Domestic, Correspondence, Eliz., cxlvi. 40. 

^ The History of the Island of Newfoundland, by Lewis Amadeus Anspach, London, 
1827, p. 59. 

5 IHd,, pp. 61-73. 
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Adrian Gilbert, which may have been a continuation of the scheme for 
the Newfoundland colony. The persons interested, about 1583, prayed for 
incorporation as ‘^the Collegiate of the Fellowship of new Navigations 
Ailantical and Septentrional^'" with powers to inhabit and enjoy ’’’’ all 
places discovered between the equinoctial line and the North Pole^. 
This petition was granted, and the title in the grant was fixed as “ the 
Colleges Jbr the Discovery of the North- West Passage^.'"'" 

The history of the expeditions of Raleigh to Virginia and Guiana 
from 1684 to 1595 is well-known®. Two causes renderedthese fruit- 
less as permanent settlements, namely the temptations of privateering 
and the belief that the primary cause of such voyages should be to 
obtain gold or silver. Thus, when colonists had been established 
in Virginia, after the voyages of 1584 and 1586, the prospects of 
capturing Spanish ships in 1586 diverted the expedition from its 
original purpose in that year. Not only did the passion for the precious 
metals by capture prevent the settlers from obtaining regular supplies 
from home, but it caused them to neglect providing themselves with 
provisions for the winter — ^for instance, this happened in 1585 in the 
case of the settlers of Sir R. GranviUe^’s voyage. 

Although Raleigh is said to have spent ^40,000 on these expeditions^, 
there is ample evidence that, though associated with his name, the 
voyages were in reality of the nature of joint-stock undertakings. The 
patent, which was dated March 25th, 1584, for the settlement in 
Virginia was in the name of Raleigh, but the ships that sailed on April 
7th of that year were fitted out at the cost of Raleigh and some 
associates®.’’ On March 7th, 1689, like Gilbert before him, he assigned 
the benefit of the patent to a company of twenty-nine merchants, 
reserving to himself one-fifth part of the gold and silver ore obtained®. 
The capital raised by this body was described as considerable’',” and 
Raleigh exercised his sovereign rights by incorporating some of the 
settlers as ‘^Hhe Governor and Assistants of the City of Raleigh in 
Virginia.” There were to be twelve assistants, and this grant is to be 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., Addenda; GaL State Papers^ Golonial^ East Indies* 
1513-1616, p. 93. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Eliz., exxx. 20; Gal, ut supra; Hakluyt, Voyages (ed. 
1904), VII. p. 378. 

® TM Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times ^ by W. Cunningham 
(1903), p. 125 ; The Cambridge Modern History ^ vii. pp. 2, 3. 

^ A Brief Belation of Sir Walter EakigEs Troubles , London, 1669, in Earkian 
Miscellany^ iv. p. 60 (note). 

^ The Discovery of the Large, Mich and Beautiful Empire of Guiana by Sir W* 
Maleigh (Hakluyt Society, 1848), p, xxvii. 

® Historical Collections, edited by Ebenezer Hazard, Philadelphia, 1792, i. p. 42. 

^ Anderson, Armais of Commerce (ed. 1790), ii. p. 209. 
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taken as applying rather to the government of the settlers than of the 
body of shareholders ^ 

Similarly the last ill-fated voyage to Guiana was financed in the 
same way, and “ many merchants both at home and abroad contributed 
to the adventure Such contributions are not to be understood as 
consisting exclusively of money subscribed. It was one of the 
characteristics of early planting expeditions that capital was subscribed 
in kind. Thus Sir Robert Cecil proposed to adventure a ship, the hull 
of which stood at ^ffSOO, in one of Raleigh’s expeditions®, that is, Cecil 
would be credited with stock to the extent of dffSOO in the venture, 
although that sum was not paid in cash. Another similar case was that 
of Sir Francis Drake in the fourth voyage of the Kathai company, who 
subscribed a bark valued at ^700 ^ This would apply to a ship ready 
to sail, but it often happened that the owner was not able to pay for 
the equipment necessary. Others would then supply the goods or 
stores required, participating pro rata in the benefits of the stock at 
which the vessel was rated. Under these circumstances the ship as 
complete would be subscribed at a certain value, for which the owner 
would be credited by the adventurers with stock or shares. He again 
would contract with those, who found the capital for equipment, for a 
proportionate part of his stock. For instance, if the owner of a ship 
worth <£500 (which cost another *£^600 to equip) joined in an expedition 
with a capital of d&5,000, he would be credited with stock to the value 
of d&l,000, but of the profits on that amount he was bound to pay one- 
half to those who had provided stores. These persons were known as 
adventurers under ” the ship-owner. 

^ Discovery of Guiana^ ut supra, p. xxx. 

2 IHd., p. 169. ® lUd., p. 153. 

^ Brit. Mus. MSS., Otho vin., f. 104; Cal. State Papers, Colonial, East Indies, 
1513-1616, p. 73. 



SECTION II. THE TREASUKEE AND COMPANY 
OF ADVENTURERS AND PLANTERS OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON FOR THE FIRST COLONY 
IN VIRGINIA, 

AND 

THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON FOR THE PLANTATION OF THE 
SOMERS ISLANDS. 

A. The First Virghnia Compaot to 1618. 

After the failure of Raleigh’s elForbs to plant a colony in Virginia 
nothing was effected for some time. In 1602 a syndicate, formed by the 
Earl of Southampton, sent a ship, under the command of Captain 
Bartholomew Gosnold, to America ; and, at the same time, Raleigh also 
dispatched a vessels The former expedition met with considerable 
success in opening up a trade with the natives, and, in 160f5, another 
syndicate, or small company, fitted out a voyage under the direction of 
Captain George Weymouth^ The results of these and other ventures 
were sufficiently encouraging to lead to hopes that a plantation might 
be founded, and application was made to the Crown for a charter. TTie 
patent, which was signed on April 10th, 1606®, granted the adventurers 
a considerable measure of encouragement, and is perhaps chiefly 
important as recognizing explicitly that the movement for colonization 
was a national one. The charter itself is wanting in precision, and is to 
be construed in close relation to the “ Instructions for the Government 

^ The HUtorie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia^ by William Strachey (Hakluyt 
Society, 1849), p. 163. 

2 B^sier^e delation of WeymoutKe Voyage to the Ooaet of Maine^ 1006, edited by 

H. S. Burrag*e (Georges Society, 1887), p. 14. 

3 The History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, by William Stith, 
Williamsburg, 1747, Appendix; The Genesis of the United States,,. A Series of 
Historical Manuscripts now first Printed, edited by Alexander Brown, London, 1890, 

I. pp. 62-63 ; Hazard, Historical Collections, i, p. 50. 
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of the Colonies,” which were dated in November of the same year^. 
Inasmuch as the scheme for an American plantation had been developed 
independently in London and in the western sea-ports, the charter 
authorized the formation of two distinct colonies. The Atlantic sea- 
board between 84° and 45° N. latitude was granted for settlement, 
and the management of the enterprize was committed to a Council 
of thirteen persons nominated by the Crown and acting under instruc- 
tions received from the King. The supporters of the venture, who 
were resident in the vicinity of London, were permitted to establish 
a plantation anywhere within the eight degrees of latitude between 34° 
and 41° — this was to be known as the First Colony” or the “London 
Colony.” The “Second Colony,” which was to be supplied from 
Plymouth and the out-ports, might be settled within the area from 
38° to 45° It will be noted that there was an apparent overlapping 
in the areas assigned to the two colonies. The whole line of coast that 
was made available for plantation consisted of 1£°, of which 4° were 
assigned exclusively to the London colony (34° — 87°), 4° were similarly 
allocated to the Plymouth colony (42° — 45°), while the intervening 4° 
(38^ — 41°) might be settled by either colony, always provided that 
there must be a space of 100 miles between the first settlements of the 
two bodies. On the actual establishment of a plantation, the charter 
grants to the colony, effecting it, all the land 50 miles northward and 50 
miles southward, also 100 miles inland, and any islands 100 miles sea- 
ward to be held in free and common soccage and not in capite. The 
control of the affairs of the colony, that were peculiar to it, was 
entrusted to a council, appointed by the Royal Council for both 
plantations. It is clear from these provisions that there was no express 
intention of forming joint-stock bodies for the specific purpose of 
making settlements, indeed, it seems to have been expected that settlers, 
either singly or in groups, would arrange for their transportation ; and, 
having obtained their respective proportions of land, would be under 
the government of the council for that colony, this again being con- 
trolled by the Royal Council for both colonies. The joint-stock 
element emerges more clearly in relation to the trade of the first, or 

1 Brown, Genesis of the United States, i. pp. 65-75. Owing to the unfortunate 
disputes in the company at a later date, it has been deemed advisable to give 
particulars of the headings of the documents on which the following account has 
been based. Generally speaking the records of the company up to April 1619 reflect 
the views of Sir Thomas Smythe and his adherents, but after that time those of Sir 
Edwin Sandys and the Ferrars. Most of the Ferrars Papers show a similar bias, 
while the Manchester Papers give the ^ews of the members of the Rich family (who 
were shareholders) as does the Historye of the Bermudaes, 

2 The history of the Second Vh'ginia company will be dealt with below in 
Section m. of this Division. 
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London colony. For five j-ears from the landing of the first expedition 
in Virginia there was to be a direct trade both inward and outward. 
Commodities exported from England for the use of the settlers were to 
be supplied by those who would join together either in a single joint- 
stock, or in more than one, but not exceeding three ‘‘at the most.” 
When the cargoes arrived they were to be placed in store-houses or 
“ Magazines,” which were under the charge of a “ cape-merchant” or 
treasurer, who sold the goods to the settlers and remitted the proceeds 
to the adventurers in the joint-stock at home. 

It is sufficiently obvious that this type of organization was unlikely 
to succeed. There was little incentive to induce those, who would be 
disposed to assist in the plantation, to overcome the initial diflSculties. 
Unless the Royal Council, which was to initiate the policy for both 
colonies, was exceptionally far-seeing and energetic, there was likely to 
be a hopeless gap between the colonial and the commercial sides of the 
scheme. Signs of this danger are to be found in the objects of the first 
expedition, as these were expressed in December 1606. The ships were 
to remain in Virginia for two months, and this period was to be 
employed in exploration, particularly in endeavouring to discover a 
passage to “ the other sea,” Attention was also to be paid to the 
discovery of minerals and to opening up a trade with the natives^ In 
July, 1607, news was received in London that a settlement had been 
established and fortified. High hopes were entertained of discoveries of 
gold and copper^ while some consignments of timber and sassafras had 
been sent from the colony ^ As far as can be gathered from various 
statements of contemporary opinion, the danger that was foreseen was 
the risk of an attack upon the settlement by the Spaniards. At this 
time the difficulties that were likely to arise from imperfect organization, 
divided councils in Virginia, and particularly from the adventurers 
becoming wearied before the colony became self-supporting, had not 
been anticipated ; indeed as early as September 1607 many persons in 
different parts of England were forming plans for sending out planters 
to secure land on their behalf'^. It was not long before there were signs 
that those, who had provided the capital to fit out the first expeditions, 
expected an immediate, or at least an early return. The mechanism of 

1 Instructions of the Council for Virginia, Dec. 1600: Brown, Genesis of the 
United States^ i, pp. 79-85. 

2 Captain Newport to Lord Salisbury, J uly 29, 1607 : Bro wn, GetiesU of the United 
States, I. p. 105. 

3 The Council in Virginia to the Council in England, June 22, 1607; Brown, 
Genesis of the United States, i. p. 107. 

* Don Pedro de Zuniga to the King of Spain, September 22, 1607 : Brown, QeneHt 
of the United States, i. p. 117. 
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the finance of the period was not sufficiently developed to solve the 
problem of raising funds for colonization where the period of waiting for 
concrete results was protracted. It was expected that, if possible, each 
voyage should pay its expenses, and if it made a serious loss, it was 
unlikely that capital would be readily forthcoming for a further 
expedition. The presence of such expectations can be traced in letters 
sent from London to Virginia in 1608. The local council was warned 
that hitherto it had fed the adventurers, but with ifs and ands, hopes 
and some few proofes,” while the settlers were warned that if they could 
not make some return for the supplies sent them, which had cost 
between £2fi00 and d£*3,000, ‘^they were like to remain as banished 
men^.’’*’ By means of such pressure the ship which returned from 
Virginia in January 1609 brought a number of commodities such as 
timber, “ soap-ashes,*” pitch, tar and dyes, besides reports of success in the 
production of glass and iron. It was urged that the fishing had been 
shown to be as promising as that within the limits assigned to the 
northern colony, there was ‘‘no improbable hope of rich mines,’’ and 
many reports were favourable to the general fertility of the country^. 

The supporters of the scheme could claim that the way had been 
prepared towards the establishment of a colony that would ultimately 
become a flourishing one. But, as yet, it remained to convert the 
possibilities into actualities. Under the charter of 1606 there were no 
sufficient incentives towards the development of the main element in the 
scheme, namely the providing of suitable settlers. This side of the 
enterprize was to be carried on by the Royal Council, but during the 
three years the scheme had been in operation, it had advanced rather as 
a commercial than a colonizing undertaking. The Council had estab- 
lished no organization which would make the emigration of settlers easy. 
If, then, the plantation was to increase rapidly, such an organization 
must be created. The simplest method was to place the colonizing and 
commercial branches under one joint-stock company, which would 
arrange for the raising of capital, for the transportation of planters, and 
for the survey and division of lands. The necessary change was effected 
by the second charter, which had been drafted in February 1609. This 
grant incorporates a joint-stock company under the title of the 
Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and Planters of the City oj^ 
London for the First Colony in Virgmia, Its government consisted of 

^ Letter of Capt. Smith to the Council of Virginia, printed in The Generali 
EUtone of Virginia^ New England and the Summer Islands, by Captain John Smith, 
Glasgow, 1907, i. pp. 147-8. 

2 lUd,, I. p. l79; Letter of Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 23, 1609, Council of 
Virginia to the Corporation of Plymouth, 1609, in Brown, Genesis of the United 
States, 1. pp. 205, 239. 
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a council and treasurer nominated in the first instance by the Crown, 
but the company had power to displace any holder of these offices and 
to elect their successors. Provision was similarly made for the choice of 
a deputy-treasurer. The company was given powers to allocate land, 
and at the same time the area which might be settled in the first colony 
was increased. It was now defined as consisting of 200 miles north and 
200 miles south of Cape Comfort, extending inland from sea to sea and 
including all the islands within 100 miles of the coast of either ocean^. 

Although the company was first formally constituted by the second 
charter, a corporate character had been assumed three years earlier, as 
is shown by the opening of the first court book on January 8th, 160f^ 
Similarly, though Sir Thomas Smythe was only formally nominated as 
treasurer in 1609, he had been a prominent supporter of the enterprize 
at an earlier period. 

While the charter was under consideration, an opportunity was 
made to secure a large measure of financial support, and intending 
adventurers were urged to join the company by the offer that those, who 
subscribed early, should have their names inserted in the charter. The 
terms offered were framed to attract both those who would adventure 
personally or who would provide capital. A man, having a trade, who 
emigrated was promised 100 acres of land, while persons of condition, 
who went to Virginia, were to receive a proportionately lax’ger division. 
For those who adventured their capital, and not their persons, con- 
siderable inducements were offered. The share was fixed at .^12. 10^. 
In return for this payment a large division of land was pi’oniised, when a 
survey had been made. In the meantime, for the space of seven years, 
all produce from the colony was to be collected by the cape-merchant 
and returned to England on account of the joint-stock, and it was 
confidently asserted that the profit from this source would ultimately be 
as large as that from the land-division. The owner of a single share 
became free of the company, while any alderman of the City who 
subscribed £50 was given the option of becoming a niemlxir of the 
council of the company^. Under the joint influences of the prevailing 

^ The Second Charter, printed in Stith, History of Virginia^ Appendix ; Brown, 
Genesis of the United States, i. pp. 208-37. In 1620 an attempt was made to obtain 
a new charter which would give the chief officer ^^the more eminent title” of 
governor: The Records of the Virginia Company of London, edited by H. M, Kingsbury, 
Washington, 1906, i. p. 442. 

2 Records of the Virginia Company, edited by S. M, Kingsbury, i. pp. 25, 171, 

3 The Council of the Virginia Company to the Lord Mayor, printed by Brown, 
Genets of the United States, i. p, 253^ Nova Rritannxa, ojf&riiig tnost excellent fruits 
of Planting in Virginia, London, 1609, in Tracts and other Papers relating Principally 
to the Origin, Settlement and Progress of the Colmles in North America from the 
Discovery of the Country to 1776, collected by Peter Force, Washington, 183(>, i. No. (i 
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enthusiasm and the deftly worded promises of a prospectus entitled 
Nova Britannia^ the scheme met with extensive support, and when the 
charter was signed on May 2Srd it contained the names of 66 City 
companies and of 669 individuals. Information is wanting as to how 
many shares had been taken up at this time. A substantial amount of 
capital had been required to finance the settlement during the three 
years since its foundation, and all the contemporary accounts agree in 
stating that the issue of shares in 1609 was received with enthusiasm. 
Even had a statement of the sums underwritten by the adventurers been 
preserved, it would convey little information as to the financial resources 
at the disposal of the council, since calls were payable in three equal 
annual instalments Many of the adventurers, but by no means all of 
them, punctually met the first demand; and, with the proceeds of it, the 
expedition of Sir Thomas Grates, consisting of eight ships and 600 men, 
was dispatched in May 1609. At the end of November news arrived 
that the results attained had been much less than those expected. The 
remnant of the fleet returned laden with nothing but bad reports and 
letters of discouragement^.” It is recorded that when the adventurers 
saw the expectance of such a preparation come to nothing, how great a 
dampe of coldnesse it wrought in the hearts of all may easile be 
deemed®,” indeed the council was faced by the dilemma of obtaining 
more capital or abandoning the plantation^. But many of the share- 
holders had counted on the profits of the first instalment to enable them 
to meet the second; and, when the latter became due, a number of them 
refused to pay, and still more were in arrear for the third and final 
instalment on the shares issued in 1609®. Even as late as 1620 the 
amounts due by adventurers on this and subsequent issues were returned 
at <5^16, 000®. To meet the financial exigency. Sir Thomas Sm 3 rfche, who 
was one of the leading merchants in the City, was forced to borrow 
largely on the security of the unpaid calls’'; and, from the funds raised 
in this way, the* expedition of 1610, under Lord de la Warr, was 
supplied. Early in 1611 it was recognized that, unless a large amount 
of capital could be procured, the situation was desperate. It was 

1 Christopher Brooke to Lord Ellesmere, April 28, 1613: Brown, Genesis of the 
United States^ ii. p. 626. 

^ Brown, Genesis of the United Statesy i. p. 333. 

3 The New Life of Virgima, London, 1612, in Force, Tracts, r. p. 11. 

^ A True Declaration of the Estate of the Oolonie in Virginia, London, 1610, in 
Force, Tracts, in. p. 21. 

^ Chamberlain to Carleton, August 1, 1613 : Brown, Genesis of the United States, 
II. p. 655. 

® JRecords of the Virginia Company, edited by S. M. Kingsbury, i. p. 390. 

’’ Brooke to Ellesmere, April 28, 1613: Brown, Genesis of the United States, ii. 

p. 628. 
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estimated that ,£30,000 was required to be paid in two years. Of this 
sum £18,000 had been promised about March, and strenuous efforts 
were made to obtain the remainder^, letters soliciting subscriptions 
being sent to the chief towns in England and even to the Netherlands ^ 
Pressure was directed against the shareholders who were in arrear, and a 
number of Chancery suits were instituted against some of those who had 
refused to pay the instalments®. 

Though the reports from Virginia continued to be depressing, some 
hope was aroused by favourable accounts of the possibilities of the 
Bermudas as a subsidiary settlement. One of the ships of the 
expedition of 1609 had been wrecked there, and eventually it was 
determined to form another company to colonize these islands^. The 
Virginia company sold its rights for £S,000®, but these were not strictly 
legal, since the Bermudas lay outside the limits of the charter of 1609. 
This discovery was made the occasion for an application for extended 
privileges on behalf of the Virginia company, and a third charter was 
signed on March 12th, 1612®. Its ostensible purpose was to include 
within the limits, assigned to the company, all the islands 300 leagues 
from its Atlantic coast-line, but the provisions relating to finance and 
organization were much more important. With regard to the former, 
the company was given powers to establish lotteries in London during the 
Royal pleasure, in order to raise funds for the support of the enterprize. 
All exports from England for the use of the colony were to be free of 
duties for the ensuing seven years. As to the oxganization of the 
company, regulations were framed for the admission and expulsion of 
members and for the holding of couii;s. The latter were divided into 
two classes. Four great or quarter courts were to be held on the last 
Wednesday, but one, of each term in which matters of importance might 
be decided. Other courts could be held as often as recjuired. At 
these the quorum consisted of five members of the council (of whom 
the treasurer or deputy-treasurer must be one) aiKi fifteen of the 
generality. 

Advantage was immediately taken of the permission to establish 
lotteries, and a drawing for prizes was begun on June 29th, 1612, and 
concluded in the following month. It appears that the company had 

^ A Circular Letter by the Council of Virginia : Brown, Genem of the United 
States^ I. p. 463. 

^ Council of Virginia to Sir Ralph Win wood, MSS., Duke of Buccleuch. 

® State Papers, Chancery Proceedings, James I., Bundle U, Nfos. 2/27, 4/17> 2/69. 

^ For the early history of the Bermuda company see tliis section, B. 

® The price is given as £1,000 in ^^The Case of the Bermuda,'" Bod. Lib. MSS., 
Clarendon, 102, f. 1. 

® Stith, History of Virginia^ Appendix; Brown, Genesis of the United hitaie»:, n. 
pp. 540-53; Hazard, Eistorical Collectioiis, i, p, 72. 
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formed too great expectations of the success of this venture since it 
was necessary to destroy no less than 60,000 blanks. This was done 
without abating any one prize,’’ and the drawing was so plainely 
carried and honestly performed that it gave hill satisfaction to all 
persons 

A little more than a year later, namely in October 1618, some light 
can be obtained on the finances of the company. The source of this 
information was a statement made by Smythe, the treasurer, to the 
Spanish Ambassador, according to which the outlay on Virginia or on 
both Virginia and the Somers Islands had been cs£’46,000 from the 
beginning®. Owing to the continuous dread of an attack by the 
Spaniards on the settlements, it was the obvious policy of the treasurer 
and council to represent the position in the most gloomy light. It 
follows that this statement is likely to err on the side of exaggeration, 
the intention perhaps having been to produce an impression that, 
through large sums having been spent without a prospect of profit, 
the adventurers had become wearied out and were ready to abandon 
the enterprize — indeed in the same document mention is made of a 
report to this effect. A second uncertainty arises from the doubt 
whether the estimate, whatever be its value, relates to both colonies 
or to Virginia only. On the whole it would appear from the context 
that the former is the correct interpretation. Assuming then that the 
sum mentioned refers to the two colonies, in view of later data it does 
not appear unduly large for the outlay from 1606 to 1618. To obtain 
a more definite result it is necessary first to ascertain how much of the 
amount is to be allocated to the expenditure of the Somers Islands 
company. Since it had begun its outlay in 1612, and by the end of 
1614 it had spent <£^20,000®, the date of Smythe’s conversation with the 
Spanish Ambassador having been midway between these periods, and, 
taking into consideration the size of the expeditions sent to the Ber- 
mudas and the other expenses, it may be estimated that the outlay on 
this plantation was about d£^10,000 in October 1613. This would leave 
a balance of d£^36,000 as the total cost of establishing the colony in 
Virginia up to the same date. It must not be hastily assumed that 
this sum was represented by the calls paid in by the shareholders. It 
was in fact drawn from four distinct sources. There were first and 
largest the instalments of the adventurers, next the profits from the 
lottery, then the loans on the security of the company, and lastly 

^ A History of English Lotteries , by John Ashton, London, 1893, pp. 28-9; 
London and the Kingdom^ by Reginald R. Sharpe, London, 1894, ii. pp. 49, 60. 

® Diego Sarmiento de Acuna to Philip II., October 6, 1613: Brown, Genesis of the 
United states, ii. p. 661. 

® See the account of the Somers Islands company, this section, B. 
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certain items of miscellaneous revenue, such as the purchase price paid 
by the Somers Islands company, the proceeds of goods sent from 
Virginia, and any payments made by individuals for passage-money. 
The data are so scanty that it becomes hazardous to attempt any 
allocation of the whole amount between these different headings. It 
is certain that the most important item consisted of the calls received 
from shareholders. As already shown, in 1611 promises had been 
received of a£^l 8,000, and every effort was made to increase the amount 
to ^30,000. It is doubtful whether the whole sum asked for was sub- 
scribed, since those who were inclined to support the plantation-scheme 
had the double option soon afterwards of taking an interest in the 
Bermudas or of purchasing lottery tickets. It may be concluded then 
that not much was obtained by further sales of shares between the early 
part of 1611 and 1613. It might possibly be taken as the basis of a 
rough estimate that the sums paid for shares of the issue of 1611, after 
d£*18,000 had been already taken up, would balance such instalments 
of the d&18,000 as remained in arrear in 1613. It follows further that, 
deducting this amount from the whole expenditure of <£^36,000, there 
remains a like amount furnished by bhe calls paid on shares taken up 
from 1606 to 1610, by the lottery, from loans and other sources. If 
the receipts from these latter be estimated at dS^OjOOO, this would leave 
0 ^ 12,000 as the produce of the shares actually paid for of the issues from 
1606 to 1610, or a total of d6^30,000 provided by the adventurers in all 
up to 1613. 

Apart from the inevitable mistakes in the initial stages of an enter- 
prize of this kind and the difficulties that would certainly arise from the 
emigration of unruly gallants’’ (who, it was significantly said, were 
sent to Virginia ^^to escape ill destinies^”), as well as the practice of 
parents disburdening themselves of lascivious sons, masters of bad 
servants and wives of ill husbands,” making such an ^‘idle creu” as 
would ^‘rather starve for hunger than lay their hands to honest labour®,” 
the financial hindrances to an early success have not been sufficiently 
recognized. It had often happened that funds could not be obtained 
when they were most required, and for three years, from 1613 to 1616, 
the most part of the adventurers abandoned the enterprize, leaving it to 
a small remnant ^^of undaunted spirits” to support it. These, under 
the leadership of Smythe, continued to hold meetings every week and to 
send such supplies as they could obtain to the plantation^. The with- 

1 The Generali Historie of Virginia, by Captaine John Smith, Glasgow, 1907, i. p. 189. 

2 A Fahlication by the Ooumell of Virginia touching the Plantation there, 1610 
[Soc. Antiquaries Broadsides, No. 122]. 

® A Briefe Declaration of the Present State of Things in Virginia p 1616], Brown, 
Genesis of the United States, u. p. 776, 
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drawal of so many of the adventurers meant that the undertaking could 
not be financed by any considerable further issue of shares, and the chief 
source from which funds could still be drawn for supplying the colony 
was the lottery. In 1614 preparations had been made for holding ^^the 
great standing lottery,” which was drawn in 1616. Some of the con- 
ditions are of interest in their bearing on the details of the finances 
of the company in the future. Anyone who paid in offlS. 10^, and who, 
before the drawing took place, renounced his chance of winning a prize, 
was entered as the holder of one share. Again special terms were 
offered to those adventurers who were still in arrear. If they ventured 
in the lottery twice the sums due by them, they were exempted from 
all suits for the recovery of such arrears, besides ranking for prizes. 
But if, further, they remitted any prizes they might obtain, the amount 
paid in to the lottery would be credited to them in the form of shares 
in the company^ The profit of the lottery enabled the colony to be 
supplied during a time of great difficulty and anxiety. A new develop- 
ment contributed materially towards saving the situation. In 1618 an 
experimental consignment of tobacco had been sent from Virginia 2 , and 
it was soon recognized that this crop would enable the plantation to 
subsist. The treasurer and council were so impressed with the very 
good and prosperous condition ” of the colony that in the earlier part 
of 1616 it was announced that a division of lands would be made to 
those adventurers who applied and conformed to certain regulations. 
The chief of these was that those, who intended to participate in this 
dividend, must pay in to the company £12, 10,y. for another share to 
raise money towards meeting the expenses of the survey and allocation. 
The first instalment of this division was to be 50 acres per share, and 
the same amount to adventurers of their persons®. Ultimately the 
dividend of land was arranged on the basis of 100 acres per share as 
a first division. On the adventurer settling the land so obtained, he 
received another 100 acres, together with an addition of 50 acres for 
each person he transported to his estate^ The working of this principle 
may best be seen by an illustration expressed in terms of the cost per 
acre of land in Virginia. The adventurer who took his division of land, 
but failed to supply it, acquired a title to 100 acres per share and no 
more. Thus the cost to him was 2s. 6d. per acre. When a supply was 

^ A Declaration for the Gertaine Time of Drawing the Great Standing Lottery, 
reproduced in Brown, Genesis of the United States, ii. p. 760*. 

2 Brown, Genesis of the United States, ii. p. 639. 

3 A Brief e Declaration of the Present State of Things in Virginia, Brown, Genesis 
of the United States, ii. pp. 775-9. 

^ Records of the Virginia Company, edited by S. M. Kingsbury, i. pp, 
75, 425, 
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sent the acreage was increased, but the planter had to find the passage- 
money and other expenses of the men he sent out to Virginia, This 
outlay amounted to per head when the emigrants were provisioned 
from the date of their arrival till they could produce a crop^ Suppose, 
then, a member of the company had subscribed for four shares, his 
outlay so far would be <£50; if he sent out five men to his land he 
would have to pay <£100 for their expenses. Against this <£150 he 
would obtain 1,050 acres, so that his property in Virginia would cost 
him less than 3^. per acre. If he sent ten men instead of five, the price 
per acre would be increased to 

The land-division had several important consequences. Prior to 
1616, the expenditme on establishing the colony was identical with that 
of the company. After the land had been divided this was not so, for 
the adventurers were individually responsible for the outlay on their 
respective estates. Moreover, up to 1616, all the produce of Virginia 
exported to England was, at least in theory, the property of the 
company. Once the land, allocated as dividend to the adventurers, 
began to yield a crop, such produce was the property of the owner of the 
land, subject to any arrangement he might make with those who actually 
worked the estate. This phenomenon introduced the problem of the 
trade between England and Virginia under the new conditions. As 
population in the colony increased, more capital would be required for 
purchasing the commodities in demand in the plantation, exchanging 
these against tobacco and marketing the latter in England. It was 
decided to form a subordinate joint-stock company to carry on this 
part of the undertaking which was entitled the Society of Particular 
Adventurers for Trafpque with them of Virginia in a jomt-stock^ but 
it was generally described as the Magazine,” the great Magazine,” 
and later as “ the old Magazine^,” This undertaking began in 1616- 
17® and was under the control of a director and five committees^ 
The capital payable by the adventurers was divided into three portions, 
to be provided in successive years, and instalments in arrear were charged 
20 per cent, interest annually®. The total amount paid up reached 
£7,000®. The method of trading was to exchange the commodities 
from home against tobacco, which was rated at 3^. for the best quality, 
and for which about 5^. per lb. was obtainable in England’^. 

1 Purchas, His Pilgrims^ Glasgow, 1906, xix. p. 167. 

2 Records of the Virginia Company^ i. p. 282. 

® Ibid., I. pp. 227, 239, 244, ii. p. 305; Brown, Gfenesis of the United States, ii. 
p. 790; Generali Historie of Virginia, by Captaine John Smith, r. p. 241; Purchas, 
Mis Pilgrims, xix. p. 120. 

* Uec(yrds of the Virginia Company, i. p. 238. 

6 lUd,, I. pp. 329, 552. e jUd., ii. pp. 297, 315. 

^ Ibid,, I. pp. 282, 291; Smith, Generali Historie, i. p. 241. 
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The principle of the association of members of the company in a 
subordinate joint-stock venture was also applied to the settlement of 
land, by a number of persons joining together their dividends and 
arranging that these should be located in the same district. By this 
method settlers from the same place remained within reach of each 
other, a large tract of land was gradually developed under one manage- 
ment, and it is possible that the cost of transporting colonists was 
somewhat lower per head than if these were sent in smaller numbers. 
The first of the ‘^particular plantations,” as they were called, was 
organized by Smythe in 1618, and was named after him Smythe’s 
Hundred. This undertaking was formed on the model of a joint-stock 
company with a committee, the proceedings of which were recorded^. 
In the early months of 1619 most of the initial difficulties had been 
surmounted and the colony had been brought to the threshold of success. 
At this period the trade of Virginia was said (though doubtless with 
some exaggeration) to have amounted to d&100,000 a year^. 

The measure of success which had been achieved contained the germs 
of future danger. As the colony progressed the patronage of the chief 
offices in Virginia became increasingly valuable, and several of the lead- 
ing adventurers endeavoured to advance the interests of their friends 
who were candidates. This resulted in a vigorous canvass and finally 
in serious dissensions, which brought about the retirement of Smythe 
from the treasurership in April 1619. Subsequent events led to the 
continuance of the friction, but, since the Somers Islands company was 
even more deeply involved, it will be necessary to postpone the considera- 
tion of these disputes until the early history of the latter undertaking 
has been dealt with. 

The partial defeat of Smythe’s party in 1619 makes this date a 
convenient one for reviewing the finances of the company up to that 
period. Most of the statements from this time onwards were framed 
with more regard to the interests of individuals than to the merits of the 
case. Still, with due consideration to the partisan character of the data, 
the total outlay on account of the general stock may be determined. 
Smythe himself returned it as having been less than «3&70,000®.” His 
successor. Sir Edwin Sandys, at first placed it at 100,000 marks or 
£ 66 , 666 ^^ Later, Smythe’s opponents alleged that the true amount 

^ Records of the Virginia Company^ i. p. 129. The name was afterwards changed 
to Southampton Hundred, 

2 lUd,, I. p. 31. 

® An Answer to a Declaration of the Present State of Virgmia: Manchester 
Papers, Record Office, No. 362. These papers have been summarized in Rep, Royal 
Com, Eist MSS,y vm., Pt. n. pp. 31-48, 

* Records of the Virginia Oomparvy^ i. p. 350. 
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was greater than this, owing to there being outstanding debts. This 
account was verbally accurate, while in reality untrue. Smythe resigned, 
leaving ihe company in debt to the extent of about ^6,000, but it 
should be added that he handed over cash and stores of approximately 
an equal valued It follows that, even on the corrected statement 
of his adversaries, the expenditure during Symthe’s administration was 
approximately =£*67,000. The sources of this outlay can be traced and 
are set out below : 

Receipts of the Compamy to April 1619. 

Total paid by Adventurers® £36,624 

Profits of Lotteries to 1620® £29,000 

„ „ 1619-20* 9,000 

20,000 

borrowings and debts due (partly estimated) 5,000 

Miscellaneous receipts (partly estimated) 5,500 

£67,124 

It is not easy to determine whether the results obtained early in 
1619 were commensurate to this outlay. To some extent the success 
of the colony was to be measured by the number of persons planted 
thei-e at this time. Estimates of the total settlers in Virginia vary 
according to the bias of those who framed them. One statement places 
the total of those remaining then as low as 400®; according to Sandys 
it was 600®, while Smythe made it 800*^. Even if the latter number 
were accepted, the whole population could have been sent, adequately 
equipped, to the plantation at a cost of =^16,000. It follows that, 
since there is to be added to the expenditure of the company that 
of individual adventurers in supplying their estates, the whole outlay, 
against which there were few tangible assets, was considerably over 
^50,000. That there should have been waste from the experimental 
character of the beginning of the scheme was imavoidable, and it is to 
be remembered that the founders were hampered by want of knowledge, 
besides being badly served by many of their agents in Virginia. When 
the whole circumstances are reviewed, it must be admitted that one 
of the greatest causes of the delay lay at the door of the adventurers 

^ Becords of the Virginia Company, i. p. 216. 

2 A Declaration of the State of the Colony and Affaires in Virginia, 1620, Brit. Mus 
1M7.C.11. 

^ Becords of the Virginia Company, i. p. 666. 

^ DM,, I. p. 366. The amount received till April 1620 was £7^000^ the remainder 
of the amount in the text is added to cover receipts till the lotteries were suspended. 

Answer of the General Assembly in Virginia to the Declaration of the State 
of the Colony : State Papers^ Colonial^ n. 20 (ii), 

6 Note of the Men sent to Virginia: Manchester Papers, No. 362. 

^ Notes to show the Real Condition of Virginia: Manchester Papers, No, 340. 
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themselves. Even as late as July 7th, 1620, there remained due as 
much as d£*16,000 on the shares taken up^. Had this sum been paid at 
the proper time, the supplies could have been sent more regularly, and 
progress would have been more rapid. As it was, it required the com- 
mercial influence of a man like Smythe to obtain credit to raise the 
large loans that were necessary when the situation was at its worst. 
There can be little doubt that, if he had not been able to borrow as 
much as ^£*8,000 or at the time when capital was most needed, 

the whole scheme might have failed through want of the necessary 
supplies. 


B. The Governoe and Company of the City of London 
FOE THE Plantation of the Somees Islands. 

(The Somees Islands Company oe Beemtjda Company.) 
From 1612 to 1618. 

The connection of England with the Bermudas began by the wreck 
of a ship commanded by Sir George Somers, which was a part of the 
supply sent to Virginia by the company in 1609. The crew and 
passengers were greatly pleased with the situation and fertility of the 
islands, and Somers wrote a letter to the company, praising them, which 
was received in London in September 1610^ Two main causes directed 
attention to the possibilities of the new possession, acquired in this 
accidental manner. The plantation in Virginia at this time was largely 
dependent on supplies sent from home, and it was reported that, in an 
emergency, both hogs and fish could be obtained quickly from the 
Bermudas. Moreover the strategic importance of their situation began 
to be recognized as one which, when fortified, would protect Virginia 
against the attacks of Spain which were believed to be imminent. The 
effect of these considerations is shown by the rumour that the Virginia 
company intended, in August 1611, to erect a fort and keep a garrison 
on the Bermudas^. 

This scheme required capital, and all the resources that could be 

1 Records of the Virginia Companyy i. p. 390. Adding this amount to £36,624 
actually paid, a total of £52,624 is arrived at as the share capital subscribed. After 
the date of the return in 1620 some receipts were presented for money paid on 
account of shares, not entered in the published list. 

2 Ibid,y I. p. 350. 

3 Somers to Salisbury, dated June 15, 1610, printed in Brown, Genesis of the 
United States, i. pp. 400-2. 

^ Dispatch of Don Alonso de Velasco in Brown, Genesis of the United States, i, 
p. 495. 
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raised by the parent organization were needed for the prosecution of its 
own enterprize. Accordingly it was decided to form a subsidiary, or 
‘‘under-company,’’ in January 1612. Some difficulty was experienced 
in discovering a suitable title for the place to be developed. It was 
first proposed to name it “ Virginiola,” but it was eventually decided 
that the title should be the Somers Islands, partly in commemoration 
of the discoverer, partly in punning allusion to the temperate climate 
(Summer Islands)^. The company itself was described as “ Undertakers 
for the Plantation of the Somers IslandsV^ Sufficient capital was sub- 
scribed to send out a ship with 60 persons to begin a separate plantation. 
Just when the scheme had been translated into practice, a legal difficulty 
arose. The discovery of the islands had been made by an expedition 
belonging to the Virginia company, which under its charters was en- 
titled to all islands within 100 miles of the coast. To meet this 
claim the older body sold its rights, on November 25th, 1612, to the 
members who were interested in the new scheme, for o£^2,000®. The 
raising of this sum involved the making of a second issue of shares, 
and the whole number was fixed at 400 in which 117 persons were 
interested^. 

The ill-fortune which had dogged the plantation in Virginia did not 
pursue that in the Somers Islands. The younger enterprize had the 
benefit of the experience gained since 1607, and there was not the same 
temptation to divert the energies of the settlers from agriculture to the 
search for mines. In another respect also this company was fortunate 
at the beginning of its history. Many of the difficulties that had 
already been experienced by the Virginia colony were financial, through 
the shareholders refusing to pay the instalments until they saw some 
return from the plantation. Such a return was forthcoming from the 
Somers Islands within a year after the company had been formed, 
through the discovery of a great quantity of ambergris by the men 
left on the islands by Sir George Somers, and which was recovered by 
the local governor, Richard Moore. At this period ambergris was a 
valuable commodity, being used both in medicine and as a perfume, and 


1 Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 12, 1612: Brown, Genesis of the United States^ ii. 
p. 537. 

2 Commission to Richard Moore, April 27, 1612, printed in Memorials of the 
Bermudas, by J. H. Lefroy, 1877, i. pp. 58-63 ; Force, Tracts, in.. No. 3, p. 23. 

3 B^cords of the Virginia Company, n. p. 47. 

^ From a MS. note (Manchester Papers, Record Office, No. 273) ‘‘ the Earl of 
Warwick, his account of Shares,” it appears he obtained one share on the first sub- 
scription and another at the second. The remainder of his subsequent holding was 
acquired by purchase. Colonial Entry Book, xvn. pp. 1-46 ; Lefroy, Memorials of 
the Bermudas, i. p. 83. 
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it realized from 75^. to 60s. per oz.^ The piece discovered was as large 
as the body of a giant, which it resembled in shape, save that the he^ 
and one arm were wanting. The weight of it was said to have been 
160 lbs. to 190 Ibs.^ The finders succeeded in embezzling some at least 
of this quantity. There is a great variety in the estimates of the sum 
actually received by the company. Two contemporary accounts make 
the amount as large as between *£^9,000 and £11,0008. On the other 
hand, according to the account of the company in 1622, if the whole 
weight was 160 lbs. only one-third of it was actually received on behalf 
of the shareholders, which would be worth rather less than £3,000 ^ 
Like many other statements made during that period of acute con- 
troversy from 1619 to 1624, there is reason to believe that this one is 
inaccurate ; indeed it was given as a mere estimate, since the account 
books were not available. It is known that the ambergris was sent 
home in three separate consignments, and there is some contemporary 
information relating to the quantities either received or exposed for sale 
on behalf of the company. The first consignment was between 20 lbs. 
and 30 lbs., the second is said to have been 64 lbs.® Independently 
of the third, which was still to arrive, these should have realized from 
£4,600 to £5,000, so that it is probable the total amount obtained was 
about double what was admitted by the company in 1622. 

The funds derived from the sale of the ambergris, to which were to 
be added the proceeds of pearls found at the islands, were important in 
launching the company successfully. Not only did these resources 
diminish the need for pressing the shareholders to pay up instalments at 
short notice, but also, when capital was required later, it was readily 
provided. Operations were pushed on vigorously, first for fortifying the 
largest island, and then for planting the whole group. In 1613 the 
prospects of this colony were considered much more promising than 
those of Virginia, and some of the leading members who held shares in 
both were prepared to continue to contribute to the support of the 

1 Court Book, East India Company, iii. p. 184; Oal. Oolmialy East Indies, 
1513-1616, p. 313 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 27, 1613 : Brown, Genesis of the 
United States, ii. p. 667. 

2 Petition of M. Somers printed in Bscords of the Virginia Company, ii. p. 46 ; 
The Historye of the Bermudaes or Summer Islands, edited by Sir J. H. Leiroy (Hakluyt 
Society, 1882), p. 21 ; cf. A Blaine Description of the Bermudas, by W. C., London, 
1613, in Force, Tracts, in.. No. 3, p. 13. 

8 Purchas, His Pilgrims, Glasgow, 1906, xix. p. 179 ; Letter, Molina to Velasco in 
Brown, Genesis of the United States, ii. p. 648. 

^ Answer of the Company to Somers* Petition : Records of the Virginia Company, 
II. p. 48. 

® Chamberlain to Carleton, Aug. 1, 1613; Dispatch of Gondomar, Oct. 6, 1613: 
Brown, Genesis of the United States, ii. pp. 655, 661. 
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Somers Islands, rather than of the older plantation^ As a consequence 
of these high expectations and under the stimulus of the success already 
achieved, as much as ^20,000 had been expended on the Somers Islands 
at the end of 1614, and the population was 600 persons®. This outlay 
comprised the original purchase-price paid to the Virginia company, the 
cost of erecting fortifications and of transporting the settlers. Since, 
however, it was paid for to a considerable extent by the produce of the 
islands in the form of the ambergris, only the balance constitutes the 
share capital actually paid in by the members. By the end of 1613 
settled rules of procedure in the transaction of business at the meetings 
of the members had been framed, as is shown by the opening of the 
first Court Book of the company, which began on December 8rd, 
1613®. 

In 1614 matters were so far advanced that a survey of the land was 
ordered so that divisions might be made. In view of the large 
expenditure and the favourable prospects, it was decided to make the 
legal position of the company more secure by obtaining a charter. As 
a necessary preliminary step, on November 23rd, 1614, the islands were 
surrendered to the Crown^. By the charter, dated June 29th, 1615, 
those who had contributed the capital for the settlement were in- 
corporated as the Governor and Company of the City of London for the^ 
Plantation of the Somers IslandSy and to this body the Bermudas were 
formally granted. In this instrument the model of the first Virginia 
company was abandoned, and the undertaking for the Somers Islands 
was constituted with a governor and twenty-four assistants, one of the 
latter being chosen as deputy-governor. Sir Thomas Smythe, who was 
already head of the Virginia company, and who had been a prominent 
undertaker from the beginning of this venture, was governor, and 
W'illiara Canning deputy-governor. The company was empowered to 
make laws conformable to the laws of England and to grant lands®. 

When everything seemed to be promising there were concealed 
causes which temporarily arrested the progress of the plantation. The 

1 Digby to Carleton, May 22, 1613; Dispatch of de Acdna, March 1614: 
Brown, GemHs of the United States, n. pp. 634, 680, 681. 

2 Brown, Genesis of the United States, ii. pp. 755-6. 

3 Beceipt for the Somers Islands Court Books : Ferrar Papers, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. This book continued till Jan. 24, 1621. The second volume began 
on February 7, 1621, and at the date of this receipt had been continued till 
February 19, 1623. 

* Brown, Genesis of the United States, n, p. 748. Mr Brown attributes this 
surrender to ^^fear of the Spaniards.” It was purely formal and was due to legal 
reasons, since the Crown had granted the Burmudas to the Virginia company after 
the sale of them by that body to the Somers Islands company. 

^ State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, xvix. pp. 1-46, printed in Lefroy, History 
of the Bermudas, i. p. 83 et seq. 
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fortifications were well advanced, at the end of 1614 some tobacco had 
been shipped and the survey was begun^. But in 1615 the adventurers 
perceived some obstacle had arisen which delayed the dividend of land. 
This, they found, was due to the action of the governor of the islands, 
Richard Moore, who had placed impediments in the way of the 
surveyor®. Accordingly, in the general letters of the company, he was 
sharply reproved for his peevishness and presumption,” and he deter- 
mined to return home, though his term was not expired*. Then 
followed a period of disorganization. The local executive consisted of a 
council, each of whom was to govern in turn for a month. None of the 
men were fitted to exercise authority, and they neglected the necessary 
works that should have been carried on, at the same time subsisting on 
the stores of the company. The adventurers discovered that a per- 
petual Christmas” was being kept in the islands, and, through the 
neglect of those responsible, rats had multiplied to such an extent as to 
become a serious danger to the crops^ 

The problem of the choice of a new governor was a difficult one, and 
in the special circumstances there was little time for deliberation. At 
the Quarter Court, held in February 1616, Daniel Tucker was elected 
on the ground of his experience in Virginia, and he reached the 
Bermudas in the following May®. There he reformed the administration, 
continued the erection of fortifications, and opened up a direct trade 
with the West Indies, which promised to be profitable®. The 
adventurers in 1616 raised the first subsidiary stock for whale-fishing, 
but, at this time, the results were not satisfactory^ Meanwhile the 
survey of the land was pushed forward, and by 1617 the division to the 
adventurers was made. Since there were 400 shares, it was resolved 
that the dividend was to be 25 acres per share, distributed by lot, while 
the remaining land was reserved as public,” from the profits of which 
it was expected that the expenses of defence and administration should 
be defrayed. First of all the 400 shares and 10,000 acres to be divided 
were arranged in multiples of 50 shares and 1,250 acres, which were 
known as tribes. Each of these was named after one of the original 
adventurers of position who held ten shares. These were the Countess 
of Bedford, Sir Thomas Smythe (the governor), Lord Cavendish (after- 

1 The History e of the BermudaeSy pp. 36, 41. ® IMd.y p. 36, 

3 Ibid,, pp. 39, 46. 

4 Ibid,, pp. 47-76 ; The Generali Historic of Virginia, Hew England and the 
Summer Isles, by John Smith, Glasgow, 1907> i. pp» 355-9. 

s The Historye of the Bermudaes, pp. 69, 70 ; Brown, Genesis of the United States, 
II. p. 1033; Charles Wolferstone to Sir Robert Rich, May 24, 1617: Manchester 
Papers, No. 217. 

® The Historye of the Bermudaes, pp. 78, 86. 

7 im,, p. 82 ; Purchas, His Pilgrims (1906), xix. p. 184. 
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wards Earl of Devonshire), Lord Pagett, the Earl of Pembroke, Sir 
Robert Mansefield, the Earl of Southampton, Sir Edwin Sandys. By 
the time the division was made, or soon afterwards, Sir Robert 
Mansefield has sold his shares, and Robert Rich, who succeeded to the 
Earldom of Warwick, became the titular head of this tribe, which was 
known as Warwick tribe. The shares of the Countess of Bedford, 
being,” it is said, *^upon some secrets passed over to the Marquesse 
Hambleton,” this tribe was called Hambleton, or Hamilton tribe. 
These changes were announced by proclamation in 16S0^ The naming 
of the tribes did not imply any voluntary joining together of friends 
or acquaintances, since the land which fell to the lot of the same 
adventurer, who had a number of shares, was often situated in different 
tribes. An inspection of the map® will show at a glance how the 
remaining details of the allocation were arranged. 

When the land had been assigned to the adventurers, the plantation 
entered on a new phase. A few of the members themselves proceeded 
to occupy and cultivate their property, but the majority sent out 
settlers who became their tenants, on the basis of retaining half the 
produce in return for their labour. One of the most difficult stages in 
the organization of the colony was the arranging for the transportation 
of people and supplies. This was effected by means of a separate joint- 
stock, which, as in the Virginia company, was called the Magazine. 
This subordinate undertaking hired shipping and bought the com- 
modities required by the people on the islands. Any owner of land, 
who wished to send out tenants or labourers, paid the Magazine the 
agreed upon sum for passage-money®, as also the freight on any goods 
he sent for his friends or dependents, who were already in the Bermudas. 
In addition, the officials of the Magazine-company purchased goods 
likely to be in demand, and on the arrival of the ship at the colony 
these were sold as against tobacco rated at 6d. per lb. The return 
cargo comprised this tobacco, together with that consigned by the 
tenants to the owners of land in England, on which freight was paid to 
the shareholders in the Magazine. 

At first the arrangement of a tenancy on the basis of a half profit- 
system had been one of several methods of renting the land. By an 
order of the Court made in 1618 and confirmed on May 29th of that 


1 The Historye of the Bermudaee^ pp. 165, 166; Belaitom of Summer Xdands, 
hy Richard Norwood 1625 [Brit. Mus. 679 . h . 14] ; Smith, Generali Mietorie (1907), 
I. pp. -368-^72. ^ 

® Vide the frontispiece of this volume, 

® The rate for passage, apart from other expenses of supply, was £5 per head : 
Manchester Papers, No, 243, 
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year, this was ordained as the sole type of tenure^. As early as the 
summer of this year the greater pai*t of the acreage, divided to the 
shareholders, had been occupied, or, as it was termed by the company, 
supplied.” Some of the adventurers were backward, and, since rats 
multiplied in the vacant ground, two methods were adopted to stimulate 
the complete occupation of the islands. At a court meeting held on 
June 10th it was resolved that, in those cases where adventurers had not 
begun to occupy the land which had fallen to their lot, unless they gave 
security by the Quarter Court to be held on June 24th, of making a 
supply,” such land might be sold by the company, and the defaulting 
shareholders were to receive only h^f the profits ” — that is presumably 
half the sum realized in excess of the amount paid up on their shares. 
The remaining half of the profit was to be used towards discharging 
any debts due by the adventurers to the company and the Magazine, 
also to encourage others to supply the shares®. At the Quarter Court 
of June 24th, the 36 standing orders already made were read, and 
a new one was added embodying this order, to which there was added 
the further clause that in the meantime, before the land was supplied, 
the tenants in the tribe where the vacant share was situated, might 
work it, paying one-fifth of the tobacco to the owner and dividing the 
rest rateably amongst them®. For several years a few shares of land 
remained unsupplied, and it appears that, though the penalty of a 
compulsory sale was not exacted, such shareholders were precluded from 
voting at the meetings of the court. At the same time efforts were made 
to remedy cases of individual hardship. Though the most fertile land 
was set apart for the division, it was alleged that parts of Warwick and 
Harrington tribes were barren. The court, while repudiating this 
statement, admitted that the land in these areas was less fertile than 
the average, by granting an addition to each of 200 acres from the 
public or surplus lands ^ 

When Tucker, the local governor, left the Bermudas in December 
1618, the state of the plantation was very prosperous. As much as 
80,000 lbs. of tobacco had been consigned to England in one cargo, 
which, it is recorded, coming to a lucky market, gave the undertakers 

^ Proceedings of a Court of Committees of the Somers Islands, May 29, 1618 : 
Manchester Papers, No. 235. 

® Court of the Somers Islands, June 10, 1618: Manchester Papers, No. 235. 

® A Quarter Court of the Somers Islands, June 24, 1618: Manchester Papers, 
No, 235. These were printed with some additions, February 6, 1622, as Orders and 
Cmatitutiiyns pa/rtly collected out of his Maiesties Letters Patents and partly hy authority 
and in Virtue of the said Letters Patents [Brit. Mus, C. 32 . g . 22]. 

^ Court of Committees Somers Islands, June 30, 1618: Manchester Papers, 
No. 235. 
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great encouragement and contentment^.” It is highly significant, in 
view of the frequency with which shareholders in early companies are 
recorded to have been in arrear in the payment of calls, that it was 
stated in 1618 that few or none ” of the Somers Islands adventurers 
were indebted for their shares^” The reason for this exceptional 
punctuality in the payment of instalments is to be found in the good 
price at which the shares cum land-division could be sold. The Rich 
family had a relative, Robert Rich, in the Bermudas, who wrote about 
this time forecasting that the next harvest would yield a great store of 
more vendible tobacco,” and strongly urging the purchase of additional 
shares^ This advice was adopted, and in 1620 Robert Rich, Earl of 
Warwick, Sir N. Rich and Joseph Mann were the registered owners of 
33 shares, while in 1619 as much as ,£^12. 10^. a year (or 10^. per acre) 
was offered as rent for one of theses 


C. The Virginia and Somers Islands Companies prom 

1618 TO 1625. 

The period from 1618 to 1625 was one of acute dissensions in the 
Virginia and Somers Islands companies. The issues involved in this 
protracted dispute are very complex, but an analysis of them is necessary 
since the origin of the strife and the manner in which it manifested 
itself were both conditioned by the methods of management of the 
internal afiairs of the two companies, and, as the struggle progressed, 
the whole question of the representation of shareholders in influencing 
the policy of the management became increasingly important. 

The beginnings of the tension are to be found in the relations of the 
local executives in Virginia and the Bermudas on the one side to the 
adventurers in England, and on the other to the planters in the colonies. 
An early instance of such difficulties is to be found in the indignation of 
the Rich family when Tucker, the local governor in the Somers Islands, 
imprisoned Robert Rich, who was agent for the land obtained in the 
division by his relatives in 1617®. Tucker was supported by Smythe, 
and a breach thus began between Smythe and the Earl of Warwick. 

^ The JSistorye of the Bermudaes^ p. 110. 

2 Court of Somers Islands, June 10, 1618: Manchester Papers, No. 235, 

2 Robert Rich to his brother : Manchester Papers, No. 220. 

^ John Beckweth to Nath. Rich: Manchester Papers, No. 242, This particular 
share, being in Southampton tribe, did not participate in the bonus divided out of the 
surplus land in the previous year. 

6 Letter of Robert Rich to N. Rich, March 12, 1618 : Manchester Papers, No, 231 ; 
The Historye of the Beromidaes, pp. 100, 101, 115. 
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This was intensified in the following year, when it became known that the 
council of the Virginia company had censured Samuel Argali, who was 
then deputy-governor and admiral of the colony, for maladministration 
and for heaping many unjust accusations against the Magazine 
Now there was a close connection between Warwick and Argali, so that 
this reprimand constituted a further cause of offence to the former. 
It follows that in 1618 there was a division of opinion amongst the 
members of both companies as to the conduct of their representatives in 
the plantations. Warwick and his supporters were opposed to the 
continuance of Tucker in the Somers Islands, while they advocated the 
cause of Argali in Virginia. Smythe, and those who thought with him, 
took the opposite view in both cases. At a court meeting of the Somers 
Islands in the first half of the year 1618, it had been proposed that the 
qualifications of a possible successor to Tucker might be discussed as 
a preparative to the election of a new local governor, which was due to 
take place in 1619, Smjrfche, who was in favour of the re-election 
of Tucker, according to the account of an adherent of Warwick, refused 
peremptorily and with much heate and passion ” to accept this 
motion®. After the lapse of some months Smythe abandoned Tucker 
and decided to support Captain Southwell, while Warwick fixed on 
Nathaniel Butler as his candidate. Sir Edwin Sandys, a member of 
the council of the Virginia company and one of its audit committee, 
endeavoured to make interest in favour of his cousin George Sandys. 
During the vigorous canvass which ensued, the members of the Virginia 
company became involved in the contest, through Sandys’ attempt to 
use his position as auditor to bring pressure to bear upon Smythe. The 
latter would not give way, and a considerable degree of acrimony was 
manifested at the meetings. Sandys declined to audit the books of 
account at Smythe’s house, which was used as the office of the company, 
and Smythe refused to permit them to pass out of his own keeping. On 
the basis of this refusal, Sandys complained of the state of the accounts, 
hinting that the resources of the company had been squandered or mis- 
applied®. Since Smythe had had a serious illness about 1616 it may 
have been that the books were not brought up to date, and it is to be 
noted that, when the list of adventurers was published in 1620, there 
were several instances of persons, who had paid in moneys on account of 
shares, whose names were not included^. In fairness to Smythe it 

1 Copy of a Letter from the Treasurer and Deputy Treasurer of the Virginia 
Company to Argali, August 22, 1618, in Records of the Vtrjfima Gompmy^ n. 
pp. 51-3. 

2 The Historye of the BermudaeSy p. 116. ^ Ihid,^ p. 129, 

* Records of the Virginia Company ^ i. pp. 581, 590, 618, 622; ii. 77j 97, 145. In 
most cases there were peculiar circumstances. Some of the sums omitted being 
small payments on account of a single share, others being shares taken up from the 
lottery which were already included in the account of the latter, vide supra, p. 258. 
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should be added that (apart from the insinuations of Sandys) there was 
no real question of his integrity. On this point the testimony of 
Captain John Smith, a consistent opponent, may be taken as conclusive, 
especially when he records that the administration of 1616 would 
hold it worse than sacrilege to wrong the company but a shilling^.” 

Prom innuendoes, Sandys proceeded to more detailed charges, 
eventually asserting that there could be no complete audit as long as 
Smythe, whose proceedings were to be examined, remained in ^^a 
perpetuall dictatorshyp^.” Thus the next phase of the campaign 
involved the deposition of Smythe from the treasurership of the Virginia 
company. The chances of the campaign initiated by Sandys depended 
on the formation of groups of adventurers and also upon the method by 
which votes were taken on a division at the courts. Voting was by 
show of hands amongst those entitled to be present at the meeting, all 
of whom might not be shareholders, since a member of council could 
continue to hold office though he had never subscribed for stock. In 
the Somers Islands company the great majority of the shareholders were 
actively interested in the progress of the plantation, but in the Virginia 
company this was not so. Out of a total membership of close on 1,000 
probably more than three-quarters had long considered the scheme to 
be impracticable, and many of these had not paid up the full amounts 
due on their shares. In the House of Commons alone there were 49 
members who had abandoned their shares®. It was amongst this class 
that, under the existing conditions of voting, Sandys found the basis of 
his following. When the total poll was about 100 it would be com- 
paratively easy to raise a sufficient following to turn the scale, if the 
opposing faction were not equally alert. It will be seen then that the 
strength of Sandys in the coming struggle was potential rather than 
actual. That of Smythe and Warwick was apparent. The latter was 
the largest shareholder in the Somers Islands, and he had many friends 
in both companies, Smythe had the support of James I. and of the 
leading merchants. Not only was he in close touch with many of 
the important shareholders, but he was considerably interested in the 
Magazines of both companies, while he may be taken to have represented 
the great holdings of the livery companies. Thus from several points of 
view his influence was great, even when voting was individually, not in 
proportion to the shares held and when there was no provision for 
proxies. By one ingenious device Sandys succeeded in diminishing 
Smythe’s prospects of election. At a Preparative Court of the Virginia 
company, he represented that several of the adventurers could not vote 
according to their real opinions on a show of hands owing to their 

^ Gimerall Histone^ i. p. 233. 2 Btrmudcm^ p. 129. 

® Manchester Papers, No. 371^ printed in Brown, Oemsis of the United States^ 
n. pp, 802-3. 
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dependences ” upon Smythe, wherefore it was resolved that the coming 
election should be hy ballot^. The final step was a coalition of the 
Warwick and Sandys factions upon terms which were arranged at 
formal meetings between the leaders. Sandys on his part agreed to 
withdraw his candidate for the local governorship of the Bermudas and 
to give his influence towards the election of Butler, while Warwick on 
his side undertook to support Sandys for the chief office in both com- 
panies®. 

The outcome of these preparations appeared at the Quarter Court of 
the Virginia company, held on April 28th, 1619. Smythe, either from 
a desire to resign the cares of office or knowing the extent of the 
opposition, declined to seek re-election. Besides Sandys, two of 
Smythe’s supporters were nominated, his son-in-law, Alderman Johnson, 
and Sir John Wolstenholme®. The ballot resulted in 59 votes for 
Sandys as against 41 divided between the other candidates. John 
Ferrar secured a slightly larger majority for the post of deputy- 
treksurer. It shows how far this election had been fought on strictly 
partisan lines, when it is noted that Ferrar had not either paid up calls 
nor purchased a share at the time he was nominated, indeed he 
contented himself with subscribing £1% 10^. for a single share^ until he 
obtained four others on the death of his father, Nicholas Ferrar, sen. 
The holdings of the others were in 1620: Smythe, d&146; Sandys, 
cfi*212. 10^.; Johnson, 0&186; though these amounts are to be interpreted 
subject to the qualifications that both Smythe and Johnson were largely 
interested in the Magazine, while the former is recorded at this time to 
have sold some of his shares in the general stock and in Smythe’s 
Hundred. 

So far the coalition between the Sandys and Warwick factions had 
been successful. In the following month (May 1619) the final stage of 
the agreement was reached at the Quarter Court of the Somers Islands 
company, when Warwick secured the election of Butler as the local 
governor. Then came a hitch in the carefully planned scheme. Sandys, 
much to his chagrin, was defeated in his candidature as governor, and 
Smythe was re-elected, while Johnson was continued as deputy®. Thus 
Sandys and his supporters had failed to obtain a complete victory over 
Smythe, since the latter remained in control of the Somers Islands 

1 The Historye of the BermudaeSj p. 131. ^ lUd.^ p* 130. 

* Becords of the Virginia Company ^ i. p. 212. 

^ A complete List of the Adventurers to Virginia: Manchester Papers, No. 241 ; 
Shareholders in the London Company [of Virginia], Colonial Papers, ii. 33; 
A Declaration of the State of the Colony and Affairs of Virginia, 1620 [Brit. Mus. 
1447. c. 11]. 

® Chamberlain to Carleton, May 8, 1619 : State Papers, Domestic Correspondence, 
James I., oix. 18 ; The Historye of the Bermudaes, p. 131. 
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campany with the subsidiary joint-stocks of that undertaking, as well as 
the Magazine of the Virginia company. It was not long before friction 
showed itself in connection with the enterprize last named. The 
adventurers in the Magazine elected their director and committees, while 
most, if not all, of this body were adherents of Smythe. Sandys used 
the same strategy, that had already served him well, in demanding an 
account within two months of his own election. On July 7th, 1619, he 
threatened Johnson that complaint would be made to the Privy Council 
and a suit instituted. Johnson replied angrily and was censured^ The 
next step was to secure the winding up of the Magazine. This was 
effected on February 2nd, 1620, when a resolution was passed by the 
court of the Virginia company declaring the trade to the colony open, 
and that the Magazine would be dissolved as soon as its affairs could be 
wound up®. The minutes of the meeting are so carefully worded that 
they convey the impression that a part of the policy of the new ad- 
ministration was the abolition of the restrictions on commerce with the 
colony, which had been framed in the interests of the merchants who had 
formerly been in control. A careful scrutiny of the available information 
shows that the real object was not to abolish magazines, financed by 
subsidiary joint-stocks, but to manage that the direction of this 
enterprize should be in the hands of supporters of the party that was 
now dominant. It is true that the minutes are silent as to the 
formation of a new Magazine, but it was not long before incidental 
references begin to appear, which show that a new one had been 
constituted. Thus in July 1621 there is mention of the last Magazine 
adventure®,” and in the previous May Sir George Yeardley writes 
directly to the New Magazine company^ It appears further that this 
undertaking was begun immediately after the Magazine company of 
1617 had been noticed to dissolve, since in a dispatch, dated September 
11th, 1621, the former is described as having been begun almost two 
years ago,” while, from other references in the same document, it is 
clear that no steps had been taken in 1619, so that the commencement 
of this venture may be assigned to the earlier part of 1620®, 


1 Minutes relating to the censure on Alderman Johnson, July 8, 1619 ; Short 
draft of censure on Alderman Johnson : Manchester Papers, Nos, 250, 251 ; Beoords 
of the Virginia Company^ i. pp. 241, 244. 

2 Ibid,, I. p, 303. 2 JMd., i. p. 519, 

^ Sir G. Y, to the New Magazine Company, May 16, 1621 : Ferrar Piipers, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

® Letter of the Council and Company to the Governor and Council in Virginia, 
Sept, 11, 1621, MS. Records Virg. Co. (Library of Congress, Washington), in.. 
Part 11 , pp. 19, 20, printed in The Virginia Company of hoiidm, by Edward D. Neil 
Albany, 1869, p. 242. 
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Sandys found other difficulties to face, outside the friction with 
Smythe’s supporters in the company. The close connection with the 
Somers Islands colony was now broken, and, though joint action was 
often desirable, it had become impossible. An instance of this arose in 
1620, which dissolved the alliance between Sandys and Warwick. The 
latter was either the owner of, or a principal shareholder in the ship 
Treasurer^ which had been sent on a voyage which was characterized as 
piratical by the Spanish Ambassador. The Privy Council took action 
in the matter, and Sandys found himself in a position of great difficulty. 
According to the account he gave at a later date, when his rupture with 
Warwick was complete, the latter had ‘^deterred him by threats of 
blood” from disclosing the names of the true owners of the vessels 
Whether Sandys had permitted himself to be terrorised or not, it is 
certain that the name of Warwick was erased from the documents that 
were submitted to the Privy Council 2 . It had happened that the 
Treasurer had returned from her expedition to the Somers Islands, 
where some negroes, which were Warwick'^s share of the plunder, 
were handed over to Butler, the local governor. Sandys took the 
opportunity of endeavouring to use this incident as the occasion of 
attacking Smythe, on the ground that the Bermudas had become in- 
fested with pirates for whom the inhabitants were said to have 
great likinge,” but the court refused to hear him, and he was forced to 
make the speech at a later meeting of the Virginia company®. 

Two different tendencies had the effect of ultimately making Sandys’ 
control of the Virginia company untenable. Owing to his political 
views he was out of favour with James I., and in alienating Smythe 
he had closed many of the sources from which the company had been 
hitherto financed. During the first year, after the change of treasurers, 
the general stock was increased by ^9,830, <£^7,000 of which was derived 
from the profit of the lottery and the remainder from various sources, 
most of which were unlikely to recur. The expenditure had been 
^10,431, the excess being accounted for by the old debts discharged 
being greater than those recovered^ Besides the general stock there 
was the subordinate company of the New Magazine, the paid up capital 
of which was o£^l,000®. The formation of particular plantations was 
encouraged, and a number of patents for .such were issued. Several 
persons, who were interested in missionary enterprize, had given money 
towards starting this work, and the expenditure of these funds was under 
the control of the treasurer. 

1 Becords of the Virginia Company , n. p. 405. 

2 Statement ty Sir N. Rich [? 1620] : Manchester Papers, No. 279. 

® JBecords of the Virginia Company ^ i. p. 367. 

4 Ibid.) I. p. 355. ® Ihid,^ i. p. 480. 
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A little consideration will show that the whole financial super- 
structure rested on the receipts from lotteries, since, the colony not 
being able to exist without further capital expenditure, this was the 
sole source of funds for that expenditure. Whether James L was 
sufficiently antagonistic to Sandys to show his displeasure in relation 
to the Virginia company, or whether, as seems likely, he was urged to 
action by the Smythe party, it was not long before Sandys began to 
feel the royal displeasure. When the time came for a new election 
of treasurer, James sent a strongly-worded message forbidding the 
adventurers to choose Sandys — ^according to one account his words were 
^‘Choose the Devil, if you will, but not Sir Edwin Sandys As a 
result of this interference, which was contrary to the charters, Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, was chosen unanimously as treasurer, 
at a meeting at which it is said as many as 500 persons were present^. 
He was a large adventurer, but as treasurer took little part in the afiairs 
of the company, Sandys remaining the moving spirit* There were many 
at Court who were ready to show that the King’s wish had been evaded, 
and the result was that the license to hold lotteries, which was dependent 
on the royal pleasure and was determinable on six months’ notice, was 
withdrawn in March 1621®. If this action was taken on the advice 
of Smythe and his adherents^ their conduct in the matter was highly 
reprehensible. It is true that the Somers Islands company, which they 
controlled, would be unaffected, and the opposed administration of the 
Virginia colony would be left with such meagre resources that its failure 
was inevitable. At the same time there was the danger that, while the 
Sandys party was becoming discredited, the interests of the colony, thus 
deprived of the capital urgently needed for its development, would be 
endangered. Thus the dissensions of the past two years were tending 
towards disaster in the future. 

The outlook was made more serious by the position of the tobacco 
trade on which the planters depended for a living. In the early part 
of the year 1619 a patent had been applied for, which aimed at the sole 
importation of tobacco®, and a grant of this nature was made on April 
10th, 1620®. Meanwhile, on December 80th, 1619, the company had 

^ A Short Collection of the Most Remarkable Passages from the Origindll to the 
Dissolution of the Virginia Company^ London, 1661. 

2 Memmrs of the Ufe of Mr Nicholas Ferrar^ by P. Peckard, Cambridge, 1790, 
p. 96, 

8 State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, zxxxix. p, 201 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574- 
1660, p. 26 ; Soc. Antiq. Proclamations, James I., No. 164, 

^ Southampton seemed to blame Sm 5 rthe and his party as having misled*' 
James I., cf. Records of the Virginia Company, u. p. 36. 

® Records of the Virginia Company, i. p. 219. 

® State Papers, Privy Council Register, James I., iv. p. 476. 
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obtained a proclamation forbidding the planting of tobacco in England 
on condition of paying an extra M. per lb. in customs^ The joint effect 
of this additional tax and of the monopoly of importation had been 
unfortunate for the company. The two Magazines were special sufferers, 
since both companies were compelled to take the tobacco from the 
planters at the specified rates, while the changed conditions at home 
prevented the former ratio of profit being realized. The Old Magazine, 
which had been moderately prosperous in the time of Smythe’s treasurer- 
ship, sustained losses on its remaining assets, so that by 16^4 out of 
i6*7,000 subscribed only <£4,000 had been repaid to the adventurers. The 
position of the New Magazine was even more endangered, and it appears 
that the adventurers obtained very little, if any, of the capital they had 
subscribed, when it was wound up^. Feeling between the Virginia and 
feomers Islands companies had become so embittered that hearty co- 
operation was impossible. Neither side was satisfied to let past disputes 
rest. Mention has already been made of the possibility that the Smythe 
party had influenced James I. against Sandys; while, in the Virginia 
company, the supporters of the latter showed themselves intolerant to 
the minority. One by one the more prominent members of the opposi- 
tion were silenced. Canning, a former deputy-governor of the Somers 
Islands company, had been censured as a great disturber of the peace ” 
of the sister-plantation^, while Woodall, who was said to have character- 
ized an official publication of the company as a libel, was both censured 
and suspended from attending the courts for three months^. A dispute, 
initiated at the instance of Sir Thomas Wroth, raises a question which 
is fundamental, in so far as he challenged the accuracy of the minutes 
of the court as giving a fair representation of the general tenour of the 
proceedings®. A careful inspection of the copy extant shows that, in 
the report of the meetings, the speeches of members of the Sandys party 
are recorded at considerable length, while those of the opposition are 
dealt with in a summary manner. Obviously there are only two fair 
methods of constructing such documents ; eiidier, on the one hand, to 
include only motions, resolutions and official documents, or, on the 
other, if the gist of speeches be given, to summarize these with strict 
impartiality. Now it was admitted that Sandys, but chiefly the two 
Ferrars — John and Nicholas junior — subjected the draft minutes to a 
considerable amount of editing®. How far this practice extended (or was 

1 Soc. Antiq., Proclamations, James I., No. 133. 

2 Letter of the Company to the Governor and Council in Virginia, Sept. 11, 1621, 
in Neil, Virginia^ p. 242. 

3 Becordsofthe Virginia Company, i. p. 259. 

^ Md,, I. p. 408. ® JUd.y I. p. 366. 

« Ibid,, I. p. 372. 
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believed to extend) is shown by the subsequent demand of the opposition 
that what were called the blurred’’ minute books should be produced \ 
The complaint in this case was that there would be found important 
discrepancies, showing that the original record by the secretary had been 
altered and emended by the Ferrars or others. Much, necessarily, turns 
on the question whether this editing consisted of the making of merely 
verbal or essential alterations. Fortunately there exists a document 
of the Somers Islands company, written at a later date when the 
Sandys party was in control, which has all the appearance of having 
been dealt with in manner similar to that described®. In this case 
alterations have been made in the handwriting of John Ferrar tending 
to improve the arguments of his party, while, when he comes to deal 
with those of the opposition, these are mutilated; indeed the speech 
of Richard Edwards is so heavily inked (or blurred) out that only the 
opening sentences are legible. It is thus clear that the reliability of the 
extant court books is subject to no little suspicion. 

It is not to be concluded that the Sandys party were the sole 
ojffenders. Their opponents in the Somers Islands courts exacted 
reprisals. At the election of a governor in May 1620 (when Smythe 
was again returned) the celebrated ballot box was sent by the Virginia 
company and, as was perhaps not unnatural, the dominant party gave 
expression to their feelings by confiscating it®. The Sandys party, who 
remained in a minority there for another year, complained that the 
courtesies of debate were not observed. Thus when Southampton, 
according to the Virginia minutes, went to a Somers Island court to 
endeavour to settle some outstanding questions concex-ning the Old 
Magazine with Johnson, there appears to have been a heated argument 
which ended in ^^Mr. Alderman” saying ^Hhere was not a word of truth” 
in ‘^his Lordship’s” statements'^. 

In July 1620 Sandys discovered a method of exacting retribution 
jfrom the Somers Islands company, under the guise of performing a 
disinterested and charitable action. The patentees for the sole im- 
portation of tobacco had given notice to the two companies that, during 
the ensuing year, only 56,000 lbs. of tobacco from the colonies might be 
imported. Sandys himself proposed that, since the Somers Islands 
subsisted solely on this crop and stood “ in need of all the help which 
in that kind may be given them,” the whole amount specified should be 
assigned to the smaller company, the Virginia plantation taking its 

1 Draft Instructions for the Commissioners for Virginia: Manchester Papers, 
No, 330. 

2 Proceedings at an Extraordinary Court for the Somers Islands, March 17, 1623 : 
Ferrar Papers, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

® Becords of tlie Virginia Company^ i, p. 368. 


Kdd,, I, p. 376, 
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chance of marketing its produce abroad^. The ingenuity, and at the 
same time the irony of this proposal are apparent when it is noted that 
the English customs on the tobacco of the plantations were at least Qd, 
per lb ,5 while the Virginia company was able to agree with the town of 
Middleburg to land theirs there subject only to dues of per Ib.*^ 

This incident suggests the necessity of examining somewhat closely 
another instance of the apparent generosity of the Virginia company to 
the shareholders in the Somers Islands. Some members of the latter 
body urged the Quarter Court (held on November 15th, 1620) of the 
larger plantation to lake into consideration the small acreage that it 
had been found possible to allot the adventurers in the Bermudas, 
contending that the area had proved much smaller than it was thought 
to have been at the time of the original sale. It was accordingly 
resolved that members of the Somers Islands company should rank for 
a dividend of land in Virginia as if their shares in the Bermudas were 
transferred to the older colony; in other words, they received an 
immediate bonus in land of 40,000 acres, subject to the specified scale 
of augmentation on their supplying it after the division had been made, 
and in addition 5,000 acres of public land*. It is significant that no 
steps were taken to give effect to this resolution until seven months 
later^, when a patent for a part of the grant had been referred to the 
auditors. A knowledge of the relations between the companies suggests 
the inference that this bonus is to be construed in relation to the 
election of a governor of the Somers Islands company in May 1621. 
Previously Smythe had a small majority, sufficient to secure his election 
in 1620. Obviously the promise of such an immense bonus would 
influence the voting, and that all the more since it had not been 
fulfilled when the vote was taken. Whatever may have been the causes, 
Southampton was returned as governor and John Ferrar as his deputy, 
Nicholas Ferrar succeeding him in 1622 as deputy-treasurer of the 
Virginia company, so that the Sandys party, after two years of effort, 
was at length in power, not only in both companies, but also in the 
subsidiary joint-stocks. 

More however lay behind. Some of the syndicate, owning the patent 
for the importation of tobacco, were members of the companies, and both 
Sandys and Smythe had already formed schemes for a transfer of this 
lucrative monopoly from the present managers of it®. Neither would 
accept the proposals of the other and therefore, from the point of view 
of Sandys, it was absolutely necessary that his nominees should hold 
office in the Somers Islands company. It would appear that this success 

2 Ibid,, I. pp. 282, 422. 

4 Ibid,, I. p. 493. 


1 Eecords of the Virginia Company, i. p. 406. 
3 md,, I. p. 425. 
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came too late to allow the companies to tender for the year 1621-2, 
but Sandys was fully prepared in 1622 and had an elaborate proposition 
ready which he expounded at a court held on June 5th, 1622^, The 
details of the proposal were frequently modified on subsequent discussion, 
but the main principles of the scheme remained the same, namely that 
the companies should be the sole importers of all tobacco, not only from 
the plantations but also from Spanish possessions, they on their part 
increasing the revenue of the Crown from this source. Thus the out- 
come of the situation was that Sandys, the determined critic of exclusive 
privileges for foreign trade in 1604^, by 1622 becomes the propounder 
of a monopoly much more far reaching than any of those he condemned. 
Whether this inconsistency was real or only apparent can be best dis- 
cussed later, though it should be noted that, in support of the second 
alternative, it might be pleaded that the monopoly was already in 
existence and that it would be less oppressive if administered by persons 
who were connected with, and vitally interested in the future of the 
plantations*. A partial explanation, on somewhat different grounds, was 
afforded by Sandys himself, who urged that it was clearly shown by the 
effects of the currency crisis of 1620 that it was desirable to diminish 
the exportation of bullion to Spain in payment for commodities, chief 
amongst which was tobacco, which was imported to England from that 
country to the extent of 00,000 annually ^ 

In another direction the capture of the Somers Islands company by 
the Sandys party seems to have encouraged it towards increased activity. 
The want of financial resources had hindered the development of Virginia. 
The suspension of the lotteries — “the reall and substantial! food” by 
which the plantation had been nourished® — had left the company in 
debt*. The general stock was described as being clean exhausted’^,” 
and the shares were selling at from 40^. to SO^. each in May 1621*. 
To carry on the plantation it was clear that a new source of capital 
must be discovered, and this was sought in an extension of the principle 
of subsidiary companies, each formed for some specific puipose. In July 
1621 a number of these were floated. There was a Joint-Stock ^for 
providing Apparel and otJier Necessaries^ with a capital of at least 
i£*l,800, which took over the remains of the previous one at a valuation*. 
This enterprize was expected to return a good profit to the adventurers 

^ Becords of the Virginia Company , n, pp, 36, 37. 

2 Vide eitpra. Part i.. Chapter vi. 

* Records of the Virginia Company, ii, p, 309. 

^ Rroceedings and Rebates of the House of Commons in 1620 atid 1621, Oxford, 

1766, 1, p. 270. 

® R>ecords of the Virginia Company, i. p. 451. 

* im,, I. p. 468. 7 p 027, n, p. 3$. 

s Md,, I. p. 469. 9 Tbid,, I. pp. 485, 566, 623, n, 133. 
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in it, but these anticipations were disappointed. About the same time 
a joint-stock for glass works in Virginia was formed, for which ^1,000 
was subscribed, divided into shares of o£*10 each^, another for sending 
out shipwrights with an equal capital^, and a third for a trade in furs 
for which o&900 in shares of £8 each was adventured®. Probably to 
the same period the adventure of the bloomery works is to be assigned^. 
Yet another undertaking of the same kind was the Joint-Stock for 
transporting 100 maids to be made wives^ and at the same time a similar 
venture for the Somers Islands was floated®. The Virginia matrimonial 
speculation was based on the calculation that it cost £12 for the passage 
of eaoh of the young women, while the planter, who married one of 
them, repaid the adventurers for her expenses at the rate of 150 lbs. 
of tobacco. If the standard rate of 3^. per lb. was obtained, this left 
a gross profit on the transportation of 50 of £505^ so that it is little 
wonder the results gave the adventurers great contentment All the 
other particular joint-stocks ended in loss, except in so far as those of 
them, that sent out workmen, obtained a grant of land of SO acres for 
each person transported. 

While these joint-stocks were being brought into operation, the 
consideration of the proposed tobacco contract was being continued. 
At length on November 27th, 1622, the court of the Somers Islands 
company confirmed the draft as amended, after a division, in which 
21 voted in favour of confirmation and 20 against®. On the very same 
day, at an extraordinary court of the Virginia company, the organiza- 
tion of the scheme was debated. It was proposed first that the oflBcials, 
considered necessary, should be determined with their salaries. It was 
proposed that there should be a director receiving £500 a year, a deputy- 
director or treasurer who was to be paid £4i00y eight committees whose 
fees were £50 a year each (or d&400 in all), and a number of minor 
officials, so that the whole working charges were estimated at £2^500, 
Sandys was to be director, and the other posts of profit were to be 

1 Becords of the Virginia Company ^ i. pp. 513, 514, 566. 

® Ibid.y I. p. 513, II. pp. 115, 132 ; Letter of the Company to the Governor and 
Council in Virginia, Dec. 5, 1621, in Neil, Virginia, p. 267. 

^ Becords of the Virginia Company, i. pp. 515, 567, n. p. 151. 

^ lUd,, II. p. 484, cf. infra, pp. 288-9. 

^ JMd,, I. pp. 514, 566. 

® The Historye of the Bermudaes, p. 271. An earlier subsidiary of the Somers 
Islands company was the joint-stock for sugar (1620), Ibid,, p. 226. 

Letter of the Company to the Governor and Council in Virgima, Sept. 11, 1621, 
in Neil, Virginia, p. 245 ; Becords of the Virginia Company, ii. pp. 16, 116. 

® Proceedings of Quarter Court of the Somers Islands in Becords of Virginia 
Company, n. p. 159. The names are given and those for the contract actually 
number 22, that of Sandys being interlined. 
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allocated amongst his supporters ^ This pi’oposition was first received 
with stupefaction and then aroused bitter opposition amongst the 
adventurers. The scale of payment was unprecedented. Smythe, after 
being governor of the East India company for five years, was offered 
£Q50 as a gratuity for the whole period, and he refused to accept more 
than £4i00\ For twelve years'* service, as treasurer of the Virginia 
company, he obtained 20 shares of a nominal value of ^£*250 ; Sandys 
received as much for his efforts in the same capacity during one year, and 
John Ferrar a like amount for being deputy for three years 3. If again a 
comparison be made with the fees payable to officers of State out of the 
Exchequer the same result is reached — ^the Chief Justice of England 
received £S>58. 6s. 8d., the Chief Justice of Common Pleas o£194. 19^. Qd.^ 
most of the other judges ,^188. 6^. 8d, the Master of Ceremonies «3£200, 
the Secretary of State <£*100, and so onl 

The first consequence of the intense hostility, aroused on this question 
of salaries, was the reunion of the Smythe and Warwick parties. Since 
Smythe had been narrowly defeated in 1621 at the election for a 
governor of the Somers Islands company, and was only in a minority by 
one vote on the contract in November 1622 (on both of these occasions 
the Warwick party abstained from voting), it would seem to be certain 
that the joint vote would be in a considerable majority. It is possible 
to reconstruct a poll of this company since documents are extant, giving 
the names of the shareholders, the number of shares, and almost all can 
be assigned to the party to which they belonged®. It may be premised 
that members, who had not supplied their land, could not vote; some 
had gone to reside themselves in the Bermudas, and one was a woman 
Altogether there were 74 adventurers eligible to vote, but for vax’ious 
reasons four of these were unable to exercise the franchise. This left 
the maximum poll 70. Now, if besides the known supporters of Sandys, 
all those that cannot be identified as belonging to the opposite party 
be added, the most that he could poll on a division would be 33, 
leaving 37 for the Smythe-Warwick faction, or a majority of at least 
four votes. Probably the I'eal superiority of the latter on a complete 

^ Records of the Virginia Company y ii. p. 151, 

2 Court Book of the East India Company, n., July 4, 1609. 

3 Records of the Virginia Company, i. pp. 214, 469, ii. p. 61. 

^ An Abstract or Brief Declaration of the Present State of his Majesties Remmw, 
London, 1651, pp. 39, 40, 45, 46. (This tract is reprinted in Somers, Tracts, x. p. i.) 
One of the King's physicians received £400, the rest from £50 to £100 (i>. 49). 
Needless to say these ofEcials had numerous perquisites. 

^ Lists of Shareholders in the Somers Islands: Manchester Papers, Nos, 257, 
305 ; List of those that oppose the Contract: Ibid., No. 310, also the voting at the 
Quarter Court, Nov. 27, 1622, Records of the Virginia Company, ii. pp. 159, 160- 

® List of those that have supplied their shares : Manchester Papers, No. 307* 
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poll would have been something less than ten votes. It is to be 
remembered that a division was taken on a show of hands ; had voting 
been according to shares, the superiority of the Smythe- Warwick group 
would have been still more marked. Out of the 400 shares, approxi- 
mately 287 were owned by adventurers entitled to vote, of which at 
least 173 were to be credited to the supporters of Smythe and Warwick, 
possibly 114 to Sandys, giving a majority of 59 shares. This would 
have been the position had every share been polled, supposing this 
method had been permissible, and it is noteworthy that at the contest 
in November 1622, when the Warwick party did not vote, Smythe had 
a majority in shares, the figures being approximately 72 in his favour 
as against 57 for Sandys^. The position in the Virginia company can- 
not be determined with the same degree of precision. At an early stage 
of the contest a rough list was compiled of opponents of the salaries, 
which contained the names of 85 adventurers^. If there be added those 
who voted against Sandys at the Somers Islands courts and who were 
also members of the Virginia company, as well as others who spoke 
against the contract at meetings of the latter body, the total would 
slightly exceed 100, The largest number of votes recorded in favour 
of Sandys at a division was 117 at the election of Southampton as 
treasurer against Clethero, one of the nominees of James I.® This was 
in May 1622, before the division over the salaries had occurred, and it 
might be expected that his self-seeking would have lost Sandys a 
number of supporters, so that, if the Smythe- Warwick party could 
muster its full strength, there would have been doubt as to the result. 
If the investigation be extended to the amount of capital represented in 
the general stock, in this case also there would probably be a balance in 
favour of the party which was in a minority by a mere count of 
heads, certainly if the leaders on each side be compared those of the 
Smythe and Warwick party were the largest investors. All of these 
were materially interested in one or other of the colonies, often in both. 
On the other side, though Southampton was a very large shareholder 
and Sandys a large one, the remainder of those who were most aggressive 
on this side had little more than nominal holdings. The two Ferrars, 
between them, had at one time only three shares in the Virginia company 

^ In this calculation five names in the majority cannot he identified in the lists. 
Those of the same number of Smythe’s supporters are not given. Each of these ten 
persons is credited with one share each to make the totals complete. It is likely 
that the five supporting Smythe owned more shares than the same number voting 
for Sandys. 

2 List of Adventurers that dislike the present Proceedings in the Virginia and 
Somers Islands companies, April, 1623: Manchester Papers, No, 327. 

^ Records of the Virginia Company, ii. p. 29. 
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and the same number in the Somers Islands^. A more flagrant instance 
is that of Sir Edward Sackville, who became governor of the Somers 
Islands company in 1623} where he only held one share, and that too is not 
in the list of those supplied. As for the Virginia company, though his 
name is in the third charter, there is no evidence that he was an adven- 
turer in the sense of having paid any calls on shares to the cash-keeper. 

It would seem certain that the Smythe-Warwick party should have 
regained control of the Somers Islands company. But, as against the 
small numerical majority, there was the risk that some of the older 
members, like Smythe himself, might not be able to vote, through ill- 
health or press of affairs. Still, when there was a distinctive superiority 
in their aggregate shares, it was always possible, by transferring a single 
share to a trusted friend, to increase the quantity of votes. There is 
some evidence that Warwick adopted this method, certainly at one 
period he “ passed unto several! men ’’ eight shares, each to a different 
person who was a close personal friend or supporter^. The method 
adopted by the Sandys party to maintain its ascendancy was ingenious. 
This consisted in suspending a sufficient number of their opponents 
to preclude the possibility of an adverse vote. According to a list, 
perhaps drawn up before the election of 1623, 14 adventurers were 
to be classed in this category. Some of them may have been disqualified 
for failing to supply their shares, but the majority were active followers 
of Warwick*. The management of the Virginia company was less 
difficult. There were powers to elect members of council, who might 
vote, though not shareholders ; and, during the critical period, this 
body was largely increased in numbers. Moreover, in the past, 
occasionally persons of distinction had been made free of the company. 
From the middle of 1622 such honorary admissions became numerous. 
These free-men were entitled to attend meetings, and, when present, it 
was not unlikely that they voted ^ Further, when a court was carried 

1 It may be added that John Ferrar spent capital in developing his land in the 
two plantations. His average for the number of persons sent to the Somers 
Islands is one of the highest, being eight men per share as against the usual three per 
share. He also promoted a particular plantation ” in Virginia. 

® Shares of the Rich Family: Manchester Papers, No. 273. In Rep. Royal 
Com. Hist, MSS.y vm., Part ii. p. 35, this document is dated before September 
1620.” If this were the true date, these names should have been included in the 
lists of 1622, but seven of them are wanting. Besides, in 1620, Nathaniel Butler, 
who is one of the eight, was in the Bermudas, cf. Records of the Virginia Oompany^ 
II. p. 406. 

3 List indicating whose voices were suspended: Manchester Papers, No. 308. 

^ For instance Samuel Purchas was admitted in May 1622. He was a member 
of a court on November 19, 1623 {Records of the Virginia Company^ ii. p. 485). 
Purchase himself records that he had neitixer lands in Virginia nor other adventure 
therein,” being ^^onely a Freeman” {Pilgrims, xix, p. 265). 
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on in the midst of great disorder, as was soon to happen, the practice of 
voting by ballot was subject to abuse — ^indeed it was alleged that, on 
one occasion, ladies and even serving men possessed themselves of balls 
and placed them in the urn or box, and that these were counted as 
votes Another general aspect of the controversy, which reflects little 
credit on either party, was that, in the heat of the strife, it would almost 
seem that the massacre of 1622 was ignored. The crisis in the alFairs of 
the colony was a most serious one, and it is amazing that the minutes 
contain only incidental and scattered references to this great calamity. 
The adventurers were never told in open court of the need for sending 
supplies to the surviving planters until the summer of 1628, when, 
under pressure from the Privy Council, steps were taken to aflbrd tardy 
succour. In justice to the adventurers who did not hold office, it 
should be added that Sandys and the Ferrars were charged with sup- 
pressing information as to the true state of the plantation and of 
causing misleading reports to be sent from it, which were written with 
the intention of making it appear that the colony wa.s in a satisfactoiy 
condition^. From the admissions of the Sandys party, it can be shown 
that there was a considerable basis for these accusations. On one 
occasion, when letters had arrived from Virginia shortly before a court 
was held, mention was made of the fact, and it was stated that, after 
the officials had perused them, it would be determined whether the 
contents should be communicated or not. At another time it was 
shown that Nicholas Ferrar had withheld a petition from the colony^. 
On the other hand, the more prominent members of the opposition 
cannot be wholly exonerated, since they cannot have failed to have 
sufficient evidence of the magnitude of the disaster, through private 
channels of communication open to them. 

These various considerations indicate the conditions under which the 
battle over the salaries was waged and explain the nature of the tactics 
pursued. The proposal had been sprung upon the court of the Virginia 
company held on November 27th, 1622. This was the main point made 
by Samuel Wrote, a member of the council, at the next meeting on 
December 4th. His language was forcible, and was taken as a personal 
insult by Southampton and Lord William Cavendish. He stated that 
the ‘‘busines was not fairly carried, but matters were hudled up, and 
some thinges were fowly and surreptitiously carried, with much art and 
to private endes and that the companies durst not speake because they 


^ Becorda of the Virginia Company, n. p. 198. 

^ Draft of Instructions for the Commissioners for Virginia, Draft of Articles of 
Enquiry : Manchester Papers, Nos. 330, 331. 

^ Becorde of the Virginia Company, n. p. 298. 
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were overawed^"” The reply of Nicholas Ferrar to the charge of spring- 
ing the question of salaries on the adventurers is not wholly convincing. 
He alleged that it had been propounded by himself at a meeting of the 
council “four or five days” before the November courts to which 
Wrote answered that no such proposition had been made in the regular 
course of business, that it had been impossible to follow the matters 
discussed through a number of those present talking together by the 
fire^ Another ground of objection was the method by which the 
tobacco contract was to be organized. It was proposed to form two 
subsidiary joint-stocks, the one for importing Spanish, the other for 
Vii’ginia tobacco. The proposed capital was comparatively small, 
d£^15,000 being suggested at one time as that of the former, and further 
funds were to be raised as required by borrowing on the secuz'ity of the 
tobacco purchased, backed by the credit of the seal of the company. 
The opponents of the salaries affected to be alarmed at the speculative 
character of the enterprize, and they pointed out that, in case of 
failure, the whole body of adventurers might be assessed, as had 
happened in the Russia company The debate was continued with 
much heat and bitterness, and finally Wrote appealed to the next 
Quarter Court®. In the meantime, however, the feud broke out in the 
Somers Islands court, where, on Wrote repeating that he had been 
overawed at the Virginia meeting by Southampton, the latter exclaimed 
that if any man should say “ he durst not speake, it was put into his 
mouth by the DeviU, the father of lyes, for a fowler lye himself never 
told” — this incident Wrote termed, giving him “the lye in the third 
person®.” After several further angry and protracted meetings. Wrote 
was censured and suspended. But the opposition was not left without 
spokesmen. Sir N. Rich and Johnson were frequent speakers, openly 
urging conciliation, in reality, it may be guessed, endeavouring to make 
the scheme of the majority impracticable. On February 12th, 1623, 
the adversaries of the salaries refused to debate the question further in 
the Virginia courts, reserving their objections for the Somers Islands 
meeting to be held on the 17th^. As already shown, the Smythe- 
Warwick party was stronger there ; and, if one of the two companies 
condemned the scheme, it would suffice to wreck it. This move was 
met shortly afterwards by both companies being forced to meet together 
for the transaction of such business as related to the contract. Rich, at 

^ Becords of the Virginia Company , n. pp. 163-89. 

2 Ibid-, 11 - p. 164. 3 Ibid., n. p. ITS. 

^ Ibid., II. pp. 165, 194; with reference to this assessment of the Russia 
company see Division i-. Section ii. (B, C and D), 

3 Ibid-, II. p. 176; vide supra, p. 281. 

3 Ibid-, 11- p. 303. 


7 Md., n. p. 266. 
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this stage in his speeches, differed from Wrote in abstaining from re- 
opening the question of the tobacco monopoly, and there was a scene 
between him and Southampton, through the latter describing his motion 
to separate the consideration of the two issues as both impertinent 
and impossible The contest, which had raged so furiously at the 
meetings of the Somers Islands company that these assemblies were 
described as “ cock-pits rather than courts, was now transferred to the 
joint-gatherings, and it was alleged that strangers, even women, were 
invited to be present ^^in a lattice-gallery"” to witness the alter- 
cations ^ 

Though the Smythe-Warwick party had been out-voted, in the 
latter half of February 162S, it. had secured much for which it had 
contended. The Lord Treasurer told Sandys plainly that the opposition 
was so strong that the tobacco contract could not be given to the 
companies \ On February 19th it was announced that Sandys could by 
no means any longer hold the place of director^"” It is not without 
significance that at this time both the Ferrars transferred all the shares 
in the Virginia company save one each, and Southampton also sold 
some®. This transaction may have been with a view to qualifying 
additional voters, but even so it was precisely of the same nature as that 
condemned in the case of Warwick. 

The most severe blow dealt to the Sandys administration was 
directed by Nathaniel Butler, who had returned from his governorship 
of the Somers Islands. Probably on the suggestion of the heads of the 
party to w^hich he belonged, instead of coming straight home, he visited 
Virginia, and he arrived bringing documents attacking the dominant 
party in relation to both settlements. The allegations from the Somers 
Islands complained of unfair accounts between the owners of land and 
their tenants, that orphans of persons deceased were kept “ in little 
better condition than slaves,"” and that the settlers “ were undone by the 
imreasonable rates they were charged by the Magazine®.” The reply of 
the company to the last accusation was that at what rates or prices 
soever the goods of their Magazine was sold for there, they never 
received penny profitt as yet nor scarce their principal^ ” — ^this result it 

1 Memoriall of some thinges in the derivative preparatory Court of the Somers 
Islands, February 17, 1623; Manchester Papers, No. 300. 

Draft Statement : Manchester Papers, No, 347. 

® JRecords qftke Virginia Company, n. p. 297. ^ Ibid., ii. p, 272. 

® Ibid., II. pp. 135, 243, 279, 412 ; State Papers, Colonial, ii. 33 (printed in 
Virginia Magafnine, iv. p. 299). 

® Complaints of the Setlers in the Somers Islands, printed in The Hutorye of 
the Bermudaes, pp. 294, 295. 

Proceedings at a Coui*t Meeting of the Somers Islands company, March 17, 
1623 : Ferrars Papers, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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may be noted was better than that obtained from the subsidiary joint- 
stocks of the other plantation. In dealing with the Bermudas, Butler 
had to be careful not to impugn his own government, he had no such 
scruples in treating of Virginia. He prepared a document containing 
sensational disclosures, which was entitled the Uoimaslced Face of Our 
Colony in Virginia as it was in the Winter of the Year 1622^ In all 
10,000 souls had been shipped to the plantation, of whom only 2,000 
remained alive, many of whom wex'e in a sickly and desperate condition — 
indeed, unless a remedy were soon found, Virginia might justly be 
termed a slaughter house, both odious to ourselves and contemptible 
to all the world.” On the basis of this information, the Smythe- 
Warwick pai*ty determined to appeal to the Crown for a Commission of 
Enquiry ; and, during the month of April, its leaders were busy 
formulating charges, and even the terms of reference of the proposed 
body On April 14th both parties were summoned to appear before 
James I., and it is reported that Sir Edward Sackville was so insolent in 
the royal presence that he was severely rebuked®. By the 17th the two 
factions had been summoned before the Privy Council^, when it was 
decided to institute a Commission, and in the meantime the opposing 
leaders were to agree on general letters to the colonies and to avoid 
contentious subjects in the courts. At a joint-meeting of both com- 
panies on May 7th an answer to the indictment framed by Johnson was 
read, which not only presented the case of the other side, but concluded 
with a bitter attack on Warwick®. A number of adventurers 
petitioned the Privy Council, stating that the making of such ac- 
cusations was a breach of the order of April 17th®, and on May 13th 
the Council ordered that Cavendish, Sandys and the two Ferrai-s should 
be confined to their houses for contempts By a further order of 
May 20th from the King, the Somers Islands company was directed to 
hold separate meetings for the future®. The adventurers were also 
commanded not to elect, at the court to be held on the 21st, any of 

State Papers, Colonial, ii. 20 (1), printed in Uncords of the Virgi 7 im Company m 
n. pp. 374-6. 

2 Many of these drafts are preserved amongst the Manchester l^apers. Nos. 
330—54. 

® State Papers, Domestic Correspondence, James 1,, oxx^iix. 22. 

^ State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, lxxxx. pp, 203, 204. 

« An Answer to a Petition delivered to his Majesty by Alderman Johnson: 
Reearda of the Virginia Oompany, ii. pp. 393-9. 

* Petition of sundry adventurers in the Vii^hiia and Somers Islands companies to 
the Privy Council: Manchester Papers, No. 366. 

^ State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, lxxix. pp, 205, 206. 

8 King’s Letter to the Somers Islands Company, May 20, 1623: Manchester 
Papers, No. 369. 
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those who were under restraint^ nor such as had held office previously, 
the conduct of the latter being under investigation by the Commission. 
In the face of this letter, Sir Edward Sackville was re-elected governor, 
and when it was known that, according to the report of the Commission 
(which was in draft by June), the administration of Smythe was 
exonerated and that of Sandys condemned, feeling between the two 
parties became even more bitter than it had been, being comparable 
only to the violence of the feud between the Guelphs and Ghibelines®. 
At the court held on July 16th, a fracas occurred in which a number of 
prominent persons were involved. Sandys attacked Warwick, and Lord 
William Cavendish supported the former, as far as can be judged, with 
much heat. Warwick returned him the lie direct, with the result that 
a duel was arranged to take place in Flanders. The ports were watched, 
and Cavendish was intercepted. Warwick made the journey in disguise, 
returning to England in Augusts 

Sackville continued as governor till November 1628. Some time 
between that date and January 1624 an upheaval was witnessed in the 
company. Numerous attacks had been made on Sackville, for instance 
on March 7th an order was carried touching an omission in his account of 
what had happened at a meeting of the Privy Cotmcil relating to the 
conduct of the plantations when Johnson was in office^. His election in 
May 1623 was disputed, and in December 1623 or January 1624, for 
some reason unknown, an extraordinary court was summoned, at which 
Smythe was elected governor and Edwards his deputy. It might at 
first sight appear that, under the King’s Letter of May 20th, Smythe was 
ineligible, as having already held office, but in the meantime the report 
of the Commission had appeared, and in any case he could count on the 
support of James I. The re-instatement of Smythe may have been 
delayed until it was known whether the charter of the company would 
be forfeited, but it became clear that, though the Sandys administration 
was condemned by the Commission as to the manner in which funds had 
been raised towards the payment of a debt of o£^l,000 and on some other 
points®, the company itself would be continued. In order to lessen the 
gravity of this reverse, the opposing party was careful to speak of 
Smythe as the pretending governor,” and of the courts at which he 

1 The name of Sir John Danvers is added to those given in the Order of the 
Privy Council. 

2 State Papers, Domestic Correspondence, James I., cxldc. 48. 

3 IbU , ; Letter to Rev. Joseph Mead, Jidy 18, 1623, printed in Brown, Genesis 
of the United States, n. p, 847. 

4 Order of a Court for Virginia and the Somers Islands, March 7, 1623: Ferrar 
Papers, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

^ Draft Report of the Commissioners on the Somers Islands : Manchester Papers, 
No. 384. 
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presided as “pretended courts V’ or as “ usurpations upon the govern- 
ment and not lawful courts^’’; but that the authority was in Smythe’s 
hands is shown by the fact that his election was confirmed by the 
Crown®, and that it was admitted by the opposition that the books, 
papers and seals were in the custody of Smythe, and that the officials 
took their orders from him. A “ court of the Sandys party met on 
February 11th, 1624, which forbade Smythe to discharge any of the 
functions of governor, and demanded that the officials and servants 
should take their directions from Sackville^ For some time the rivalry 
of the courts may have continued till events in the Virginia company 
extinguished the last hopes of the Sandys party. The Commission 
adopted the views of Smythe and his supporters as to the shortcomings 
of the administration during the previous four years. Out of 4,000 
emigrants in that period very few remained, and those in a weak and 
miserable state®. Smythe, it was added, had resigned, leaving 1,000 
persons in the plantation. Therefore the Sandys party had to account 
for 5,000 inhabitants. Yet according to a return, addressed to John 
Ferrar by the secretary of the coimcil in Virginia, in February 1624, 
which would certainly not underestimate the numbers, there were at 
that date only 1,276 people in the colony, of whom 22 were negroes®. 
On this “census,” all that the Sandys party coxild show for the four 
years it had been in office was an increase of about 275 persons, as 
against 4,000 transported. Even if allowance is made for the possibility 
of the population of Virginia being overestimated early in 1619, the 
result is disastrous. Sandys, moreover, in the courts of the company, 
was wont to say that more had been accomplished from 1619 to 1622 at 
an expenditure of d£^10,000 than had been effected by Smythe at a cost 
of d6^80,000^. Verbally this was true, but in reality it was most dis- 
ingenuous. The outlay on account of the general stock may not have 
exceeded d&10,000, but the great bulk of the expense was defrayed oxit- 
side of this by particular adventurers. Taking this fact into account, 
the estimate of the capital from all sources, devoted to developing 
the plantation frpm 1619 to 1623, of between cfi*80,000 and d^?90,000, 
becomes intelligible®. This would compare with ^67,000 spent by 

1 Proceedings at a Quarter Court of the Somers Islands ” (composed of the 
Sandys party), Feh. 11, 1624: Manchester Papers, No. 39d. 

2 Records of the Virginia Company ^ ii, p. .501. 

3 Sir N. Rich’s Speech to the King: Manchester Papers, No. 397. 

^ Proceedings at a “ Quarter Court of the Somers Islands”: Manchester Papers, 
No. 398. 

Draft Report of the Commission on Virginia: Manchester Papers, No. 382. 

e State Papers, Colonial, iii. 2. ^ Records of the Virginia Company, ii. p. 31. 

® Draft of An Answer to a Declaration of the Present State of Virginia: 
Manchester Papers, No. 362. 
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Smythe on account of the general stock, and, if to that sum there be 
added the outlay by the Magazine and on particular plantations, it is 
not likely that the total expenditure during Smythe’s treasurership 
exceeded J^SOfiOO. Sandys should have been able to show very much 
better results, since, when he took office, many of the initial difficulties 
had been overcome, instead of which at approximately equal cost, under 
vastly more favourable conditions, he effected less^ 

On the report of the Commission it became clear that either the 
administration of the company or its constitution must be altered. As 
early as July 3rd, 1623, the Attorney-General was directed to inquire 
whether the company had not voided its charters, and on the 31st his 
investigation had been completed, when he gave his opinion that there 
were sufficient grounds for dissolving the corporation^. On October 8th 
the Privy Council by an order promulgated the King’s resolution to 
change the constitution of the company by the grant of a new charter, 
under which the government was to be vested in a governor and twelve 
assistants, nominated in the first instance by the Crown. At the next 
election the assistants were to choose those persons out of whom the 
King woxild select the new governor. Should the adventurers not agree 
to surrender the existing charters, receiving a new one embodying these 
modifications, it was plainly indicated that steps would be taken for the 
recalling of all grants in favour of the company®. An answer acceptable 
to the Privy Council not being forthcoming in what was held to be a 
reasonable time, a qico warranto was instituted which began on 
November 3rd^. The suit proceeded slowly, and Sandys determined to 
appeal to the House of Commons, in which he had numerous political 
allies. A petition was drawn up and approved at the court held on 
April 21st, 1624®. Allusion was made to the danger of ruin from the 
factions within the company, and in the words of the document, 
“ findinge nevertheless our selves in our body, as itt is now distempered, 
unable to be our owne phisicians without higher assistance,” appeal for 
such aid was made to Parliament. This petition was received by the 
House of Commons and, on April 26th, was referred to the con- 
sideration of a Committee. James L however wrote that he had already 
taken such steps as would rid the House of ^Hhe thorny business of 

1 The whole cost of the plantation up to 1624 is given in round numbers at 
£200,000 (Short Collection of the vmst ReTmrkable passages from the Criginall to the 
Dissolution of the Virginia Company, 1661, p. 2). In 1622 the whole outlay on the 
Bermudas was said to have been 100,000 marks (Becords of the Virginia Company, 
II. p. 48). 

2 State Papers, Domestic Correspondence, James I., oxlviii. 19, cn. 81. 

® State Papers, Colonial, ii. 46, printed in Becords of the Virginia Company, 
II. p. 469. 

^ Becords of the Virginia Company, i. p. 184. 


s Ibid,, II. pp. 520-8, 
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Virginia;’ so that the Committee did not meet\ Judgment was 
delivered in May against the company, and in the June following a 
Council was appointed by the Crown to administer the plantation 
The dissolution of the company was publicly announced in a pro- 
clamation dated May ISth, 1625®. 

Summary of Capital of the Virginia Company, 

The General Stock, 

Subscribed. Paid. 

£ s, d, £ s, d. 

To 1619 52,624 12 9 36,624 12 9^ 

After 1619 23? 10 0 

Total £52,862 2~9 

Divisions were in land according to the rates specified, supra^ p. 255. 

Subsidiary Joint-Stocks, 

The Society of Particular Adventure for Trcbffique with them of 
Virginia in a joint-stocky commtmly called the Magazme^ 1616-7, 

Capital subscribed and paid in three equal annual instalments £7^000 
Divisions to February 1623 £4,000 

Joint-Stock ^for Transpcnting of Men and Divers goods on a 
Fishing Voyage (1618). 

Capital subscribed £l,B00 

Joint-Stock for a Fishing Voyage (1620). 

Capital subscribed July 7, 1620 £1,000 

One-half of this amount was provided by the former adventurers, 
one-quarter by Southampton Hundred, one-quarter by the 
general stock. 

A Joint-Stock for a Magazine (1620). 

Capital subscribed £1,000 

4 

A Joint-Stock for Providing Apparel and other Necessaries (1621). 

On July 7, 1621, there had been subscribed £1,800 

1 Chamberlain to Carleton, April 30, 1624, Domestic Correspondence, James L, 
CLxiii. 74, also 46. Jmmmls of the Home of Comimm, i, pp. 775, 779. 

2 State Papers, Minute, Colonial Correspondence, 1609, p. 1. 

® State Papers, Proclamations, Charles I., No. 10. 

^ After the list was printed in 1620 several receipts signed by Smythe or his 
clerks were produced, which purported to be for payments on account of shares not 
included in this total. Mecords of the Virginia Company, i. pp. 552, 581, 590, 618, 
622, II. pp. 77, 97, 145. 
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A Jorni-Htock jbr a Glass Furnace in Virginia for making 
Glass atid Beads (16S1). 

On November 21 ^ I62I5 £500 had been subscribed and later 

there was ^^near £1^000 adventured” ... nearly £1^000 

A Joint-Stock for Transporting 100 Maids to Virginia to 
be made Wives (1621). 

On November 21, 1621, there was subscribed £800 

A Joint-Stock for a Trade in Furs (1621). 

The proposed capital was £900 to be paid up for three successive 

voyages. This was fully subscribed £900 

A Joint-Stock for Transporting SMp-Wrights to Virginia (1621). 

The total amount subscribed was ... ... ... £1,000 

Proposed Joi/nt-Stock to he known as ^^the Adventure for bringing 
home the Spanish Tobctcco’"’* (1622). 

The proposed capital was £15,000 

IVhich was later reduced to £8,000 

Proposed Jomt-Stock fcn^ the tobacco of the Virginia and 
Somers Islands Plantations (1622). 

Magazines formed for Relief of the Colony (1628). 

A. One formed hy the Sandys Party, for which there was sub- 

scribed by July 4, 1623 ... £727 

B. One formed by the Smythe- Warwick Party. 

D. The Somers Islands Company from 1625 to 1684. 

The outcome of the enquiry by the Commission of 1628, which led 
to the dissolution of the Virginia company, was not unfavourable to the 
management of the Somers Islands. Attention was drawn to the amount 
of the debt, which was returned at «£1,400, and it was ordered that 
*£^400 of this should be paid off by a levy of 4d. per lb. on the tobacco 
brought home in 1624^ Otherwise the constitution and administration 
of the company remained unchanged, and much may be urged in favour 
of this decision, since a small community, such as the body of planters, 
required some channel by which their interests could be effectively 

^ Lefroy, Memorials of the Bermudas ^ i. pp. 324-5. 
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represented to the authorities in England. This was provided by the 
partnership which existed between the shareholders in London and the 
tenants on their lands in the islands, whereby the former, in their own 
interests, would naturally use any influence they possessed in pro- 
curing as favourable treatment as was possible for the plantation. 
Further, with regard to the supply of the wants of the settlers by 
means of the Magazine, there was a similar compensatory action, since 
all the shareholders of the company were not members of this subsidiary 
undertaking, and in this way any tendency towards an undue raising 
of rates for English goods would be checked. Moreover, should such 
enhancement have happened, even those adventurers, who were interested 
both in the company and in the Magazine, might not gain by it on the 
whole, since, though the latter enterprize would benefit, they would 
tend to lose by a diminution of their rents caused through the increased 
price paid for stores required on their properties. 

The continuance of the' company, as well as the result of the delibe- 
rations of the Commission, meant that the Smythe-Warwick party 
remained in control of the enterprize, and, on the death of Smythe, 
Johnson became governor, and subsequently Warwick, who frequently 
filled this oflBce till the time of the Protectorate. One of the first 
matters to be settled, after the adventurers had emerged from the 
turmoil of the great struggle of the past six years, was the prevention 
of the manufacturing of a majority by the manipulation of voting- 
rights. It was determined in 1629 that shares could only be legally 
transferred by deed ^^ndented under the hand and seaP’ of the transferror, 
which was to be produced in open court, whereby it may appeare that 
the said share or shares of land, so sett over, are really and truly, without 
any sinister respect, to be passed over.’’ This method, it was expressly 
stated, was devised as being “a means to avoyd those inconveniences 
which have heretofore troubled the company by admitting tituler men, 
who indeed have been noe true owners of land^.**’ This order may not 
have been unconnected with an episode which happened in 1627, which 
for a time threatened the better relations that were in process of being 
established within the company. In 1626 John Delbridge, a share- 
holder who resided at Barnstaple, had fitted out a vessel which had been 
intended to visit the islands. This action was met by an order of the 
court that no ship from Bristol or Barnstaple was to carry tobacco 
from the Bermudas, and Delbridge replied by a strongly worded 
remonstrance ” to the company in which he claimed that he sold the 
planters ‘‘a better pennyworth*” than they could obtain from the 
London ship. To this it was replied that, by sending a small consign- 


1 Proceedings of a Quarter Court, June 24, 1629, MS. Rawl. D. 764, f. 23. 
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ment of goods, Delbridge had been able to buy the best tobacco, thereby 
securing the cream of the markets Finally a settlement for the time 
being was reached by an order of November S6th, 16^8, according to 
which adventures of goods ” might be made for the Somers Islands, 
provided that these were sent there in the company’s ships or such other 
vessels as were licensed by the court, and, in any case, all tobacco sent 
home was to be consigned in the former only-. 

Though the ‘^contract and salaries” proposed by Sandy s in 1622 
had not been completed, it was not long before a royal monopoly of 
tobacco was in existence, the rumom' of which in 1625 was related to 
have caused “a wonderfull dejectedness generally” in the Bermudas'*. 
The members of the company joined with owners of land in Virginia in 
the following year in refusing to accept the price offered by the Crown 
for the quantity which it was proposed to import annually from both 
plantations^ According to a calculation, made in reference to Virginia, 
it was impossible for the colony to maintain itself on its quota at the 
specified price®. The case of the Somers Islands was an even harder 
one. The population was between two and three thousand®, being 
nearly equal to that of Virginia ; and, with their tobacco liable to an 
imposition of 9<i. per lb., the returns were insufficient to support the 
settlers. Through the detention of a great part of the crop, pending 
payment of this imposition, many had been reduced to great distress 
and some were arrested for debt’. The shareholders, who since 1626 
had been receiving but little from their estates®, applied to Parliament, 
and the House of Commons, on June 19th, 1628, petitioned Charles I., 
pointing out that this imposition was contrary to the charter, being 
six times greater than that due from the company under this instrument, 
nor was a drawback on exportation from England allowed. It followed 
that tobacco was so overcharged that many planters were in danger 
of “perishing utterly,” and it was asked that the impost should be 
abated®. Little redress being obtainable, a bill was introduced in favour 

^ John Belbridge’s Remonstrance to the Court of Adventurers, June 12, 1627, 
printed in Lefroy, MemoricUs of the Bermudas, i. p. 443. 

2 md,, I. p. 472. 

2 Ibid,, I. p. 347. 

^ State Papers, Colonial, iv. 20. 

* Ibid,, IV, 45. 

® Smith, Gemrall Histm^ie, ii. p. 1^0. 

’ State Papers, Colonial, iv. 53. 

8 Letter of Company to the Inhabitants of the Somers Islands, Sept* 20, 1620, 
in Lefroy, Memm'iaU of the Bermudas, i. p. 397. 

** State Papers, Colonial, iv* 55. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
company itself assented to a rise in the duty on tobacco in return for the pro- 
hibition of the cultivation of it in England — cf. supra, p. 273. 
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of the company on February lOth, 16^9^ The difficulties of cultivating 
tobacco were increased by an order of the Privy Council in 1631, which 
decreed that ‘^only a moderate amount should be planted” and no 
more®. 

At this period some allowance must be made for a certain amount 
of exaggeration in the statement of the case of the persons interested in 
the islands, whether as shareholders or as planters. About 1629 both 
the population and the animals in the plantation were increasing, the 

forts were well maintained by the merchants here and the planters 
there — ^to be briefe, this isle is an excellent bit to rule a great horse.” 
The greatest complaint of the settlers was a want of variety of clothes, 
and it is noted that there were more men than women, though this 
phenomenon was described as “no great mischiefe, because there is so 
much lesse pride®.” It is evident that by 1636 some of the colonists 
had been sufficiently successful to have acquired funds to purchase shares 
of land, and, in that year, an order was made by the Quarter Court that 
no transfer of land should be legal, unless the seller had first offered to 
sell his shares to the company^ It had been noticed in 1629 that the 
land was beginning to be over-cropped®, and in 1639, owing to emigration 
from the islands, the company asked for an increase of its land-grant 
in Virginia so as to provide for the surplus population®. Meanwhile 
the supply of the colony by means of the Magazine had been made as 
little burdensome as possible. The company had to provide for the 
maintenance of the fortifications, the defence and internal government 
of the plantation. To meet the necessary expenditure it had the profit 
of the public land, which had been set aside for this purpose. The 
revenue, so obtained, did not pay all the expenses, and it had long 
been necessary to make a small levy of about Id. per lb. on the tobacco 
sent to England. For convenience of collection, the whole crop that 
was exported was to be carried only in the ships of the company, but 
by 1644, there was no restriction on the trade in other products of the 

^ The Proceedings and Debates of the House of Commons in the Sessions of Parlia- 
ment begun the twentieth of January^ 1628, collected by Sir T. Carew, London^ 1707 
p. U. ' 

® Lefroy, Memorials of the Bermudas, i. p. 621. 

^ Smith, Generali Historic, ii. p. 180. 

^ Some of the Bye-Laws made by the Govemour and Company of the City of London 
for th^ Plantation of th^ Summer Islands, humbly offered to Parliament PBrit. Miis. 
816. m. 181 ^ 

86 J* 

® Smith, Generali Historic, ir. p. 179. 

® Petition of the Company to the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 
July 28, 1639, in Lefroy, Memormls of the Bermudas, i. p. 667. 
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islands, and it is mentioned that the exports of cattle, hogs, fruit and 
provisions had been made open to all comers^. 

This little settlement did not escape the turmoil and confusion of the 
Civil Wars. From an early date in the history of the colony there had 
been religious difficulties, and in 1639 a shareholder was suspended from 
voting at the courts, on the ground of his having informed Laud 
of the nonconformity of the deputy-governor, most of the council and 
ministers in the Bermudas ^ As the struggle developed in England, 
feeling became heated in the plantation, and the different parties, each 
in turn, seized the crop of tobacco®. In 1650 the company was ordered 
by the Council of State to postpone the election of officers for the coming 
year^, and this command was repeated in the following year, and again 
in 1653®. At the latter date the colony was declared to be in rebellion, 
and the charter was superseded, seventeen persons being appointed by 
the Council of State to manage the company®. It was not long before 
those of the former office-bearers remaining managed to oust such as had 
been recently appointed’'; and, while the administration was disorganized, 
the colonists complained that they had not been properly supplied with 
the goods they needed during a space of two years®. 

The forfeitures during the Civil Wars, the Protectorate, and after 
the Restoration, led to considerable changes in the composition of the 
body of shareholders. By 1660 the majority of the founders of the 
company were dead, and in many cases their representatives sold the 
shares. A notable instance of this tendency arose in connection with 
the holding of Warwick (who had died in 1658) which was disposed 
of by his son in 1659® — ^a transaction which resulted in litigation 
subsequently. Many of the purchasers were residents in the islands, 
and gradually the shareholders in England became fewer and fewer. 
The position had now grown anomalous, since membership of the company 
was confined to those who held shares of land, and it seems probable 

^ A Declaration of the Bight Honourable Robert, Earl of Warwick, 1644 [Brit, Mus. 
E. 265, 6]. In 1659 it was necessary, owing to tlie destruction of cedar to prohibit 
the sale or use of this wood for any purpose, save the making of cases in which to 
pack the tobacco : Lefroy, Memorials of the Bermudas, ii. p. 126. 

2 Proceedings of a Quarter Court, Nov. 27, 1639, Colonial Entry Book, iii. 
p. 367. 

3 Lefroy, Memorials of the Bermudas, ii. p. 23. 

^ State Papers, Interregnum, Entry Book, xcii. p. 374. 

6 Ibid,, xLvii. p. 106 ; xovii. p. 88. 

® State Papers, Colonial, xiii. 14. 

^ Lefroy, Memorials of the Bermudas, ii. p. 88. 

s State Papers, Colonial, xiii. 38 (ii.). 

^ A True Relation of the Illegal Proceedings of the Somers Islands Company in their 
Courts, 1678 [Brit. Mus. 10,470 . e . 12], p. 1. 
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that by 1660 the majority of these were owned in the islands, yet the 
minority in London exercised the whole government, making orders and 
fixing the amount of levy for the defence of the settlement. It follows 
that a period had been reached when it was desirable that the charter 
should have been surrendered, but it was decided, after the Restoration, 
to continue the company, and some efforts were made to infuse vigour 
into the administration. By 1662 a subsidiary company, in addition to 
the Magazine, had been formed, knowm as the Admnturers in the Whale- 
fishing Design. In 1663 forty shareholders in the company had agreed 
to subscribe £50 each, but by November 1666 only d&l,000 had actually 
been paid. At that time i?2,000 had been spent, and the “ adventure 
was said ‘^of late to have taken good effect^*’’ By January 1668, 
liabilities of <£2,500 had been incurred ; and, through the neglect of the 
officials and their irregularities, the enterprize had resulted in loss^. 
The adventurers were not prepared to continue to bear calls, and 
the company offered to license any group of persons (whether 
members or not) who would pay a I’oyalty for the fishing. A small 
syndicate, composed of residents in the islands, took up this license 
on December 20th, 1671, which they transferred a few weeks later 
to Perient Trott, and in 1675 William White was the undertaker. 
Though oil was obtained, none of these syndicates made any consider- 
able profit®. 

There can be little doubt that there were various soui’ces from 
which friction might be expected, especially in so far as the court in 
London had drifted into a false position in being representative of a 
minority of the shareholders only. This trouble came through P. Trott, 
who, as early as 1656, wished to ship cedar fii’om his plantation in ships 
other than those of the company. About 1667 or 1668 he had in- 
directly’’ sent out a ship on his own account, for which the company 
claimed damages to the extent of £509. 2^., owing to his having fore- 
stalled the market in tobacco ^ Trott refused to pay this fine, forgetting 
that under an order of August 18th, 1658, the company was entitled to 
seize the goods or lands of persons in default®. This brought up the 
whole question of the title to the 20 shares which Trott had bought 
from Warwick in 1659. It appeared on further enquiry that these 
shares had been entailed, and therefore the court of the company 

1 Lefroy, Memorials of the Bermudas ^ n. pp. 203, 200, 245. 
lUd.^ II. p. 256. 

® Ihid.y II. pp. 302, 303, 357, 358, 437 ; The Case out Grteounce of Dimrs Merehantis 
and Others Members of the Bermuda Company and of the Planters within the said 

Islands Mus. — ' 

^ Lefroy, Memorials of the Bermudas^ ii. p. 325. 

** of the Bye-Laws... of... the Company. 
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oi'dered Trott to surrender them, on his receiving back again the same 
sum, namely ^£^600, that he had paid in 1659^. Trott greatly resented 
this finding, and he published a tract attacking the administration, 
which the company ordered to be burnt, when found in the Bermudas ^ 
The matter was not allowed to rest. Already Trott’s firiends in the 
islands had made an attack on the company in the General Assembly 
at St George'^s in 1673, accusing it of extracting from the inhabitants 
four times the amount of the public charges. It was said, too, that such 
action was due to the shares in England having fallen into the hands 
of traders and mechanicks,” who enhanced the goods, they sent out to 
the Bex'mudas, to an extravagant rate®. It was stated that the company 
in England only owned a small fraction of the land in the islands, and 
that the members were not suflScient to constitute a court according to 
the charter. There should have been a governor, a deputy-governor, 
and twenty-four assistants. Moreover, six of the latter were to retire 
annually, so that an attendance of thirty-two members was required, 
whereas, since only twenty shareholders resided in London, it was 
impossible to carry out these clauses, indeed it was contended that 
there had not been thirty-two members at a meeting of the court for 
the past thirty-two years. Further, the company was charged with 
taxing the inhabitants of the Bermudas for the benefit of the share- 
holders. According to one account it was out of debt in 1676, and the 
annual charge for government and defence was only <£400 ^ 

To some extent the agitation against the company was a fictitious 
one.* Trott, it is true, had some grounds for complaint, but the most 
energetic member of the opposition was Francis Burghill, who, as it will 
appear, was acting in his own interests, under pretence of assisting the 
colonists. By 1679 various complaints from the plantation were investi- 
gated by the Privy Council, which referred the matters in dispute to 
the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, before which body the 
company appeared on July 15th to answer the charges against it. To 
the allegation that petitions from the islands had been suppressed at the 
instigation of the executive in London, it was replied that this was not 
so, but that the local governor had been directed to send such documents 
with his remarks upon each heading. The company was censured for 
depriving persons, in the occupation of land, of their holdings without 

1 A True Relation of the Just and Unjust Proceedings of the Somers Islands Company 
in relation to Twenty Shares of Land^ 1676, pp. 1-5. 

^ State Papers, Colonial, xn. 62. 

3 Ibid.y XXX. 58, in Lefroy, Memorials of the Bermudas^ ii. pp, 382-5. 

^ A True Relation of the Illegal Proceedings of the Somers Islands Company in the 
Courts at London, 1678 [Brit. Mus. 10,470. e. 12], pp. 1-22. In 1662 Id. per lb. on 
tobacco yielded £850 a year, in 1684 £1,600 -State Papers, Colonial, liii. 146. 
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a due process of law'. If, too, as had been asserted, erasures had been 
made in the books in connection with such proceedings, it is clear that 
the action of the company in this respect was blamewoi-thy®. 

An attack was next made on Sir John Heydon, the local governor, 
for many acts that were said to be arbitrary, including the imposition 
of taxes, not authorized by the Assembly, and the imprisonment of 
Josiah Pitts, who had been aiding the opposition to the company in 
the Bermudas. The ai-ticles against Heydon were read before the 
Privy Council on November 21st, 1681, but “the King was pleased 
to remit the faults of the accused, he being an old man of fourscoi-e 
years®.” 

Burghill was acute enough to take advantage of the movement for 
the institution of quo warranto proceedings in 1682-4 to prosecute his 
case. He obtained a promise that, in the event of the charter being 
recalled, he should receive the office of local governor under the Crown^ 
and he was able to induce some of his supporters in London to under- 
take, “ on behalf of the inhabitants of the Bermuda Islands,” to free the 
Crown from all charges and to pay to the Exchequer duties of 4>^ per 
cent.® On November 22nd, 1682, a process of quo warranto was ordei’ed, 
but Burghill soon found that he was unable to obtain the help from 
the colonists on which he had counted. At a very early stage the case 
came to a stand for want of funds, and urgent letters were sent to the 
planters for money — “if only .£’80 or £*100” — ^“unless they intended 
to intail slavery on themselves and their posterity for ever®.” Since the 
people, who were supposed to be primarily affected, did not think it 
worth while to furnish evidence nor to contribute resources to fight the 
case, there was a probability that the whole agitation would collapse. 
Proof of some of the most damaging allegations was not forthcoming, 
as for instance that the company had ordered the cutting down and 
destroying of tobacco, when moi-e had been raised than was requhtid. 
Beyond sending a further petition “ against the intolerable oppres.sions 
of their Egyptian taskmasters,” and a confirmation of the offer of a duty 
of 4J per cent, to the Crown, the colonists showed small interest in the 
proceedings. Thus Burghill complained, on July 20th, 1682, that he 
had not received one word of news from the islands, “and,” he adds, 

' State Papers, Colonial, xuii. 58, 158 (i.) ; Colonial Entry Book, xvii. pp. 60-73 ; 
Lefroy, JMemonofe ofths Bermudas, n. pp. 466, 467, 469, 471, 473, 476, 477. 

® Instructions to Mr Righton, Dec. 31, 1681: MS. Bawl. D. 764. 

® Articles and Petition of the Inhabitants of the Bermuda Islands against Sir John 
Heydon : MS. Bawl. D. 764, f. 30. 

* Mr Francis Burghill’s Case: MS. Bawl. D. 764, f. 50. 

® BM., f. 32. 

® Letters of Francis Burghill and others : MS. Bawl. D. 764, ff. 35-40. 
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“ tho’ the company did deale with the divell, ’tis not possible they should 
intercept all the letters I have sent^.’’ 

The case at length was brought on in 1688, and, once it was pressed 
energetically, the result -was a foregone conclusion. Not only did the 
Crown stand to gain about «&500 fi'om the duty offered it, but the legal 
position of the company was quite untenable. It was in fact, as described 
by its opponents, nothing more than a rump of a corporation, with too 
small a stake in the plantation to secure a community of interest with 
the colonists. Thus, once the ownership of the majority of the shares 
of land had been acquired by persons resident in the Bermudas, a 
company, consisting of only a few merchants in London, became an 
anachronism. Perhaps the strongest argument in favour of its con- 
tinuance is to be found in the somewhat fictitious nature of the agitation 
against it, which was certainly not loyally supported by the majority 
of the inhabitants of the colony. Amongst these there were some 
actively hostile, some in favotu: of the company which they described 
as ‘^our nursing father^"’ and the remainder appear to have been 
indifferent. Eventually, though Burghill complained of being “still 
put to make bricks without straw*, he succeeded in obtaining a verdict 
against the company, though not in securing his own appointment as 
governor, whence, in April 1685, he endeavoured to foment a new 
agitation to deliver the people “quite from the Hydra, for tho’ the 
body and all its heads be dead, you are still wrapt in the tayle, where 
most poyson lies^” 

^ Burghill to Trott, July 20, 1682: MS. Rawl. D. 704, f. 40. 

2 State Papers, Colonial, xiivi. 96. 

* BurghiU to Trott, Sept. 7, 1684: MS. Rawl. D. 764, f. 48^. 

^ Burghill to Righton, April 30, 1685 : Ibid,, f. 50 b. 
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SECTION III. THE COLONIZATION OF THE 
NOETHEEN POETION OF THE MAINLAND 
OF AMEEICA. 


The plantation of the sea-board of America north of the territory 
of the first Virginia company proceeded contemporaneously, but on 
slightly different lines. Owing to certain circumstances, the result 
already achieved by the Vh'ginia company was only accomplished, after 
a longer interval, by three different groups of organizations in the north. 
It will be remembered that the original grant of 1606 provided for the 
fomadation of two colonies, both known as the “ Virginia ” plantations — 
the First or London colony being that the history of which has already 
been dealt with. The Second, Plymouth or Northern colony under this 
patent, though authorized to start as early as the first, did not effect 
any permanent settlements and confined itself to trading voyages. It so 
happened that by 1619 no colony had been founded and a new company, 
the Corporation of New England was formed. This organization went 
to the opposite extreme, as compared with its predecessor the Second 
Virginia plantation.” If the first was too little enterprizing, the second 
endeavoured to do too much. Enormous grants of land were made as 
dividends to the shareholders or in return for cash payments by non- 
members. Such huge estates could not be settled, unless in most cases a 
subordinate association were formed. Several such associations became 
later of great importance, as for instance the New Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay companies. Owing in part to the fact that the 
planters in these subordinate undertakings were animated by political 
ideas, differing from those of the membei's of the New England company, 
and partly to the main object of the latter body having been carried 
out once the land-dividends were made, it was dissolved in 1635. These 
tliree stages might be described by naming the Second Virginia company, 
an exploration syndicate, the New England corporation as the develop- 
ment or promoting organization, and the different companies and 
individuals, who received grants from it, as the actual colonizing agents. 
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A. The Seooni) ''VmaiNiA’’ Colony (1606-19). 

The Virginia ’’ patent of 1606 had provided for the formation of a 
second colony, which might be planted between 38® and 45® and was 
to be organized by those residing in Plymouth and the other western 
and southern out-ports.'*'’ It is possible that this fact accounts for the 
slow progi'ess made at the beginning of the undertaking, since there was 
difficulty in procuring capital and in securing the co-operation of persons 
resident in the different cities that were intended to participate in the 
enterprize. 

The most prominenb and energetic member of this company was 
Sir John Popham, the Chief Justice; and, largely by his efforts, a ship 
was sent out as early as August 1606, which was followed by a further 
expedition in October, bringing supplies for those who were now supposed 
to be established as the nucleus of a plantation. As in the case of the 
contemporary voyages of the southern company, there were assured 
hopes,’’ founded on infallible reason,” of finding a passage to the Pacific 
and of obtaining valuable minerals L The first expedition was captured 
by the Spaniards and the second returned home. The outlay is described 
as having involved *^^no small charge” on the adventurers, and it was 
stated that a sum of not less than ^5,000 would be required as com- 
pensation from the Spaniards to make good the loss®. Undeterred by 
this disappointment, the adventurers raised funds for another expedition, 
consisting of between 100 and 120 persons, which sailed in May 1607, 
reaching the Sagadahoc on August 16th. Here a settlement was 
established, a fort built and preparations made for discovex*y and trade^. 
The winter proved to be exceptionally cold, a part of the stores had been 
lost in a fire at the fort, and the settlers were depressed by the death of 
their leader. News was received in England by February 1608 that the 
situation of the plantation was desperate^ and in the following October 
the last of the planters embarked for England. It is related that, while 
the capture of the first expedition “ did much abate the rising courage 
of the first adventurers,” the return of the settlers was '"a wonderfull 

1 A Brief and Tome Halation of the Dueovery of the North Pao^t of Vwginia^ by 
Mr John Brereton, London, 1602, in Collections of the Massachusetts Hist Soe,y 
3rd Series, viii. p. 101 — cf. suborn, pp. 248-9. 

® Sir Fernando Gorges to Capt. Chalons, March 13, 1007, printed in Brown, 
Genesis of the United States, i. p. 90. 

** The Sagadahoc Colony, compo^ising The lielation of A Voyage into New England, 
edited by Henry O. Thayer, Boston (Prince Society), 1892, pp. 13, 195. 

^ Sir F. Gorges to Sir R. Cecil, 7 Feb. 1008, Jbid,, p. 137. 
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discouragement” to the supporters of the enterprize\ At this stage 
most of the adventurers abandoned the undertaking, but a few continued 
to fit out ships. Sir F. Popham was the leader of one syndicate, which 
continued till 1611. Sir Fernando Gorges, either independently or in 
partnership with others, sent out expeditions till 1614, and, according to 
his own account, the result yielded ‘^nothing to his private profit” for 
what ^^he gained one way he lost another I” 

There was at this time every prospect that voyages to the northern 
parts of America would be discontinued. The experience of eight years 
seemed to show that colonizing was impracticable, and no considerable 
commerce had been established. There was however one consideration 
which operated towards the fitting out of ships for this district, namely 
the popular interest that had been aroused by the possibilities of the 
fishing-trade. Before the end of the sixteenth century, Yarmouth had 
reached a considerable degree of wealth and importance, altogether based 
on ^Hhe harvest of the sea,” whence a contempoi'ary writer sings the 
praises of “ the puissant red-herring, the golden Hesperides red-herring, 
the Maeonian red-herring®.” The success of Yarmouth was exceptional 
and the profits of the Dutcli from fishing aroused a considerable amount 
of jealousy. It was said in 1601 that there was greater wealth in the 
British seas than in the Spanish Indies — according to one estimate 
150,000 persons in the Low Countries made a living from the fisheries, 
according to another as many as 400,000, while it was alleged that the 
duties on fish in Holland in one year were more than all the customs of 
England in four years'^. Again from 1612 to 1615 attention was re- 
directed to this question, and it was frequently said that the Dutch 
found ^Hheir chiefest trade and principal gold mine ” in fishing. It was 
calculated that, taking the cost of a buss at £ 500 ^ it should yield a 

^ A BrmfBBlatmi of tU Discovery and Plantation of New England by the Presidenit 
(md Council^ 1622, in Mass, Hist Soc. Coll,^ 2nd Series, xx. pp. 3, 4 ; Sir Fernando 
Gorges mid his Province of Maine, by J. P. Baxter, Boston (Prince Society), 1890, i. 

p. 207. 

2 ^ Brief Narration of the Originall Undertakings of the Advancement of Planta- 
tions into tlm Parts of America, especially shewing the Beginning, Progress a 7 id 
Continuance of that of New England, by Sir Fernando Gorges, Loudon, 1058, in 
Collections of the Maine Historical Society, ii. (1847), pp. 23-7. 

® Nashds Lenten Stuff, containmg the Descnption and first Pro-creation of the 
Town of Great Yarmouth, London, 1599, in Harleian MisceUany, vi. pp. 139, 
162. 

* PoKcies of State Practised in Divers Kingdoms for encrease of trade and 
traffiqne beyond Seas, by John Keymor [MSS. Edin. Univ. lib., Laing MSS., Div. n.. 
No. 52], ff. 3, 22-4 ; ObeemUiom touching Trade and Commerce with the Ilollandere, 
1601, in McCullongh’s Tracts on Commerce, 1869, p. 22 ; John Keymor' s Observations 
upon the Dutch MsMng about the Year 1601, in The Phmiix, London, 1707, pi). 223 
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profit of about =^550 when employed in this industry*. An estimate of 
the same period for the American fishery showed that the return on 
o 6 ^ 2,000 might be as much as 0 & 45 OOO in six months and was scarcely 
likely to be less than ^2,000, independently of furs or other com- 
modities obtained from the natives, whence it may be expected in time 
to equalize your Hollanders gains, if not exceede them^.” These 
anticipations proved somewhat optimistic, still it is recorded that a 
fishing voyage by Smith in 1614 gave a return of <£^1,500, which in all 
probability yielded a satisfactory profit^. Gradually ships began to sail 
for the coasts of northern Virginia for the fishing in increasing numbers. 
There is mention of four ships sent from London and two from Plymouth 
in 1615 and of eight in 1616, some of which are recorded to have met 
^^with good success^.” Again in 1618, 1619, and 1620 there are 
references to vessels returning well fraught and “ having made good 
voyages’’ from the point of view of the owners®. 


B. The Council established at Plymouth m the County 
OF Devon for the Planting-, Ruling, Ordering and 
Governing of New England in America (1620-35). 

Though the North American fisheries were beginning to yield good 
returns the project of planting a colony in this region had not been 
forgotten. John Smith advocated the re-naming of the territory, north 
of that assigned to the first Virginia company, as “ New England,” and 
he claimed that he succeeded in interesting Charles, Prince of Wales, in 
the project*. In 1616 there was published a Description of New 
England which urged the establishment of plantations there^ The 
following year Smith made an effort to raise capital for a new experiment 
in colonization, but without success®. For the next two years nothing 
was effected, capital was diflBcult to obtain, and suspicions were rife that 

* OJ' WishiTig the Sects and Oon/oertniff Waste into WeaMh^ 1612, £jngiands Wa^ to 
win Weaith cmd to Employ Ships tmd Marriners, by Tobias Grentlenian, 1614 (in 
Harleicm Miscellany, in. p. 378), The Trade’s Increase, by J. R., 1615 (in lUd., iv. 
p. 202), Britakis Buss, 1615, in Arber, English Gamer, in. pp. 635-6. 

^ The Generali Historie of Virginia, Mevj England and the Summer Islands, by 
Captaine John Smith, Glasgow, 1907, n. pp. 22-3. 

3 lUd., n. pp. 3, 4. * PP- 53, 64. 

•> Ihid., n. pp. 64-6. ^ Ibid., n. p. 6o. 

Tracts and other JPapers relating principally to the Origin, SetUement, and Progress 
of the Colonies in North America, edited by Peter Force, Washington, 1836, vol. n., 

^^'o^Generall BRstorie, n. p. 63 ; Sir Fernando Gorges and his Promnce of Maine, by 
J. P. Baxter, Boston (Prince Society), 1890, i. p. 100. 
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all was not well with the Virginia company. According to the statement 
of Gorges “ men could not be drawn to adventure in actions of that kind 
where they were assured of loss and small hopes of gain*.” The back- 
wardness of support was alleged as the cause determining the constitution 
of a new organization which was created by a patent dated November 3rd, 
1620, incorporating the Council estMiahed at Plymouth, in the County of 
Devon for the Planting, Rvlmg, Ordering and Governing of New England 
in America. This body was to consist of 40 members, nominated by the 
Crown, who were to be “ persons of honour or gentlemen of blood,” with 
the exception of a few merchants. The limits, assigned to the council, 
difFered to some extent from those previously granted to the second 
Virginia company. Instead of extending from 38° to 45°, the territoiy 
now opened to settlement lay between 40° and 48° N.® 

It was no doubt intended, as in the earliest Virginia charter’, that the 
influence of the council would be used to procure the subscription of 
capital, and negotiations were b^n with a group of merchants who 
were to provide =^100,000. By May 31st, 1622, the council decided 
that security should be asked as a guarantee that the financial engage- 
ments would be carried out, and on July 5th it was known that such 
security was unlikely to be forthcoming*, since there was a marked 
opposition to the council in the western towns where it was proposed 
the money was to be raised*. Contemporaneously with this project, some 
capital was provided by the raember-s of the council themselves, each of 
whom was to hold one share on which ^£*110 was called up. Further, a 
subsidiary stock was initiated to fit out a ship and pinnace for fishing 
(subscription in which was optional), the shares being £50 each. It is 
clear that unless the members were prepared to venture large sums 
individually, it was unlikely that a plantation would be established 
through the efforts of the council once the negotiations with the 
merchants had been broken off. No one took up more than a single 
share in the general stock, and, on November 27th, 1622, less than 
.£1,600 had been adventured in this and the fishing voyage’. Many 
refused to pay the sums due for their shares and there were frequent 


* A Brief Narration of the Origimtl Undertakings of the Admneemerd of Ptanta- 
tions, ill Collections of the Maim Hist Boc,, ii. p. 35 . 

2 state Papers, Colonial Entry Book, me. p. 1 ; printed in Hazard, mtorical 
OollectionSy i. p. 103— ef. supra^ pp. 247, 299. 

® The Minutes of the New England Company. The fragments of these docu- 
ments were printed by Charles Deane m the Publications of the American Antiguarian 
5 oc^ 3 /. The references below are to a volume of these at the British Museum 
entitled Becords of the Council for New England. 

^ A Brief Relation of the Discovery and Plantation of New England by the Ih-esident 
and Council, 1622, in Mass. Mist. Soe. Coll., 2nd Series, ix. pp. 13 14 

’ Records of the Council for New England, p. 27. * 
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complaints of lack of funds from this cause. On June SSth, 16^3, the 
fishing vessel could not sail through want of money, and it was only 
dispatched, after considerable delay, by the raising of a loan of 2,000 
marks from six members of the council^. 

Meanwhile, quite independently of the council, a colony had been 
established within its territory, consisting of the settlers brought by the 
Mayfloimr. They had procured a grant from the Virginia company 
and sailed from England in August 1620. On November 19th they 
were in the vicinity of Cape Cod, and a landing was made at Plymouth, 
the place at which they decided to settle, on December 21st^. 

This plantation, though ultimately sanctioned by the New England 
company, had been formed upon different principles from those that 
governed the operations of the latter body. These took two main 
directions — the one in relation to fishing and the other directed towards 
one aspect of colonization. The American fishery had grown in 
popularity, and in the last years of the reign of James I. was giving 
excellent results. The general system on which voyages were financed 
was to divide the proceeds of the expedition into three equal parts. 
One of these w^as assigned to the crew, another to the owner of the ship, 
and the third to the undertakers and organizers of the voyage, who 
provided the necessary gear and materials®. The capital outlay for this 
last was returned at o^SOO for a ship of 200 tons, manned by 50 men, or 
06^420 for one of 100 tons, and it was estimated that the return on the 
former sum would be as much as <561,340 in about nine months ^ In 
practice the profit varied from 20 per cent, to 50 per cent, and even, in 
exceptional cases, was as much as 300 per cent.® It was said that the 
merchants of the West country had left all other trades for this and had 
quickly grown rich through it®.” As many as 35 ships were employed 
in the industry in 1622, and some years later the number had grown 
to 50 The council thus found a profitable branch of commerce con- 
nected with the area over which it exercised control; and, under the 
plea of supervising and regulating the fishery, it was decided to impose 
a license of 5 per cent, (or according to another account of d65 on each 
30 tons of shipping) on all vessels, not owned by members of the 
company®. Taking the number of vessels at 40 and the average tonnage 

1 Ihccyrds of the Goumil for New E^igland^ pp. 16, 31, 32, 48^, 48®. 

2 For a short account of the finances of this settlement vide infra^ p. 311. 

^ A Voyage into New England begun in 1623 a/nd ended in 1624, by Christopher 
Levett, 1628, in Mass, Hist, Soc, Coll,^ 3rd Series, viir. p. 186; Smith, Gmerall 
Uistorie, n, p. 81. Levett, A Voyage into New England, p, 186. 

^ Smith, Generali Historie, ii. p. 82. 

® Levett, A Voyage into New England, p. 186. 

7 Smith, Generali Historie, n. pp. 68, 76, 182. 

8 Becords of the Cmncilfor New England, p. 18 ; Smith, Generali Historie, ii. p. 182. 
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at 150, this would yield an annual revenue of i?l,000 a year, supposing 
it was found possible to collect the whole amount. As against this 
charge on the owners of ships, the council was supposed to provide 
fortifications, to settle disputes and to facilitate the work of the 
fishermen. 

As this industry progressed, there was a tendency to conjoin it with 
a temporary type of colony. The fishing voyages up to 1623 were 
limited to a season of only eight to ten weeks. It was contended that, 
if a vessel of 200 tons were sent with supplies, which would enable the 
men to remain in New England for a year, the charge on the under- 
takers would only be increased from d&800 to <£1,026. ISs. 4d., whereas 
fishing could be carried on for five months and the total catch would be 
at least doubled. Thus the third, falling to the undertakers, would 
realize <£2,680, giving a very large clear profit, apart from the products 
of the labour of the planters during the months they were not engaged 
in fishing^. 

The formation of temporary fishing settlements was one aspect of 
colonization under the council. There was another which was based on 
the idea that this body might make a large grant of land to some persoxi 
of influence, who would form a subordinate association which would 
provide capital for the actual planting. Thus in 1622 the province of 
Maine was granted to Sir Fernando Gorges and John Mason®. In the 
summer of 1623 Christopher Levett, one of the council, had formed a 
scheme under which he proposed to take into partnership 60 persons, 
who were to provide funds for transporting 60 planters to settle on 
6,000 acres, granted to him, on which a city was to be built and named 
York®. Meanwhile the payments of the members of the council 
remained in arrear, some of them alleging that “ they have nott their 
shares for which they are to pay^.” To meet this complaint it was 
arranged that, as in other plantation companies, a dividend of land 
should be made. The whole area was divided into 40 lots. Since, 
however, the council, at this time, numbered less than 40 and more than 
20 it was decided that only twenty of the members were to draw the lots. 
The division falling to each would thus consist of two lots of land. 
One of these the adventurer was entitled to retain as his own. dividend. 
The other he held in trust with the right of nominating a suitable 
person ; and, on the latter paying for a share in the general stock, the 

1 Levett, A Voyage into New England, in Mass. Hwt Soe. OolL, 3rd Series, 
VIII. p. 186. 

® State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, mx. pp. 101-8. 

® Eecorde of the Council for New England, p. 46 ; State Papers, Colonial, 
II. 32. 

^ Records of the Council fiyr New England, p. 48^. 
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land was to be transferred to him. If however no such nomination was 
made by Michaelmas, the council reserved to itself the right of appointing 
an adventurer for this second lot^. The drawing duly took place at 
Greenwich, in the presence of the King, on July 29th, 1628% but, as 
far as can be judged, the adventurers were unable to establish any 
considerable settlements on the extensive territories allotted to them. 

For nearly five years little progress was made, and it was not till 
1628 that there is mention of farther efforts by the council. On 
February 11th Charles I. ordered a contribution to be levied for the 
plantation of New England^ and it would appear that there were 
some attempts to raise a new stock, since application was made to an 
adventurer for J^88. 6^. 8d., ^^one third” of his subscription, in order 
that a contemplated voyage might not be prejudiced^ From this time 
onwards extensive grants of land were authorized, several of which were 
important, as for instance that of March 19th, 1628, of Massachusetts 
Bay®, and those of November 7th, 1629, to John Mason, and of 
November 17th to Mason and Gorges®. The former was the basis 
of the Massachusetts Bay company and one of the latter constituted the 
title of the Laconia company^ It was formally resolved by the council 
in 1681 that no more small patents of land should be granted^ and in 
the following year some steps were once more taken with a view of 
securing the co-opei'ation of such merchants as were found to be well- 
affected and willing to take pains®.” The council however had not won 
the support of the mercantile classes and, as time went on, the difficulties, 
under which it had laboured through want of resources, became ac- 
centuated by the varying religious and political ideals of the colonies 
which had already been established. There was ^Hhe distressed and 
struggling ” Puritanism of Plymouth and the vigorous and aggressive 
Puritanism ” of Massachusetts^®, while in other plantations there was an 
Anglican preponderance. Moreover, since the council had, in the main, 
confined itself to the promotion of independent subordinate plantations 
it is clear that, when the titles to these had been granted, it had divested 
itself of the functions for which it had existed. Accordingly, on 
February 8rd, 1685, the members agreed to surrender their patent on 
condition that the Crown would recognize the divisions of land that had 

1 Bemads of the Council for New England^ p. 481 2 xud,, p. 48*. 

^ State Papers, Sign Manual, Charles I., v. 1. 

* State Papers, Colonial, iv. 49. ^ Ihid,, iv. 42, 43. 

® Colonial Entry Book, mx. pp. 109-14, 116-21. These and other grants of the 
Council are given in a convenient form in The English in America — The Puritan 
Colonies, by J. A. Doyle, London, 1887, i. pp. 430-4. 

7 Tide infra, pp. 312-16. 

8 Becords of the Cmmdl for New England, pp. 50-3. ® lUd,, p. 62. 

The Cambridge Modern TTistory, vii. p. 14. 
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been made^ The resignation of the charter was accepted by Charles I. 
and by May 5th the council had ceased to exist, as a corporate body* 
While its history had been characterized by a want both of vigour and 
initiative in administration, its dissolution was accompanied by no 
marked change in the situation. In order to complete the sketch of the 
joint-stock planting of New England during this period, it is necessary 
to glance back at the career of the active colonizing agencies, namely, 
the Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, and Laconia companies. 


C. (i) The Adventurers to New Plymouth in 
New Enoland (1620). 

The earliest of the settlements in New England after 1619 was that 
of the Puritans who landed from the Mayflower. Since many of these 
emigrants were without any considerable means, the financing of the 
venture presents some features of interest. For various reasons the 
Nonconformists, who had taken refuge in Holland under the leadership 
of Brewster and Robinson, desired to establish a little colony of their 
own in the New World. Funds were required for the transportation of 
the emigrants and for the starting of the plantation. The necessary 
sum was larger than could be expected from the donations of philan- 
thropists, though, as has been shown®, considerable sums had been given 
by such for religious and educational purposes in Virginia, therefore it 
was decided to procure capital by means of a joint-stock company. In 
the Puritans, there was a compact body of would-be settlers ready 
to hand and it was expected that the gain from fishing and trading 
would give content to all ” who provided for the transportation of the 
colony®. There being no charter from the Crown, an agreement was 
necessary, defining the relations of ‘‘ the personal adventurers to those 
who provided the greater part of the resources required for the 
enterprize. There were three different interests involved. First the 
claims of those who subscribed capital, but did not join in the ex- 
pedition, secondly those who sailed as personal adventurers and were 
able to take with them ^10 in money or a supply for the voyage which 
would be valued at £10, and thirdly those emigrants who needed to be 
provisioned at the expense of the company. It was judged equitable 
that all three classes should be accepted as partners in the fruits of the 
undertaking; and, on the basis of the experience of the Virginia 

^ jRecords of the Council of New Englmd, p. 67. ^ Vide mpra, p. 271. 

3 Melation or Journal of the Begmmng and Froceedinge of the JUhnglish Fkmtatiovi 
settled at Flymouth in New England by certain English Adventurers both Merchants mid 
Others, by G. Mount, Loudon, 1022, in Mass. Mist Boo. Coll, 2nd Series, ix. p. 62. 
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company, it was calculated that a fully equipped settler might be 
landed in America at a cost of <5^20, divided into two equal portions, 
representing the one the cost of his passage, and the other that of his 
outfit and provisions. This determined the unit of capital as being 
c6*10, at which amount the share was fixed. Every adult colonist was 
rated as if he had contributed this amount, while those who went with 
the expedition and who had money or provisions to the amount of <£^10 
were credited with a like sum and therefore ranked as owners of two 
shares. Children, between 10 years of age and 16, were to be given 
one half-share each, those under 10 were to have no share but, when the 
division of land was made, these were to receive 50 acres of unmanured 
ground. There were protracted negotiations regarding the method of 
dealing with the plantation. It was agreed that for seven years there 
should be no division of land. The emigrants proposed however that 
they should be allowed to own the houses they built and any gardens 
adjoining them and that they should be allowed two days in each week 
to work on their own account. These terms were considered imfavour- 
able to those adventurers who remained at home and one of them 
withdrew his subscription of *£500, whereupon an agreement was signed 
in the form that all the land settled, as well as all profits, were to belong 
to the joint-stock and that, after the expiration of the specified period, 
the capitall and profits, viz, the houses, lands, goods and chattels be 
equally divided amongst the adventurers^.” The word equally” in 
this clause is somewhat obscure and from the context it is clear that it 
must mean equally amongst the shares,” since otherwise the stipulations 
concerning double shares would be useless nor would there have been any 
inducement for those adventurers, who did not join the expedition, to 
have paid for more than a single share. 

This type of constitution started firom the basis of the half-profits 
system ” — ^that is the method of colonization whereby the owner of the 
estate received half the gain, the other half being retained by the 
colonists he sent out to work the land for him. It will appear below 
that there are grounds for believing that, at the time of the sailing of 
the first expedition, it was expected that the whole number of shares 
would be about equally divided between the emigrants and the other 
adventurers. But in so far as the agreement related to capital as well 
as income, by making the planters shareholders, it went beyond the half- 
profits system, and this aspect of the arrangement at once introduced a 
dual control of the undertaking, which tended towards friction. Those 
adventurers, who did not intend to join the expedition, numbered about 
70 and they formed themselves into a society which elected a president 

1 History of Plymouth Plantation, by WUliam Bradford, Boston, 1856, pp, 45, 47 ; 
Hazard, Historical Collections, i. p. 87. 
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and treasurer. These officials were afterwards chosen annually and they 
managed ordinary business ” ; while, for more weighty affairs,” the 
assent of the whole company was required \ On the other hand the 
shareholders, who were personal adventurers, elected a governor and 
assistants^ so that as soon as the colony was established, at least half the 
shares were represented by a president in England and the remainder by 
a governor in America. 

Information, relating to the finances of the company, is vei'y in- 
complete. In June 1620 some of the original adventurers had 
withdrawn their subscriptions and others were in arrear®. It was 
calculated that there were 150 persons to be transported, but there 
was at this time only 06 ^ 1,200 adventured, not counting cloth, stockings, 
shoes &c., so that it is added ‘^we come £S00 or £4i00 short^.” It is 
plain that this estimate is framed on the basis of taking the cost of 
transporting each settler at c£^10. This would require J*l,500, of which 
only <£*1,200 had been adventured in cash. When the whole sum was 
paid, there would be created on this account 160 shares, owned by the 
subscribers in England and, if 150 emigrants had actually sailed, 
approximately the same number would be assigned to them. To the 
shares so arrived at, there must be added those coming into existence 
on account of the ^‘provision” of adventurers of their persons or for 
adventurers at home who subscribed commodities, instead of casli. 
Thus, at this time the total number of shares would be divided almost 
equally between those who emigrated and the others who only provided 
financial support. 

The expenditure on the transportation of the emigrants in 1620 was 
not the end of the financial commitments of those shareholders in 
England who were not personal adventurers. Further settlei*s wei'e sent 
in 1621 or 1622®, while the departure from the original plan of planting 
under the Virginia company ultimately involved considerable expense. 
Between the date of the sailing of the Mayfloxver and the landing of 
the colonists, the district in which they established themselves had been 

^ Smith, Generali Eistorie^ 1907, n. p. 92* 

2 General History of New England, in Molss, Hist. Soc. Coll., 2nd Series, v, p. 00. 

® Robinson to John Carver, in Bradford, Hist, of Plymouth Plantoitim, 1856, 
pp. 47, 48. 

* Robert Cushman to John Carver, June 10, 1620 (New Style), HAd., p. 56. llie 
cloth, &c., was the provision” of those personal adventurers who claimed a second 
share, or was subscribed by other non-personal adventurers whose capital was in the 
form of commodities, not cash. 

® Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England, edited by N. B. Shurfclelff, 
Boston, xn. p. 5. The emigrants of 1628 may not have been transported at the cost 
of the general stock, since they were not members of the company but rented laud 
on condition of paying half the proceeds to the joint-stock. 
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granted to the New England council^, and therefore it became necessary 
to secure a patent from the latter body. This was obtained on 
June Ist, 1621, in the name of John Pierce and his associates. That 
deed conveyed 100 acres of land for every person transported, augmented 
by a like amount for every person remaining three years in the settle- 
ment or who died there, with 1,500 acres for public land®. A further 
patent was obtained by Pierce on April 20th, 1622, and he executed 
a deed poll to himself, to which the adventurers were not privy^. His 
action in this matter has been the subject of somewhat severe comment, 
but, as far as can be judged, without good reason. From all that is 
known of the methods of the council, no patent was obtainable from it 
without a consideration being paid, and since the Plymouth Adventurers, 
even at this time, were in want of funds, it is by no means improbable 
that Pierce safeguarded himself by refusing to give a complete title 
to the gi’ant until he had been reimbursed. The adventurers ac- 
cordingly agreed to pay him £500 for his interest^ whereupon application 
was made to the council which recognized the Plymouth colony as 
entitled to the greater part of the patent granted to Pierce®. 

Thus by 1623 the colony was legally established and in the 
plantation itself considerable progress had been made. Though the 
first landing had been effected in mid-winter, the season had been milder 
than the average®. In 1623 a concession was made, affecting the relation 
of the individual planters to the joint-stock, by granting them small 
allotments of lands (as provided in the first form of the agreement) 
which became their own property, under an arrangement made in the 
following year^. Otherwise, the constitution remained unchanged and it 
was specially provided that the fur-trade should be carried on in the 
exclusive interest of the joint-stock®. By this time the adventurers in 
England had become dissatisfied. In 1622 they had, with a few 
exceptions, agreed to increase the amount of their adventures by one- 
third®, but not long afterwards Weston had disposed of his shares, 
while, at the end of 1623, all pleas for further financial assistance were 
met by ‘Hhe invincible difficulty’’ that no more money would be 

^ Vide supra^ pp. 302-3. 

® The First Plymouth Patent^ edited by Charles Deane, Cambridge, Mass., 1854, 

pp. 9-12. 

3 Records of the Council for New England^ pp. 43, 44. 

* Deane, The First Plymouth Patent^ p. vii. 

® Records of the G<mncil for New England^ p. 45. 

® Wood, New England's Prospect^ 1634, in Publications of the Prince Society^ 
Boston, 1865, p. 5. 

^ Records of the Colony of New Plymouth^ xii. p. 6. 

® History of Plymouth Plantation^ by William Bradford, Boston, 1856, p. 144. 

Ibid,, p. 116. 
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subscribed. From their point of view, the investment had proved 
unfortunate. Though it was alleged that goods sent to the colony were 
invoiced at 40 per cent, advance on cost price the returns from the 
plantation were not considerable. As yet the settlers were able to 
produce little that could be sent home and beyond this there were only 
occasional consignments of timber, the profits of trade with the Indians 
and the proceeds of fishing voyages^. The failure of the undertaking as 
a commercial enterprize resulted in divisions amongst the adventurers 
in England. ‘^‘Factions” had broken out amongst them, they were 
described as a company “ broke in pieces ” and the greatest paii: had 
wholly deserted the colony®.’’ In 1625 there was no possibility of 
raising a new stock, which had been suggested, and the undertaking was 
in debt to the extent of d6^1,400^. Those of the colonists, who were 
shareholders, on their side also felt aggrieved. They complained that 
.the plantation had not been supplied and that results were expected 
too soon. Gradually the opinion began to gain ground, both in 
the colony and in England, that at the explication of the seven years, 
mentioned in the original agreement, the joint-stock should be dis- 
solved. There remained the question of terms. At a meeting of the 
adventurers in England on October 26th, 1626, they agreed to accept 
<i&l,800 for their interest in the plantation, payable in instalments of 
06*200 a year beginning at Michaelmas 1628. Eight of bhe leading 
colonists became personally responsible for the discharge of this 
obligation. They in fact purchased the shares owned in England, as 
trustees for the adventurers in the colony. It was agreed on 
January 8rd, 1628, that the division of land of 162S should be con- 
firmed, and each person, entitled to one share, now received a dividend 
of 20 acres. The cattle belonging to the late joint-stock were also made 
over to the settlers on certain conditions. The remainder of the old 
stock” was to be kept undistributed for ten years when the original 
amount, with half the increase, was to be divided, the other half of the 
profit being reserved for the use of the poor®. 

Precise information is wanting as to how this composition compared 
with the sums originally adventured by the English shareholders. 
John Smith stated that the general stock employed in 1624 was 
‘‘about i6*7,000®.” From the context it is clear that this means the 

^ Bradford, Hist of Plyimuih Plantation, 1856, p. 201, 

2 Ibid,, pp. 196, 201 ; Smith, Generali Historie, ii. p. 65. 

® Bradford, Hist of Plymouth Plcmtation, 1856, pp. 157, 196, 

* Ibid., pp. 166, 200. 

^ PsQords of the Colony of New Plymouith, xii. pp. 0-16 ; Hazard, (JoUecUom, i. 
pp. 179, 180 ; Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantatim, p. 212 ; A Chronological 
History of New Hngland, by Thomas Prince, Edin., 1887, iv. pp. 21, 22. 

® Smith, Generali Historie, n, p. 91. 
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sums adventured by the shareholders in England, either as payment for 
their shares or as loans to the company^. The latter item at thi^ date 
amounted to ^1,400, leaving «5£^5,600^ as the share capital according 
to Smith'^s figures. In the composition, the colony became responsible 
for the amount of the debt then outstanding (which was reduced to 
c£^600) so that the payment of d&l,800 was available as against the 
share-capital. It may have been that the Massachusetts Bay company 
in making a similar arrangement at a later date^ was following the 
precedent of the Plymouth Adventurers. Now it is known that the 
sum paid by the former to the English shareholders was one-third of 
that adventured. If the ratio was the same in the agreement of 1626-7, 
it would follow that the total share capital owned in England by the 
Plymouth Adventurers was <£5,400, and on this supposition Smith’s 
statement is, on the whole, confirmed^. To some extent a similar result 
can be reached independently. In June 1620 £1,200 in cash had been 
adventured besides commodities, possibly the total actually received 
before the expedition sailed was larger. Then there were the voyages, 
bringing further settlers, to be provided for and also the expenses of the 
patent. Probably additional subscriptions were received till the end of 
1621, and then in January 1622 the capital adventured was increased 
by one-third. After this date, owing to the dissensions amongst the 
members, it seems likely that no more capital was obtained by the issue 
of shares and that such, as was required for trade, was raised by 
borrowing. The reduction of the debt from £1,400 in 1624 to £600 
in 1627 shows that the produce of the colony, by the sale of which this 
payment was ejffected, had been of a nett value of £800 in three years. 
The joint-stock at this time may have also obtained some additional 
revenue from fishing voyages sent out either by members or by others 
under license. 

^ This account differs from that of Mr Doyle {The English in America — The 
Puritan Golmies, p. 56) who includes in the estimate of d67,000 the personal shares 
of each emigrant, 

2 If any profit had been made at this time which was used for the extension of 
the colony this sum in the text should be diminished in proportion. 

3 Vide infra^ pp. 814^15. 

^ Estimated amount of 

Shares held in England ? £5,400 

Debt (1624) £ 1.400 

Total outlay £6,800 

This compares with the sum mentioned by Smith as furnished by the adventurers in 
England of about £7,000.” 
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C. (ii) The Governoe and Company op the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England (1628). 

Very soon after the joint-stock of the Plymouth Adventui’ers was 
assigned to the trustees on behalf of the personal adventurers, another 
Puritan colony was in process of formation. This undertaking was itself 
founded on a previous partnership which had been started as a fishing 
settlement at Cape Ann as early as 1623. After three years’ trial the 
venture was found to be unprofitable, but some of those interested 
believed that, if pursued on a larger scale, the scheme might result in 
the building up of a promising plantation. Accordingly, application 
was made to the New England council by a group of prominent 
Puritans, and on March 19th, 1628, a patent was granted them, covering 
the land from the Merrimac to three miles south of the Charles River 
and, like the other titles of this council, extending from sea to sea\ 
More partners were assumed and a stock raised. By this means an 
expedition of 60 men was dispatched, under the command of 
John Endicott, to take possession of the land, granted by the patent. 
While preparations were being made at the plantation to receive an 
influx of settlers, the adventurers in England were busy attracting support. 
Owing to the overlapping of grants by the council of New England, it 
was feared that the title of the company to its lands might be assailed 
and therefore application was made to the Crown for a charter. This 
instrument, which was dated February 27th, 1629, explicitly confirms 
the patent of the council and creates a corpoi’ation under the title of 
the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New E}igl(mL 
The government was committed to a governor, a deputy-governor and 
18 assistants. Four general courts were to be held annually and the 
company was not limited to. any fixed meeting-place. Other comets 
might he held once a month or oftener and could be summoned by the 
governor. The quomm consisted of seven members, of whom the 
governor or deputy must be one®. It appears that the total member- 
ship of the company was about 110®. The extant minute book opens in 
the month that the charter had been signed, and some of the earlier 
proceedings, during the eleven months the company had been in existence, 

^ State Papers, Colonial, iv. 42, 43 ; printed in The History qf Aew England^ by 
Daniel Neal, London, 1720, pp. 122, 123. 

® State Papers, Sign Manual, Charles L, x. 16, printed in Eecords of the 
Governor and Company of the Massachmetts Bay, edited by N. H. Shurtleff, Boston, 
1853, I. pp. 3-11 ; Eutchimon Papers {Publications of the Prince Society, 1865), 

I. p. 1. 

® Archteologia Americana, iii, p. cxxxiv. 
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can be gathered from it. The terms, upon which capital had been 
subscribed, were that the shares were to consist of each ; and, when 
the land came to be divided, each shareholder should be entitled to 
200 acres upon the first distribution and in addition he was to obtain 
50 acres for every servant or labourer he transported to the colony. 
Emigrants, who were not adventurers but who paid their own passages, 
were also to receive 50 acres Steps were at once taken to send a re- 
inforcement to the colony and explicit directions were framed for the 
direction of the local executive, regarding religion and trade. Some 
disappointment was occasioned by a group of adventurers resident in 
Boston. They had promised to provide *^400 towards the joint-stock, 
but, on the eve of the sailing of the ship, they communicated with the 
company asking that the terms of subscription should be modified. 
Ten of them offered to take up a half-share each by paying £250 to 
the joint-stock, while they undertook to adventure in their particular’’’ 
about £250 more — ^that is to furnish goods for trade to be sent at their 
own risk with the expedition. That the company, while assenting to 
this proposal, ^Hhought it prejudicial to the general stock by the abate- 
ment of so much mony thereoutV’ i»ay be readily understood when it 
is noted that this undertaking, like most of its contemporaries, had 
begun to suffer from want of capital, due at least in some measure to 
the failure of the adventurers to pay the instalments on their shares. 
After the departure of the expedition of 1629, it is noted, on June 17th, 
that 0^1,500 was needed and, to meet pressing claims, ^^745 was borrowed^ 
When a ship was required on July 38th, the funds of the company could 
not pay the amount necessary and eleven members made the purchase, 
taking eighth or sixteenth shares in the vessel^. In September attention 
was drawn to the large amount outstanding on instalments of the share- 
holders, and on October 16th mention was made of the great debt on 
the joint-stock®. When preparations were being made for the great 
expedition, which was to sail on March 1st, 1630, the financial stringency 
became accentuated — ^i?3,000 was wanted in November 1639, and of this 
sum as much as J’1,900 was due from adventurers who were behindhand 
in making the payments they had promised®. TVo methods were adopted 
to facilitate the voyage. In order to minimise the delay in starting, 
which had been hitherto a fruitful source of expense, it was agreed that 
all those, who had pledged themselves to join the ships, should be subject 
to a penalty of £S for each day they were late in arriving at the port of 
embarkation ^ Further, many of the adventurers agreed to double the 

1 Records of the Oo. of Mass, Bay, i, pp. 4:2, 4:3. ^ Ibid,, i. p. 28. 

3 Ibid,, p. 46. ^ Ibid,, p. 47. ® Ibid,, pp. 54, 67, ® Ibid,, p. 62. 

7 A true coppie of the Agreement at Cambridge, Aug. 29, 1629, in Hutchinson 
Papers {Publications of the Prince Society, 1865), i. p. 27. 
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amount of their subscriptions to the joint-stock^. With regard to the 
constitution of the company, it was thought desirable that the seat of 
the government should be transferred from England to the colony and 
counsel advised that this course would not be contrary to the provisions 
of the charter. But in making the change, it was important that the 
rights of those shareholders, who did not propose to emigrate, should be 
protected. On October 15th, 16^9, it was proposed that the monopoly 
of the fur-trade should be reserved to the joint-stock for seven years 
and that the cost of fortifications and ministers should be borne equally 
by the shareholders and the planters®. On further consideration, it was 
seen that this scheme required revision. If the joint-stock were to be 
continued, it would need to be considerably increased and it was judged 
improbable that sufficient additional capital would be forthcoming**. 
On the other side, it was suggested that the joint-stock should be wound 
up by selling the remaining assets, but as against this plan there was 
the difficulty that some of the property was not of a nature for which a 
ready market could be found, while other parts of it (such as foi-ti- 
fications and landing-stages) had a value only for the colony in its 
corporate capacity. A third course was propounded which was borrowed, 
in part, from the experience of the Plymouth Adventurers, namely, that 
a group of ^‘undertakers” should take over the management of the 
joint-stock for seven years and, at the expiration of that period, they 
were to be bound to repay their principal to the adventurers. Further, 
in order to induce men of standing to undergo the trouble and risk, it 
was suggested that the “undertakers” should have the monopoly of half 
the fur-trade, as well as the whole of that in the making of salt, the sale 
of goods from the magazine and the transporting of passengers, provided 
their rates were reasonable. When these different schemes came to be 
debated at the court held on November SOth, the third was received 
with most favour, but it was subject to the objection that it was 
believed that most of the original capital had been lost^. Accordingly 
a committee was appointed consisting of five adventurei^s and five of 
those, provisionally chosen as “ undertakers,” to value the assets belonging 
to the joint-stock. This body reported that, in their opinion, the joint- 
stock was then worth only one-third of its nominal amounts This 
decision was received with dismay by those adventurers who had recently 
doubled their subscriptions. They contended that the second stock had 
been provided for trading and that there should not have been such a 
large depreciation in so short a time. The complaints of the share- 
holders were met by the stipulation that, besides receiving one-third of 

^ lUcordB oftJm Co, of Mass, Bay, i. pp. 62, 66. 

2 lUd,, r. p. 55. ‘ 3 u p. 62. 

4 im,, 1. p. 63. 6 lldd,, X. p. 64. 
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their capital, they should retain their right to a land-dividend and that 
this was to be doubled, that is that each subscriber of d6?50 should be 
entitled to receive c£^16. 13,y. at the end of seven years and in 
addition 400 acres of land. Thus the cost of the division of land would 
have been only %0d, per acre to the shareholder. By this change in the 
form of the composition, the undertakers ” were not bound, during the 
seven years, to make good previous losses, and it was decided that, instead 
of the monopolies previously suggested, they were to receive 5 per cent, 
on the profits of the joint-stock, while it was mider their manage- 
ment. At the expiration of the seven years, the assets belonging to this 
stock together with any profit remaining, after the payments due to the 
adventurers had been made, were to be divided amongst the colonists or, 
presumably in the case of property not of a divisible nature, to be 
transferred to the governor and assistants on behalf of the whole body 
of the settlers^ 

These arrangements having been made, the necessary resolutions 
were passed for transferring the government of the colony to America ; 
and, on the “ undertakers ’’ taking possession of the corporate property 
as trustees for the colonists, the company ceased to exist as a joint-stock 
body. The charter, however, was utilized as the legal basis of the 
constitution of the plantation for the regulation of its government. 
The discharge of the obligations of the ^^undertakers” towards the 
adventurers was considerably delayed and for a number of years there 
were many financial details, under the agreement of December 1629, 
which remained unsettled^. 

C. (iii) The Company of Apventurbrs for Laconia (1629). 

The only colony of any degree of importance, originating from 
members of the New England council, was later than either of the 
Puritan plantations. The leaders in this enterprize were Gorges and 
Mason. Both had been interested in a patent, granted in 1622, but this 
instrument had not been utilized for plantation purposes by the grantees. 
After a long experience of fishing, Gorges turned his attention to the 
establishing of a colony, and on November 17th, 1629, he, together with 
Mason, obtained a patent of all the territory on the rivers of the 
Iroquois, to be called Laconia. Ten days before. Mason had secured a 
grant of the land lying between the Merrimac and Piscataqua rivers®. 

1 Records of the Co. of Mass. Bay, i. pp. 65, 68, 70. Mr Shurdeff, the editor of 
the Minutes, regards the charge of 5 per cent, as constituting a species of preferred 
stock (mde Index). It is clear that it was a payment for their exertions and risk as 
managers. ® Archceologia Americana, in. p. cxxiii. 

3 The 'Ekiglish in America — The Puritan Colomcs, by J. A. Doyle, London, 1887, 
X. p. 431. 
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The governing idea in this enterprize was the discovery of a route by 
the rivers and lakes for bringing furs to the coast, and hence the name of 
“ Laconia Besides the two founders, there is mention of seven 
London merchants who were associated with them in the venture®. 
Probably there were other partners, and the whole body was known 
as the Company of Adventurers for Laconia^, In 1630 an expedition 
was sent into the interior, but it failed to discover a water-way to the 
fur country. Though nothing tangible had been accomplished the 
leader. Captain Walter Neal, sent back glowing accounts of the future 
prospects of the company and a settlement was effected, not on the 
territory to be named Laconia, but at Piscataqua on the patent of 
Mason. The right of the company to tnake this change was confirmed 
by a further grant from the New England council, dated November 4th, 
1681 1 Within a short period a number of schemes were either in 
operation or under consideration. Both planters and cattle had been 
sent out, fishing was being carried on for the company and had turned 
out profitable, while a revenue was derived from licenses for this industry 
to ships that visited the settlement. A manufacture of potash was being 
started and a considerable quantity of furs had been obtained, while the 
partners had good hopes of discovering mines®. Side by side with these 
various activities the search for a route to the fur country was continued, 
but, after three years’ trial, some of the adventurers became disheartened, 
and at a meeting in December 1633 there had been some suggestions 
that the lands should be divided and the other operations of the 
company abandoned®. A few of the partners were unwilling to abandon 
the hope of participating in the fui*-trade and Mason believed that not 
only could the previous losses be made good but a profit was obtainable, 
when the route by the lakes had been founds Accordingly, it was 
decided that no land-division should be made for the present, but in 
May 1634 all the adventurers, with the exception of Mason and Gorges, 
refused to furnish more capital, and it was decided to pay off the servants 
and divide the moveable property®. There was a considerable stock of 
cattle and sheep, as well as a number of cannon and boats®. About the 
same time all the land north-east of the harbour of Piscataqua was 
divided amongst the shareholders^®, and it appears that at this time, or 
soon afterwards, the company was dissolved. 

1 Armrica PairUed to tfm lAfe^ by Fernando Gorges, in OoU. of the Maim MisL 
(1847), II. p. 66. 2 Captain John Mason (Prince Society, 1887), p. 56. 

® State Papers, Colonial, vi. 35. 

^ Records of the Comml for Nem England^ Nov. 4, 1631. 

® Captain John Mason (Prince Society, 1887), pp. 65, 67. 

® Ibid., p. 75. 7 <74^ 8 p. 330. 

® New Hampshire Records, i. p. 113. 

Captain John Mason (Prince Society, 1887), p. 329. 



SECTION IV. ATTEMPTS TO COLONIZE NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, NOVA SCOTIA AND CANADA. 

The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and Planters 
OF THE Cities of London and Bristol for the Colony 
OR Plantation in Newfoundland ( 1610 ). 

The Undertakers of the Plantation of New Scotland 
(Nova Scotia, 1621 - 33 ). 

The Company of Merchant Adventurers to Trade to 
Canada ( 1627 ). 

Mention has already been made of the early efforts of Gilbert to 
establish a colony in Newfoundland and of its failure^. It was not until 
1609 that renewed attention was directed to this district. In that year 
John Grey, a prominent Bristol merchant, succeeded in interesting a 
number of those who were alive to the possibilities of plantations in his 
scheme and on April 27th, 1610, a charter was granted to the Treasurer 
and Company of Advenkirers and Planters of the Cities of London amd 
Bristol for the Colony or Plantation in Newfoundland^, This document, 
while granting ownership of land occupied and the usual privileges, 
specially excepts the fishing off the coast, which was to remain open to 
both English and foreigners. Grey’s expedition failed to establish itself 
but the patent was kept in being, for, in 1615, Vaughan purchased some 
territory from the company, which he named CambrioP. This expedition 
resulted in failure. Then in 1628 Sir George Calvert, afterwards Lord 
Baltimore, obtained a grant from the King and he began a settlement at 
a place he called Avalon at an expenditure of ^^2,500^. In 1629 
Baltimore gave a most gloomy accoimt of the rigours of the climate, 
saying that his house had been a hospital all the winter and that at one 

^ Vide mpra , pp. 241-3. 

State Papers, Docquet, James I. ; Calendar , Colonial , 1574-1600, p. 9 
^ A IJistory of Newfoundland , by L. A. Anspach (1827), p. 86. 

^ Ibid ., p. 87. 
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time 50, out of 100 persons, had been sick. He therefore petitioned the 
King to give him a new grant in Virginia^. The patent asked for was 
made out to his son and successor and became the foundation of the 
proprietary colony of Maryland. Baltimore continued to retain his 
plantation in Newfoundland but it was the last effort made at an 
organized settlement during this period. 

The territory to the north of the grant of the New England 
company was within the sphere of French influence and Fernando 
Gorges formed the idea of founding another British company to settle 
beyond the New England grant so as to act as a bufier colony. He 
communicated this idea to Sir William Alexander, afterwards Lord 
Stirling, a Scottish nobleman, to whom he suggested that this enter- 
prize should be undertaken by Scotsmen. Alexander replied that, as 
there was already a New France, a New Spain, a New England, this 
venture ought to be launched as a scheme for the formation of a 
New Scotland*^. Accordingly on September 10th, 1621, Alexander 
received a charter conveying to him all lands between New England 
and the great river of Canada (the St Lawrence)®. It is noticeable, 
in this grant, that instead of the clause conveying lands “ not in the 
occupation of any friendly Christian prince,” Alexander describes the 
patent ^‘as designing lands to him in that part which hath been 
questioned by the French,” This charter was made out to Alexander 
personally and it was not until later that he assumed partners. 

He started in 1622 but, being driven from land by contrary winds, 
was forced to winter in Newfoundland. The following year a survey of 
the coast of the mainland was made but no settlers wei'e left behind, 
when the ships returned to Scotland^. The enterprize suflered from 
want of capital, and other means failing, Alexander applied to James I. 
for authorization of a rather remarkable scheme. In view of the success 
that had attended the plantation of Ulster, through the ofler of the title 
of Baronet to those who contributed a certain sum, it was decided to 
apply the same system in the case of the Nova Scotia venture. James 1. 
was favourably disposed to this suggestion and in 1624 a proclamation 
was made at Edinburgh, which stated that the planting of Nova Scotia 
being ane fitt, warrandable and convenient means to disburding this 
his Majesties said ancient Kingdome of all such younger brother and 
meane gentlemen quhois moyens ar short of thair birth, worth or 

1 State Papers, Colonial, v. 27 ; Calendar^ Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 101. 

^ B&yal Letters, Charters and Tracts relating to the Colonisation of New Beotlajid, 
1621-38 (Bannatyne Club, 1867), p. 11. 

® Ibid,, p. 14, and Charter in Appendix ; Sir W, Alexander and American 
Colonisatim, by E. F. Slafter (Boston Prince Society, 1873), p. 127. 

♦ Bxyyal Letters, Ohirters and Tracts, relating to the Cohmisatim of New Scotland, 
p. 15. 
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myndis, who otherwayes most be troublesome to the houses and freindis, 
from whence they ar descendit (the common ruynes of most of the ancient 
families) or betak thameselfis to forren warke or baisser chifts to the 
discredite of thair ancestouris and cuntrey,*” such persons are recom- 
mended to join with Alexander in the enterprize^. The conditions were 
that each undertaker should pay Alexander 1,000 marks Scots for his 
past charges, and £,000 marks Scots to provide capital for a new 
expedition as well as giving bond to bring with him six sufficient” 
colonists. In return, the contributor was to receive a land-grant in 
New Scotland and the dignity of being a baronet of Nova Scotia — a 
title which still exists. 

The payments made, when reduced to sterling, came to ofi^lOO for 
each undertaker for the furtherance of the venture (£,000 marks Scots) 
and, since there were 88 knights up to the end of 163£, this should have 
provided a capital of over ^6^8,000. Most of the undertakers however 
took seisin” of their land-grants at Edinburgh and did not join in the 
expeditions personally. Still the funds subscribed in the first two years 
were expended in the fitting out of expeditions and by 1630 a 
settlement had actually been effected at Port Royal (now Annapolis) in 
Nova Scotia^ 

Mention of this place involves a reference to two other colonizing 
bodies, the one French and the other English, In 1603 a French 
nobleman, de Mons, had been appointed Lieutenant of New France and 
in 1605 he had founded Port Royal®. In 1613 emissaries of the 
Virginia company had destroyed this post^. Then came the foundation 
of the Compagnie des Cent Assodes de la Nouvelle France on d^i Camada 
in 16£8®. This company, or its predecessors, had the intention of 
fortifying Port Royal but the cannon sent from France for this purpose 
were intercepted by an expedition of the company of the Adventurers to 
Canada®. 

This left the site vacant for the Scottish undertakers, but, at the 
same time that the fort there was being built, Alexander had sold aU 
his interest in the patent to Claude St Estienne, a French Huguenot, 
on the condition that he should hold from the Scottish Crown, for a 
consideration that has not been recorded’^. On the conclusion of the 
French treaty of 163£, Charles I, ceded the sovereignty of Acadia, 

^ Roijal LetterSy Ghm^teo’s and Tracts, relating to the Colonisation of New Scotland, 
pp, 20-1. ^ p. 94. 

3 Les Gramdes Oompagnies de Commerce, by Pierre Bonnassieux, p. 347, 

^ Cambridge Modem History, vii. p. 72 ; The Genesis of the United States, A Series 
of Historical Manuscripts now first printed, edited by Alexander Brown, London, 
1890, II. pp. 698-700. 

® Les Grandes Compagnies, ut supra, jx 353. ® Vide infra, p, 320. 

7 Rmja! Letters, Charters and Tracts, relatingio the (Jolomsation of New Scotland, p. 95, 
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Canada and New France to Louis XIII., and the Scottish settlers 
received directions to give up Port Royal. In return the persons 
dispossessed were to receive ^6^10, 000. If this amount was ever paid, 
which is doubtful, the undertakers would have received their capital 
back, for this sum would cover both the payments they had contributed 
to the undertaking as well as the outlay of Stirling. In addition they 
retained their titles of Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia^. 

In 1627 a company, described as the Company of Adventurers to 
Canada^ had been formed^. This may have been a subordinate branch 
of the Nova Scotia undertaking, but it is much more probable that it 
was an independent, but related venture. The Nova Scotia patent 
referred to the territory from the most northerly point of the New 
[England company’s lands to the St Lawrence; and the Canada company, 
by agreement with the patentees (Alexander was a member), was 
designed for trade and planting in the vicinity of the St Lawrence. 
The fact that the capital was found by London merchants and that the 
expedition started from England tends to show that, though this body 
was connected with the Nova Scotia plantation, it was a separate 
undertaking*. 

This company received a commission from Charles I. for the solo 
trade with the ^^Gulf and river of Canada” together with authority to 
plant there (always saving the previous grant to the New Scotland 
company) and to seize ships and goods of the French or Spaniards, 
also to ^^displant” the former^. The expedition started in 1627 under 
the command of Captain David Kirke. He succeeded not only in 
trading with the natives for furs but in conquering all Canada except 
Quebec. The ships returned in 1628 and in the following year a fresh 
venture was started and Quebec was captured*. 

These voyages occasioned considerable friction with the French 
merchants. They claimed that some 6,000 furs, which Kirke had 
brought to London, had been taken from them, while the English 
contended that these had been obtained by trade*. The Admiralty 
ordered that the company should not dispose of the skins till the 
matter was decided, but it was alleged that emissaries of the adventurers 
broke open the warehouse and sold some of the furs. On the conclusion 
of the peace of 1632 the territorial acquisitions were given back to 

^ Bxyyal LetterSy Charters and TractSy relating to the Oolonisation of New likoilandy 
p. 99. 

2 The First English Conquest of Oamday by Henry Kirke, London, 1871, p. 28. 

3 State Papers, Colonial, vi, 15 ; Calendar y ColmkUy 1574-1600, p. 100. 

^ Ibid,y V. 1-3 ; Calendar y Golonialy 1574-1660, p. 96. 

s lUd,y VI. 15 ; CalendaTy Golonialy 1574r-1660, p. 100 ; Franoe asid hhigland in 
North Ame9wt, by Francis Packman, Boston, 1865, Part x. p. 402. 

c State Papers, Colonial, v. 96; Calendar, Golonialy 1 574-1 (K)0, p. 117. 
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France and England undertook to compensate the French traders for 
the losses sustained. There is mention of a sum of J*14,880 paid under 
this head in 1632. Charles I. resented this settlement, and it is recorded 
that he disavowed the transaction as not justifiable,” yet required the 
arrangement to be carried out immediately^ In 1638 the Canada 
company counter-claimed <£^4,417. 2,^. 6d. from the French merchants, 
though whether they received it is doubtful®. 

These indications, slight as they are, tend to show that, although 
the company obtained no direct territorial acquisition from Kirke’s 
“ conquests,” it gained considerably financially. For, since the English 
government accepted pecuniary responsibility for the proceeds of the 
furs seized by the agents of the company, it follows that this under- 
taking was able to retain the money received for the sale of them. 
This was likely to have exceeded both the compensation and the 
original capital subscribed®. 

After the privateering expedition of 1629, several trading vessels 
were sent out, and in 1631 the company petitioned the Admiralty 
against some ships which proposed to trade within the limits assigned to 
it^ On an enquiry being made, it was found that the interlopers had 
already been to Canada and had prejudiced the natives against trading 
with the English, and that the chief persons in the venture had been 
warned by the company of its claims and rights ^ In 1632 the Privy 
Council ordered that one of the interlopers should pay a fine to the 
company of 6^^200 and another one of 400 marks, but without 
expecting any of their assents®.” 

In 1633 a formal patent was granted to the adventurers (but without 
an incorporation clause) conferring on them the monopoly of the trade 
to the river and gulf of Canada, in beaver and all other skins, for 31 
years Having obtained this formal acknowledgment of its position, 
the company hoped to prosecute its grievances against the French. On 
applying to the governments, the adventurers received the impression 
that, after the recent peace, neither was prepared to take a strong stand 

' State Papers, Correspondence, France, 1632, April 19 ; Calendar , Colonial, 
1574r-1660, p. 142. 

® Ibid,, Colonial, vi. 76; Calendar, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 166. 

^ In 1660 it was stated that, by the evacuation of the Canadian territory at this 
time, the Kirkes and their associates had been damnified*' to the extent of £60,000. 
Stale Papers, Minutes of the Committee for America, Colonial Papers, xiv. 37 ; 
Calendar, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 488; Kirke, Firet Englieh Conquest of Canada, p. 83. 

State Papers, Colonial, vi. 4, 5. 

<* Ibid., VI. 33 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 136. 

® Ibid., VI. 66 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 165. 

UM., Minute Colonial Correspondence, 1607, Jan. 9 ; Calendar, Colonial, 
1674-1660, p. 165. 
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in the matter, and the traders had learnt that they might right 
themselves and let the strongest carry it.” The English company then 
asked for a commission authorizing them to right themselves,” by 
ejecting the French settlers and holding any territory they might 
conquer. It is significant that it was proposed that the grant asked 
was to pass no further than the Privy Signet ‘^that it may not be so 
publicly known^.” There is no record of the powers applied for being 
accorded and it is probable that, with the growing strength of the 
French company, this small English body found it more and more 
difficult to prosecute its trade. 

^ State Papers, Colonial, ix. 1, 2 ; Calendar^ Colmialp 1574-1660, p. 219. 
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SECTION V. COLONIZATION IN SOUTH AMEEICA, 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 


A. The Governor and Company op Noblemen and 
Gentlemen op ENaLAND por the Planting- op Guiana 
(or the Amazon Company, 1619). 

Interacting with the idea of English planting of the New World 
there were other economic motives which, to a considerable extent, 
determined the time at which efforts were made to effect settlements 
at different places. The dominant notes of enterprize at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century were the fishing trade and gold mining. 
The former stimulus was an important element in directing English 
adventurers to the northern part of America (as for instance to 
Newfoundland and New England), while the hope of gold discoveries 
sent ships first to the southern portion, e,g. to Virginia and Guiana. 
This was the foundation of Raleigh’s expeditions to these regions, and it 
has already been shown how the same desire hindered the progress of 
the Virginia company at firsts 

Besides Raleigh’s voyages to Guiana, there was another attempt to 
exploit this district by a small syndicate, founded by Robert Harcourt, 
who sailed with an expedition in 1609. Treaties of friendship were 
arranged with the natives, and many discoveries were made, until there 
came reports of certain golden mountains which, in the words of 
Harcourt, filled the minds of my company so full of vain expectations 
and golden hopes, that their insatiable and covetous minds, being 
wholly set thereon, could not be satisfied with anything but only 
gold-*.” The prospects were considered promising by those who were 
interested in the scheme. They believed that, on a plantation being 
established, cotton, tobacco, sugar, as well as valuable dyes and drugs, 
could be obtained from it, in addition to which traces of gold and 
silver had been found®. The associates were confident that they would 

^ Vide mpra^ pp. 244, 249. 

A lielatim of a Voyage to Guiam^ by Robert Harcourt, 1613, in IJarleian 
MkeeUany^ vi. pp, 4r)/>, 408. 

y IbUL, pp. 463, 408. 
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recover their outlay with treble recompense and steps were taken to 
procure a patent from the Crown* T.his grant endued Harcourt and his 
associates with the land planted between the Amazon and Essequibo®, 
The members of the syndicate soon discovered that they could not 
command sufficient capital for the enterprize, and in 1613 subscriptions 
were invited from the general public. As in the Virginia company, 
persons might become interested in the plantation either as adventurers 
of their persons or of money, and in the latter case the share was fixed 
at £1% lO^s, In both instances the member of the company was 
entitled to a division of land of 500 acres®. It was also provided that 
anyone might subscribe smaller sums, with a minimum of 10^., receiving 
land in proportion. For the first three years there was to be no 
division of the profit made, and at the expiration of that period one- 
quarter of the gain was to be divided amongst the adventurers and the 
remainder was to be utilized for the advancement of the plantation. 
During the next seven years the ratio was to be reversed, three-quarters 
being divisible and the other quarter reserved for the improvement 
of the settlement. When the undertaking had been in operation for ten 
years, it was provided that it shall be free for everyone to make the 
best of his allotment at his own discretion by himself or else to trade 
and deal in common as he did before with others, which perhaps will be 
most convenient for all small adventurers.’^ These terms applied only 
to those who subscribed before the second expedition sailed; such as 
came into the company, after that date and before the third voyage, 
received a land-dividend reduced by one-fifth. The penalty for late 
subscription continued progressively, so that the adventurer who applied 
for a share on the eve of the departure of the sixth expedition 
obtained only 100 acres for each share he took up. 

Harcourt had intended to send out six supplies to Guiana, but it 
appears that only one of these actually started. This was in 16T6-7^ 
Then came Raleigh’s unfortunate venture of 1618, in which Harcourt 
was one of the chief adventurers. 

On the failure of Raleigh’s last expedition to Guiana, the hopes of 
an English settlement there were not allowed to languish, for in 1619 
there was a ‘‘great project” for the formation of a plantation company 
on “ the River Amazon, near Guiana.” Capt. North, brother of Lord 
North, and many noblemen were interested in the venture®. This 
expedition aroused the hostility of Spain, and, on representations being 
made, James I. issued a proclamation of May 15th disavowing the 

^ Harcourt, Bslatim of a Voyage to Guiana;, in Harleian Miemllmiy^ vr. p, 454. 

2 Md,, p. 478. 3 p. 479. 

^ The Genesis of the United States^ by A. Brown, ii, p. 910. 

® State Papers, Domestic Correspondence, James I., ovni. 85; Vtdendm^ (hlonial. 
1574-1660, p. 21, 
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company^ In 1620 North returned to England well fraught V’ but 
he was summoned before the King in May and the patent was sus- 
pended^. North was committed to the Tower in January 1621 and the 
goods were seized. In August of the same year the freight of the ships 
was released and the proceeds were subsequently divided amongst the 
shareholders^. In view of the protest of the Spanish Ambassador in 
1619, no active steps were taken for some years, although in 1623 a 
statement was made showing that there were, at that time, English 
settlers in the coimtry which was not actually occupied by the 
Spaniards®. In 1626 North and his associates succeeded in obtaining 
the promise of a new patent and proposals were issued inviting subscrip- 
tions which might be either d&150, d&lOO or £50, This grant was 
signed on May 19th, 1627, and a company was thereby incorporated as 
the Governor and Company of Noblemen and Gentlemen for the Plantation 
of Guicma^ with the usual powers. At this date there were 55 members ; 
this would make the capital something over ^5,000®. 

During the next three years the company was engaged in prosecuting 
its business, but it soon began to discover that to succeed further capital 
was necessary. The prominent members were deeply engaged in other 
colonizing ventures and the problem of raising capital presented serious 
diflSculties. In 1629 it was proposed that Charles I. should advance 
^48,000 in three instalments in order to send 3,000 men and 100 pieces 
of ordnance. In return the company was prepared to pay the King 
and his successors c£50,000 a year for 21 years, beginning four years 
after the first contingent of settlers had started’^. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the company could have carried out its part of the 
bai*gain; but, in any case, the state of the royal resources totally precluded 
the advance being made. From a petition, presented by North in 1685, 
it appears that many of the shareholders were in arrear in paying for 
their shares, and, after certain changes had been made in the constitution, 
arrangements were concluded for a voyage to start in the following year®. 
It was also in 1635 that a group of adventurers, who were not members 
of the company, had prepared to trade to Guiana, and North'^s under- 
taking petitioned against this invasion of its privileges®. In 1638 it was 

^ State Papers, Proclamations, James I., 80 ; Calendar , Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 23. 

^ Ihid,,, Colonial, iv. 3 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 77. 

® Ibid,, Domestic Correspondence, James I., oxv. 51 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574- 
1660, p, 24. 

^ fhid., Domestic Correspondence, James I., cxviii. 54; cxix. 10; cxxii. 31, 88 ; 
Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, pp. 77, 78. 

® Ibid,, Colonial, ii. 18; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, pp, 36, 37. 

® Ibid,, IV. 8, 23, 28 ; Calendar y Colonial, 1574-1660, pp. 79, 84, 85. 

7 ibid,, V. 28 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 101. 

** Ibid,, VIII. 51 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 200. 

Ibid,, vni. 89 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 218. 
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alleged that the company was then doing nothing and the formation 
of a new one was proposed, in which adventurers were to be encouraged 
to underwrite^ Again in 1640 there was another scheme for the 
plantation of the Tapoy wasooze and the Towyse-yarrowes countries ” 
upon the coast of Guiana, for which undertaking a capital of 6010,000 
would be required. With the usual optimism of the framei’s of 
“a preamble for subscriptions’’ it was added that the adventurers 
were certain to receive back the sums risked within a year, through the 
proceeds of a trade in cotton and tobacco®. 


The West India Islands^ 

The first English settlements in the West India Islands were fixed 
partly on the reports of ships touching there, when engaged in priva- 
teering expeditions towards the Spanish Main, partly by the necessity of 
confining occupancy to places, not already in the actual possession of 
Spain. St Christopher and Barbadoes dispute the claim of having been 
the first English plantations in the West Indies. A ship, touching at 
the former in 1605, endeavoured to annex it as British territory, but it 
appears St Kitts was occupied in 1623 and actually settled two years 
later, while about 1624 Courten endeavoured to plant Barbadoes. 

Speaking generally, the settlement of the West Indies resembled in 
some respects that of Maryland, in others that of New England and, 
through accidental circumstances, it possessed characteristics of its own. 
Like Maryland, the plantation on these islands was proprietary; and, as in 
New England, there was much confusion through contradictory grants. 
Lord Carlisle obtained from Charles I. in 1627 a patent covering the 
Caribbees” and including a number of islands mentioned by name^ 
Marlborough had a grant from James I., and in 1628 the Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery obtained rights in ^‘Trinidado, Tobago, 
Barbudos and Fonesca^” There were frequent disputes, the different 
patentees appointed rival governors, and, while the title was in doubt, 
the work of development was unduly delayed. Eventually Carlisle 
made good his claim; but, since he soon became embarrassed, his 
administration of the plantation as a proprietary “province” was in 
difficulties from want of capital. Carlisle’s success brought to an end 
a promising little colony in Barbadoes which had been started, as a 
company or co-partnership, by Sir William Courten. The title in this 

1 State Papers, Entry Book Petitions, 1636-8, p. 272; Calmdar, aolmiiot, 1574- 

1660, p. 270. ‘ 

2 lUd., Colonial, x. 81 ; Cakvidar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 310. 

® lUd, , Colonial Entry Book, v. pp. 1-12 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, pp. 85, 86. 

^ A clear account of these different grants will he found in A Historical 
Geography of the British OoUmm, by C. P. hucas, ii,, Chap. 5. 
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case was derived from Marlborough, and in 1628 the settlers, established 
by this company, were ejected by an agent acting for Carlisle’^. In 
1626 it was proposed to establish a West India company which was 
primarily intended to attack the Spanish settlements and establish a 
trade there®. Similar schemes were considered from time to time during 
the next twelve years, and by 1637, in view of the success of the Dutch 
West India company, it was suggested that an English undertaking 
should be established as the most advantageous way to make war upon 
the King of Spain.” It was estimated that a capital of <£200,000 should 
be raised annually for five years, or £1,000,000 in all®. The great outlay 
as well as the unfavourable outlook at the time, conjoined also perhaps 
with the hostile influence of those who had already received West India 
grants, rendered this project impracticable. 

B. The GtOvernor and Company op Adventurers for the 
Plantation of the Islands op Providence, Henrietta 
AND THE ADJACENT ISLANDS, BETWEEN 10° AND 20° OF 

North latitude and 290° and 310° op longitude 
(1629-41). 

In several respects the most important and progressive English 
settlement, in the islands oflF the coast of America during the reign of 
Charles I., was one which is no longer British territory. It was 
established on the Mosquito Islands, off the coast of Nicaragua. These 
islands had been visited by Columbus, and, during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, they were considered second only to Darien as a 
depot for exchanging European against American commodities. Owing 
to the fortunate accident that the minutes of the company, which 
controlled this enterprize have been preserved, it is possible to trace its 
history ^ 

The first expedition was sent out by Sir N. Rich and a group of his 
friends (most of whom were shareholders in the Bermuda company) and 
which included Lord Holland and John Pym. This syndicate subscribed 
£2,000 ^^and odd pounds” in shares of £200 each®. On the return of 

^ State Papers, Colonial, xiv. 37 ; Gal&ndarf Golonialy 1574-1660, p. 488 ; History 
GwU and GommerckU of tke British Golonies in th$ West Indies^ 1793, i. p. 333. 

2 State Papers, Domestic CoiTespondenoe, Charles I., i. 59 ; Galendar^ Golonialy 
1574-1660, p. 73. 

® Jbid.^ Colonial, ix, 61 ; OalendO/r, Golonial, 1574^1660, p. 257. 

4 These documents have been bound up in the Colonial Entry Books Series at 
the Record Office. 

^ Manchester Papers, No. 416. When the company was constituted the members 
of the first syndicate were credited with the amount they had contributed towards 
the discovery. Thus on June 19, 1632, Sir N. Rich had expended £792, of which 
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the first ships in 1630 it was decided to institute a company formally; 
and a governor, deputy-governor and treasurer were elected. At this 
time, or soon afterwards, the undertaking was divided into twenty-four 
shares, six of which were subsequently split into quarter-shares. This 
number remained unchanged, although the amount paid up on each 
share was increased from time to time. In order to provide funds for 
the prosecution of the enterprize, it was resolved in 1630 to call up dfi^SOO 
additional on each share, making them from that date £500 paid^ If 
the whole 24 shares were taken up at this time, the nominal capital 
would have been «s&12,000, but this amount was not all received since, 
as was usual, many of the shareholders were soon in arrear, and 
(in 1634), although Holland, the governor, had not made any cash 
payments, it was resolved to repute him, in all dividends, an 
adventurer of one entire share®.’'*’ 

The company renamed one island (previously known as St Catherina) 
Providence and another (called Andrea) Henrietta. Explicit instinic- 
tions were made out for the government and organization of the colony. 
It was originally intended that the land occupied should be divided 
amongst the shareholders, as in other plantation undertakings, and 
it was announced that settlers, who cultivated the estates, should 
receive one-half of the profits, the remainder being payable to the 
adventurer who obtained the land as his dividend. “Artificers ” were to 
be paid also half the profits of their work, the other half going to the 
company, or alternatively they might elect to be maintained by the 
company with a fixed wage of £5 a year®. A characteristic, which 
shows how carefully the plan of colonization was thought out, was the 
provision of ministers for the settlement. They were to receive i?40 a 
year with maintenance and to rank next in precedence to the local 
governor^. 

On December 4th of the same year a charter of incoiporation was 
granted. This instrument constitutes eighteen persons named a 
company under the title of the Governor and Company of the 
Adventurers for the P la/ntation of the IslaTids of Providence^ Henrietta 
and the adjacent islcmds, between 10 a/nd 20 degrees of North LatiMide 
and 290 a/nd 310 degrees of longitude. Reducing the longitude to its 

£520 was allowed against calls due on his share and the remainder was ordered to 
he paid to him. Colonial Entry Book, iii. pp. 67, 68; Calendar, Colonial, 1574- 
1660, p. 152. It is interesting to notice that this company owned, in its corporate 
capacity, shares in the Somers Islands — Colonial Entry Book, m. p. 166. 

Colonial Entry Book, m. pp. 1, 2; Calendar, * 1574-1660, 

® ihid., p. 166 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 183. 

® Md., pp. 4, 5 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 122. 

^ JMd,, pp. 2, 8; Calendar, ColomaJ, 1574-1660, p. 122. 
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modern equivalent ^ this area included the greater part of the Caribbean 
Sea, extending from Haiti on the north to the coast of Venezuela on the 
south and to the mainland of Central America. Besides Jamaica, then in 
the possession of the Spaniards, the Cayman Islands fell within these 
limits. Powers were granted the company to elect a governor, deputy- 
governor and treasurer, and to hold “ the general court of the 
company on the last Thursday of each term,’’ besides ordinary courts at 
any time. As regards the administration of the colony, very full powers 
were granted, such as the jurisdiction of life and death, the right of 
erecting forts, of repelling invaders, of declaring martial law, of 
establishing a mint and appointing officers and judges®. It appears 
that the fleet, sent out by the company in 1630, temporarily occupied 
the island of Tortuga, situated to the north of Haiti. It was just 
above the parallel of N., and therefore in May 1631 the company 
petitioned the King for an addition of only three or four degrees of 
northerly latitude ” to its limits, so as to avoid all doubts as to rights 
in this island, which “had been taken above a year past and is now 
inhabited by more than one hundred persons®.” This petition was 
granted on May 30th, 1631, and orders were given to the attorney-general 
to prepare a bill embodying the change. Tortuga, being situated at a 
considerable distance from the Mosquito Islands was developed by 
means of a subsidiary company, which changed the name to the Isle of 
Association^. This body was therefore described as the “Adventurers 
for Tortuga” or “ for Association.” An agreement was made with the 
planters, already on the island, by which the company “ took them under 
their protection,” and it was to receive in return 5 per cent, of the 
profits of the land already cultivated, reserving to itself half the increase 
of plantations to be established by settlers it brought there. Six of the 
planters were to be admitted into the Tortuga company. These 
arrangements were duly carried out, and in June 1631 a call of <£*70 
was made from each adventurer in this subsidiary company ^ The 
total number of adventurers was only eleven, making a nominal capital 
of «£770, but in November 1634 it appears that no more than £S10 had 
been actually paid®. This part of the original enterprize came to an end 
in 1635, when Tortuga (or Association) was taken by the Spaniards, as 
it was alleged, through the cowardice and negligence of the governor*^. 

^ The longitude in the charter is expressed in degrees eaat, that is (deducting 
120°) equivalent to the modern notation of from 70° to 90° west 

® State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, iv. pp. 1-10 ; Galendar^ Colonial^ 1574^1660, 
p. 123. 

2 Jind,, Colonial, vi. 16 ; GaUndaT) Golonial^ 1574-1660, p. 131. 

^ lbid,f Colonial Entry Book, in. pp. 33-5; Galendar^ Golmiial^ 1574-1660, p. 133. 

Xbid,, pp. 21-7 ; Calendar, Golonial, 1574-1660, pp. 131-2. 

® Md,, p. 174 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 193. 

7 Ibid., p. 212 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 201. 
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The subordinate Tortuga company was merely an oiFshoot from the 
main undertaking, which was busily engaged in settling the Mosquito 
Islands, In 1631 it was decided that no divisions of the land were to be 
made “ as yet,’’ and it appears that, owing to the tropical climate, which 
made the adventurers disinclined to settle there, the islands were not 
divided up amongst the shareholders but were worked as a single estate 
on the company’s account, by the employment of managers, assisted by 
negro labour^. This gradual change in the system of plantation 
involved the finding of larger funds by the company than in other cases 
where land-divisions were made and the shareholder raised the working- 
capital he needed to cultivate his property. Thus the Providence Island 
company differs from all the other important American plantation 
companies in this respect, and it was therefore more truly a joint-stock 
undertaking than the others were, since it not only provided for 
transportation, government and defence, but also owned and worked 
the properties in its corporate capacity. For this reason too, when a 
comparison is made of its capital with that of other colonizing 
companies, it appears disproportionately great. The Bermuda under- 
taking appears to have cost about <s6^£0,000 at the end of 1614; while in 
this case as much as a6^12,000 had been called up during the first two 
years. But, until this expenditure began to yield results, more capital 
was required, and in 1632 another £150 was called up on each share (in 
addition to the <£*500 already paid), and later on a further ^100 per 
share was required®. These calls would make the shares £750 paid, and 
if the shareholders all responded, the capital would have been <£*18,000. 
It was recognized, however, that some members might not be willing to 
face the expense, and any that “ shall express a desii^e to fall off” were 
granted leave to do so. In order to facilitate the making of payments, 
it was resolved on June 14th, 1632, that any adventurer might subdivide 
his share, so as to dispose of a part®. In pursuance of this order, up to 
1635, six shares out of the twenty-four were divided into quarter-shares. 

The members of the company, while satisfied as to the ultimate 
prospects of profit, found it difficult to raise the considerable sums 
required; especially since, owing to the different organization of this 
particular colony, the amount appeared to be unduly great. They 
complained of the very large amount paid up on their shares, as 
compared with the smaller sums of other men’s adventures in other 
plantations. But, of course, it is to be remembered that in the other 
companies the number of shares was very much greater. Still the 
difference enabled the adventurers to quote this disparity in reply to a 

1 State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, iv. pp. 12-21: (/aimdar, CoimiiaL 1574- 

1660, pp. 126-7. 

2 Ibid., m. pp. 46, 65 ; Oaktidar, Colmial, 1574-1660, pp. 130, 151. 

3 md., p. 64 ; UcUenda/r, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 151. 
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petition from the colony, in which some of the planters were reproved 
for forgetting their duty “to God and the company.'” It was urged 
that so far was the court in London from neglecting those engaged in 
improving its property that it had sent to the “furthest parts of the 
world to supply that, as yet, poor island with the richest commodities.*” 
Those, who were discontented, were compared to the Israelites in their 
murmurings, and it was threatened that they should be expelled from 
the colony, unless a more contented spirit was shown in the future^ 
Besides discontent there were evidences of a riotous disposition, since 
some of the colonists had sent for playing cards, dice and gaming tables. 
The local governor was ordered to burn these or “ at least *” send them 
home^. At this period there were at least three different tendencies 
in the company'^s operations. The seamen were tempted to captoe 
Spanish ships, and in one case, where a frigate was taken, those involved 
were severely censured^ This unfriendly act aroused the Spaniards, 
who were inclined to be hostile to the company in any case, and one of 
its vessels was seized with a cargo valued at *^30,000^. The commercial 
policy of the adventurers had two different objects, the one to cultivate 
diversified tropical plants on the islands and the other to build up a 
trade with the mainland. The former aim involved the expense of 
obtaining seeds from India and the latter of providing a stock-in-trade. 
Accordingly in 1633 it was necessary to call up another 6^250^ bringing 
the shares to i?l,000 paid®. It was made a condition that an adventurer, 
when paying this call, might “ refuse to go further,’’ which may be inter- 
preted as a species of limited liability, where certain shareholdex’s by 
agreement were exempt from additional calls. 

In 1633 a trade was opened with the mainland and an expedition 
sent to Cape Gratia de Dios®. The profits appear to have been 
considerable, for application was made for an extension of the charter 
to cover this development of the other enterprizes*^. The original 
patent included the mainland of the greater part of Central America, 
but at the same time it only applied to the plantation of islands and it 
was the intention of the company, not only to trade with, but to plant 
on the Mosquito coast. 

Early in 1634 total calls of £1,025 per share had been made and it 
was resolved that no man should lose “ his inheritance of the islands,” 

^ State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, iv. pp. 25-7 ; Calendar ^ Colonial ^ 1574-16(50, 
p. 147. 

2 Ibid.y p. 40 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 150. 

® lbid», p. 41 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 150. 

^ State Papers, Colonial, xi. 44 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 375. 

^ Ibid., Colonial Entry Book, in. p. 80 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 159. 

® Ibid., IV. p. 56 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 168. 

7 LbUL, III. p. 129; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 176. 
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without his own consent, by further assessments under penalties. At 
this time there were twenty of the twenty-four shares issued, the 
remaining four being pledged against loans, which in November 16S4 
amounted to £5,800\ Thus the total outlay at this time, under these 
heads, was £26,300^ and there were besides outstanding liabilities, 
making the whole amount c£28,012. 16^^. ll^d. 

The financial problem presented considerable difficulties. The 
limitation of calls must, it was resolved, be ‘‘ inviolably preserved ” and 
the policy of borrowing could not be continued indefinitely. Although 
further assessments could not be made, there was the alternative of 
issuing the remaining shares and creating new ones. Necessarily, by the 
former course, only the surplus, beyond the debt charged on the 
unissued shares, would be available for further capital expenditure, and 
it was evident that, when many of the shareholders would not consent to 
pay farther calls, they were unlikely to subscribe for the new shares, 
unless some special inducement was offered them. To meet this 
difficulty, it was decided to fix the new shares as equal in nominal 
amount to one-quarter of the old, that is £S^S6. 5^., and that both these 
and the old shares, now to be issued, should be given a certain priority. 
Those, who now subscribed, were to have a first charge on the profits, 
until they received back their capital, and thereafter they were to rank 
rateably for dividends as ‘Mf their last addition of adventure had 
remained still in stock 2 .’’ By July SOth, 1684, out of 20 of the new 
quarter-shares, nine and half of another had been taken up by as many 
as eighteen persons, of whom three took one quarter-share each; twelve, 
one-half of a quarter-share each (or one-eighth of an original share); 
one, a quarter of a quarter, and two, one-eighth of a quarter each (the 
latter being one-thirty-second parts of an original share) ^ This sub- 
scription provided less than half the funds required, and in November 
1635 the sum due for principal and interest was <5^4,599. 9»y. 8d.^ Soon 
afterwards it was decided to establish a new stock of <£*10,000, divided 
into shares of <£500 each. During the ensuing nine years no one was to 
have a voice in managing the affairs of this separate stock, unless he hold 
a share in it, but subscribers, who owned less than £500, might join their 
holdings and depute one person to vote on their behalf, when the united 
stock was £500. The owner of two shares was entitled to two votes and 
so on®. By February 13th, 1636, £3,750 of this new stock had been 
applied for. One of the special inducements offered for this subscription 

^ State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, in. pp. 135, 174; Cakitdar, Oohnia/, 
1574-1660, pp. 178, 193. 

2 Ibid.y p. 135 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 178. 

3 Ibid., pp. 168, 169 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 185. 

4 Ibid., pp. 232, 233 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 215. 

® lUd., pp. 248, 249; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 221, 
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was that the adventurers in it were to be entitled to all the profits 
from Association during the specified nine years^. The attempt to 
regain Association was by way of reprisals against the Spaniards, whose 
fleet had attacked Providence in July 1635, but, after a contest lasting 
for five days, it had been driven off in a damaged condition®. At this 
time “ the adventurers ’’ (meaning probably settlers at Providence) had 
fallen off by one-half and the remaining planters were greatly dis- 
couraged. It was proposed that the whole property ought to be 
handed over to the State®, and an investigation was made as to the 
strategic and commercial advantages of the islands. Sir John Coke 
reported that the able-bodied population amounted to 500 persons and 
that it cost on an average per head to settle them in the colony. 
Allowing for the fact that the colonists had decreased by one-half, these 
figures exactly confirm the statement that up to this date £S0fi00 had 
been expended. It was calculated that 1000 men could hold Providence 
against any enemy, since a landing could only be made by boats. As 
yet there was no commerce beyond the trade just started with the 
natives, yet the revenue from customs was ,£1,000 a year. To bring the 
able-bodied population up to the numbers required for defence it would 
be necessary to send out at least 250 men the next year (1636). This 
would cost £7,500, and with arms, ammunition and other charges, 
£10,000 must be spent in 1636. The general drift of Coker’s report 
was that this was a minimum estimate, which would apply only if the 
undertaking were managed by the company. If the colony were 
maintained at the King’s expense the cost would be greater^. 

The effect of this investigation was that the company received full 
authority to make reprisals and it was left with the onus of raising 
£10,000 early in 1636®. Lord Brook, a leading member, at whose 
house the meetings were held, offered by himself to supply 200 men. 
The other adventurers, however, decided to subscribe to an increase of 
stock to the amount of £10,000 and to send out 500 men during the 
next two years®. Concurrently with this arrangement, it was felt that 
the settlers, who had stood by the company, should be rewarded, and in 
March 1686 it was ordered that "those of the better sort” should be 
taken as tenants for holdings of 50 acres and the others for 80 acres, 
both to be held on payment to the company of one-quarter profits 

1 State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, iii. pp. 270, 271; CcUendcur, Golmml, 
1574-1060, p. 233. 

® Colonial, vm. 81 ; Calendar ^ Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 216. 

® Ibid., Colonial Entry Book, ni. p. 241 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 220. 

^ Ibid., Colonial, viii, 81, 83; Calendar, Colonial, 1674-1660, pp. 216, 217. 

^ Ibid., Colonial Entry Book, in. p. 240 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 220. 

® Ibid,, pp. 242-50; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, pp. 220-1. 
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instead of half as previously^ This concession, it is recorded, gave 
great satisfaction in the colony. 

In 1637 a proposal was made by the Dutch West India company for 
the purchase of the rights of the London body in the Mosquito Islands. 
At this period the Dutch undertaking was very prosperous, though it 
suffered eventually from having divided its ‘‘profits” (most of which 
were derived from captures of Spanish plate ships) too freely. During 
the period from 1623 to 1636 it had taken no less than 545 ships as 
prizes and the receipts exceeded the expenses by 45 million florins^. 
The English company was disposed to accept the offer, having found 
the islands “ hitherto places of charge rather than benefit,” and at first 
Charles I. had assented to the proposed sale, but later on he urged the 
adventurers to retain their settlement^. Once attention had been directed 
to this question, it was discovered that the islands were of “singular 
consequence ” to England and the local executive was urged to maintain 
the forts and other defences ^ The problem of finance had now become 
an urgent one and it was resolved that affairs must be so ordered “ that 
the credit of the company stands upright^.” After considerable delibera- 
tion it was proposed that new shares of <£^1,000 each should be issued to 
the amount of ^20,000 in each of the next five years (or to a total of 
<£^100,000 in all). The owners of such new shares were to have four 
votes for each share so that those, who subscribed for a quarter-share, 
might have one vote. Adventurers in this latest stock were entitled to 
all the profits or prizes made by the ships they fitted out, while they 
participated rateably with the shares already in existence in any gains 
from the plantation. This proposal was subject to the condition that 
the creation of new shares was to cease when the profits had become 
sufiicient to support the work “ as is hoped they may be within a year 
or two®,” Considering the small number of persons interested, the 
calling up of £^100,000 of capital would have been very difficult, and by 
March 1638 no more than £^6,000 of the shares issued the previous year, 
had been taken up’^. 

The reason, that it was proposed to expend three times as much 
capital in five years as had been used in the previous seven or eight, is to 
be found in the new prospects that were opening out to the company, 

1 State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, iv. pp. 81-8; Vakiidar^ OolmikU^ 1574“1(K50, 
p. 229. 

^ Bonnassieux, Les Grandea Gompagnie^ de Commerce, p. 72. 

3 State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, m. p. 291 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1(500, 
p. 245. 

^ Md., IV. p, 104 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-10(50, p. 248. 

® lUd,, III. p. 295 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1()()0, p. 252. 

® Md., p. 302 ; Cal&ndar, Colonial, 1574-1060, i>. 255, 

^ Ibid,, pp. 325-6 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1600, p. 20(J. 
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It already was cultivating cotton, tobacco, drugs and dyes at Providence. 
It had settled Tortuga and, after the destruction of that plantation by 
the Spaniards, further attempts were made to re-settle it. Then there 
was the trade in the vicinity of Cape de Dios and now two new ventures 
were being added. The adventurers were encouraged by hopes of 
mineral wealth, and an expert, who had tested some ore discovered in 
1638, reported that it was very rich^. A year later it was recorded that 
silver ore was being shipped on behalf of the adventurers from the Bay of 
Darien®, and it was ordered that the process of refining should be carried 
on at Providence, since the members of the company were unwilling to 
subject themselves to men’s scorn and derision, as others have done, 
when their ships brought home nothing but dirt®.” Finally, the example 
of the Dutch company stimulated the adventurers to emulate their 
successes against the Spaniards. In spite of much provocation, it is 
probable this company would have continued its planting, trading and 
mining ventures, even after the harrying both of Tortuga and Providence, 
had it not suffered from one of its ships, with a cargo valued at £S0fi00, 
being captured in 1638 by a French man-of-war^ Reprisals were exacted 
from the Spaniards, and in the following year ‘^a very rich ship was taken 
and safely brought to Holland®.” There is frequent mention in the 
minutes of other prizes having been secured, for instance in 1640, when 
a ship arrived ^‘with gold, silver, jewels and other goods of value®.” 
Just at this time, when the outlook had become more favourable and the 
debt was being reduced, an unexpected disaster happened. A fleet of 
Spanish galleys, carrying 3,000 men, attacked and captured the island of 
Providence in July 1641, demolished the forts and securing 600 negroes, 
much gold and indigo, so that the value of the plunder was estimated at 
above half a million ducats’'. The company was authorized to exact 
reprisals, and in December 1642 its agents took the Semta Clara, which 
was ransomed by the owners for o&50,000®. 

On the seizure of the islands the active career of the company came 

^ State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, iii. p. 320 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, 
p. 264. 

2 Ibid., p. 357 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-3660, p. 293. 

® Ibid., pp. 138-40 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 295. A notable case of 
this was the voyages of Frobisher to the North-West,” when large cargoes, 
supposed to be silver ore, only yielded on assay a few minute grains of the metal, 
cf. mpra, p. 81, 

^ Ibid., Colonial Papers, xi. 44 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 375. 

» Ibid., Colonial Entry Book, in. p. 347 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 290. 

« Ibid., p. 374 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 312. 

5" A Letter... whereanto is added avisos from several places of the taking of the Band 
of Providence by the Spaniards, 1641 [Brit. Mus. E. 141 (10)], p. 5. 

® State Papers, Colonial, xi. 44; Calendar, Colonial, 3574-1660, p. 375. 
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to an end, though it continued to exist in its corporate capacity for some 
years to wind up its affairs and to press for payment of the d6^50,000. 
It would seem from the frequent references to the debts of the under- 
taking during its later history that it ended in financial distress, but a 
closer examination of the circumstances shows that the shareholders had 
no reason to complain of their investment. The debts, so frequently 
mentioned, refer to the capital borrowed on bond, which formed a part of 
the total expenditure on the undertaking. Up to 1685 d6^S0,000 had 
been spent, which was raised partly by issues of shares, partly by loans. 
Subsequently shares were created, in one case perhaps of the nominal 
value of cs&10,000, and in another <£6,000 was actually subscribed. In 
1639 five members of the company were indebted, either to it or on its 
account, to the extent of over £1 4,000 ^ A part of the former sum was 
arrears of calls on shares, so that it is unlikely that the whole ex- 
penditure, raised both by shares and loans, exceeded £40,000. 

Now against this there was the payment due for the Spanish prize of 
1642, which came to about the same amount. Therefore the position 
was that, by this payment (when made), the company received back 
its whole outlay. Hence any other receipts would constitute profits. 
These must have been considerable. As already shown, the company 
itself worked the plantations at Providence and received the proceeds. 
These were distributed as dividends to the shareholders. Some idea of 
the value of the shipments sent home may be gained from the fact that 
the ship taken was estimated at £80,000. This probably was exceptional, 
but there is evidence that most of the vessels were richly laden — for 
instance in the same year £2,000 was offered for a portion of a cargo. 
To this is to be added the gold, silver and jewels taken from the Spaniards 
from 1688 to 1641, so that altogether the amount divided to the share- 
holders must have been large, and it may be that it would bear 
comparison with the dividends of the Dutch West India company^. 

The difficulty in obtaining the indemnity of £50,000 for the release of 
the Santa Clara delayed the winding up of the company. In June 1641 
the debt had been reduced to about £2,000®, and the payment of this 
sum was postponed, pending the receipt of the prize-money. During 
the Civil Wars the adventurers were unable to collect this debt, and 
they met in April 1649, when it was decided to make calls on the 
shareholders to clear off the liability, though in one case it was urged 

^ State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, ui. p. 352 ; Caimdar^ Ooimtai, 1574-lC(iO. 
p. 290. ^ 

2 For an account of subsequent relations of England with the Mosquito Islands, 
see Hist. Qeog. of the British Colonies, n. pp. 299-302. 

3 State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, ni. pp. 392, 393 ; Calendar, Colonial, 
1574-1660, p. 320. 
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that, instead of assessing the members, it would be better to postpone 
these payments till the business of the Spanish ship was concluded^ 
About 1652 the company, having invoked the assistance of Parliament, 
was still prosecuting its claims 


Original Shares, 1629-33. 


New Shares of 1634 
„ 1635. 

,, 1637. 


Sitmmary of Capital, 


24 in number, of which 20 were issued, 
on each of which there was called 

£1,025 

20 quarter shares, of which there were 

taken up nine and one half 

20 new shares of £500 each, of which 
up to February 1636 seven and a half 

had been taken up 

20 new shares of £1,000 each, making a 
new nominal capital of £20,000, the 
subscription for which was to be re- 
peated in the four following years, 
whereby the proposed capital from 

1637 to 1641 would have been 
£100,000. Of this issue by March 

1638 there had been taken up six 

shares 

Total subscribed capital ... 


£ s. d. 

20,500 0 0 
2,434 7 6 

3,750 0 0 


6,000 0 0 

£32,684 7 6 


1 State Papers, Colonial Entry Book, in. pp. 394, 395; Calendar ^ Colonial^ 
1574-1660, p. 329. The last entry in the minute book is dated, February 19, 1650, 
though the company continued to meet to press its claim. 

2 State Papers, Colonial, xi. 45 ; Calendar, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 375. 

3 All the issues participated rateably in the profits of the island of Providence, 
but those of 1634, 1635 and 1637 possessed in addition certain privileges. 
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SECTION VI. PLANTING IN IRELAND. 

A. The Society of the Governor and Assistants of 
London, of the New Plantation in Ulster within 

THE REALM OF IRELAND (OR THE IRISH SOCIETY — FOUNDED 
IN 1609). 

If the strict chronological order of treating plantation undertakings, 
according to the priority of settlement, had been followed, the case of 
Ireland should have been dealt with before the American colonies. 
Once the idea of winning comparatively distant estates had become 
general, Ireland, almost inevitably, must have first attracted attention. 
The country was fertile, quite undeveloped commercially, within easy 
reach of England and Scotland, while it was under the British Crown so 
far as that government could make itself effective. The nomadic habits 
of the Celtic inhabitants, as well as the prevalence of the tribe or clan 
system, made it advantageous politically that English emigrants should 
be, if possible, established. Indeed, as early as the twelfth century 
Dublin was planted by emigrants from Bristol, and this conncc*tion was 
marked by the affiliation of the gild merchant of the Irish capital to 
that of the parent city^ The formation of the “Irish Pale'''' con- 
stituted a direct attempt to create a new England in the counties 
adjoining Dublin. From the thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the state of affairs in England prevented the development of 
Ireland, and it was not until 1560 that definite schemes were proposed 
which may be taken to mark the beginning of the plantation era. In 
that year Sussex proposed an English plantation in Ireland, and seven 
years later Humphry Gilbert undertook to settle a colony in Ulster. 
A proposal was made in 1569 to plant Munster, but these efforts failed 
to come to maturity. A fresh start was attempted in 1570, and settlers 
were sent to the country^ On the termination of Tyrone’s Rebellion 
it was declared that the lands, he had occupied, were forfeited to the 

^ TAe Gild Merchant, by (Charles Gross, i. p, 247. 

^ The Growth of TJnglish History and (Jommerce in Modem Times, by W. Cunning- 
ham (1903), p. 123. 
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Crown, and early in the reign of James L these were opened to persons 
who undertook to plant them. In 1608 the greater part of the 
counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry (then called Coleraine), 
Donegal, Fermanagh and Cavan was ofPered to planters in lots of 2,000, 
1,500 and 1,000 acres, on condition that those, who accepted grants, 
should settle the estates and maintain places of strength^. Although 
the title of Baronet was instituted to aid this enterprize, the response 
was insufficient to satisfy James L, and about July 30th, 1609, he recom- 
mended the prosecution of the work of planting to the City of London, 
and on August 1st the Common Council agreed to undertake the enter- 
prize^. 

Thus the London plantation in Ulster was preceded only by that 
of the first Virginia company, and, since it had certain complex charac- 
teristics, it is easier to understand after the more simple types of colonies 
have been explained. The Council might have arranged that the pro- 
posed Ulster plantation should have been carried on by means of a 
company of adventurers established for the purpose, but it is probable 
that the capital required would not have been collected sufficiently 
rapidly in this way. It was therefore arranged in January 1610 that 
the initial capital outlay should be raised by means of a rate levied on 
the London Livery companies, and 6^20,000 was immediately collected, 
of which <£6,000 was expended in clearing of private men'^s interests 
and things demanded,’’ and the remaining £15,000 on the plantation®. 
In the following year it was agreed that a company should be established 
to manage the undertaking, and this body was in effect a joint-stock 
undertaking in which the capital was owned by the Livery companies, 
not by individuals, and was raised by assessment, not by voluntary sub- 
scription. With these important differences this organization was 
managed exactly like any of the other plantation companies. It was 
controlled by a governor, a deputy-governor and twenty-four ^sistants 
who were elected in part by the Council, in part by the other interests. 
Half this board retired annually. This constitution was embodied in 
the formal chai’ter, which was signed March 29th, 1613, incorporating 
the Society of the Governor and Assistants of London of the New 
Plantation hi Ulster hi the Realm (f Ireland, Following the precedent 
of the plantation company, it was proposed that a division of the lands 
should be made to the bodies interested, and Commissioners were sent to 


1 A Conme View of the Origin^ Constitution and Proceedings of tlw Eo^rabh 
h^odety of the Governor and Assistants of London of the New Plantation %n Ulster 
(London, 1822), pp. 2-lG ; London and the kingdom, by Reginald R. bharpe 
(London. 1894), ii. pp. 28—32. 

‘-i A Concise View of the Origin,,. of the Monourable Society of the Governor and 
Aaaistxmti of London for the New FkmNOion in Ulster, p. 21. 

3 im., p. 22. 
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Ireland to make a survey. They recommended that the two towns of 
Londonderry and Coleraine, with the fishings and lands belonging to 
them, should not be divided, but the rents accruing were to be allocated 
as profits and distributed. All the remainder was placed in lots ready 
for allocation^ At this stage a difficulty arose which was surmounted 
in an ingenious manner. In 1613 <^40,000 had been expended and this 
was contributed by 54 companies. Of these twelve had paid sums 
varying from ^2,000 to <£^4,000— the largest being the Merchant Tailors 
who had found The others had been assessed at considerably 

smaller amounts — indeed four, the Musicians, Bowyers, Fletchers, and 
Woolmen were entered for no more than £9^0 each, and fifteen others 
for payments under <£^100. The analogy of the Somers Islands company 
throws light on the procedure adopted^ In the London plantation 
there were twelve livery companies which had contributed large amounts. 
It was therefore decided that the whole 06^40,000 should be divided into 
twelve equal ‘^portions,’’ parts or shares consisting of <£^3,383. 6s, Bd, each. 
With the exception of the two reserved towns, the whole land was 
also allocated into twelve equal lots. In the first instance these were 
assigned to the twelve chief companies and by each sub-divided, rateably, 
to those who held under them. In the terminology of the Somers 
Islands company there were thus twelve tribes (though this word is 
not used in the case of the London plantation) with subordinate under- 
takers in all, except one. The largest number of livery companies, 
included in a single portion, was in the Ironmongers’, where there were 
ten different bodies interested. Further, the joining of contributions 
made it inevitable that the totals would not amount to the specified 
sum of c&3,333. 6s, 8d., and in seven cases there was a small overplus 
which was to be paid in cash by those whose contributions were deficient. 
The land-dividends were made on December 13th, 1613, when the acreage 
was divided into twelve parts, each of which was denominated by a 
number. These numbers were placed in a box and were drawn by lot. 
The chief livery companies, having thus ascertained in what district the 
estates falling to their portions were situated, by a repetition of the 
process, discharged their obligation to the others who were subordinated 
to them®. 

It may be noticed that at the end of 1613 the position of the society 
was precisely similar to that of an American colonizing company (with 
the exception of the Providence Island undertaking) after the land- 

^ A Concise View of the Origin,., of the Honourable Society of the Omtermr and 
Assistants of London for the New Plantation in Ulster, p. 34. 

^ Vide supra, p. 263. 

® A Concise View of the Origin,„of the Honourable Society of the Oommor and 
Assistants of London for the New Plantation in Ulster, pp. 34-8. Hie exact amount 
of the £40,000 contributed by each company is given, pp. 36-8. 
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dividends had been made. In both the contributors had received back a 
division on account of their capital, and a part of the property still 
remained in the joint-stock, to be dealt with in the future, either to 3 ueld 
income or to be subsequently distributed as capital. So in this, as in 
other plantation companies, the results to the participants would depend 
to a large degree on the manner in which they developed the land that 
fell to their lots. 

It is probable that at first the London investment was not very 
profitable, since in 1613 the whole rental of the undivided property was 
estimated at d£*l,800 a year^. This would only give a return of 4| per 
cent, on the capital outlay. But it is to be remembered that such an 
estimate tends to be unduly pessimistic, since not only had the pro- 
perty not yet recovered from the devastation of the war but much of the 
expenditure was as yet unremunerative. It would give a truer view of 
the situation to take the amount spent up to 1611 or 1612 {i.e. <£20,000) 
as earning dividend, and this would yield a retura of 9 per cent., with 
prospects of increase as the country became more settled. This was, if 
anything, rather less than the return on a good security at the time, so 
that, as yet, any profit on the investment lay in the future. 

After 1613 the society was left with the reserved portions of the 
property, and as early as the beginning of 1615 it was able to make a 
‘^dividend of rents’’ to the livery companies®. By 1616 £1,000 a year 
was offered for the fishings, or more than half the whole estimated 
rental of the undivided property in 1613®. For a period of twenty 
years the enterprize appears to have progressed steadily until 1684 when 
its success excited the cupidity of the Star Chamber and the patent of 
James I. was revoked^ In spite of a vote of the House of Commons 
that this decree was unlawful and unjust,” the tenure of the society 
remained uncertain until the Restoration when a new patent was granted. 
From the Rebellion of 1641 to 1689 the country about Londonderry 
was subjected to the ravages of war and on both occasions stemmed the 
temporarily flowing tide of insurrection. 

After the Revolution the interrupted work of development was con- 
titmed and the society, which still exists, devotes the revenue of its 
properties to encouraging the prosperity of the districts from which they 
are derived®. 

From the point of view of finance, the most interesting feature in 
the history of the society is the ultimate outcome of the land-divisions. 
Wei*e materials available for a comparison of the original contribution, 

* A Oonciae View of the Origin,., of the Honourahle Society of the Governor and 
Aedidants of London for the JSfew Plantcdion in Ulster^ p. 39. 

® Jhid,, p. 40. ® Ibid,, p. 46. ^ Tbid,, p. 56. 

^ Recotxtly the greater part of the lands has been sold to the tenants under the 
Irish Land Purchase Acts. 
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together with subsequent capital outlay on the property obtained in 
this manner, it would afford considerable light on the possibility of 
profits ultimately being made by the shareholders in plantation com- 
panies. Unfortunately the records, both of the society and the livery 
companies, are imperfect and no very exact calculation can be made. All 
the participants, except the Mercers’ company, sold their land-dividend at 
early periods, and it might be contended that the fact of such alienations 
being made is in itself evidence that the properties were not turning 
out very satisfactorily- But it must be recollected that the estates 
are to be regarded not only as business propositions but in their whole 
surroundings. The period from 1641 to 165^ was a very trying one to 
the companies which then held their land-dividends, and for the greater 
part of the seventeenth century the exceedingly unsettled condition of 
Ireland must have presented grave administrative difficulties to bodies oi 
London merchants. There are indications that some of the companies 
which retained their estates into the eighteenth century found them a 
lucrative investment. For instance, in 17S0 the Goldsmiths’ company 
sold their manor of Goldsmiths’ Hall for d6^14,000^ Now the whole 
original payment of this body had been d£^£,999, for which it received 
not only its portion of land but also its proportionate share of the 
revenue from the reserved property. Therefore for a precise result 
it would be necessary to know how much of the sum of £ 9.^999 wfis to bo 
allocated between the share of the reserved property, how much was to bo 
looked on as returned in the land division. Then the history of the capital, 
represented by this estate, would be needed, especially as to whether 
it returned “economic interest” during the century and a quarter it was 
in the possession of the company. There is no doubt that considerable 
improvements were made by the executive of the Goldsmiths, which 
had erected a church, schools and other buildings during its <)wnei>)hip 
of the property. The rental, which had been <£*106 per annum in 1636, 
had improved to between £500 and £600 at the date of the s^ilo®. 
These figures suggest the inference that, while there was additional 
capital expenditure, the appreciation was more than in propoiiion, but 
on the other hand allowance must be made for the fact that, as far as 
can be judged, during the early part of the company’s ownership the 
current rate of interest was not obtained. The rental of 1636 would 
yield under 5 per cent, return on the capital spent, wherciiis, at that 
time, 8 to 10 per cent, should have been obtained. Therefore, consider- 
ing the capital outlay, the price obtained in 1730 woukl have yielded a 
very handsome profit, but this is curtailed by making an adjustment for 

^ A Concise View of the Orifin,,,of the HonourMe fheiety of i/te Ooticrtior ond 
Assistants of London for the New Plantation m Ulster ^ p. 104. 

® I am indebted for these interesting particulars to Bir Walter B. Frideaux, 
clerk of the Goldsmiths’ company. 
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the years in which the rental gave less than the rates of interest of the 
period. So that it seems that the ultimate result may have been, on the 
lahter basis of calculation, that the company obtained its capital back 
with arrears of interest, and that it is probable there may have been 
some balance of profit. 


B. The Adventurers eor Lands in Ireland 

(1642-69). 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the Adventurers for Lands in 
Ireland” should be included amongst the joint-stock companies. In 
this enterprize the plantation element is strongly marked, while the 
corporate one is less important and of a somewhat accidental character. 
The scheme came into existence as a consequence of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1641. Funds, to equip an army to subdue the insurgents, were 
urgently needed, and in 164S ‘^divers well affected persons” petitioned 
the House of Commons offering to I'aise and maintain forces on their 
own charge,” receiving in return a “ recompense ” out of the lands to be 
forfeited on the suppression of the rebellion^. Parliament gave effect to 
this arrangement in a modified form, and it was enacted that, of some 
two and a half million acres which were expected to be forfeited, the 
adventurers were to receive land rated at the following values — 1,000 
English acres in Ulster for a subscription of d£200, the same amount in 
Connaught for a subscription of *£^300, in Munster for one of d&460, 
and in Leinster for c£600. Thus the rates per acre were in Ulster 4^., 
in Connaught 6^., in Munster 9^., and 13^. in Leinster. This acreage 
only referred to arable ‘®or profitable” land, the unprofitable portions 
were added in addition, free of expense. In view of the fact that it 
eventually turned out that about one-third of the whole forfeited areas 
was unprofitable, this meant that the total acreage, on the average, 
assignable on these conditions would apparently be increased by one- 
halP-*. However an unduly large part of the unprofitable land lay in 
Connaught, and this province, together with the county of Clare, was 
withdrawn from the scheme for reasons to be explained below®. Allowing 
then for this fact, there remained in the other three provinces a large 
proportion of unprofitable land, to be added to the acreage specified in 
the act. Considering that the rate fixed by the Virginia company 
had been S>s. 6d. per acre thirty years before^, the average of the rates 

^ Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, i. pp. 2G-31. 

2 On the Circumstances attending the outbreak of the Civil War in Ireland on 
%Zrd October, 1641, by W. H. Hardinge in Trans. Royal Irish Academy, xxiv. 
(Antiquities), Pt. vii. p. 418. ® Vide infra, p. 346. ^ Vide supra, p. 256. 
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for the Irish adventurers of 7^. 9^., while apparently three times as 
much was in reality more favourable, for in the latter case it is necessary 
to remember the proximity of Ireland to England, that the former 
country had already been partially developed and that there would be a 
bonus of unprofitable ” land. 

Thus at its inception the whole scheme was of the nature of a 
lottery-loan where the prizes were in kind, not money, and there were 
no blanks.*” Even at the beginning, however, there was one feature in 
the conduct of the venture, that differentiates it from the subsequent 
state-lotteries in which there was no joint action of the persons interested. 
The adventurers in this case had to act in concert for the fitting out of 
the troops, and the capital, so used, became in effect a joint-stock. This 
joint-stock, under the stipulated conditions, would in the event of a 
successful issue become converted into land grants, made in one amount 
to the adventurers as a body, which were divisible amongst them in- 
dividually by lot. 

In the first half of 1642 several other acts were passed to encourage 
subscriptions, one of which offered a rebate of 8 per cent, for payment 
before a certain date, and another authorized companies and coxporations 
to subscribed Then, to cut off supplies from the insurgents, it was 
proposed that subscriptions should be invited from the Adventurers 
for additional forces by sea,” and it was agreed that these should be 
recompensed on the same terms as the adventurers for the land 
service. 

Some of the contributories entered upon the adventure ’’ from 
religious and patriotic motives, while others looked upon it as an in- 
vestment that would eventually become profitable. A letter, written 
at the time by a member, shows the tendency of contemporary opinion. 
‘‘ I think,” he writes, the investment may be profitable and the work is 
a good one.... There is great hopes the war will not prove long. If 
you yourself or your brother at Bristol have a will to adventure monies 
in this kind, I conceive you will not lay it out more profitably; and, if the 
war should prove somewhat longer than is expected, yet the lands pro- 
pounded will in all probability largely recompense the stay®.” The same 
estimate evidently had been formed by persons who, later in the year, 
purchased adventures at par®. 

To rightly follow the changes of opinion relative to this enterprize 
it is necessary to remember the speculative nature of the venture. The 
capital subscribed was in no sense a loan to the govennnent, for thc^re 
was no promise for the repayment of the principal. In the event of 

^ Scobell, Acts and Ordinances^ i, pp. 31, 32, 34. 

® Oad&iidar State Papers, Ireland, Adventurers for Land (1042-69), p, 310. 

® BAA,, p. 123. 
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the success of the army in Ireland, the adventurers would receive rateable 
grants of land at low prices. Should Ireland not be re-conquered, they 
had no redress. When it began to appear that the tension between King 
and Parliament was nearing the breaking-point, and at the same time 
that the insurrection in Ireland was likely to be merged in the wider 
struggle of the Civil War, the position of the adventurers became an 
unfortunate one. Not only was the time at which they might expect 
to obtain their lands greatly postponed, but the risk of total loss of 
their principal became increased. By the middle of 1643 the Parliament 
wanted money to continue the war in Ireland; but, owing to the position 
of the English forces there being unpromising, it soon became clear that 
the adventurers would not find additional funds without some strong 
inducement. By an ordinance of July 14th, 1643, it was determined 
that any adventurer who subscribed an additional amount, equal to 
one-quarter of his original subscription, should have his proportion of 
land doubled^ In other words, five-eighths of the sum, necessary to 
obtain a certain amount of land in 1642, would suffice in 1643, or the 
ox’iginal subscriptions were now at an official discount of nearly 40 per 
cent. Subsequently, to attract more adventurers, the rate of land was 
enlarged ” from English measure to Irish measure, ix. as 5 : 7. This 
again represented another (but a separate) discount of nearly 30 per 
cent. Subscribers under the later ordinances might adventure goods, 
which were subscribed ’’ at their estimated value for which credit was 
given. Thus, in this undertaking there was a reversion to a primitive 
type of business, in which capital assumed the form, both at the 
beginning and end, of a payment in kind. In this year (1643) sales 
of adventures were made at about 50 per cent, of their face value in 
terms of the subscription of 1642, or about 10 per cent, more than the 
equivalent rate of the ordinance of 1643®. 

The course of the war in Ireland up to the middle of 1649 must 
have been very disheartening to the adventurers, and it was not until 
Cromwell was able to take the field in person that they could hope 
for the conquest of the lands they had expected to gain. Soon the 
tide of battle began to turn, and, although the Confederate Forces still 
kept the field, they were gradually driven westwards into Connaught. 
On May 12th, 1652, the Irish armies laid down their arms and so, 
after the lapse of ten years, the adventurers were at last within sight 
of the confiscation and their recompense.'” Where the consideration- 
money received on the sale of an adventure has been recorded in the 
assignment, it is plain that many of the owners had become wearied 

^ Scobell, Acts md Ordinances^ i. pp- 23-0. 

® Oalmdar State Papers^ Ireland, Adventwrers for Land (1042-59)^ pp. 107, 175. 
Both these adventures, sold in 1G43, were made in the previous year. 
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and that they viewed the issue of their investment with considerable 
anxiety. In 1651, for instance, an adventure, made in 1642, for d^?l,200 
was first sold for 0 ^ 400 , and the purchaser parted with it within a few 
weeks for ^6*500. These prices representing one-third and 41 per cent, 
respectively of the original subscription^. In another case in the same 
year a 1642 adventure was sold at per cent, of its nominal amount. 
During the year 1662 transfers were made at prices varying from 40 to 
50 per cent.^ In the next year, 1653, the amounts realized varied 
from 40 to 60 per cent, of the subscriptions of 1642, owing to 
different views as to how the division of the lands would be likely to 
work out^. 

To appreciate the position of the adventurers, it is necessary to 
summarize the general scheme of the forfeitures, made by the govern- 
ment, and the manner in which these were allocated amongst the different 
creditors of the State. By an ordinance of August 12th, 1642, it was 
enacted that persons, lately in arms against the State, should be divided 
into several groups according to their culpability, some losing all their 
estates, others two-thirds, and the rest one-third. Out of a total area 
of over 20 million acres, according to a contemporary survey, above 
9 millions were declared unforfeited, making just 11 millions forfeitcd^. 
But the forfeited lands were classified as profitable and unprofitable 
respectively, the latter being added to the lots obtaitied of arable 
ground. Therefore the 11 millions became reduced to 7,701,972 profit- 
able English statute acres left available for payment of the various 
obligations of the State. It is calculated that, at the rates of 1642, this 
represented a money-value of ^3,390,130®. 

Several deductions had to be made before the nett land-fund could 
be allocated. The scheme of the government was not only one of 
confiscation but also a measure which aimed at the future tranquillity 
of the country. Originally it had been contemplated that forfeited land 
in Connaught should be available for the adventurers. This province 
was withdrawn together with the adjoining county of Clare, and it was 
ordained that persons, who had been subjected to forfeiture in the other 
three provinces, should be removed or transplanted to this area, obtain- 
ing there the aci’eage remaining to them, out of the escheated estates 
beyond the Shannon®. The object of this transplantation was to 
establish a concentration area whei’e those, proved to be disaffected, 
might be isolated. The river Shannon was to be strongly held at the fords 

^ Calendar State Papers, Ireland, Adventurers for Land (1G42~50), pp. T, B. 

2 lUd,, p. 185. 3 JUd,, pp. 4, 20, 111, 117, 175, 177, 818. 

^ Hardinge, Outbreak of Otvil War, ut supra, p. 398. ® llnd., p. 402. 

® A very full account of this interesting movement is given in The (Hfumllian 
Settlement of Ireland, by J. P, Prendergast (Loudon, 1870). 
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and bridges, while a line of military settlers was to be established to the 
north to complete the cordon round the area to be segregated. Much 
has been written in condemnation of this transplantation, but, considered 
as a military measure and taking into account the treatment of 
‘‘malignants’’ in England and Scotland, as well as the special circum- 
stances of Ireland, it cannot be fairly characterized as unnecessarily 
severe in its conception, although almost unavoidably there were cases of 
individual hardship. 

The effect then of the transplantation ’’ was that the province of 
Connaught and the county of Clare disappear from the schedules of 
lands available for the creditors of the State. These creditors comprised 
the adventurers whose subscriptions (including those written up under 
the ordinance of 1643) amounted to ^^360,000, subscribed in 1360 
separate lots^ (in which in many cases more than one person was in- 
terested). Then the army had not been paid for many years and the 
arrears came to o6^1 ,550,000. Lastly, there were 'debts for supplies, &c., 
amounting to d6?l, 7 50,000. This gave a total of <£^3,660,000®, and it 
was decided that the whole of it should be discharged by allotments of 
the forfeited lands, on terms similar to those which the adventurers had 
agreed to. It was further arranged that the land, payable to the 
adventurers, should be taken out of the following ten counties — West- 
meath, Meath, Tipperary, Queen’s County, King’s County, Limerick, 
Waterford, Antrim, Down, Armagh. In view of the fact that it was 
supposed that it would encourage the adventurers to plant if they had 
soldiers settled near them, a method was adopted which provided that each 
of these ten counties was to be divided into two halves as nearly as possible, 
without dividing any barony, and that one portion should be assigned to 
the adventurers, the other to the other creditors by lot. The remainder 
of the forfeited lands in Ulster, Leinster and Munster (south of the 
Shannon), with certain exceptions, was to be granted in payment of the 
army claims amounting to *£3,300,000. From the figures given in 
the survey, it is apparent that, at the r^tio of the Adventurers’ Acts, 
there was not enough forfeited land remaining to discharge these 
claims in full, and, even though some estates were allotted to the army 
at a higher average rate per acre, this group of creditors did not obtain 
an average of more than 13.9. 4d. to 12^. 6(i. per 

The adventurers had a prior claim on the State and, taking the area 
of the profitable lands in the baronies that fell to their share, they 
received over 200,000 Irish acres, whereas, had all the subscriptions been 

1 Prendergast, Cromwellian Bettlemmt^ pp. 403-48, where the names are given and 
the subscriptions. 

^ ilardinge. Outbreak of Ciml War, ut supra, p. 397 ; Prendergast, Cromwellian 
Settlement, p. 94. 
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convertiblG into tliis mGsisurGj "thoy would only Iirvg been ©ntitlGd to 
181,500 aca-es\ Therefore, when allowance is made for the considerable 
amount of subscriptions made in 1642, which were payable in English 
acreage, it is obvious that the adventurers must, as a body, have obtained 
a very large surplus, even without taking any account of the further bonus 
of the unprofitable land. 

In spite of the existence of this fund of sui-plus lands, which under the 
act should have been returned to make good a pai-t of the deficiency in the 
share of the army, many of the adventurers were dissatisfied. It appears 
that those of their number, who arrived first in Ireland, either took more 
land than their shares or passed over that which they had drawn by lot 
and seked a more favourably situated estate which had fallen to another. 
Thus such, as were late in taking possession, were forced to accept .smaller 
or less advantageous allotments than those that had in reality been 
drawn for them*’. Accordingly, there were several petitions from tlie 
“disappointed” adventurers, and in 1668 a meeting was arranged 
between the committee of the adventurers and Sir William Petty, 
who had surveyed the forfeited lands for the soldiers. Finally, it was 
agreed that Petty should make a fresh survey of the estates in the 
ten counties allocated to the adventurers and that two lists were to 
be drawn up of the “redundant” and “deficient” baronies. A redundant 
barony was one in which there was more profitable forfeited land than 
the amount allotted to adventurers in that barony, and conversely. All 
the baronies were arranged in a certain secret oixier and the “ un- 
satisfied” adventurers in the first deficient barony were to obtain their 
quota of land out of the first redundant barony, and so on in rotation*. 
When a portion of county Louth had been added to the ten counties 
already assigned for the adventurers, they, collectively, had a greater 
acreage than they were entitled to as a body, and in 1659 the last 
expedition of those, who were going to plant in Ireland, arrived in the 
coimtry. 

It is somewhat difficult to characterize the outcome of the adventure 
in Irish lands in its results as an investment. The estates, that were to 
be forfeited, were set out at three different rates, so that it might happen 
that a subscriber in 1642, who did not add to his adventure under the 
doubling ordinance of the following year, would lose, while another 

* ITie area of forfeited land in each barony (both profitable and unprofitable) is 
given in a paper^ On Manuscript Mapped and Tovmtand Sunieps in Ireland 
1640 to 1688^ by W, H. Hardinge in Trans. liopai Irish Academy^ veil. xxiv. 
pp. 100-3. In the calculation above part of the county of Louth (which wan 
added to the other ten counties) is included. 

^ Tlie Humble Declaration and Petition of the Committee of Adventurers, in 
The Down Surcey (ed. Larcom)^ p. 241. 

^ Ibid.y p. 253 et seq. 
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might gain, or neither lose nor gain. Again, the effect of recording 
payments, aggregating 62^ per cent., as 100 per cent, presents the 
appearance of a greater discount than really existed. For instance, in 
1654 Robert Staunton assigned his lot of £ 375 ^ doubled under the 
ordinance of 1643 or £100 in all, which had fallen in Armagh, for 
^6*375^. In this case the adventurer sold his subscription for 76 per 
cent, of what he had actually paid^ and lost the interest on his capital 
for about eleven years besides. Further, the reference in this assignment 
to the county, in which the lot had fallen, introduces a fresh element of 
complication. In 1653 and 1654 adventures were sold specifying the 
district, where the land was to be laid out subsequently. It is obvious 
that these would be of unequal value, for the best land in a barony 
near an unsettled part, which was subject to the depredations of the 
Tories,” would sell at a lower price. An investigation of this class of 
assignments reveals that, where prices realized are recorded, the sales were 
made in certain baronies against which there was a prejudice, and 
secondly that, in view of the diverse nature of the security sold, the 
amount received varied within wide limits. The lowest being 38 per 
cent, (in terms of the par of 1642), and the highest over 93 per cent, 
with interest®. 

Besides, all these sales are to be regarded, as a rule, as those by 
adventurers who had been unfortunate in the drawing of lots, and 
therefore they cannot be taken as representative of the general result. 
There is indeed a case where an assignment is recorded giving the price 
obtained for the actual acreage drawn by lot and identified, but trans- 
ferred before any improvements were made. This belonged to the 
London company of Wax-chandlers, which had subscribed o£‘64. l6-. as 
late as 1663. The lot fell in Skeen (Meath), and therefore the company 
was entitled to 106 Irish acres of profitable land. In 1655, as arising 
out of this investment, 213 acres 2 roods were sold for <£^90, showing 
that in this case the addition of unprofitable land was above the 
averaged At this price the return was equivalent to 140 per cent., or 
giving back the original capital with an addition of about 25 per cent, 
per annum for the period the money had been invested. There can be 
little doubt that there were other and more advantageous cases. Where 
no prices are given, the names of the purchasers show that several 
adventurers were so well satisfied with the lots, they had drawn, that 

1 Calendar State Papers, Ireland, Adventurers for Land (1642-59), p. 59. 

2 Tliat is, taking his adventure at £700 nominal for which he had paid 
£375 + £^P or £468. 15^. and which he sold for £375 or half of the nominal 
amount, but 76 per cent, of the actual sum, paid in. 

3 jm., p. 145. 

A IM., p. 380. 
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they took every opportunity of buying adjoining grants as they came on 
the market. 

It follows then, on the whole, that the adventurers must be considered 
in different groups for the purposes of this enquiry. First, those who 
sold before 1652 suffered a loss of between two-thirds and one-half 
of their capital, according to the date of their subscription, with interest 
on the original investment. During the year 1652 and part of 1653, 
before the lots were drawn, sales were made at better prices. Those who 
had only subsci'ibed in 1642 lost 60 to 40 per cent.; others, who came in 
on the later and more advantageous terms, escaped with a small shrinkage 
of capital, but in both cases there was nothing to make good the loss of 
interest. Then again persons, who disposed of allotments in a certain 
barony, varied in the percentage received, but it is probable that, on the 
average, there was some loss. There remain two very large groups 
who almost certainly did make considerable profits. These were the 
adventurers, who after subscribing, were fortunate in the drawing 
and who obtained the more desirable properties. Taking as typical 
cases two persons, who subscribed under the Act of 1642 and again in 
1643 in the provinces of Ulster and Leinster respectively, it will be 
found that the rates per acre were very greatly reduced. Supposing 
that the 10 per cent, of lands, over and above the legal amount, was 
proportionately divided between the three provinces, the area of profit- 
able grants would be increased accordingly. Again, adding the amount of 
unprofitable ” land in each case (one-quarter in Ulster and one-twelfth in 
Leinster^), the average rate for property of both kinds would be reduced 
to about Is. 9d. per acre in Ulster and to about 4?. per aci’e in Ixjinsier. 
The average for the three provinces would have been not very different 
from that in Virginia forty years before. Further, in such an average 
statement allowance should be made for the possibility that the more 
prominent adventurers, being better informed and more influential, 
would be likely to obtain contingent benefits from the addition of extra 
unprofitable land and from other sources. Finally, since it was possible 
for some years to purchase adventures at little more than half the 
most favourable terms obtained by the original subscribers, it follows 
that, in cases where such purchasers retained their investment and 
secured advantageous lots, they might hold lands at half the capihil 
cost mentioned above, that would be at about 2.^. per acre (profitable 
and unprofitable) in Leinster and under 1^, per acre in Ulster. 

It may be concluded then on the whole that, while some of the 
adventurers suffered considerable losses, others obtained properties 
at very low rates, though it should be added that a part of the gain 

1 Hardinge, Outbreak of Ciml Wavy ut supra^ vide Appendix (H), p. 417. 
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was cancelled in the reign of Charles IL under the Act of Settlement. 
This measure may be taken to conclude the plantation of Ireland under 
the system of colonizing in vogue in the time of Charles I. It is true that 
there were subsequent forfeitures both in Ireland and Scotland, which 
were acquired by joint-stock companies, but these were worked as land- 
development undertakings and therefore, since they did not make land- 
dividends to the members, they are most conveniently dealt with 
separately^ 

* Vide infra^ Division xii.. Sections 2 b, 3 b — the Sword-Blade company, and 
the York Buildings company. 





SECTION VII. THE RECLAMATION OF LAND 
IN ENGLAND BY DRAINAGE. 


A. The Governor, Bahipes and Comminalty op the 
Society op Conservators op the Fens in the 
Counties op Cambridoe, HuNnNaDON, Northampton, 
Lincoln, Norfolk and Suffolk and the Isle op 
Ely. 

“The Great Level” or “The Bedford Level” (1631). 

Closely related in the mode of organization to the plantation 
companies of the early Stuart period are various undertakings for the 
reclamation of land in England by means of drainage works. These 
ventures aimed at the development of lands that had either never been 
cultivated or which had gone out of cultivation through inundation, 
and, as in the plantation undertakings, the shareholdei-s received 
dividends or divisions from the properties reclaimed. In the order of 
time this class of enterprise began about the same period as the fli*st 
efforts at planting both in America and in Ireland, but, a.s in the former 
cases, it was not until the first half of the seventeenth century that real 
progress was effected. 

In some respects indeed the drainage of low-lying lands on a large 
scale was earlier than either of the other classes of land development, 
for, as early as the time of the Romans, efforts in this direction had 
been made^ Throughout the Middle Ages attention was given to the 
problem of drainage, and in the sixteenth century the Commissionei-s 
of Sewei-s received additional powers to levy mtes on tlie owners of 
property, who benefited by the maintainance of tihe drainage ehanncLs. 
For various reasons this body failed to institute the improvements that 
were required, and, towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
problem received fresh attention and it became customary to transfer 

1 Ths < ir < mthofEngliHhInduary ( mdComni ^ mModarn Tinm , by W.Cuimiugham, 
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the work to an individual or a group of persons, who would find the 
capital and receive a proportion of the land made available for culti- 
vation. Thus in 169S, 1593, and 1598 various schemes of this nature 
were instituted ^ and, towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
Thomas Lovell was made undertaker for the drainage of Deeping Fen 
in Lincolnshire on the condition that he should receive one-third of the 
land recovered®. He spent ^12,000 on the work but failed to realize 
the results he had expected, and, in the time of Charles I., he trans- 
ferred his concession to others, who had been successful until the outbreak 
of the Civil War®. These and many similar undertakings had to 
encounter serious opposition to the compulsory powers they exercised, 
partly from those who made a living by various kinds of fen produce, 
partly from persons whose unflooded land was intersected by the 
drainage channels^. 

It was in 1605 that a comprehensive drainage scheme was first 
undertaken which afterwards became known as the Great Level.” It 
was proposed, by cutting new watercourses on the system in vogue 
in Holland, to drain a large extent of country amounting to 307,2^2 
acres in the fens of Cambridgeshire and the adjoining counties. 
Sir John Popham with several others were interested. They subscribed 
large sums and were to receive 130,000 acres of the land recovered®. 
In 1619, it is recorded that this partnership had resulted in ‘^much loss 
and disadvantage®.” At length James I. declared that for the honour 
of his kingdom he would not any longer sufier those countries to be 
abandoned to the will of the waters nor let them lie waste and un- 
profitable,” and he himself became the undertaker. There is an amusing 
account of how he arrived at this decision. It was reported at court 
that there was in the vicinity a cow that could speak. The King 
expressed a desire to examine the prodigy. On going to the stable, 
he foimd the animal wrapped up in blankets. He insisted on removing 
these with his own hands and discovered a parchment scroll round 
one of the horns, which described the objections to the existing under- 
takers^ 

^ An mistorical Account of the Greai Level of the Fens^ called Bedford Level and 
other FenSy by W. Estobb, Lynn, 1793, p. 147 ; Cunningham, English Industry in 
Modem Times y p. 119; Alien Immigrants^ p. 209. 

® The History of Imhanking and Draining of Divers Fens and Ma/rshes, by Sir 
William Dugdale (1732), pp. 206-6. ® p. 207. 

* Vide a quotation from The Antv^Frojector in Cunningham, English Industry in 
Modern Times y p. 116, note 1. 

® Dugdale, History, ut supra, p. 383. 

^ Estobb, Historical Account of the Great Level, p. 171. 

7 JUd,, p. 179; Anti-Projector or the History of the Fen Project [Brit. Mus. 
726 . d . 36], p. 2. 
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About 1680 there was a widespread movement to execute drainage 
schemes. It was pointed out, for instance, that land, when partly 
drained, would be worth at least 20^. per acre, and it was calculated 
that as much as 400,000 acres could be recovered^ The Earl of Bedford, 
who had been interested in land reclamation at Axenholm^ and had 
followed Popham’s partnership, employed a Dutchman named Ver- 
muyden and he proposed in 1681 to become undertaker, together with 
his associates, for the draining of the Great Level®. By an indenture 
signed on January 13th, 1631, it was agreed that the company, to 
be formed, was to receive 95,000 acres of the land reclaimed. Of this 
12,000 acres were to be assigned to the King in return for the royal 
assent to the enterprize^ As an earnest of the King’s protection he 
granted the adventurers a charter, incorporating them as the Governor^ 
Bailiffs and Commmalty of the Society Conservators of the Fens in the 
Ccnmties <f Cambridge^ Huntingdon^ Northampton^ Lincoln^ Norfolk and 
Suffolk and the Isle of Ely with powers to elect a governor, a deputy- 
governor and two bailiffs. The work was to be completed within six 
years from October 1st, 1681, but, when 30,000 acres had been recovered, 
land might then be distributed®. 

The whole undertaking was divided into twenty shax'es assigned to 
fourteen persons. Bedford owned three, Sir M. Sandys, Sir W. Russel, 
Sir Thomas Terrington and A. Hammond two each, and the rest one 
share each. It was recognized that a large capital would be required and 
therefore the adventurers agreed that any share, where the calls had not 
been paid, was subject to forfeiture. The society had the right of 
re-issuing such forfeited share, on the person taking it up paying the 
sum imposed thereon®.” It will be noticed that, by this type of con- 
stitution, the number of shares (as in the Mines Royal, the Mineral and 
Battery Works and the New River company) was fixed while the 
amount paid up on each share increased, so as to provide capital when 
required. By March 7th, 1637, when the undertaking, as far as it was 
carried by this company, was completed, d£*93,000 had been paid up 
or ^4,650 per share^. This came to almost exactly £1 for every acx*e 

1 The Hwmble Remonstrance of the Benefits of Draining Fenne Lands Brit. ]\Iu8. 

816. m . 81 

25 

^ The Gase of the Tenants of the Manor of Epworth in the Isle if Aaiholmn^ .truly 
stated, hy Lt.-Col. John Lilburn [1651], p. 1. 

^ Dugdale, History, ut supra, p. 408. 

^ State Papers/ Domestic, Charles I., cciv. 39 ; Galmdar, 1G31~4, p. 200. 

® A Gollection of the Laws which form the Constitution of the Bedford Level Garporor* 
tkn, by Samuel Wells (1828), i. p. 126 ; Dugdale, History, p. 408. 

® Dugdale, History, p. 409. 

^ Wells, Gollection of Laws, ut supra, i. p. 151. 
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to be awarded to the company^ but the cost to the shareholders of their 
land-dividends would be more, since 12,000 acres were due to the King. 
Hence, while each shareholder would receive over 4,000 acres per share, 
he paid ^4,650 for his dividend” or nearly 22 . 9 . Qd, per acre. In 
an account of the payments, made by Bedford on behalf of the con- 
tributors, credit is taken for interest at 8 per cent., which made an 
additional charge of ^34,170 or (added to the <£^93,000 called up) a 
total of £^127,170. The intention of this statement is evidently to fix 
the total capital expenditure at the larger sum. The inclusion of interest 
may mean that the shareholders were in arrear in paying their calls, but 
in that case the claim would be from the person, who had advanced the 
money, against the shareholder. Or again (as seems more probable), 
in anticipation of modern companies which pay interest on prior charges 
during the period of construction out of capital, it may have been 
contended that, since the land-dividend was not made till 1637, the 
shareholders were entitled to add to the capital, actually spent, interest 
from the date when each instalment was paid until the land was divided. 
But in a case of this kind it is more accurate not to charge share-capital 
with interest, especially as the company had powers to divide 30,000 acres 
as soon as that amount had been reclaimed. 

By October 12th, 1637, it was adjudged that the undertaking had 
been successful and the 95,000 acres specified were awarded to the 
company^ But six months later (April 14th, 1638), Charles L decided 
that the work had been defective, on the ground that, while the land 
was freed from water in the summer, it was still subject to flooding 
in the winter^. Possibly the real basis of the censure was that the King 
was disappointed in not obtaining a considerable surplus of land over 
and above his 12,000 acres, and this suggestion is confirmed by the fact 
that he became undertaker himself for the completion of the work^.” 
Had it not been for the outbreak of war soon afterwards, Charles I. would 
probably have assigned the concession (as in so many other cases) to 
some nominee for a consideration. 

During the Civil Wars, the Great Level drainage works, like most 
others elsewhere, suffered from the hostility of those who had all along 
been opposed to these enterprizes. In 1641, in the Remonstrance of 
Parliament, it was declared that drainage works were a monopoly, but 
this view was not maintained. Cromwell was disposed, on grounds of 
public policy, to encourage capitalists to repair the damage done to 
sluices, embankments and canals. In cases where courtiers had obtained 
grants for drainage and had not carried them out, the fens affected were 
opened to new undertakers. Where progress had been made those, who 

1 Dugdale, History, p. 408, 

md., p. 411. ^ p. 412. 

23—2 
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had obtained land-dividends, were not disturbed, unless they bad fallen 
under the ordinances for forfeitures of their lands on other grounds. 
The Bedford Level was a case in point. In 1658 the then Earl of 
Bedford stated that the profits were not considerable in proportion 
to the charge and hazard. He estimated the whole expenditure, at that 
date, at ^^300,000 and the annual charge at ^10,000^. Probably the 
calculation of J’300,000, as the whole cost of the undertaking, is an over- 
statement, and it seems to have been reached by charging interest on the 
previous statement of an outlay of d&127,170 in 1637. Some further 
expense may have been necessary, but this had been laid out by 1653 and 
the undertakers were confirmed in the possession of the 95,000 acres 
under the agreement of 1631®. Thus the Bedford Level adventurers 
obtained land reclaimed at about .£1. 6d. per acre of original capital 

expenditure, or, including interest, according to the estimate of 1653, 
at J’3. 15s. an acre. This compares with the original Irish rate of 1642 
of 12s. per profitable acre in Leinster and 4s. for the same quantity 
in Ulster, but as shown elsewhere these prices were considerably reduced 
by later ordinances and other causes®. The colonial rate at an earlier 
period {e.g. in Virginia) was less than the first Irish rates and about the 
same as that on which the most fortunate adventurers secured their 
estates from 1643 to 1650. It was stated by Bedford that jno.st of the 
adventurers had ruined themselves by the enterprize and, in comparing 
the cost per acre in the Great Level with that in Ireland, it is to 
be remembered that the latter relates to “ profitable ” land only, whereas 
the groimd “reclaimed” would contain much that was only partially 
remunerative. Since Bedford admits in the same document that the 
return was not considerable in view of the “charge and hazard,” it 
seems that the statement that some of the shareholders were ruined 
has reference to the difficulty of finding the capital required, the large 
amount of which must have been inconvenient to several of the 
members. 

B. Othee Deainage undertakings in the time of 

Charles I. 

Besides the Great Level there were many other drainage under- 
takings, most of which worked as unincorporated partnerships, e.stabli.shed 
by a patent to one or more persons. In 1626, Eobert Tipper and his 
partners were draining lands in Lincoln, Northampton, Cambridge and 
Huntingdon®. On September 7th of the following year an extension of 

*■ State Papers, Domestic, Inter., xxxix. 97 ; Calendar, 1653-4, p. 120-1. 

® Dugdale, History, rrf supra, p. 416. 

* Vide supra, “Adventurers for Lands in Ireland,” pp. 343, 350. 

* State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., xxxii. 45; Calendar, 1626-6, p. 386. 
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time for the completion of the work was allowed*^. The undertakers 
were to receive one-half the land drained for a term of years, on the 
enterprize being judged satisfactory ; and the petition they presented in 
1629, asking that their proportion should be held in fee, was described as 
a preposterous one®. 

In Lincolnshire there were two contemporary undertakings formed 
to deal with the fen-area outside the Great Level. One of these was 
started by a patent, dated June 1629. The undertakers in this instance 
were to be paid either by a tax or otherwise as the Commissioners of 
Sewers might decide®. The leading man in this partnership was 
Sir Arthur Thomas. It was decided that the settlement was to be 
through a tax on the persons who gained, though in all other cases 
the undertakers received land^. A more important venture in the same 
county was that known as the Lindsey Level, so called after Lord Lindsey 
who was most energetic in carrying it out. This scheme was encouraged 
by an Act of the Commissioners of Sewers dated January 18th, 1681, 
and by a patent on July 26th of the same year®. In 1638 there were 
eight partners who owned the eighteen shares into which the under- 
taking had been divided. In that year a call of d&166. 18^. was 
made®. The whole expense of these works is reported to have been 
<£*45,000 or £2^500 per share^. The acreage divisible amongst the 
partners was 24,000 acres, so that, provided the whole amount had been 
awarded, the cost per acre would have come to J*l. 17.S. 6d. or 15,y. 
an acre more than the outlay at Bedford Level on the same basis. This 
scheme had been carried out, but the channels were damaged during the 
Civil War®. Lindsey was also sole undertaker ” for a drainage scheme 
in Norfolk, on which he was engaged in 1685®. 

Besides being employed on the Great Level, Cornelius Vermuyden 
was interested in similar projects elsewhere. Possibly, the grant to him 
and his associates of the waste and surrounded lands in Nottingham 
in 1628 is not wholly unconnected with a loan of <£*10,000 he made 
Charles I. in the same year^®. At the same period he, with certain 
partners, was carrying on drainage works in Yorkshire, and by 1633 he 
had reclaimed 20,738 acres, while there remained 3,767 undrained 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., lxxvii. 17 ; Galendan*y 1627-8, p. 836. 

® Ibid,, ohii, 83; Calmda/t, 1629-31, p. 111. 

® lUd,, oxLviii. 96 ; Calendar, 1629-31, p. 44. 

^ Ibid., CLiii. 30; Calendar, 1629-31, p. 116. 

^ Ibid,, occLvn. 152; Calenda/r, 1637, p* 170. 

® Ibid,, COCCI. 54; Calendar, 1638-9, p. 98. 

^ Dugdale, History, ut supra, p. 418. ® Ibid,, p. 419. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., oci^xxxvii. 72; Calendar, 1635, p. 50. 

Ibid,, Col. Sign Manual, Charles I., vii. 26; Calendar, 1628-9, p. 160. 

Ibid,, Domestic, ccxxxvi. 34, con. 7 ; Calendar, 1633-4, pp. 8, 271. 




DIVISION III. 

COMPANIES FOE THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE 
FISHINO TRADE. 




SBOTIOI^ L THE SOCIETY OP THE FISHERY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (1632-40). 

In the time of Elizabeth and James 1. one of the directions in 
which efforts were made to extend English industry was by the en- 
couragement of the fishing trade. The progress of maritime enterprize 
towards the end of the sixteenth century involved a good supply of 
shipping, and therefore fishing was fostered as providing a school 
for sailors. This motive will be found blending with the colonial 
idea in the expeditions of Gilbert to Newfoundland from 1578 to 
1583’. 

The earliest attempts to cultivate this branch of trade, by means 
of a considerable capital, were directed to whaling and, since these 
were closely connected with the Russia and East India companies, 
such ventures have already been dealt with under those uudeitfikings. 
But at the same period attention began to be directed to the hening 
and deep-sea fishing off’ the English coasts, especially as it began to be 
recognized that the Dutch had found it a profitable area for similar 
operations. In 1603 Raleigh estimated that they made ,759,000 
a year from the sales of fish captured in British waters, and in 1615 it was 
calculated that 2,000 sail of Dutch busses, employing 37,000 hands, were 
engaged in this industry. In fact, the formation of a company for the 
herring fishery was strongly recommended— that industry being descrilK'd 
as “ Trados-increase,” which the Dutch called their “chiefest gold- 
mine” and where the funds of widows and orphans were invested®. 
In 1618, according to Raleigh, the busses, owned by the Dutch, 1««1 
increased to 3,000 with 50,000 hands. From these figures De Witt 
concluded that tlie trade maintiiiued (when account wtis taken of the 
subsidiary industries) no less than 450,000 person.s». It win, for this 
rea.son that Tobias Gentleman in 1614 urged that fishing should Iks 
encouraged^ On those grounds it began to Ije recognized that ti»c 
example set by tlie Dutch ought to be imitated, and about 1620 John 
Kcymor,in a memoir prepared for the King on the commercial situation, 

’ Cunningham, (howth of Buglinh Indmiry and (knmmm in Modmt Turn, im, 
16, 124 ; vide mpra, pp. 242"4. 

* Tiw Trade* Inneme in UarteUm Mieeelkmy, tv, pp. 2(W, 216. 

® AmhrHon, Anmk o/Commerre (J7SK>), n. p. JMM, 

* UnylanU'* my to Win Wealth, 1014, in liurleUin ilkeellany, u». pp. 
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expressly stated that the British watchword ought to be to rival the 
Hollanders in this trade^. Similar views are recorded hy Thomas Mun^ 
and were systematized by Misselden in 1623 in a form which eventually 
became the method of organization of the Society of the Fishery. He 
recommends that for the encouragement of the adventurers it is fit, 
if so it may be brought to his Majesty’s high wisdom and grace, that 
every county, yea every city, if it will, may have the managing and 
disposing of their own adventures without any general or promiscuous 
confusion with others and with such immunities, privileges and en- 
couragements conferred upon them from the fountain of his Majesty’s 
grace as may at last bring them to action and execution which we have 
so long had in discourse and contemplation. A brave design it is as 
royal as reall : as honourable as profitable. It promises renown to the 
King, revenue to the Crown, treasure to the kingdom, a purchase for 
the land, a prize from the sea, ships for navigation, navigation for ships, 
mariners for both, entertainment for the rich, employment for the 
poor, advantage for the adventurers and increase of trade for all the 
subjects. A mine of gold it is, the mines are deep, the veins arc great, 
the ore is rare, the gold is pure, the extent unlimited, the wealth 
unknown, the worth invaluable®.” 

This quotation from Misselden may be taken as a specimen of the 
enthusiasm which was excited at this period by the prospects of the 
fishing trade. At first sight it is diflScult to determine why it was 
that English sailors abandoned this ‘^gold-mine” on their own coasts 
to the Dutch, while they sought for the precious metals in the most 
distant parts of the world. A little consideration will show that the 
Dutch were firmly established in the trade, and a small numl)er of 
English fishing busses, that appeared near a fleet of Dutch boats, might 
count on harsh treatment. After all, such proceedings would only be a 
retaliation for the banishment of Dutch whalem from Spitzbergen in 
1612 by the Russia company^. Therefore, if any serious effort wan to 
be made to wrest even a foothold in the industry from the Dutch, 
it was necessary that there should be a stroiig unified organization with 
a large capital and ample powers from the State. 

What might be described as the first step was made iti 1630 when 
a commission was appointed to enquire into the fishing off the Britisli 
coasts, and to establish a joint-stock company to promote it®. There 
were four main enquiries that engaged the attention of this body — the 

. ^ ^^Policies of State Practised in Various Kingdoms for the Encrease of Ttude ** 
(Edinburgh University Library— Laing MSS., Div. n,. No. 52), 22-4. 

2 England s Treasure hy Fm*raign Trade (New York, 1B95), pp. 81 , 102, 108. 

3 The arcle of Commerce, p. 140. 4 

3 Fcedera, xix. p. 211. 
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position of Scotland in the venture and the questions of finance, 
organization and the privileges to be obtained. Hitherto in the 
whaling trade there had been considerable friction between English and 
Scottish interests. Indeed, since the union of the Crowns of the two 
countries, Scotsmen had complained that in commercial affairs they 
were in a disadvantageous position, for the great English regulated 
and joint-stock companies had been formed and there was nothing of 
the same kind in Scotland. The high-handed proceedings of James I., 
to redress the alleged grievance, failed through the want of consideration 
he manifested towards his own previous patents. Now that the fishing 
industry was to be developed, it was recognized that, for geographical 
and other reasons, it was desirable the scheme should apply to 
England, Scotland and Ireland. To induce Scotsmen to co-operate 
an equal number of commissioners from each country was appointed to 
confer as a sub-committee. This body soon discovered that there were 
serious difficulties to be overcome before Scotland would co-operate. In 
some cases noblemen were apprehensive that their rights might be 
jeopardized. The relation of the proposed company to the long-shore 
fishermen was not clear and the Scottish commissioners proposed that 
there should be certain excepted areas, exempt from the control of the 
company^ Then the burghs stood on their privileges. They con- 
tended that they had the sole right of fishing within “ two kennings ’’ of 
the shore and that they would admit no partners, either natives or 
strangers. Neither would they permit any persons, fishing outside this 
limit, to land within their juiisdiction. Subject to these exceptions 
they had no objection to the herring-fishing, but the tenor of their 
communication suggests that they were not favourably disposed towards 
the proposal®. 

The aloofness of the Scottish burghs brought to light another 
difficulty, which the commissioners had to I'osolve. By June 1681 it was 
reported that no undertakers would risk their capital until suitable 
fishing grounds had been chosen®, while towards the end of the year it 
had been decided that there could not be a single aggi^egation of all 
the undertakers^ The scheme at last adopted was to have a general 
joint-stock for the Fishery society which appears to have confined itself 
to certain places off the English coast, while the remaining districts 
were assigned to prominent members, who formed subsidiary associations, 
in relation to the parent organization. By this device there was 
the possibility of considering the case made by the Scottish coui- 

^ State i^apers, BomeHtic, Oliarles I., ccwi. 54; {kUmidar^ p. 185, 

® IhUL, (jovi. 45; (Calendar, 1031-8, p. 237. 

•* IbUL, 34; (Mmdar, 1(^31 -«3, p. 83. 

* ccvi. 50 ; Valmidar^ 1031-»3, p. 2;iB. 
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uiissioners^ since capital might be raised locally and the employment 
of it controlled by persons resident near the fishing grounds or having 
interests there. 

Meanwhile calculations had been made showing the expenses of 
building and equipping fishing busses and of the profits that might be 
expected. The cost of building and provisioning a buss, that was 
capable of taking 40 lasts of herring, was estimated at £8S5, It was 
expected that the value of the herring, caught on an average by each 
buss, would be <^1,000 a year. According to one account, a fleet of 
200 busses ought to make a profit of ^6"! 13,000 a year, or nearly 
70 per cent, of the capital expended^ Another estimate places the 
gain, in the first, second and third fishings each year with the same 
number of boats, at 

Finally, on the recommendation of the Commission, the society to 
be formed was to receive encouragement from the State, by a proclama- 
tion for a more strict observance of fasting in Lent, the prohibition 
of the import of fish caught by foreigners, and, lastly, an undertaking 
that all supplies of this kind required by the Navy should be purchased 
from the society®. 

The deliberations of the Commission had taken so much time that it 
was not till June 1632 that steps could be taken for the actual foxina- 
tion of the proposed company. At length the undertaking was incor- 
porated by a royal charter and its operations in Scotland were confirmed 
by an act of the Scottish Parliament. The charter established a 
company, entitled the Society of the Fishery of Great Britain and 
Irelcmd^ with the privileges recommended by the Commission. The 
King was its ^‘perpetual protector and, under him, its affairs were 
to be administered by a council of twelve persons, half of whom were 
to be English, half Scotsmen^ The act of the Scottish Parliament of 
the same year gives special prominence to the type of organization 
whereby, in addition to the general association, there might be several 
subordinate companies, and it is enacted that one of these might l)e 
established in each chief burgh or town or province. The fishing at 
the Island of Lewis was reserved to the King®. This he subsequently 
assigned to one of the subordinate associations. 

This type of organization is explained by a comparison with the 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., ccxxix. 97,98; Calendar^ 1081-8, pp. 488-9, 

2 ^^Instructions to Captain Mason, 1630,” in Captain John Mason^ Boston (Prince 
Society), 1887, p. 276. 

® Soc. Antiq. Col. Proclamations, Charles L, No. 147, datetl May 24, 1631 ; 
Anderson, Armais, ii. p. 470. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., ccxxi. 1 ; Calendar, l(J^ll-3, p. 384. 

® Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, v. p. 222. 
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New England company which had been founded in 1620^ In both 
cases the idea was to found an undertaking, confined to privileged 
persons, which would carry out the work of development. It would 
then assign portions of its property to other companies. In the case of 
the New England undertaking, it was some time after its formation 
before more than one such body had been formed, whereas in the case of 
the Fishery society, the work of the parent company and the establishing 
of subsidiary associations proceeded concurrently. Most of the local 
undertakings were formed to fish olF different parts of the coast of 
Scotland; and, since each was licensed by the society, no patent or 
charter of incorporation was required. These bodies were described 
by the name of the member of the council who established any one 
of them, e.g, ‘Hhe Earl of Pembroke and his associates in the 
fishing.” 

Postponing for the present the account of the subordinate associa- 
tions, the history of the society presents several points of interest. 
Like many other companies of the period, it suffered from the failure 
of subscribers to pay the amounts they undertook to adventure. The 
first issue of stock was made in 1632-3, and by 1635 o£^22,682. 10,9. had 
been subscribed, but only 06^9,914. 10,s. paid®. All that could be 
collected of the adventurers of 1 633 was off 10,600. In 1634 an additional 
stock of X^2,650 was taken up, making a total of offl3,150 actually paid 
on account of the capital issued during these two years®. This sum 
had all been spent early in 1635, so that, since only <£?9,914. 10,y. had 
actually been paid in, it was necessary to boixow about dff3,500. By 
this time a coxisidcrable loss had been made, but this was disguised by 
inflating the value of the stores on hand and carrying forward a loss of 
boats (captured by the Dunkirkers ”) as an asset. Thus at this time 
the account was made to balance as follows : 


Ekckipts. 

Capital actually paid by adventurers ... 

,, borrowed 

,, ,, from Sir W, Courteu 


£, B. d. £ 8* d, 

9,914 10 0 

2,000 0 0 

(m 7 5 r s 

17 1 


ExPKNDITimK. 


Six busses (tt cont ... 
Stock in baud, fisb, salt, 
Damage by Dunkirkers’* 


£ 8. d. 

0,0(K) 0 0 
0,120 0 0 
1,100 14 10 

£10,280 14 10 


^ Vide mpra^ pp. 801-0. 

® Sfctite Papers, Domestic, (Charles I., 10 ; lOO/J-O, p. 208. 

» IhkL, ccoxov. 100; (Wmdar, 1087-B, p. WO. 
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Supposing the estimated values of stores were correct, it is plain that 
at least 12 per cent, of the paid up capital had been lost, unless the 
damages were recovered. It will be seen from figures given below that 
the loss was in reality much greater. 

There were two causes which made it almost inevitable that the 
society must fail. In the first place it started with a ludicrously 
insuflScient capital. Under the most favourable circumstances, it could 
not have built and manned more than twenty busses ; and, owing to the 
delay of the stockholders in paying their calls, these could not have 
been sent to sea at the same time. Therefore it was likely that such 
a tiny fleet would be driven ofiF the best fishing places or even captured. 
In the second place, any fish taken could not be salted in a .suitable 
manner to .bear the long transit. The evidence on this point is con- 
clusive. De Witt stated that in cases when fish had been caught by 
the Dutch and English about the same place and time and both were 
offered for sale at Dan 2 dg, the former were considered good while the 
latter “ were esteemed naughts” Indeed, in 1637 the society admitted 
this charge by implication, when, after stating that losses had been 
made, it was said that the trade was likely to prove beneficial “now that 
the true management thereof is by experience discovered®.” 

Under such unfavourable circumstances, the society could not escape 
from financial difficulties and fresh losses were incurred in 1635, 1636 
and 1637. It had been necessary to make assessments on those who 
had subscribed in 1633 of 20 per cent, and again of 50 per cent. The 
persons liable paid the amounts due from them very slowly, fresh capital 
was subscribed only in small sums, so that the debt kept increasing. 
To encourage members to take up stock, aiTangements were made 
whereby no stockholder’s additional investment was subject to the lo.s.ses 
incurred previously. This proposal involved an intricate system of 
account keeping which showed the loss incurred in each year sepamteiy, 
together with the capital which had to bear it. On July 30th, 1638, 
the whole capital subscribed had been lost, amounting to Ji.T6,975, and 
.^6,142. 13s. 4d. in addition. According to the method of raising the 
deficit the subscribers of 1633 were liable to their share of the 
aggregate fro rata, while the capital adventured in 1636 and 1637 
(which years were taken together) was only liable to its shai-e of that of 
those years. The adventurers of 1633 lost not only their capital but 
also j6’54. lOtf. Id. per cent, more raised by assessments. The additional 
subscribers of 1634 also failed to save their investment and had to pay 
£14t. 6s. Id. per cent, as an as.sessment. Tho.se of 1635 received back 
.£’47. 16s. 7d. per cent. ; while others, who had come forward in the last 

^ Anderson, Amne^Si ii. p. 504 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Charles L, cccxijx. 5B; Coimviar^ lOBO-7, p, 480, 
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two years, were to obtain a refund of ^6^68. 14,?. 4d per cent.^ The 
following tabular statement will show more precisely the reasons for 
this apportionment : 


Subscribed Capital and Losses of the Fishery Society. 


Year 

Capital subscribed 

Loss 

falling on 
adventurers 
of 1633 (on 
capital of 
1633) 

°Iq falling on 
adventurers 
of 1634 (on 
capital of 
1634) 

falling on 
adventurers 
ot 1635 (on 
capital of 
1635) 

falling on 
adventurers of 
1636 and 1637 


£ 8, d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 5. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

1633 

10,600 0 0 

4,261 4 8 

40 4 0 




1634 

2,550 0 0 

8,163 19 4 

“ 62 I 8 

62 1 8 




Totals 13,150 0 0 

12,425 4 0 

102 5 8 




1636 

2,775 0 0 

3,334 11 0 

20 18 9 

20 18 9 

20 18 9 



Totals 16,925 0 0 

16,769 16 0 

123 4 5 

83 0 6 



16361 

1637! 

1,050 0 0 

6,310 10 6 

31 5 8 

31 6 8 

31 5 8 

31 5 8 


Totals 16,1)76 0 0 

21,070 6 6 

164 10 1 

114 6 1 

62 4 5 

31 6 8 


Deduct capital subscribed 

100 0 0 

100 0 0 

100 0 0 

100 0 0 


Balance sbowiiiff assessments to bo 






paid on capital returned 

-54 10 1 

-14 6 1 

+47 16 7 

+68 14 4 


In some I’espcots the percentage returns might be misleading, and 
therefore the foregoing statement may be supplemented by that which 
follows : 


Total capital subscribed, 

Deduct balances returned to adventurers of : 
£47. m. Id. 7, of .C2,77r» to advs. of ima 
m.Us.id. „ £1,050 „ ]6,%-7 

Balance, bein^ capital wholly lost 

Add amount to be raised by assesHmeiiits 

Total amount of loss 


£ 8. d, £ 8. d. 

16,075 0 0 

l,m 17 4 

721 10 6 2,047 7 10 

14,027 12 2 
0,142 IS 4 

£21,070" 5 ^6 


I'lie following account shows the sti^ge to which the litjuidation had 
advanced by July 30th, 1638: 


* Btate Papers, Domestic, Charles I., cc<ix<5v. 100; (*aiendary 16S7-B, p. 570. 
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LiabHAUes and Assets, 1638. 
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Liabimties. 

£ s. d. 

Debts due to lion-members *.* 4^755 1 1 

Debts due to members, being balances of capital returnable 

to adventurers of 1636 and 1637-8 2,047 7 10 

£6,802 8 11 


Assets. 

Adventurers q/*1633. 

£54. 105. Id. 7, on £10,600= 

Less already paid in response to 
assessments of 20 % and 50 7o • •• 

Remaining due ... 

Adventwers of 1634. 

£14. 65. Id. 7, on £2,550= 

Less already paid 

Houses, provisions, busses and debts 

due to the society 

Various underwriting accounts 
Oash ... •«« .«• »»• 

^^Lost in fractions” 


£ 8, d. £ 8. d. 

5,777 8 10 

2,535 0 0 

3,242 8 10 3,242 8 10 

364 15 2 

250 0 0 114 16 2 


3,223 4 2 
220 19 6 
11 10 
9 5 

£6^802 8 il 


m 



SECTION II. THE COMPANIES SUBSIDIARY TO 
THE SOCIETY OF THE FISHERY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


William Noy’s Association. 
Lord Portland's Association.' 
Lord Arundel's Association. ’ 
Lord Pembroke’s Association. 


Tiikse companies were subject to the same difficulties that beset the 
parent society and they had to face some of their own in addition. 
Hence their histoiy is one of continued embarrassment from the 
beginning. Beyond this fact of financial troubles, little is known of 
the company founded by, or connected with the naitio of William Noy, 
the Attorney -General. 

The undertaking established by Richard l..ord Weston, afterwards 
Earl of Portland, when he was Lord Treasui‘er, was g(‘nerally describe<l 
as ‘‘ the Association of the Loi*d Treasurer and others for the Fishing,'*'’ 
It was proposed about that the Island of Lewis should be made 

the headquarters of this organimtiou and that the members wert‘ to be 
naturalized Scotsmen and to be made burgesses of Stornoway, so that 
they might trade as well as fish^ In the amount of capital 

adventured by the members of this association amounted to .i^n,750, 
but only a very small part of that sum was paid up*-*. This bo<ly 
suffered considerably from th<‘ opposition of persons in Scotland and 
from the difficulty of escaping the payment of kwies, or<ler(‘d by ‘‘ the 
Deputy Vice-Admirals of Scotland.’” The inliabitants of Lewis w'cn* 
hostile t.o tlie servants of the company and tluux^ were fn*<iuent com- 
plaints of damage sustained by tlus busses through attacks made on 
them^*. 

^ Papers, Domestic, (?harleH L, coxxix, iKJ; f ^ almdar , p. 

^ IbULy ooxxxx, 1/5; OalarukiTf pp. /510, />1K 

^ UdiL , <mxxxix. iVZy p, tK>. 

s. an. 21 
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In 1636 Lord Portland resigned his position as chief of the under- 
taking and he was succeeded by Lord Arundel, the Lari IMarshal. 
Therefore from this date the company is generally described as “the 
adventurers in association with the Earl Marshal ” or “ the Earl 
Marshal’s Association for the fishing business.” Owing to various 
circumstances, many of the subscriptions for stock were cancelled ; and, 
of the .£’11,750 proposed to be adventured, only ,£’2,280 was actually 
paid, even as late as 1639\ It was necessary to make a leviation or 
assessment of 50 per cent, on the first year’s stock, and in 1637 Lord 
Poulet was censured by the Privy Council for refusing to pay this call 
and for speaking of the business as “ a projects” In the following year 
it was necessary to obtain an order of the Council for suing a con- 
siderable number of members who were stiU in arrear®. 

Like the parent society, this organization was embarrassed by want 
of capital, and in addition it had to contend against the hostility of the 
islanders as well as the depredations of the Dunkirk privateers. In the 
summer of 1635 two busses had been driven ashore at Stornoway and 
these were forcibly detained by an agent of the Scottish court of 
Admiralty. When other boats were fishing in the lochs of the main- 
land, the Highlanders had taken possession of some of the gear, on the 
ground that fishermen in these places must pay dues to their chiefs*, 
^though several representations were made on behalf of the company, it 
is doubtful whether it obtained satisfaction. 

Meanwhile the number of busses had been reduced by captures 
made by the Dunkirkers, and the losses were estimated at i.’2,000 in 
1635®. Although restitution was expected by the adventmers, none 
had been obtained by 1638, whereon the Lord High Admiral was 
ordered to make reprisals, and this command was repeated in the 
following year®. 

By 1639 the association had been in existence for about seven years 
and it had contracted debts to the extent of over i?4,000^ The 
creditors could not obtain any satisfaction, and a commission was 
appointed to enquire into the finances of the undertaking*. It turned 
out that no more than .£’2,280 had been paid in by the adventurers. 
This was lost and, in addition to the assessment of 50 per cent, on the 
first year’s stock, another of 33J per cent, had been made on the .second 

1 State Papers, DomestSe, Charles I., ccccxxv. 43; Calendar, 1(530, p. 3151. 

® Md., Nicholas’s Letter-Book, James 1., ccxk. p. 164; Calendar, 1037-8, p. 4. 

® Ibid., Charles I., oooijsxxn. 20 ; Calendar, 1637-8, p. 200. 

* JUd., coxoi. 4; Calendar^ 1636, pp. 130, 131. 

® Ibid., ccxci. 26 ; Calendar, 1636, p. 136. , 

.« Ibid., ccoovi. 2 ; ocooxv. 31 ; Calendar, 1(538-9, pp. 196, 602. 

^ BM., ccccxxv. 43; Calendar, 1639, p. 381. 

* Fiedera, xix. p. 346. 
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year’s capital. The amount still to be paid by the members came to 
o£^2,873. 6s, 8d, and there was also in arrear £SS>0. 19^. 6d, of the capital 
originally subscribed. Both together made against a debt of 

£4iyW0^ leaving a deficiency of about ,£1,000. Against this there was 
the estimated value of stores, provisions and houses at Lewis which 
was placed at £1,910, so that there was an apparent surplus of about 
£900. This, however, was subject to reduction, through the failure 
of members to pay their assessments; and also since the valuation 
of the remaining assets was subject to the comment that, although 
they stood in the accounts at £1,910, little of that amount could 
be expected^” 

The Lord Chamberlain’s Association,” or that founded by Lord 
Pembroke, had a similar history. In 1633 four busses had been built, 
but of the subscribed capital of £2,400 only £600 was then paid, 
leaving £1,800 in arrear*-*. Three years later practically the same 
amount remained unpaid®. The financial position of this body re- 
solved itself into the security for its debts being partly the calls in 
arrear, partly a lien on the damages to be recovered from the foreign 
privateers that had taken some of the busses of the association. 
Damages on this ground amounted in 1638 to £3,000 ; and, more 
fortunate than Arundel’s company, a very rich prize was taken in that 
year and handed over to the members. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether the amount realized suflSced to discharge the debts incurred, 
and, if payment was made in full, an assessment on the stock would have 
been required. 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., cccoxxv. 43; Calendar ^ 1639, p. 381 

^ Ibid,y ooxLiv. 49; Calendar^ 1633-4, p. 179. 

® Ibid.f cooxvn. 42; Calendar 1635-6, p. 330. 
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SECTION IIL THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY 
OF THE ROYAL FISHERY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND ( 1661 ). 


After the discredit of the Society of the Fishery in 1688, a 
spasmodic effort was made to revive it in 1640 by means of a lottery, 
but, even if capital had been obtained in this way, the Civil War would 
have interrupted any work that was being done^. During the Common- 
wealth attention was once more directed to this industry by a treatise 
entitled, the Sea's Magazine Opened (1663), and in 1654 Sir P. Andrews 
is said to have endeavoured to revive the trade®. After the Restoration 
renewed efforts were made towards re-establishing a herring-fleet. In 
1661 John Smith published his Trade and Fishing qf Great Britain 
Displayed^ and the next year another pamphlet appeared named the 
Royal Trade of Fishing, About the same time ‘^the draft preamble ” of 
a new Royal Fishing company was prepared and subscribers were en- 
couraged by being promised that, if they desired, they might withdraw 
after three years®. Adventurers came forward reluctantly, and in 166^ 
Charles II. offered to subscribe 06*9,000 towards the capital of the 
company^ The whole stock, taken up at this time, did not exceed 
^10,980, so that the public appears to have found something under 
d6*^,000 of the original capital®. Afterwards an additional stock of the 
modest amount of d6*l,680 was adventured. It is probable that Charles II. 
never intended to invest d6*9,000 permanently ; and, being pressed for 
money,” he withdrew his capital®. 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., ccccxuv. 68; Gatendar^ 1639-40, p, 440. 

2 A Golkction of Advertisements ^ Advices and Directions relating to the Eogal 
Fishery, 1695 (Brit. Mus. 1029 . e . 29), p. 3, in Somers’ Tracts, xi. pp. 309-63. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles 11, xm. 19, 20 ; Calendar, 1661-2, p. 83. 

^ Ibid,, Lix. 6, 7 ; Calendar, 1661-2, p. 477. 

5 Col, of Advices, ut supra, p. 7 ; Houghton, Collections for Husbandry and Trade, 
March 19, 1703 ; A General Discourse of Commerce, by Alexander Justice, 1707, 
p. 39. 

® Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, by Malachy Postlethwaite (under 
Fishing). 
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To compensate the company, permission was given to hold lotteries 
as well as a formal charter of incorporation. This document, which is 
dated April 8th, 1664, incorporates the Governor and Comparvy of 
the Royal Fishery of Great Britain and Ireland^ and repeats the 
privileges and immunities granted in 1661 to the Coimcil of the Royal 
Fishing. The affairs of the company were to be controlled by a governor 
and thirty-six assistants \ 

Thus, although incorporated under a high-sounding title, the capital 
available, after the King had withdrawn his ^^9,000, was only about 
<5&3,500, and to supplement this lotteries were instituted. For some 
unknown cause this lottery appears to have been less profitable than 
that organized previously by the Virginia company. An offer was 
made to the governor and assistants of £50 a year during the term they 
had been granted, or alternatively a single payment of d&600 cash 
down. A later bid was as much as c£*200 a year rent or dfi’ljOOO for 
the two unexpired terms then remaining. Mr Ashton supposes that, 
on the determination of the original concession, the Fishery company 
had received some consideration not to press for a renewal of the 
license^. 

On the termination of the lotteries in 1667, funds were obtained 
by the monopoly of the issue of copper-money, which was described in 
the following year as ‘^the only apparent mode of supporting the 
fishing®.” In 1670 the trade was characterized as being decayed,” and 
the reason assigned was that the company restrained the freedom of 
trade to the very few freemen.” It was proposed by the author of 
the Royal Fishmg Revived that a constant Council of Trade should be 
appointed to superintend the industry, and that a portion of the royal 
revenues ought to be devoted to its encouragements In the Grand 
Concern of England Explained (1673) the revival of fishing was recom- 
mended so as to give employment to the poor®. 

In spite of these and other arguments in favour of the trade, nothing 
was done in England for a number of years beyond throwing open the 
whale-fishing®, and the development of the industry was undertaken by 
a separate Scottish company^ The English undertaking continued to 
exist, but it is probable that, owing to the want of capital, it manifested 
its activity chiefly in imposing burdens on independent adventurers who 

1 State Papers, Chai*ters, Charles 11., Case B, No. 1 ; Calendar ^ 1663-4:, pp. 
513, 549. 

2 A History of English Lotteries^ by John Ashton, pp. 41-3. 

3 State Papers, Domestic, Charles II., clxxxviii. 24 (i), 24 (ii); coli. 162; 
Calendar, 1666-7, p. 439; ibid., 1668-9, p, 137* 

4 Marleian Miscellany, in. pp. 393-5, 

® Vide supra, p. 75. 


^ Ibid., VIII. p. 559. 

7 Vide infra, p. 377* 
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had to purchase a license from it. As late as 1680 it was pursuing its 
operations, but without capital behind it^. In 1681, in reply to a 
petition of William Deane, which pointed out that since the loss of 
most of the busses in 1676 there had not been sufficient funds to 
maintain the trade, Charles II. stated that he was ‘^desirous that all 
just and reasonable means should be taken for the effectual promotion 
of the fishings.’’ On September 17th, 1681, in spite of the fact that 
their predecessors ‘^had only sustained loss” in that industry, a new 
group of undertakers proposed to spend <5^20,000 on fortifying Holy 
Island and furnishing boats and gear, provided they received the farm 
of the tobacco duties as an encouragement, promising an advance of 
d£^4,000 in this branch of the revenue s. In 1682-3 only £%&)0 had 
been subscribed under this scheme, and Sir Edward Abney, in the 
following year, formulated a plan of raising capital by utilizing the 
charter for the foundation of a bank. At a meeting held on March 8th, 
1683, it was determined that a stock of <£*20,000 to <£*30,000, divided 
into shares of <£*1,000 each, should be raised, and that any patentee, 
who did not subscribe for one share, was to be excluded. Twenty-two 
of the former shareholders were prepared to find more capital, and 
after several meetings in March (1683) an agreement with Abney was 
signed on April 2nd under which he had the right of introducing 
twenty-three persons more as proprietors of the bank, which was to be 
carried on as ^Hhe Royal Fishery Company of England,” but under 
distinct managements This amalgamation ended in failure, and in 
1685-6 it was necessary to sell all the remaining property towards paying 
the outstanding liabilities®. 

After the Revolution attention was again directed towards the possi- 
bility of founding an English home fishery. It was estimated that the 
Dutch took fish in British waters to the value of between and 5 million 
pounds annually®. The industrial boom of 1692-5 was considered a 
favourable time for starting a new company under the charter of Charles II. 
In 1692 the constitution was remodelled, and the governing body was 
composed of a governor, sub-governor, deputy-governor and twelve 
committees. Of the latter four were named Erectors and eight masters, 

^ A Collection of Letters for the Improvement of Euslxmdry and Trade^ by John 
Houghton, 1681-3, n. p, 47. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Charles II., ccccxvi. 164 a. 

® lUd., ccccxvj., Proposals touching the Royal Fishery.” 

^ CoL of Advices, in Somers' Tracts, xi. pp. 815-17; Salt and Fishing, a Discourse, 
by John Collins, Secretary of the Royal Fishery Company, London, 1682 ; 
A General Discourse of Commerce, by Alexander Justice, pp. 40, 41. 

® Coh of Advices, in Somers' Tracts, xi. p. 318. 

® Engkmde Safety or A Bridle to the French King, by George St Lo, 1693 
in Somers' Tracts, iv. p. 262; CoL of Advices, in Somers' Tracts, xi. p. 328. 
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in addition to which there were fifteen assistants, eight wardens and 
twenty-five commissioners. Any seven of the governors, committees or 
assistants constituted a court of assistants. The qualification for a vote 
was the ownership of £500 of stock. The subscription lists were 
opened for a capital of <£300,000 or at least <£150,000,” and they 
were not to be closed until November 30th, 1695. Calls, in order to 
be made very easy,” were to consist of ten equal quarterly instalments. 
Henceforth any loss of capital was to be made good before a dividend was 
paid and 10 per cent, of the funds subscribed was to be at the disposal 
of the court without its being called on to give any account of how the 
money was disbursed^. 

There were many pamphlets issued to recommend the project, which 
was regarded as a laudable one. The author of Anglice Tutamen (1695) 
describes the idea as worthy of care and application.” “ The Royal 
Fishery company,” he continues, ^^has long been talked of, and some 
steps taken to make it successful ; but stiU one accident or another has 
damped it and it is now again set on foot^” By October 1695 it was 
said that £50,000 had been subscribed, but, as will be shown below, 
only a small portion was paid in. It was resolved to open the books ” 
for a further issue of capital, and a discount of £3 per cent, was offered 
to those who would provide the first £150,000®. A year later the 
amount subscribed was described as “considerable,” and fishing-boats 
were then being built and a further offer of stock was made^ Altogether 
£100,000 of the nominal capital was taken up, on which calls of 10 per 
cent, were made. Owing to the war, many difficulties were encountered, 
chief amongst which was the impossibility of obtaining further funds 
from the shareholders. The only remaining hope of the court of 
committees was to borrow on bottomry on the security of the busses. 
The company was unable to meet its liabilities and only a part of the 
loans was discharged by the sale of its fleet®. On January 30th, 1700, 
the company offered for sale the herring adventure at the “Three Cranes,” 
Sommers’ Quay near Billingsgate®. Houghton, when writing of the 
fishing industry, in 1703, does not mention this undertaking as being 
then in existence, and he adds that the reason for the failure of the 

1 Somers' Tracts^ xi. pp. 319-24. 

2 P. 33. Besides the Greenland Fishing company {vide mfra, p. 379) there was 
also at this time a Newfoundland company. 

® Fostboyy Oct. 16, 1695, a total of £300,000 was aimed at, of which it is said 
£100,000 was to be paid by the surviving patentees ; Justice, A General Discourse of 
Commerce, p. 47. 

^ Postboy, Oct. 23, 1696. 

® Journals of the House of Commons, xix. p. 842. 

® Postman, Jan. 30, 1700 
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enterprize was that ‘^what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business 
The Commissioners of Trade add to their condemnation of ‘Hhe 
pernicious art of stock-gobbing”; ^Hhis likewise is that which seems to 
us to lay a mighty obstacle in the way to the raising and recovering 
again of our home-fishing; which is with reason thought to require 
more than a private stock and the scattered endeavours of men acting 
separately to set it a-going and make it subsist. If therefore that part 
of our trade be not in so good and flourishing an estate as it could be 
wished, we are humbly of opinion, it is in some danger to remain so, till 
the hands of the poor be all brought to labour and till a common stock 
can be raised and a company erected upon such terms as may secure the 
management of it from the destructive shufliing of stock-jobbing^.” 
Since, however, none of the newspapers of the time record any price for 
the stock of this company, it is most improbable that its failure was 
due to excessive speculation in the stock. The cause is rather to be 
sought in this case, as in that of the previous companies, in the capital 
having been too small to enable this undertaking to fight the Dutch. 
This was accentuated by the fact that many of those who took up stock 
during the boom of 1692-5 were unable to pay the calls and therefore 
the company made preparations in excess of the funds that were 
actually available. It appears that no more than 0,000 was paid in 
on the capital issued in 1694-5, and that an additional subscription 
made in 1701 was lost, as it was alleged, during the war. When a 
Grand Fishing company was proposed in 1717, some objection was 
raised by those who had been shareholders in the Royal company, and 
it was then contended that the charter of the latter was void “ through 
neglect* ” In 1720 another Royal Fishery company was projected with 
a nominal capital of no less than ten millions, and it is interesting to 
notice that the objection made to both this venture and the Grand 
company was that, without extensive powers from the State, no private 
undertaking could be able to beat the Dutch out of the fishery 


^ Golleotions for Husbandry and Trade^ Mar. 19, 1703. 

^ Jov/malsofthe House of Commons , xi. p. 595. 

* Special Export from the Committee appointed to enquire into the several subscriptions 
for Fisheries^ S^c. (1720). 

^ Anderson, Annals, in. pp. 334, 342, 343; Reasons Humbly offered to the House 
of Commons for Incorporating the Subscribers for carrying on a National Fishery 


Ijsrit. Mus. ^ ; cf. infra, Division xni. 



SECTION IV. THE EOYAL COMPANY FOE THE 
FISHERY m SCOTLAND (1670-90). 


From 1670 to 1680, although the Royal Fishery Company of Great 
Britain was in existence, this industry was prosecuted more actively by 
a company founded in Scotland. By an act passed in 1661 by the 
Scottish Parliament, it was arranged that a new joint-stock company 
should be formed as a single undertaking with extensive privileges^ 
There appears to have been considerable difficulty in arousing public 
interest in the matter; and, after some progress had been made, the 
project was in danger of failure through the jealousy of the gentry and 
the merchants. “Many gentlemen refused to enter, fearing that the 
merchants, who behoved to manage all, would cheat the other partners, 
and many merchants refused to enter a society wherein so many noblemen 
were engaged, by whom they were afraid to be overawed^” The King 
was to receive d^6,000 stock, but it was represented that this capital 
should be earmarked to be subject to the first loss (like the royal share 
in the French East India company), whereupon the Commissioner objected, 
so that the formation of the company was considerably delayed. It 
would appear that there was some ground for suspicion, for Sir George 
MacKenzie, who was later Advocate-General, wrote, before the company 
was actually formed, “nor could such as bought their fishes within the 
country bankrupt with them, because the society might consist of the 
most eminent in all judicatories, whom none would hazard to prejudge, 
amd who would redress hy their senteims my such attempts^!" 

Eventually, on June 4th, 1670, the patent was signed, which provided 
that all materials, such as salt, ropes, &c. used by the company, should 
be free of taxes, and that it should have the sole right, exclusive of all 
other Scotsmen, to fish at home and off the coast of Greenland^. With 

1 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, m. p, 269. 

2 Memorials of the Affairs of Scotland from the Eestoration of King Gharles IL, by 
Sir George MacKenzie, Edmburgh, 1821, p. 184. 

3 m., p. 183. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1667-73, ff. 356, 367. 
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these inducements the sum of £25fi00 sterling was subscribed^ but 
much of the capital was soon lost and the rest retired.” Like several 
other companies which had obtained a monopoly, although the under- 
taking for which the company had been formed was no longer prosecuted, 
a revenue was still made by compelling all, who wished to pursue the 
industry, to pay a royalty to the holders of the monopoly. In the 
particular case of the Royal Fishery company a tax of £6 Scots was 
exacted on every last of herrings exported. This was felt to be an 
insupportable grievance, for the company gave nothing in return, either 
in the use of buildings or fishing requisites, the protecting or improving 
of navigation. Therefore the company was dissolved by act of Par- 
liament in 1690®. 

1 MacKenzie, Memorials ^ ut supra^ p. 184. 

2 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland^ ix. p. 224. 
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SECTION V. THE COMPANY OP MERCHANTS OP 
LONDON TRADING INTO GREENLAND (1692). 

In 1678 the whaling trade had been made free to all Englishmen. 
During the nineteen years from 1678 to 1692, it appears that the open 
trade had not been more successful than the previous privileged one, and 
once more the industry had to be described as decayed. In 1692 the 
government decided to re-establish an exclusive company. On .£40,000 
having been subscribed, an undertaking was incorporated by act of 
Parliament as the Company of Merchants of London tradmg into 
Greenland. The governing body consisted of a governor, deputy- 
governor and 16 committees. The undertaking was to last for 14 years; 
and, during this time, no one person might subscribe more than £2,000 
of stock. The following were the voting-rights. Stock under £500 had 
no vote, £500 one vote, £1,000 two votes, and no stockholder could 
have more than two votes. It was enacted that dividends must be paid 
in money only, not in kind. All bargains for the sale of stock were to 
be void unless the transfer was completed within ten days^ By 1696 
the nominal capital had been increased to £82,000 and, by an act of 
Parliament of that year, permission was given the company not to call 
up the additional stock until 1708 since, owing to the scarcity of seamen 
on account of the war with France, there was no outlet for capital in the 
trade. By the same measure exemption from duties on oil or whalebone, 
imported by the company, was granted until 1707, when its fourteen 
years of concession were to terminate®. Some time before the expiration 
of the concession, the subscribed capital was lost and once more the 
trade was laid open to any who would adventure in it®. Up to 1720 
the non-monopolized trade still failed to yield any considerable profit, 
partly owing to the frequency of wars, partly to the want of skill of the 
commanders of the ships. These circumstances are mentioned by H. 
Elking as the main reasons for the failure of the Greenland company 
coupled with the mistake of paying the captains by a fixed salary and 
not by commission®. 

* Statutes, 4 Will. & Mary, c. 17. 

2 Ibid., 7 & 8 Will, in., c. 33. 

2 Ibid., 1 Anne, c. 16. Ihe last voyage just failed to be a success as the company’s 
ship was returning home, after having caught eleven whales, when she was nipped 
in the ice and lost'. 

* A View of the Qreenlcmd Trade (1726), p. 46. 
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SECTION I. THE OOVEENOES, ASSISTANTS AND 
SOCIETY OF THE MINES EOYAL (FOUNDED 
1561, INCOEPOEATED 1568). 


The right of claiming all mines of the precious metals in England 
had been a part of the prerogative of the Crown from a veiy early- 
period. This claim was partly based on customary law as expressed in 
a paragraph of the so-called laws of Edward the Confessor — thesauri 
de terra domini Regis sunt ’’ — ^partly on the excellency of the metal, 
the necessity of it and its tendency to the public utility^.” During the 
reigns of the Plantagenet Kings, it was customary to grant the privilege 
of discovering and working the Royal Mines within a certain district to 
some patentee for a limited period, reserving to the Crown either 
a money rent or a certain proportion of the precious metals won, 
frequently a tenth part. Plowden quotes several of these grants, 
extending over a long period^. A patent granted by Henry VII. in 
1485 mentions a number of partners who are thereby constituted 
governors of the mines or, as it was expressed later, the “ Masters of the 
mines.” 

^ The Commentariee or Beports of Edmund Plowden, London, 1818, p. 821 ; c£ Die 
Geeetisse der Angekachsen von Beinhold Schmid, Leipzig, 1832 ; Erster Theil, p. 282 ; 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 1840, p. 193. In the latter this passage 
is referred to, in the Index, under the head of Treasure Trove,” which appears to 
be intended by the context. 

2 Grant to Nicholas Wake, cleric, of Mines Royal in Devon, for ten years from 
15 June, 8 Rich. II. (p. 816). Grant to Walter Fitzwater for England dated 10 May, 
2 Henry IV. (p. 317). Grant to Francis Duke of Bedford of Mines Royal in England 
for ten years dated 24 Feb., 5 Henry VI, (p. 317). Grant to Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, Henry Earl of Northumberland and others, Mines Royal in specified 
places in Cumberland, Northumberland and York for fifteen years dated 28 March, 
15 Ed. IV, (p. 818). Grant to Richard Duke of Gloucester and others of all Royal 
Mines in Northumberland, Cumberland and Westmoreland for ten years dated 
11 March, 18 Ed. IV. (p. 818). Grant to Jasper Duke of Bedford, Thomas Arch- 
bishop of York and divers noblemen, soldiers and others of Mines in England 
and Wales... copper, lead and tin as well as gold and silver, for twenty years dated 
27 Feb., 1 Henry VII. (pp. 818, 819). 
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In England the precious metals were always found intermixed 
with other ores and therefore the patentees practically controlled all 
mining for lead and copper, besides sometimes interfering with the tin 
miners. 

It therefore became important that the best method should be 
adopted for the separation of the ores, and, for this reason, the patentees 
in the sixteenth century began to call in the services of miners trained 
abroad, who were acquainted with the latest devices for the reduction and 
extraction of ores. One family, named Hochstetter, was prominently 
connected with British mining for over a century. In 1526 there is 
a record of a grant of a mining lease for gold and silver in Scotland, 
to a company of foreigners for 43 years, and the first person named was 
Joachim Hochstetter^ In the reign of Elizabeth a Daniel Hochstetter 
was very prominent in mining undertakings. In 1565 he had invented 
a new engine for the draining of mines a patent for which was granted 
in May 1568®. At the same period Thomas Thurland and John Steyn- 
bergh were also interested in mining operations. Elizabeth was anxious 
to increase the eificiency of mining so as to add to the royalty payable to 
the Crown. It was thought desirable also that a more thorough and 
systematic examination should be made of the different mineralized ores, 
with a view to the discovery of new mines. To effect this object, con- 
siderable expenditure would be required, and in 1561 steps were taken 
towards the formation of a corporation for working mines in England.” 
On July 16th of that year an indenture was signed between the Queen and 
John Steynbergh and Thomas Thurland with a view to accomplishing this 
purposed Steynbergh was soon replaced in the management by Sebastian 
Spydell, but it does not appear that the partners had taken any active steps 
under the grant up till 1563. On September 10th of the following year 
(1564) all the privileges under the indenture of 1561 were transferred by 
Spydell and Thurland to the latter and Daniel Hochstetter, on behalf of 
a new company, and this may be taken as the beginning of the active 
career of the organization which was subsequently known as ‘Hhe 
Society of the Mines Royal.” On October 10th a fresh agreement was 
signed by the Queen which authorized the search for gold, silver, copper, 
and quick-silver in the counties of York, Lancaster, Westmoreland', 
Cumberland, Cornwall, Devon, Gloucester, Worcester and in the Princi- 
pality of lYales. The one-tenth part of all the metal won was reserved 
to the Crown as well as the right of pre-emption of refined gold at 18d. 
per oz. below the market price, of silver at Id. per oz. below the market 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Historical MSS., iv. p. 617. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxvi. 96 ; Calendar, 1647-80, p. 266. 

® Ibid., xLvi. 69 ; Calendar, 1647-80, p. 310. 

^ Ibid., xvm. 18, 18 (1) and 18 (2); Oalmdar, 1647-80, p. 180 
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price. Copper was purchasable at Qd. per cwt. below the current 
rates 

The method of providing the capital needed is of considerable 
interest. The whole undertaking was divided into 24 parts or shares, 
some of which were disposed of in Germany and those remaining, 
amounting to fourteen, were sold in England. The average price 
realized was ^1,200 a shared Since early companies did not keep 
a capital account, it is difficult to decide how this payment should be 
treated. It might be regarded either as representing the goodwill of 
the enterprize or else as a premium paid on the purchase of shares. It 
does not appear that the original grantees had any tangible assets to 
transfer to Thurland so that at this date it may be assumed that the 
payments, made by the English shareholders, were wholly for the right of 
participating in the monopoly. Therefore, after each of the shareholders 
interested in these fourteen shares had paid his ^£^1,200, he had still to 
find his proportion of the assessments made to provide capital for 
prospecting and for the development of mineral properties. As will be 
seen the amount of these calls was considerable, so that very few could 
have afforded to pay the two kinds of liability on more than a single 
share and many not even on one share, and therefore it was not long 
before shares were divided into halves, quarters and even into eighths. 

Immediately after the issue of capital in 1564, operations were 
prosecuted vigorously for which funds were provided by calls made upon 
the shareholders in England and in Germany. At first work was 
begun in Cumberland and Westmoreland, in which counties both copper 
and silver had already been found. Mention is made of old workings ’’ 
near Keswick whence immense quantities ” of copper had been obtained, 
and there is a reference to a find of lead ore containing 50 to 60 oz. of 
silver to the ton^. About 1666 the agents of the society had found and 
were working a vein of copper at Newlands near Derwentfells in Cumber- 
land on the manor of the Earl of Northumberland. Altogether 600,000 
lbs. of ore had been raised, when Northumberland prohibited the miners 
from removing it. This action led to a celebrated suit, the Queen v. the 
Earl of Northumberland, which was heard in the Court of Exchequer 
before all the judges of England and the Barons of the Exchequer. 
This action raised the question whether the beneficiaries under a grant 
of mine royal were entitled to enter on private property and remove ores, 
and in addition Northumberland relied on the wording of the grant of 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxiv. 68-60 ; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 244. 

^ Record of George Bowes and Francis Needham, sent to take view of the Mines 
Royal at Keswick. MS. Lister, 17 Bodleian Library. 

^ History and Antiquities of Westmoreland and Cumberland, by Joseph Nicholson 
and Richard Burn, 1777, i. p. 50. 
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the lands to his predecessor in title, urging that the right of mine royal 
was conveyed by that grant. After exceedingly erudite arguments on 
both sides, all the judges and barons agreed that all mines of gold and 
silver within the realm, whether in the lands of the Queen or of subjects, 
belonged to the Crown. It was also agreed, but not unanimously, that 
in the case of other ores containing gold or silver these also belonged to 
the Queen. Three judges qualified their finding on the latter point to 
the effect that mines of copper, lead, &€., containing traces of the 
precious metals, should not be held to be royal unless the value of 
the latter exceeded that of the former. In spite of this minority report, 
the verdict against Northumberland was unanimous, the three judges, who 
differed from the majority, holding that, since it was admitted the 
Newlands ore contained silver and the quantity was not stated, the 
presumption was that its value exceeded that of the copper, and there- 
fore, on their finding, the mine was royaP. This was a very important 
judgment which settled the precedent until the passing of the Mines 
Royal Act in the reign of William III. The difficulty contained in the 
decision was that it frequently happened in England that many ores 
contained silver and anyone mining these was subject to the interference 
of the society of the Mines Royal. However, it would appear that the 
company did not extract the uttermost under this decision, for Sir John 
Pettus, writing in 1670, defined a mine royal as one ‘Hhat doth yield so 
much gold or silver that the value thereof doth exceed the charges of 
refining and loss of baser metal, in which it is contained®.” 

One indirect effect of this case was the realization of the original 
intention of uniting the members more closely as an incorporation, and 
on May S8th, 1568, a charter was signed which created a body therein 
described as the Governors^ Assistcmts and Comminalty of the Mines Royal^ 
and which confirmed the privileges of the previous indentures. The 
charter authorized the election of two governors, four deputy-governors 
and six assistants who were to be chosen from amongst the English 
shareholders, the number of whom was never to be less than sixteen ^ 

1 Plowden, HeportSy ut mpra, p. 336. 2 Fodincs Regales, London, 1670, p, 9. 

® The voting rights were one vote for each quarter-share. Fodince Regales, p. 55. 
The arms of the society are blazoned on p. 23. They were... Silver with a Mount 
Vert. A man working within a mine with two hammers and a lamp all in their 
proper colours on a chief Azure. A cake of copper between a bezant and a plate on 
a wreath Silver. A Remiman (called in Dutch ^^the Schicht Master”) with an 
escutcheon on his breast Or and Azure per bend inverted, and in one of his hands 
an instrument called a wedge and in the other a compass, gold-manteled Silver 
doubled Azure, supported with two men, the one called the hammer-man, with 
a hammer on his shoulder, and the other the smelter with a fork in his hand, 
all in proper colours; cf. The General Armory, by Sir Bernard Burke, London, 
1878, p. 690. 
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In 1671 a return was made of the names of the shareholders in England 
and the holding of each, whence it appears that fourteen shares were 
divided as follows : 

3 persons held 2 shares each =6 shares 
2 ,, ,, 1 share ,, =2 „ 

1 person y, i = i share 

5 persons ,, yy yy =2J shares 
1 person y, % yy = S share 

9 persons J „ ,, =2J shares 

1 person yy i yy = J shaTO 

22 14 

The remaining 10 shares were owned by Germans ^ Therefore to 
have elected the twelve office bearers, authorized by the charter, would 
have required more than half of the whole ^^comminalty,’’ and so, during 
the early years of the history of the company, only one governor and 
three assistants were chosen^. 

To defray the costs of the action against Northumberland and to 
provide funds for mining operations, a total amount of d£^850 per share 
was called up by 1569®. These assessments were paid by both the 
English and German shareholders, and therefore at this date the total 
capital was d£*20,400, but in 1671 three members, owning between them 
three whole shares, had not disbursed such money as they ought to pay 
and so the actual amount received was less than , 5 £^ 20,000 and may not 
have exceeded d6^1 7,860. It is to be remembered also that, in addition to 
the assessments, most of the English shareholders had paid <5^^1,200 per 
share as a premium on joining the society. 

At this period ore was being raised and smelted near Keswick. 
Pettus, writing in the time of Charles II., stated that a very great 
profit had been made there,” but contemporary statements of the officials 
of the society point to an opposite conclusion®. Por instance it is 
recorded that the English partners, after six years’ trial (i,e. at the end of 
1569), seeing no hope of profit stayed their hands from further disburse- 
ments®, and in a petition by some of the shareholders against the 
management of Hochstetter, complaint is made of the many con- 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, lxxvii. 29 (1) ; Calendar y 1547-80, 
p. 408. 

2 FodincB Regales y ut supray p. 54. 

^ MS. Lister 17, ut supra. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, lxxvii. 29 (1) ; Calendar y 1547-80, 
p. 408. 

® FodincB RegaleSy p. 32. 

« MS. Lister 17- 


25—2 
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tributions so grievous and inexpectate,^ while out of the great riches ” 
of the mines, treasure had been received by Hochstetter “ and hy none 
ehe^r 

There is no doubt that very considerable quantities of copper had 
been won, but the diiBculty was to obtain a market for it. At this 
period, the chief use for the metal was for the making of cannon and for 
coinage. But Elizabeth had reserved the right of receiving one-fifteenth 
part of the metal won or its cash equivalent. The remaining demand in 
England was not great and it was illegal to export copper or a number of 
other metals under an act of Henry VIII.® For this reason Hochstetter 
in 1570 asked permission to make exports, urging that the price at Frank- 
fort was £S. 5s. per quintal, which compares with £S in England for 
rough copper^. The difficulty of finding a market was accentuated in 
1671 owing to the depression of trade in England during that year. 
Much of the capital of the society had been sunk in preliminary opera- 
tions, some calls were in arrear, there was a large quantity of copper 
unsold and the shareholders would not subscribe more until some return 
on their outlay had been received. An exhaustive enquiry was made in 
order to ascertain the value of the tangible assets of the society, with the 
result that all the property was inventoried and ^^an Estimate of the Stock 
remaining at the mines and the value thereof at Christmas last ” (1671) 
was drawn up^ This document is of very great importance as a very 
early instance of a balance sheet of a joint-stock company. The coppei', 
silver and lead were taken in at different rates according to the labour 
needed to bring each to a completed state. The fuel and other stores 
were also entered at varying amounts and credit was taken for certain rents 
and other payments made in advance. In several items the arithmetic 
appears to be faulty, and in one instance there is a discrepancy of about 
£27. The following is a summary of the estimate : 

£ s. d. 

890 quintals of copper stone 
at 60/- pr. q. 

807 quintals of copper stone 

at 52/- pr. q. ... 2,098 4 0 
Deduct 58 quintals being Queen’s 

1/15 159 0 0 

754 


£ s. d, £ B. d. 
2,670 0 0 

1,936 4 06 


^ Lansd. MS. 28 (6) British Museum. 

2 33 Henry VIII. c. 7, Statutes, iii. p. 836. 

3 Historical MSS. Commission, Salisbury MSS. i. p. 467. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, nxxxv. 46 ; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 436. 

6 The rate here is £3 per quintal, whence the nett amount would be £1,939. 4^. 
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£> di» £ $• dt, £ s» d* 

Brought forward 4^606 4 0 

1402 quintals of copper con- 
tained in 24^296 q. of 
ore 

Deduct 93 quintals being Queen’s 
1/15 

1^309 at 60/- pr. q. for rough 

copper 3^927 0 0 

Deduct expenses of refining^ ... 2^469 12 0 

1,457 8 0 

1409 quintals of lead ore at 

4/- pr. q 282 0 0 

122 quintals of lead ore at 

8/- pr. q 48 16 0 



330 

16 

0 





, 


— 

6,394 

8 

0 

Fuel, including charcoal, peat coal. 







wood ... 

373 

14 

0 




Horses and wagons — 9 horses at 50/- 







each, 4 wagons at 60/- each 

34 

10 

0 




Furniture and bedding 

90 

0 

0 




Silver plate 

24 

0 

0 




— 



522 

4 

0 

Debtors 

88 

18 

0 




Payments made in advance 

531 

9 





— 

— 

620 

7 


Brewhouse and windmill 

150 

0 

0 



Tools and implements 

480 

0 

0 




— 



630 

0 

0 

Sum total,” as in MS.... 




£8,194 

15 



(N.B. The sum total of the items recorded 
only amounts to £8,166. 195. 4jd!. There is thus 
an unaccounted for amount of £27.) 

Buildings, e,g. melting house, coal houses, roasting 
house,” wheat houses, smithies, &c. 3,888 15 8 

Total £12,083 11 Oj 

What is most remarkable in this account is (neglecting minor 
errors) the sum unaccounted for. The absence of complete information, 
as to how the total of ^£*8,194. 155. 4^rf. is made up, has rendered it 
necessary to follow the order of the original document (which has been 
condensed only to the extent of grouping together under one heading 
a number of entries given separately). But a more natural grouping of 
the items would be to divide the <£12,065. I 65 . O-J-d. as between copper 

^ For the methods of smelting mdo A Discovery of Subterranean TreoMi/re^ vix, of 
all Manner of Mines and Minerals , from the Gold to the Coale ; with Directions and 
Rules for the finding of them in all Kingdoms and Countries y London, 1639 [Lib. 
Trin. Coll. Dub., P. gg.40. No. 17]; A Collection of Scarce and Valuable Treatises 
upon Metals y Mines and Minerals y London, 1740. 
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and lead on the one hand and buildings (including the brewhouse and 
windmill), tools and fuel. Thus 63 per cent, of the assets falls under the 
former heading and 42 per cent, under the latter, the remainder consisting 
of the debtors. 

From another point of view, assuming that there were assets to the 
whole sum of 06 * 12 , 083 . 11s. O^d., there remains the question of the 
liabilities. Although considerable payments had been made in advance, 
there were also debts due by the society of an unknown amount^. In 
addition there was the share-capital of 6620,400, so that there was 
a deficiency of over 668,000 or about two-fifths of the contributions from 
the members. To some extent this was a relative, rather than an absolute 
adverse balance. Against it there were the following items for which 
credit was not taken in the foregoing account. First 281,424 quintals 
of imessayed ore, which had not been valued because ^‘it is not yet 
known what may be made thereof^.” Then there was the development 
of the mine, and lastly the cost of the great law-suit, which must have 
been considerable. So that, on the whole, the balance against the sub- 
scribed capital was less than might appear at first sight and any great 
success, in finding a rich copper vein, would have placed the society in 
a sound position. But with reference to the shareholders, who had paid 
a premium of 661,200 per share, it is plain that only a remarkable 
improvement in the situation could have reimbursed them. 

Once both the English and German shareholders had refused, after 
1569, to pay any more calls a great difficulty was experienced in finding 
working capital. This was increased by the demand of Elizabeth to be 
paid her fifteenth in cash, and not in copper. Therefore the society had 
in fact not only to carry ” its own stock but also that portion of the 
total production, whence the royalty was to be paid. In a memorial to 
the governor of the company in 1571, the want of ready money is 
attributed to this cause, and it is added that, had the Queen been 
prepared *^to take copper for ready money,'’’ there would have been 
sufiScient means to have discharged us from such need hereafter, having 
always the stock to maintain the work with gain®.” 

At this jimcture, an ingenious method was propounded for providing 
further resources. The society had over 2,000 quintals of copper at 
various stages of extraction. This was valued at 663,383. 8.^. ; but, when 
completely smelted, it would be worth £S a quintal or 666,000 in all, and 
more as finished copper. It was therefore proposed that each of the 
English shareholders should receive a rateable division of copper, 
advancing money for it at £S per quintals The reason that this offer 
was confined to the English shareholders was that about this time the 
^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, iixxyii. 29 (1). 

^ Ibid., Lxxxv. 46. ^ Ibid., iixxvii. 29. 4 Lxxvn. 29 (1). 
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German members were in difficulties themselves and, on their failure soon 
afterwards, their holding was acquired by a number of merchants at 
Augsburg^. 

The proposal of a copper division was not accepted by the members. 
It was in fact the provision of a loan on the security of the stock of the 
society. If for any reason the copper were not made, the security would 
be difficult to realize and, should the copper be actually delivered, the 
noblemen and gentlemen, who were shareholders, would find it trouble- 
some to dispose of. The amount falling to an owner of one whole 
share was 83 quintals and the question would arise how a private person, 
not engaged in trade, could market this large quantity of about 4 tons 
weight. Besides, there was the financial aspect of the situation. The 
general feeling was that most of the shareholders, having disbursed in 
premium and calls <£^2,050 per share, were indisposed to make further 
payments. Each holder of one share would require, under the proposed 
scheme, to find or to add about 19, per cent, to the existing invest- 
ment. For these reasons the proposal was not adopted, and as time went 
on the need for working capital became greater and greater. Evidently 
nothing could be obtained from the shareholders and the only person, 
who was gaining from the venture and who was in a position to help, was 
Elizabeth. It was obviously to her interest that the partly refined 
copper should be made marketable, since her royalty would amount to 
nearly <3&430l She was therefore approached by some of the prominent 
members of the company and consented to purchase copper to the value 
of o6^1,38S, which was to be used either in the office of the Ordnance or 
elles about the tombes which are meant to be edified for Kinge Henry 
VIII*^, Kinge Edward and Queen Marie^,**^ besides lending £9^500 at 
8 per cent., that being a low rate for the timet The amount was partly 
disbursed in redeeming copper deposited as security against a loan in 
London and in paying a portion of the outstanding debts, leaving a sum 
of ^201. ISiy. 5d. in hand at Christmas 1576. 

An account was framed at Christmas 1576 in order to show the 
claims then outstanding against the society. It comprises (1) the debts 
due in 1675 ; (9) the copper, silver and lead either made, partly made, 
or contained in ores at the same date ; (3) the copper, silver and lead 

^ MS. Lister 17^ ut supra. The Hochstetters of Augsburg were a prominent 
mercantile family at this time, cf. Augsburg^ Nurnherg und ihre Handelsfursten, von 
A. Kleinschmidt, Cassel, 1881, pp. 25, 41. 

2 Le, Estimated total value of copper in sight £6,428 

Deduct royalty of one-fifteenth 428 

Balance £6,000 

3 MS. Eg. (Brit. Mus.) 2723, f. 63b. 

^ The Extract of the Mines Royal at Christmas anno 1675. British Museum, 
Iiansd. MS. 22 (5), cf. State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cxxxi. 49. 
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made during the year ending December 25th, 1576 ; (4) ‘‘the accompte 
and reckoning of the premises,” i.e. the payments made out of the loan 
of <£2,500 ; (5) the balance of the loan and the sums realized by sales 
during the year; (6) “the estate of the mines at Christmas 1576,” i.e. 
the debts then due ; (7) the quantities of copper, silver and lead either 
made, partly made or contained in ores in 1576 ^ These various data 
enable a statement to be framed of the financial position of the society 
at this period. First of all the amount of indebtedness was decreased 
by nearly one-third, as will appear from the following figures : 


Debts dne 

To country people for fuel and workmen’s wages ... 

^‘^More owing diverse ways” 

To Queen Elizabeth 

interest at 8 % 


Christmas 1575 Christmas 1576 
£ a. d. £ s, d, 

1,458 1 8 907 3 10 

849 17 8 896 0 0 

2,500 0 0 1,300 0 0 

200 0 0 

£4,807 19 4 £3,303 3 10 2 


The cost of production, in relation to the quantities sold, made a 
favourable showing. Since the items in the account are of great 
intrinsic interest, it is worth giving the details. 


{? Cash) Sales of copper^ silver and lead, Christmas 
Christmas 1576. 

Sold of rough copper 437 quintalls at £3 the quintall amounting 
unto ... ... ... ... ... ... «•• ... ... 

Sold of wrought copper 354 quintalls, 69 lb. weight at divers prices 
(but most part at lOd. the lb.) arising one with another after 
the rate of £4. 7-s. 6d. the quintal and better. The whole sales 

amounting unto 

Sold of fine silver, delivered unto the mint, 87 lb. 3 oz. weight, at 
4«, 9d. the oz., all duties deducted, amounting the said sales 

unto 

Sold in lead 20 foulders, 12 quintall weight, part at £6 and part at 

£6. 10s. the foulder amounting to” 

Total sales 


1575 to 

£ 8 , d. 

1,311 0 0 

1,552 5 2 

334 6 10 

129 12 6 
£3,327 4 6 


Expenses during the same period. 

Paid for the whole charges of the work this year 1,878 12 8 

Paid in sundry other debts owing by the mines in divers ways as by 

the balance and accompt appeareth^” 254 15 6 

Total expenses £2,133 8 2 

^ The Extract of the Mines Royal at Christmas anno 1575. Lansd. MS. 22 (5). 

2 In the account the reduction of debt is stated as £1,454. 15^. 6d., but as a 
matter of fact it was £1,504. 16^. 6d. This arose from the debts, owing in 1576, being 
overstated by £50 apparently through an error in addition, the total being given 
as £3,353. 3^. lOd. instead of £3,303, 3^. lOd. 

2 The account giving these items is a purely cash account, and makes no attempt 
to ascertain the cost of working. It might be assumed therefore that the second 
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Therefore the general result is as follows : 

£ s. d. 

Proceeds of sales 3^327 4 6 

Expenses 2^133 8 2 

Balance £1^193 16 4 

This balance is subject to the deduction of <£^200 for interest on the 
loan, leaving a gross profit of £99S. 16s. 4id. Since, moreover, <£*1,200 
of this loan had been repaid, supposing that the results in 1577 were 
similar, the interest-charge would be reduced, leaving on this basis a 
gross profit of nearly <£*1,100 or about 5 per cent, on the called up 
capital. 

Probably the shareholders accepted this estimate of the estate of 
the mines ” since there was a prevalent opinion amongst them that a 
gain"” was being made, and that all that was required was that the 
debts should be cleared off, so that dividends could be paid out of the 
surplus. There are however other facts that are not brought out in the 
accounts, but which may be deduced from them, which show that the 
apparent profit was not a real one. To obtain the amount (which was 
paid to Elizabeth) it was necessary to reduce to a material extent the 
‘‘ reserves ” of copper and ore. The following are the quantities at the 
beginning and the end of the financial year : 


Metal and ore in stock Christmas 1575 Christmas 1576 


Stock of made copper 

••• ... ... 

470 quintals 

212 quintals 

Copper ^^in sundry rostes” ... 



356 „ 

138 „ 

Ores ready gotten above 
perfect copper”^ 

ground containing 

1,076 „ 

763 „ 

Total copper ... 

... 

1,901 „ 

1,113 „ 

Silver contained in lead ore ... 

••• 

298 lbs. 

264 lbs. 

Lead ore 

... ... 

54 fonlders 

42 foulders 


It will be noted that the reserve of copper above ground had 
declined by nearly 800 quintals. This was the amount sold during the 
year, so that it follows that absolutely no development had been done. 
In order to ascertain how such cessation of underground work would 
affect the results of the year, it is necessary to obtain some basis for 

item represented a payment on account of old debts since the first is entered 
as ^Hhe whole charge of the work.” Possibly however the first item refers to 
the local expenses at Keswick and the second to expenses elsewhere (except 
duties on silver). There is another element of uncertainty, namely the intro- 
duction amongst the debts due by the mines of an item of £214 owing to the mims for 
copper sold. This seems to be an old credit. The difference between these two 
sums may account for the discrepancy of £50 already noted. 

1 In all cases the royalty of one-fifteenth was deducted before entering these 
quantities. 
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valuing the copper in different stages of completion. Probably that 
adopted in 1571 would be sufficiently exact for the purpose, namely, 
taking the copper almost finished at 52^. per quintal and that partly 
made at '37 of per quintal. There would be, on this method of 
calculation, a deficiency in the reserve of copper and ore of about d£’l,260. 
Since the gross profit was under £ 1 ^ 3,00 it becomes evident that, under 
analysis, it has disappeared altogether and still some allowance should 
be made for the diminution in the stocks of silver and lead ore, which 
though smaller must also be included. Therefore the nett result was 
that in 1576, provided proper measures had been taken for development, 
the mines were working at a small loss, and that the apparent profit 
was realized only through suspending the winning of ore, in order 
to devote all the labour to smelting so as to repay a portion of the 
Queen’s loan. 

From quite a different point of view these accounts are of interest. 
It may be remembered that in the Northumberland case great weight 
was given to the presence of silver in the copper ore. It was upon this 
ground that the society was entitled, under the royal grant, to enter upon 
private property and open a mine. At Keswick in 1576 there is no 
record of silver being obtained from copper at that time, and during the 
whole future history of the company, the silver won was separated 
from lead ores. 

After 1576 the position of the society was that it owed the balance 
of the sum borrowed from Elizabeth and at the same time had reduced 
the reserve of ore above ground.” The members, or some of them, 
were most unwilling to subscribe more capital and yet further resources 
were needed. For a short time the works were carried on, but by 1579 
the want of funds became more felt and Hochstetter made tw^o proposals, 
either that the shareholders should provide a further sum of d^?l,000 (or 
over <£*41 per share) or else that he and his partners would undertake to 
work the Keswick mines for a period of 15 years, guaranteeing the 
society against loss^ At the same time another German and his 
partners made an offer which would have provided profit to the company, 
and, on an assay of the ore being made, it was alleged that three 
times as much copper could be extracted from it as had been won by 
Hochstetter, while, at this rate, there were prospects of sufficient returns 
to discharge all the outstanding debts ^ In 1580 it became clear that, 
owing to the disinclination of several shareholders to find more 
capital, some method of leasing the mines must be adopted^, and 

^ Lansd. MS. British Museum, 28 (6). 

2 md. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cxliv. 32; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 688. 
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eventually one of the shareholders, Thomas Smythe or Smith, Collector 
of Customs for the Port of London, took a lease of the northern 
mines \ For some years Smith had been interested in mining ventures, 
and, as will be seen below, he was also engaged in working mines in 
Cornwall from 1688 to 1587. The society let the Keswick mines on the 
basis that Smith and his partners should in the first place undertake the 
liability of the royalty of one-fifteenth part of the copper won, due to 
the Queen. He bound himself moreover to pay the society one-ninth part 
of the produce, which royalty was estimated to amount to £166, 18^- 4d. 
a year, and in addition to this to make a money-rent of ^6*438. 6^. 8d.® 
This system was the best that could have been adopted under the cir- 
cumstances. It brought in some return to the shareholders and at the 
same time it freed those who were unable to subscribe more capital 
from that liability, while giving an opportunity to others desirous of 
undergoing further risks of reaping the reward of their enterprize. 
Besides, the reservation of a royalty to the society safeguarded it against 
parting with its property at an under-value. Should Smith’s subsidiaiy 
company prove successful, a part of the profit would find its way to the 
parent organization and would go to providing intex'est on the capital 
which had been without any return for upwards of twenty years. 

Meanwhile steps had been taken to search for silver and copper ores 
elsewhere within the limits of the society’s charter. As early as 1679 
Piers Edgecumb had written offering to form a partnership to work 
mines in Devon and Cornwall. In the latter county there had been a 
celebrated mine at Combe Martin which had yielded large quantities of 
silver in the time of Edward I.® In 1579 the mines in this district lay 
unwrought and yielded no profit at alP.” Edgecumb proposed to Lord 
Burghley (who owned two shares in the Mines Royal) that in the 
proposed partnership, Burghley should be credited with a similar pro- 
portion of the profit without any payment®. Edgecumb however was 
not at this time a member of the society, and Smith offered to lease the 
mines in Cornwall and Wales, taking Edgecumb into partnership. This 
offer was accepted, on the basis of an annual rent of £300 for the mines 

1 This Thomas Smythe was the father of Sir Thomas Smythe the governor of the 
East India and Russia companies and treasurer of the Virginia company. Brown, 
Genesis of the United States, ii. pp. 1011, 1012. 

2 A Declaration of the yearly rents of the mineral works of England ; Lansd. 
MS. 47 (66). 

® Camden, Britannia, p. 47. 

4 Lansd. MS. 29 (1). 

® Lansd, MS. 29 (1), i,e, there were 24 shares in the Mines Royal of which 
Burghley owned two or one-twelfth of the whole. Thus Edgecumb offered 
him one-twelfth of the profit of his company, which one-twelfth he estimates at 
£100 a year. 
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in Cornwall, Devon and Cardigan^ The society used the rent, received 
from Smith, to pay off the balance of the loan due to Elizabeth, 
and by 1586 there was only 17^. lid. outstanding. At the same 

date it was estimated that the stock,” or working capital at Keswick, 
amounted to 66*900 and it was proposed to devote the rent of 6&600 a 
year for the next two years to bringing the funds up to £2,100 which 
was calculated to be sufficient^. After these adjustments had been made, 
the society would have in royalty and rent about 6^900 a year as free 
profit. This would give nearly £S8 per share; and, supposing the paid 
up capital remained at 66*850 for each share, the yield would be under 4|- 
per cent."" Those members, who had given a premium of 66*1,200, received 
less than 2 per cent, on the whole cost of their investment, while the loss 
of interest for over twenty years must be allowed for. 

During the period from 1580 to 1596 the interest in the fortunes of 
the mines rests rather with the subsidiary, than with the parent under- 
taking. Reports as to the Keswick venture are contradictory. In 1586 
the accountant of the society estimated that, during the five years of 
Smith’s lease, he and his partners would gain £2,600 and it was then 
expected that the society would have an income from these mines in 
royalty and rent of £1,200 a year®. According to another report, also 
prepared for the society, it was stated that during the first seven years of 
Smith’s farming of the works in the Keswick district he made 66*3,691, 
‘^so that” many of the old debts were discharged by him^ On the 
other hand it is recorded, at a later date, that Smith risked a capital of 
6611,000 and that he lost £500, besides receiving no interest®. These 
statements may not be so divergent as they appear, since the first two 
expressly relate to the Keswick mines, whereas the last may include 
Smith’s results under the Cornwall lease, and the evidence points to the 
fact that, on the whole, he lost money in the south. The first mention 
of Smith’s connection with the mines in Cornwall, Devon and Cardigan 
is as early as 1583, at which date his men were sinking shafts at 
Treworthie ” and had sunk 15 fathoms®. During the early part of the 
following year, search was made for lead mines, and by April ore had 
been found, through draining certain old works. The hundredweight 


1 Lansd. MS. 47 (66). According to another account, Lansd. MS. 47 (65), he 
paid £1,070. This seems to represent about 3^ years* rent. 

2 Lansd. MS. 47 (65). 

3 Ibid. 

^ Report of George Bowes and Francis Needham, MS. Lister, 17 (Bodleian 
library). 

® State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, ccjjkkv. 145; Calendar, 1598-1601, pp. 
501-2. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, clxiv. 4; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 134. 
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of ore yielded on assay 50 lbs. of lead and ^ oz. of silver^. At this 
period Smith’s partners refused to advance any more money®, and the 
manager at the mine wrote that recent results could be of small comfort 
to his master, adding piously God send him better®.” In June it had 
been found impossible to overcome the water at Treworthie, but good 
ore in great quantities had been reached at a place called Logan^ and it 
was expected that 100 tons of perfect copper a year could be made®. 
To smelt this ore, a copper house ” had been established at Neath in 
Wales®, In August, just when a good vein of lead ore had been found, 
the water burst in upon the men so suddenly that they barely escaped 
with their lives A month later the yield at Logan had decreased and 
the mine at Treworthie was making a serious loss®. In July 1585 ores 
were being raised at St Ives and St Just®, and by November of the 
following year the manager was able to declare that the latter mines had 
never been better than they were at that date“. In 1587 there were 
very favourable reports of silver at Penrose^^ ; but it would appear that 
Smith was unable or unwilling to undertake further risks. As early as 
1585 difficulty was experienced in finding ^£^100 necessary to discharge 
certain debts at the mines and the wages of the men fell into arrear^ 
By 1587 the ore at St Just was seized and the workmen discharged’^®, and 
it is probable that Smith and his partners withdrew from this district 
soon afterwards. His interest was bought by Piers Edgecumb, who 
some time afterwards restarted the Cornish mines. There is no in- 
formation whether Smith prospected for silver in Wales. It is probable 
that, since Cardiganshire was within his lease, he made some efforts 
there, and indeed, according to one account, he had coins struck at the 
mint in London from silver he discovered in Wales 

It is not clear how far a remarkable discovery of silver ore, made in 
1587, was related to the finances of the society. This discovery took 
place at Combe Martin. In a contemporary work — Stephen Atkinson’s 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, oi^xx. 37 ; Calendar , 1581-90, p. 172. 

® Ibid,^ cLxix. 16; Calendar^ 1581-90, p. 164. 

® Ibid,, CLxx. 82; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 176. 

^ Ibid., OLxxi. 4; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 179. 

® Ibid., CLxxi. 36 ; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 183. 

® Ibid,, CLxxii. 16 ; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 189. 

Ibid., CLXXII. 60; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 194. 

® lUd,, oLxxiii, 16; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 201. 

® lUd., oLxxx. 5 ; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 250. 
w Ibid., cxov. 39; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 370. 

Ibid., cxcviii. 68 ; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 390. 

Ibid., CLxxxv. 6 ; Calendar, 1581-90, p. 290. 

13 Ibid., cxcix. 5, 18; Calendar, 1581-90, pp. 392-3. 

1^ An Historical Account of English Money, by S. M. Leake, London, 1793, p. 287. 
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Discoverie of Gold Mynes — a long quotation is given from a manuscript 
treatise by Bevis Bulmer (who was interested in this mine), which begins 
by a description of the society of the Mines Royal. Since this mine 
was within the area of the lease of Smith, it is possible he may have 
derived some revenue from the discoverers of it — Adrian Gilbert and 
John Poppler. The ore, although rich, was stubborn to smelt.” The 
discovery excited so much interest, not only in England but also abroad, 
that foreign miners came to view it. Bevis Bulmer at this time was 
working lead mines in the Mendip Hills and he succeeded in obtaining 
a specimen of the ore and in smelting it. An agreement was made that 
the existing partners should have one-half of the ore won and Bulmer 
the other half, he paying all expenses. For the next two years the 
mines yielded each of the partners ^^10,000. From 1589 to 1690 the 
production of silver declined, but in the latter year the profit was ,£^1,000. 
Bulmer caused the last piece of silver smelted to be made into a goblet 
which he presented to the City of London^ 

To return to Smithy’s operations, if, as suggested, he lost on his own 
mining in Cornwall and made a profit at Keswick, he would be more 
disposed to concentrate his efforts in the latter district. Accordingly, 
on the determination of the original lease for the northern mines, a new 
one was made to Smith and the German miners. This partnership was 
in existence between 1587 and 1596 ; and, during that time a capital 
of <5£’1,200 had been provided, all of which was lost, with £4i50 in 
addition. 

Although Smith was giving most attention to the northern mines, he 
retained his lease covering Cornwall, Devon and Cardigan, and on 
August 31st, 1694, he sub-let his rights for the two counties first named 
to Edgecumb who had been a shareholder since 1585®. In 1595 there 
were a number of persons interested in this lease and £%000 had been 
expended, without any return as yet®. By 1697 the capital outlay had 
risen to ^£^4,000, and the prospects appear to have been sufficiently satis- 
factory to induce the partnership to apply to the society for a promise 
of the reversion of this part of Smith’s lease, which determined in 1599^. 
By that year, however, the yield was low, and it was necessary to ask for 
an extension of time to pay the rent, since, according to Edgecumb’s 
statement, he and his partners had made a loss®. From 1699 to 1632 
there is a gap in the information about the Cornish mines, which in the 

^ The Discoverie and Historie of the Gold Mynes of Scotland^ by Stephen Atkinson, 
Edinburgh, Bannatyne Club, 1825, pp. 52, 53. 

® Report Royal Commission on Historical Cecil MSS., Part v,, pp. 14, 

15, 198. 

® Ibid,, pp. 198-9. 

* RM., Part vii., p. 233. 

^ Ibid,, Part rx., p. 437. 
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latter year were leased by the society to the Earl of Suffolk and his 
partners for 21 years \ 

It has already been shown that the subsidiary company, constituted 
by Smith and the Germans, had lost money up to the end of 1596. 
Early in the summer of the next year the society notified Marcus 
Steinberg, Richard Ledes and Emanuel Hochstetter that it would hold 
them liable for the rent and other covenants under Smith’s lease. The 
partners replied that, owing to the wet summers and want of peat, they 
had been unable to smelt their ores, and they asked time to pay the 
rent. It was also stated that a place called “God’s Gift” was “a 
plentiful mine,” but that the hindrance to the obtaining good returns 
was the want of an adequate working capital. Although for some years 
past a “reasonable” quantity of partly made copper had been in stock, 
owing to delay in obtaining payment for some of it, the wages had been 
unpaid and it was necessary to take up money at interest. It was 
estimated that the working capital required would be «£^2,020. 13^. 4<d. 
calculated on the basis of 5 marks for every cwt. of copper unsold®. 
In view of these circumstances, the society decided to take again the risk 
of mining operations, which were now pushed forward at Caldbec and 
God’s Gift. The “huge new water-works” at the latter place cost 
«£^301. It was reported that at Bolton there was the best coal in the 
country, which would be plentiful if well-wrought, but that, at this 
time, it was badly worked. Little hope could be expected from 
Caldbec. At present not more than worth of silver ore was obtained 
annually, and the cleaning out of the old shaft and opening up the vein 
would require an expenditure of from ^^100 to £120K The managers 
at the mines wrote that the deposits were worked out, but some of the 
members of the society believed that the Hochstetters had not treated 
the company honestly, and that very considerable profits had been 
made^. Several of the mines proved unworkable owing to the inflow of 
water, and when the accounts were made up to Christmas 1599 it was 
found that the society had lost o&700 in the three years®. 

In 1600 a full enquiry was made as to the position and prospects of 
the undertaking. A statement was prepared showing the financial 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., ccxviii. 73; Calendar j 1631-3, p. 358. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cclxiv, 30 (1) ; Calendar^ 1595-7, 
pp. 461-2. It is interesting to notice that the word directors occurs in this 
document, in the following connection ^'...as the works are now very low, four 
directors or principal officers will serve until the works increase.” 

^ MS. Lister, 17 (Bodleian Library). 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, ccnxxi. 40 ; Calendar, 1598-1601, pp. 
229-30. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, colxxv. 145 ; Calendar, 1598-1601, 
pp, 501, 502. 
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history of the northern mines from 1663 to 1699. During the thirty- 
six years, after paying to Elizabeth ^6^4,600 for her royalty, the account 
stood as follows: 

Revenue and expenses of the Northern Mines ^ 1563 to 1699. 

£ 

Silver, copper and lead sold 68,103 

Expenses 104,709 

Deficiency 36,606 

The capital outlay of the society was returned at 27,000 

Leaving a balance representing losses of subsidiary under- 
takings and debt 9,606^ 

It may be noted that in this account the capital outlay of the society 
is given as <£^37,000. In 1569 it had been ^£^30,400 and two years later 
a call of dfi’ljOOO was suggested. It is possible that, after 1569, assess- 
ments may have been made, raising the amount called up per share from 
£850 to the round sum of ^1,000 per share. This would have provided 
<£^34,000. There is mention of the rent having been remitted as against 
capital outlay by the farmers and it may have been that the society 
provided funds out of the rents payable to it from the mines elsewhere. 
Altogether it would appear that after 1584 for a considerable period 
there was an income from rents of about «£^1,000 a year. The statement 
prepared in 1586 showed a rental of £900^ derived from the mines 
in Cumberland, Cornwall, Devon and Cardigan, besides which the 
society had the privilege of mine royal in York, Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, Gloucester, Worcester and the remainder of Wales. Whether 
any revenue was drawn from these rights is doubtful, but there are indi- 
cations that prospecting was being carried on, and in 1596 the governor 
of the society was informed by Thomas Acworth that he had good 
hopes of finding royal mines^ Whether the whole amount was divided 
to the shareholders does not appear. If, as suggested above, some £Sfi00 
was spent on the Keswick mines out of revenue, it would of course have 
been necessary to diminish the dividend accordingly. Supposing in any 
year the sum, available for distribution, amounted to about <£^1,000, and 
that the paid up capital was 66^34,000, the return would have been only 
about four per cent. This view of the financial position is confirmed 
by a petition of Edgecumb who stated that in the seven years, ending 
Christmas 1594, there was due to him, as dividend on one share, 600 
marks. This would represent an income for the whole undertaking for 
that period of d6^8,000^ 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cclxxv. 145 ; Calendar. 1598-1601 , pp. 501, 

502. , ^ y ^ 

2 J6w/., ocLvi. 61; Calendar^ 1595-7, p. 177. 

3 Calendar Salisbury MSS., Part v,, pp. 198, 199, 206. 
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In the beginning of the seventeenth century the position of the 
society might be described in the following terms. The southern mines 
were paying some rent but not a large one, and eventually a new sub- 
sidiary company was formed by the Earl of Suffolk for this district. 
In Cumberland, the company had first worked copper, then had let its 
property there to groups of partners and had again conducted operations 
on behalf of the parent society. It was not long before direct working 
was abandoned, and these mines were leased to the Hochstetters, who 
appear to have carried on the industry up to the time of the Civil War. 
As late as 16S7 Joseph and Daniel Hdchstetter presented a petition 
asking for a release from a moiety of the royalty reserved to the 
Crown ^ 

When matters were unfavourable to the society in Cornwall and 
Cumberland, it fortunately happened that silver was discovered in 
Wales. Smith, during the period of leases, had found some, which he 
brought to the Tower at London®. On the determination of his lease 
the society worked the Welsh mines for a number of years®. It there- 
fore appears that Gerard Malynes was not well informed when he wrote 
about this time that there is none of that company that doth advance 
any works that I can learnt” About 16^0 the connection of Hugh 
Middleton with Welsh mining began. Pettus indeed states it was 
out of the profits of this undertaking that the New River was con- 
structed, adding somewhat quaintly, had he (Middleton) not used his 
money in this way “ he would have been master of a mass of wealth, 
but great wits and purses seldom know how to give bounds to their 
designments, and, by undertaking too many things, fail in all.” 
Middleton paid the society £4i00 a year for his lease and he formed a 
company to work the concession, known as the Mmes Royal of Waks^ 
which was still in existence when he drew up his will in 1631®. Accord- 
ing to Pettus, the profits of this company for some time were as much as 
d£*2,000 a month®. 

The beginning of Middleton'‘s connection with these mines is xm- 
certain. In 1625 it is recorded that he had, by his great industry and 
charges, brought certain works in Cardigan to very good perfection.” 
At the same time his enterprize had been frustrated to some degree by the 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Coll. Sign Manual, Charles I., in. 2; Calendar, 1627--8, 
p. 93. 

2 An Historical Account of English Money, hy Stephen Martin Leake, London, 
1793, p. 303. 

3 Pettus, Fodince Regales, ut supra, p. 33. 

^ Gonsuetudo vel Leoo Mercatoria, p. 185. 

® Hie Will of Sir Hugh Myddelton in Hydraulia, by William Matthews, London, 
1835, p. 55. 

^ Fodinae Regales, p. 33. 


s C II. 
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“interference” of certain persons and by want of laboxn:. Accordingly 
a commission was appointed to assist him in his operations \ 

With regard to the position of the society about 1630, it was 
receiving a year from Middleton’s company, and in 1632 a new 

lease was made to the Earl of Suffolk and his partners of a mine at 
Kentwyn in Cornwall at 100 marks per annum®. There were in 
addition the northern mines and any others in Cornwall, Dorset or 
Wales, not included under the leases to Suffolk and Middleton. Still it 
is unlikely that the society was receiving as much as ofi^TOO a year from 
its property, which represented a slight decline as compared with the 
figures of 1686. 

In 1636 the society granted a license to a number of persons to dig 
for minerals in Carmarthen, Carnarvon and Flint and in the following 
year two of these, Thomas Bushell and Edmund Goodyere obtained a 
patent for the extraction of silver^. Bushell set to work, and he claimed 
to have discovered new royal mines besides recovering the old drowned 
and forsaken works at Talabant.” At this stage he encountered a 
succession of difficulties. He was unable to find sufficient fuel, ^^ill- 
disposed persons ” destroyed his machinery and a local mine owner, Sir 
Richard Price (a predecessor of the Sir Carberry Price whose mine was 
acquired in the next century by the notorious Mine Adventurers 
company), also impeded him®. Moreover his title was far from clear. 
The license, under which he worked, did not include Cardigan, for which 
county the lease, now owned by Lady Middleton, was still in being. 
Bushell offered d^l,000 a year for a lease in his own favour, but he was 
directed to deal with Lady Middleton, to whom he bound himself to pay 
O&400 fine and d6’400 a year during the currency of her lease®. 

On this arrangement being made, Bushell proceeded to form a 
company, and in 1642 nine persons had xmdertaken to venture d£^3,700^ 
This company was successful in finding considerable quantities of silver, 
sometimes 20 lbs., sometimes 15 lbs., and sometimes 6 lbs. to the ton of 
lead, and the annual output was valued at about e£*6,000 a year®. To 


1 F<Bdera^ xviii. p. 66. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., ccxvni. 73 ; Calendar^ 1631-3, p. 358. 

3 Ibid.y cccxxvi. 68; Calendar^ 1635-6, p.*369. 

^ Ibid, f ocoxxvi, 69 ; Caleridar^ 1635-6, p. 569. 

s Journals of the House of Lords ^ iv. p. 364, v. p. 78. Reports of the Com, Hist. 
MSS.f V. p. 24; Foedera, xx. p. 163. 

® The case of Thomae Bushell truly stated^ London, 1649. British Museum, 
C. 27, f. 1, A Just and true Remonstrance of His Majesties Mines Royal in WoJles, 
1642. 

^ Ibid, Five subscribed £500 and four £300. 


® The Petition of Thomas Bushell (1660) j^Brit. Mus. . 
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avoid the heavy charges of sending the silver to London to be coined, a 
mint was established at Aberystwyth, and the coins struck there were to 
be marked by feathers on the obverse and reverse^. This mint con- 
tinued its operations, in coining silver ore and plate on behalf of the 
Royalists, xmtil it was seized by the Parliamentary forces. By 1647 
Goodyere, one of the shareholders in BushelFs company, petitioned for 
its re-establishment^. 

Since most of the prominent members of the society were Royalists, 
its operations were suspended from 1650 to 1660 ^ i^ter the Restora- 
tion the undertaking was revived and its organization modified in 
several respects. Many of the shareholders were also interested in the 
Mineral and Battery Works, and, partly because both had adopted the 
farming system, partly too since the latter had rights of mine royal 
elsewhere than in the counties reserved to the older society, it was 
decided to elect one governor (Prince Rupert), nine deputy-governors, 
and thirteen assistants for the two imdertakings^ This arrangement 
was begun as a temporary measure in 1663, and was made permanent in 
1668®. Another working agreement was effected with the Royal African 
company a few years later. The reason for this arrangement was that 
the latter had the right of mine royal within its chartered limits®. It 
imported considerable quantities of gold and the guineas coined from this 
metal were distinguished by a small elephant, copied from the arms of the 
company'^. By this agreement an effort was made to control the pro- 
duction of the precious metals in British dominions — ^the Royal African 
company importing gold and the Society of Mines Royal supplying 
silver, which understanding, according to Pettus, conduced to ‘^the 
better entercourse between them in such publick concerns®.” 

About 1670 an effort was made to prosecute silver mining in a 
vigorous manner as distinguished from the policy of depending on the 
proceeds of leases. In that year another subsidiary company was formed 
which was described as the Undertaking for the WorJcing of Mines 

1 Annals of the Coinage of Britain, by Rogers Ruding, London, 1817, m. 

p. 162. 

2 Reports of the Com, Hist. MBS., vi. p. 162. 

3 The revival of the society may have taken place in 1658, since Pettus speaks 
of his having become ^^a participant” about” twelve years before 1670, Fodinoe 
Regales, dedication ^^to my Honoured Friends of the Societies of the Mines and 
Mineral Works.” 

^ Fodince Regales, p. 25. 

® Opera Mineralia Eocplicata, or the Mineral Kingdom within the Dominions of 
Great Britain display'd, being a complete History of the Antient Corporations of the 
City of London, of and for the Mines, the Mineral and Battery Works, by M[oses] 
S[tringer], M.D., 1713, p. ix. ® Vide supra, p. 20. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles II., cxxxvi. 50; Calendar, 1663-4, p. 389. 

® Fodince Regales, p. 27. 
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Royal in the Counties of Cardigan and Merioneth. The proposed 
capital was fixed at divided into forty-two shares of ^100 each. 

There was a clause in the articles of subscription,'*’ which disallowed 
the holding of more than three shares by any member.^ Voting rights 
consisted of one vote for each share up to the maximum of three, 
subject to the proviso that no member might record more than a single 
vote, unless five shareholders were personally presents” Twice a year 
general meetings were to be held, on which occasions the roll of share- 
holders was called, and those absent were fined 20^. each. At the 
general meetings ^‘a standing committee*” of nine persons was elected, 
at the deliberations of which any member might be present. A full 
meeting of the committee consisted of five, always provided that three 
at least must be members of the committee. These articles also contain 
full details of the salaries and duties of the subordinate officials, such 
as the Surveyor-General («£100 a year and ^%ths of the clear profit), 
the Chief Steward (the same), the Steward (£S0), the Clerk of the Mines 
(.£^30), the Clerk or Register*” (£S,0\ the Sergeant (£10)K 

Information is wanting as to the Idstory of this subsidiary company. 
It is not improbable that, after the capital had been spent, it was wound 
up, and the society reverted to the system of farming out the right of 
mine royal in certain areas. In cases where lead was found containing 
silver and no royalty had been paid, it endeavoured to establish its 
claims, and actions were said to have been frequent®. A somewhat 
remarkable instance of this happened in 1690, when Sir Carberry Price 
discovered a vein of lead, containing large quantities of silver, and 
there was considerable litigation, which resulted in the act of 1693 to 
prevent disputes about royal mines The society petitioned against 
this measure which, it was advised, ‘‘would be very prejudicial to its just 
rights and privileges®.” This act, which permitted any person, owning 
ground containing precious metals, to work it under reservation of 
certain rights of pre-emption to the Crown, necessarily terminated the 

1 Le. not represented by proxy. 

^ Articles of Agreement and Subscription between His Highness Prince Rupert and 
Divers Noble and Honourable Persons and others^ for the Undertakers for working of 
Mines Roycd in the Gounties of Gardigcm and Merioneth^ London, 1670, British Museum, 
C. 27, f. 1. 

3 Lausd. MS. (British Museum), 841, ff. 161, 162. 

^ A familiwr Discourse or Dudogue concerning the Mine- Adventure ^ by William 
Shiers, London, 1709, p. 3. According to Stringer, Price was aided by Edmund 
Waller, a former official of the society who was described as a viper nourished in 
the Society’s bosom,” Opera Mineralia Hooplicata^ p. 245. Waller was subsequently 
the manager of ‘^.the Mine Adventure.” 

® House of Lords MSS., "^Corporations of London. Bill Royal Mynes reade, 
Jan. 26, 1693.” 
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active existence of the society. As a corporation, in close relation to 
the Mineral and Battery Works, it continued to exist in as far as, it is 
said, meetings were held, and in 1710 a complete miion was eflPected. 
Up to 1716 shares had been assigned by deed, but after that date, by- 
laws were made, according to which such assignments could only be 
elFected in the transfer books of the united companies^ Evidently the 
governor and assistants were able to convince speculators that the 
corporate existence had been maintained, for in 1718 the charters were 
transferred to Onslow'^s Insurance Company,” by the latter purchasing 
the shares in the two societies from the owners of them. At this 
date it would appear that the shares of the Mines Royal had been 
increased to the same number as those of the Mineral and .Battery 
Works, and that both were dealt with in the form of half-shares, 
124 of these parts were sold for cash at <sfi^23. 6^. 8d each, and 
a few of the shareholders in the societies were credited with the sums 
due them towards the calls on their insurance stock. On this basis the 
value of the Elizabethan undertakings in 1718 did not exceed ^3,500. 
The insurance company carried on business under the very cumbrous 
title of the “Societies of the Mines Royal and of the Mineral and 
Battery Works who have undertaken to insure ships at sea.” In 1720 
this use of the original charters was submitted to a parliamentary 
committee, which decided that “the carrying on of insurance under 
these charters was both illegal and unwarrantable^,” The same instru- 
ments were used during the boom of 1720 for floating a mining company®, 
and from that date till the end of the century there are references which 
tend to show that from time to time they were still in use. 

1 MS. Rawl. (Bod, Lib,), C. 441, £ 120. 

2 Special Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into and examine the 
several subscriptions for Fisheries^ Insurance and Annuities for Lives ^ London, 1720, 
p. 40. The subsequent history of the insurance company will be found below in 
Division xi.. Section 4. 

® Daily Courant^ February 8, 1720. 



SECTION II. THE MINES EOYAL OF SCOTLAND 

AND IRELAND. 

GOLD. 

JOAOHIM HoOHSTETTER AND PARTNERS (1526). 

Cornelius de Vois and Partners (1567). 

a-rrattam Peterson and Partners (1576). 

Etjstaohius Roohe and Partners (1583). 

Proposed company op Stephen Atkinson and Partners 
(early 17th Century). 

James Marquis of Hamilton and Partners (1631) 
SILVER. 

John Achbson and Partners (1563). 

James Carmiohaell and Partners (1565). 

Thomas Foulus (1592). 

Sir Georob Hamilton and Partners (1612). 

Sir William Alexander and Partners (1613). 

The mining of the precious metals in Scotland had been carried on 
from a very early date. As early as 1153 there is a record of a grant, by 
David 1. to the Abbey of Dunfermline, of a tithe of all the gold, virhich 
would accrue to him\ In Scotland the I’oyal right to all mines of 
gold and to any silver mines, where “ thre half-pennys of silver may be 
fynit owt of the punde of leide,” was established by act of Parliament 
in 1424®. Early in the sixteenth century, the gold mines at Crawfurd 
Muir were discovered, and these were worked at intervals until 1524. 

In 1526 a group of Germans and Dutchmen, headed by Joachim 
Hochstetter, received a grant for forty-three years of all gold and silver 
mines in Scotland®. In the following year the partners had sustained 

1 Early Record* relating to Mining in Scotland, by R. W. Cochran-Patrick, 
Edinburgh, 1878, p. xiii. 

* Acte of the ParUamemts qf Scotland, n. p. 6. 

® Ibid., n. p. 310. 
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great loss, and some of them remained to coin moneys for the Crown \ 
By 1531 it was necessary to pay the passages of the miners to their 
homes^ 

A fresh start was made in 1539 when miners were brought from 
Lorraine, and it is recorded that, by 1542, 112f oz. of native gold had 
been consumed in additions to the regalia, besides a considerable quantity 
in coinage. 

The next important elFort was made by Cornelius de Vois (or de 
Vos), who had been engaged in searching for alum and copperas in 
England, and had been desirous of seeking for the precious metals there, 
but had been excluded by the grants to Hochstetter and Humfrey®. 
De Vois was recommended to the Scottish authorities by Queen Elizabeth 
and, on March 4th, 1567, a contract was signed in his favour by the 
Regent and Council, which set forth that the mines of gold and silver 
had been decayed through want of men of knowledge and judgment 
to work them. The council, being satisfied that De Vois possessed 
these qualities, and that he would assail and enterprize ’’ the seeking of 
mines without cost to the State, decreed that he and his partners might 
enter private property to search for minerals during a term of nineteen 
years. For this period, all other persons were prohibited from gold or 
silver mining, and also from molesting the miners under pain of death. 
De Vois, on his part, undertook to set labourers to work, and to pay to 
the Crown 8 per cent, of the gold or silver obtained by washing, and 
4 per cent, of that reduced by fire^. 

On the signing of the contract, De Vois prospected the hills in 
Clydesdale, where ^^he gott a small taste of small gold — ^this was a 
whett-stone to sharpen his knife uppon, and this naturall gold tasted so 
sweete as the honny or honny combe®.'” These imaginative descriptions, 
quoted by Stephen Atkinson, appear to be the words of De Vois, who 
left behind him a record of his operations, which Atkinson had read. 
It is worth noting that these glowing expressions are less the joy of the 
fortunate prospector than the bait of the sixteenth-century promoter. 
De Vois brought to Edinburgh specimens of his finds, some the size of 
birds’ eggs or birds’ eyes — these he called the temptable or alluring gold, 
like ^^unto a woman’s eye, which intiseth hir joyes into hir bosome.” 
The joint attractions of the miner’s language and of the gold itself 

^ Acts of the Lords of Council, printed in Records of the Coinage of Scotland^ by 
R. Cochran-Patrick, Edinburgh, 1876, i. p. 64. 

2 R. Cochran-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland^ p. xv. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxvi. 72 ; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 253. 

^ The Contract, Reg. Privy Council, i. p. 612, printed in Records of Mining in 
Scotland, pp. 12-15. 

® The Discoverie and Historic of the Gold Mgnes in Scotland, by Stephen Atkinson, 
written in the year 1619 (Baimatyne Club, 1825), p. 18. 
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sufficed to secure the formation of a syndicate to prosecute the dis- 
coveries. In the first instance, the venture was divided into fifty parts 
or shares, allocated amongst six different interests. De Vois and his 
partners in London had ten shares ; another German at Edinburgh, as 
well as the Earl of Morton and the Secretary held the same number, 
and two other interests received five shares each^ This allocation being 
made, the members of the syndicate prevailed upon their friends and 
relatives to join in the adventure. The whole amount, subscribed, 
amounted to 065,000 Scots, and what is most important in the transac- 
tion is the manner in which this capital was provided. According to 
Atkinson’s account, all the partners, “being willing, consented togeather, 
some bought come, some victuals and some malt or meale, besides 
monies and amongst them all, ^65,000 Scottsl” In this way, as in 
other contemporary undertakings, capital was furnished in the form of 
commodities. 

Alluvial deposits were worked and 120 persons were employed, “both 
ladds and lasses, idle men and women, which before went a begging®.” 
There were two modes of payment, either on days’ wages at 4d. per day 
or on piece-work, when between 13^. 4d. and <£^1 sterling was paid for 
the ounce of gold. At this time the ounce was sold to the mint at 
Edinburgh at 60^.; so that, even the highest scale of piece-work pay- 
ment left a very large profit. During one period of thirty days, no less 
than eight pounds of gold, valued at £4i50 sterling was sent to the 
mintt In 1572 the benefits of this grant were assigned by the partners 
to Arnold von Bronchhorst®. 

Bronchhorst soon retired from the enterprize and Abraham Peterson, 
one of the partners in De Vois’ company, founded a new partnership in 
1676. Peterson, a German, who was also known as “Grey-beard®,” 
realized his property in Edinburgh and obtained capital from some of 
his fellow-countrymen. Extensive store-houses were built and tools 
provided. For some years the operations met with considerable success, 
and it is related that a bowl was made of this gold, capable of con- 
taining a gallon^ 

The next grant was that in favour of Eustachius Roche in 1683, and 
confirmed by Parliament in the following year. It resembled that made 
to De Vois sixteen years before, except that the period was to be twenty- 

1 The shares mentioned by Atkinson, as divided amongst persons, amount to 
45. Since he says that De Vois had six partners it is likely that the other person, 
not named, received the remaining five shares. 

2 Atkinson, Discoverie of Gold Myrm, p. 20. 3 lUd,^ p. 21. 

^ This single consignment exceeded the value of the capital of the company. 

® R. Cochi’an-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland, p, xvii, 

® He could tie his beard round his waist. 

^ Atkinson, Discoverie of Gold Mynes, p. 22. 
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one years and, instead of applying to gold and silver only, in this case 
powers were given to mine copper, tin and lead as well, with the ex- 
ception of certain mines owned by the Earl of Arran, which were 
subsequently controlled by Roche under a separate tack. The tacksman 
had the sole right of searching for the metals named, of entering on 
private property for the purposes of such search and of taking wood, 
peat and coal for fueP. 

Roche, like his predecessors, divided the concession into shares and 
took partners. According to his own account, the company was at 
‘^exorbitant charges and incurred great loss^. Therefore it was not 
long before Roche and partners were in want of capital to develope the 
extensive concession secured. Accordingly in 1592 a number of suits 
were commenced against Roche for the reduction of his tack, which had 
still eleven years to run. He was charged with being a person of evil 
fame in his own country, who had neither worked the mines he had 
discovered nor those already known. In one case a proprietor, who had 
discovered a mine, could not make arrangements with Roche for the 
development of it. From another point of view, a more serious charge 
was that he had failed to pay the royalty accrued to the Crown. Roche 
replied to these charges, stating that he had been molested in his 
operations, and one of his men had been killed. Other persons became 
involved in the dispute, and finally the tack was reduced®. 

In connection with the proceedings against Roche, it was decided in 
1592 that, owing to the failure of the tacksman to develope the mines, 
in future they should be controlled by a “Master of the Metalls” — an 
oflSce which was established by act of Parliament^, The most enter- 
prizing holder of this office was Sir Bevis Bulraer, who had been successful 
in silver mining in England, and who had established one of the earliest 
water-supply undertakings at London. Bulmer obtained some gold, 
which he reduced from “sapper stone” by means of a crushing-mill. 
James I. soon found difficulty in supplying the capital required, and 
devised a “plott” for carrying on the work on the same lines as the 
Nova Scotia undertaking®. Twenty-four gentlemen were to be invited 
to subscribe £500 sterling each, and in addition to their shares each 
was to obtain the title of “Knight of the Golden Mines,” or “the 
Golden Knight®.” 

Atkinson, whose work has been frequently quoted, had found some 
gold, which he brought to London, and he obtained promises from 

^ R. Cochran-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland^ pp. 16-22, 

2 Ihid.^ p. 60. ® Ihid.f pp. 22-78, 

^ Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, iii, p. 556. 

® Vide supra, pp. 318, 319. 

^ Atkinson, Discoverie of Gold Mynes, p. 46. 
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certain merchants to adventure with him. The specimens had been 
entrusted to a Groom of the Bed-chamber, from whom Atkinson was 
unable to recover them, so that he failed to produce the gold, when 
required by his partners, whereupon they withdrew their support, on the 
ground that the enterprize was more fitting for princes than for sub- 
jects\” In 1621 a lease was granted for gold mines for 21 years and 
another for 7 years to James Marquis of Hamilton and his partners in 
1631®. Dudley Dudley mentions that he saw in 1637 six men wash 
grains of gold, some an ounce in weight, from several barrow-loads of 
earth they had collected ; and again in 1654 he relates how Sir J ames 
Hope showed him some bags containing gold obtained in Scotland®. 

The foregoing accoxmt of gold-mining operations shows that, in 
Scotland the privilege of mine royal was sought chiefly in connection 
with gold. At the same time efforts were made to obtain silver also. 
At this period copper had not been discovered in Scotland, and therefore 
silver was sought in lead ores. There were no means of separating it 
in the country, and it was necessary that the extraction should be made 
abroad. In 1562 John Acheson and his partners were authorized to 
mine and transport 20,000 stone of lead ore, pa 3 ring 900 oz. of silver 
for the privilege. In 1565 this royalty was duly paid, and the Earl of 
Atholl obtained a grant to export 40,000 stone at a royalty of 50 oz, 
of silver per 1,000 stone of ore, as against 45 oz. paid by Acheson. 
These mines were situated at Glengonar and Wanloch. In the same 
year a similar grant was made to a partnership of Edinburgh merchants^. 
On the expiration of these leases in 1576, George Douglas of Park- 
head obtained a new tack, which was transferred to Roche, who held a 
monopoly of all the more valuable metals. After the reduction of the 
lease of the latter®, Douglas was granted a new tack of lead mines at 
Over-Glengonar, on a royalty of 50 oz. of silver per 1,000 stone of lead 
ore®. At the end of December 1593, Douglas sub-let his privilege to 
Thomas Foullis, an Edinburgh goldsmith^. At this time James VI. was 
indebted to Foullis to the extent of d£^l 4,698 Scots ; and, in recognition 
of this loan, the goldsmith received a grant of all the mines in Lanark- 
shire for 21 years at a rental of 1,000 marks®. Foullis confined himself 

^ Atkinson, Discoverie of Gold Mynes, p. 33. 

® R. Cochran-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland, p. xxi. 

® Dud. Dudley's Metallum Ma/rtis; or Iron made with Pit Goal, Sea Coale S^c., 1666, 
reprinted in Supplement to the Series of Letters Patent and Specifications... in the Great 
Seal Patent Office, edited by Bennet Woodcroft, 1858, i. pp. 58, 59. 

^ R. Cochran-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland, pp. 4-9. 

® Vide supra, p. 409. 

® R. Cochian-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland, p. xxxvi. 

Ibid., p. 97. 

® Ibid., p. 99. Edinburgh Merchants in the Olden Time, by Robert Chambers, 
Edinburgh, 1859, p. 8. 
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to lead mining, and the property descended to his niece, who married 
Sir James Hope of Hopetoun, and their successors were intimately 
connected with Scottish lead mining during the whole of the following 
century. 

In 1606 an important find of silver was made at Hilderston. 
Atkinson, who refined some of the ore sent to London, states that he 
obtained silver to the value of d&lOO sterling a day from it^ It was 
estimated that the mine would yield the King a profit of a 

month^, but there is good reason to believe, both from later assays and 
the accounts of the expenses at the mines, that the returns were much 
smaller^ 

In 1618 these mines were let to Sir William Alexander, Thomas 
Foullis, Paulo Pinto and any partners, they shall adjeyne unto tham,” 
at a royalty of one-tenth of the produce. It was provided in these 
articles that, in the event of any of the associates ’’ leaving no heirs, 
his part was to revert to the rest of the society. The King reserved a 
right of expropriating this company, when it had brought the mines to 
perfection, at a sum of 00,000 Scots^ 

Although there are isolated references to silver mining in Scotland — 
such as a find in Sutherland in 1620, and an improved process of ex- 
traction in 1701— it was not till 1715 that the next important discovery 
was made. It is stated that ^^14 oz. of ore produced 12 oz. of silver, 
and that, for a short period, the proceeds of the mine were .584,000 a 
week. It very soon, however, decreased in value, and eventually the 
workings were abandoned®.*” 

The mines royal in the Pale in Ireland had been assigned to the society 
of the Mineral and Battery Works under the grants of Elizabeth®. As 
time went on this right was allowed to lapse, and, when in 1612 a discovery 
of silver was made in the parish of Kilmore in Tipperary, which yielded 
8 lb. of silver to the ton, the privilege of mining was secured by a small 
company or syndicate in which Sir George Hamilton, Sir Basil Brook 
and Sir William Russel were interested^. In the reign of Charles I., 
Sir G. Hamilton procured the concession for mine royal, and he had 
expended several thousand especially on workings, known as the 

1 Atkinson, Discoverie of Gold Mynes, p. 47. 

2 R. Cochran-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland, p. Il7. 

3 Accounts of the Silver Mines at Hilderston, MSS. General Register House, 
in Records of Mining in Scotland, pp. 141-57; The History of England, 1603-16, by 
S. R. Gardiner (1863), ii. pp. 418, 419; An Abstract or Brief Declaration of the 
Present State of His Majesties Revenew, 1651, p. 13. 

^ R. Cochran-Patrick, Records of Mining in Scotland, p. 159. 

6 Ibid,, p. xliii. ® P- 

7 Ireland's Natural History, by Gerard Boate, edited by Samuel Hartlib, London, 

1652, p. 141. 
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“Silver Mine” in comity Kilkenny, which gave great hopes of profit 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. Charles II. renewed the patent 
in favour of Sir J. Hamilton, son of the original grantee. Both he and 
his son, the Earl of Abercom, appear to have found silver mining a 
profitable speculation, since the latter was continuing operations in 
1703, when he petitioned against the Mines Royal bill then before the 
Irish Parliaments 

1 Journals of the House of Gommons of Ireland^ ii. Pt. i. p. 344 ; The Industrial 
Resources of Ireland^ by Robert Kane^ Dublin, 1845, pp. 199, 209, 217^ 221. Kane 
notes a great discovery of gold towards the end of the eighteenth century in 
Wicklow. 



SECTION III. THE GOVEENORS, ASSISTANTS AND 
SOCIETY OF THE MINERAL AND BATTERY 
WORKS. (FOUNDED 1665, INCORPORATED 1568.) 


This organization partook partly of the character of a mining 
venture, partly of the nature of a manufacture. Since however it was 
closely connected with the society of Mines Royal, and since moreover 
the two undertakings were eventually worked together, its history will 
be more easily followed if it is dealt with in close connection with that 
of the Mines Royal. 

There were several lines of commercial development, apparently 
diverse, which converge in the establishment of the business, known as 
the Mineral and Battery Works, such as the smelting of iron, the 
drawing of iron wire and the making of a kind of brass known as 
latten,” as well as the searching for, and the working of a number of 
minerals. These various activities found a point of unity in their 
contact with the wool trade. One element of success lay in the carding 
of wool; and, before the reign of Elizabeth, the cards had been im- 
ported. It was considered desirable that there should be a reasonable 
quantity of these produced in England. But, to make wool cards, both 
iron and brass wire were needed. English iron was not suflBciently 
ductile to be drawn into fine wire, and therefore a manufacturer would 
have to produce his own iron. Then, again, the making of the mixed 
metal, known as latten ’’ — a species of brass — ^required, by the process 
used, zinc ore, which was generally spoken of as calamine stone {lapis 
calcminaris). Finally, to obtain such ores considerable prospecting and 
mining operations would be necessary. 

On July 16th, 1565, William Humfrey petitioned for the privilege 
of introducing battery works into England^; and in September of the 
same year, in a fuller application, it is stated that there were at least 
four other persons interested, besides Humfrey®. This syndicate had 
undertaken to provide twenty foreign workmen and to draw iron wire 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxvi. 81; Galendar^ 1547-80, p. 254. 

® Ibid,, XXXVII. 30; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 258. 
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by mechanical power, using a water-mill, instead of by manual labour, 
as had hitherto been the practice in England, In order to find the ores, 
required for the special iron, as well as for making latten, powers were 
asked for the rights of prospecting, mining, and refining a long list of 
various species of ores^ On September 17th, 1665, two grants were 
signed — the one authorizing Humfrey and his partners to set up battery 
works, and the other to possess the sole privilege of searching for 
calamine stone anywhere in England, and also to mine all species of 
minerals (except alum and copperas), in all the counties not reserved by 
the grant to the founders of the Mines Royal, as well as in the 
Pale in Ireland^. Furthermore, base metals might be worked in these 
reserved counties. The promoters were empowered to search for the 
specified ores, on giving compensation to the owners of property they 
entered, and were licensed to impress workmen, waggons and horses. 
It was also provided that the grant was perpetual, subject to the recalling 
of it by Elizabeth, who undertook that such revocation should be to 
control the industry herself, and in no case to re-grant these privileges 
to others®. 

Just as in the case of the Mines Royal, the possessors of these far- 
reaching concessions felt that they required the countenance of persons 
of influence and the assistance of capitalists. Accordingly, within a 
short time, shares were sold and the whole undertaking was divided into 
thirty-six shares, each of which was further divisible subsequently into 
halves or quarters. 

Up to November 1565 the search for calamine had not been successful, 
and it was suggested that Hochstetter was impeding the investigation^ 
If this were so, such a hindrance was easily removed, since most of the 
prominent persons, interested in this undertaking, were shareholders in 
the Mines Royal. By June of the following year, Humfrey was able to 
announce that he had been fortunate in finding the desired ore in 
Somerset®, and that he had surveyed a number of rivers with a view to 
fixing a site for wire works®. At the same date good iron ore had been 

1 Anderson, Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce, 
Dublin, 1790, II. p. 163. 2 p, 334 ^ 

3 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxvn. 40-4; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 259; 
Sloan MS. 2483 (Brit. Mus.), ff. 4-10; Fodince Regales, by Sir J. Pettus, p. 57; 
History of London, by W. Maitland, 1774, ii. p. 1269; Opera Mineralia Fooplicata, or 
the Mineral Kingdom within the Dominions of Great Britain display'd, being a complete 
History of the Antient Corporations., for the Mines, the Mineral and Battery Works, bv 
M[oses] S[tringer], I7l3, pp. 22-72. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xxxvn, 73; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 261. 

5 In Camden, Britannia (second edition, i. p. 83), it is said that calamine was 
found near the surface at the west end of the Mendip Hills. 

6 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xl. 9, 17; Calendar, 1547-80; pp, 274-5. 
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found in the Forest of Dean, and coal within a mile of Bristol. The 
Earl of Pembroke (who was a shareholder in the society of Mines 
Boyal, and was probably interested in this undertaking) lent the castle 
at Bristol for temporary smelting operations ^ It was decided to erect 
buildings for the making of iron and drawing of wire in Monmouth- 
shire; and, by November of the same year, these were far advanced^. 
Towards the close of the session of Parliament, a bill was promoted to 
confirm the royal grant, and on December 18th, owing to a diversity 
of opinion ’’ amongst the members of the House of Lords, it was judged 
expedient to substitute for it two proposed measures — the one dealing 
with the iron works and the other with the brass manufacture^. The 
original instrument had been introduced and read a first time on 
December 4th5 but there is no record discoverable of this or the amended 
proposals having been proceeded with^ Humfrey speaks of exceed- 
ingly great hindrances,'^’ he had experienced, and it was not till the end 
of January 1568 that latten or brass was actually produced®. In 
consequence of this success and in view of the establishment of wire- 
drawing mills, the partners approached the Queen; and, probably 
through the intervention of Sir W. Cecil and the Earl of Leicester, both 
of whom were shareholders, a charter of incorporation was granted on 
May 28th, 1568. The preamble states the members had ^^at great 
charges and expense” brought the work of making iron, wire and brass 
‘Ho very goodeflect”; and, since these manufactures were beneficial, the 
partners were incorporated, with perpetual succession and a common 
seal, so as to avoid the great inconveniences likely to be caused by 
deaths, as the Governors^ Assistants and Society of the Mineral and 
Battery Worhs. The members had the right, at the annual general 
meeting, of choosing two governors, two deputy-governors, and eight 
assistants®. By the “ constitutions, made by those that were first in- 
corporated,” it was provided that “ a general, stable and set court ” was 
to be held on the first Thursday in December annually for election of 
these officials, while a “ full court ” was to be kept on the first Tuesday 
of each month. At these meetings the quorum consisted of a minimum 
of twelve members, which must include a governor or deputy-governor, 
four assistants and six of the comminalty. Shareholders were subject 
to a fine of 40^. for absence from a court. It was further agreed that 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xl. 63 ; Calendar ^ 1547-80, p. 278. 

2 ibid., xLi. 12; Calendar y 1547-80, p. 282. 

3 ibid., XM. 42; Calendar^ 1547-80, p. 283. 

^ The Journals of all the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elissabeth^ by 
Sir Simonds D'Ewes, London, 1682, p. 110. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xnvi. 17, 18 ; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 305. 

« Sloan MS. 2483 (Brit. Mus.), ff. 11-16; Fodinm Regales, p. 60. 
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the governing body might borrow up to a maximum of =614. 6^. 8d. on 
each part or shared 

By July 10th, 1568, Humfrey was able to complete his accounts of 
the expenditure incurred. The outlay was made up of the charges in 
bringing to England the German workmen and maintaining them, the 
expense of searching for calamine and other ores, as well as the cost of 
buildings and plant, as far as these had been established up to that date. 
The manner, by which capital was provided, affords an interesting 
example of the methods of early joint-stock finance. The whole under- 
taking was divided into thirty-six shares and, owing to the delay in 
reaching the producing stage, it was necessary to make several calls upon 
the shares. Humfrey seems to hint at unskilled or fraudulent manage- 
ment when he wrote the thing through evill handling is presentlie of 
noe more estimation than at first, being also partly discredited through 
the great fame the Allmeignes doings had in the beginning, whereof 
with those great charges, noe benefit has come to any men’s handes, and 
the like is supposed to ensue of this enterprize, yet having manifest 
appearance of very great commodities to induce men to an earnest 
opinion of much gain.” It appears that Cecil and Leicester were not 
disposed to pay the calls required, and Humfrey sold one of three shares 
belonging to the latter and one of four of the former’s, in order to 
provide funds on their behalf to satisfy the assessments on the remainder 
of the holding of each. In the case of Cecil, this course freed him from 
further liability until per share had been levied. Since there were 
thirty-six shares, the called up capital, when this amount per share was 
assessed, was <£7,2001 In a further letter, Humfrey draws attention to 
the delay occasioned by want of funds, and he proposes an assessment 
or call of £40 per share. He records a formidable list of works, still 
to be accomplished, such as a hammer-house for the latten-works, a 
foundry, a forge, “ casting stones” (which are £10 per pair in Normandy) 
and rollers — described as instruments of great charge at the first 
erecting.” There were also 5 tons of copper to be paid for. To induce 
the shareholders to meet the call, it was shown that, in the past nine 
months, two miners and two labourers had raised a quantity of calamine, 
which had cost only £333. 6^. 8rf., whereas the same amount at 

1 Opera Mimralia Escplicata, pp. 84-92. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xlvii. 10; Calendar^ 1547_80, p. 311. 
Humfrey’s language is not very clear. He writes: '‘I always studied by what 
means your Lordship’s more weighty business might not be troubled for those 
mattersj finding no device better or safer for you than that I used for my Lord 
Leicester which was to ffive out one of his Lordship’s three parts to have the charges 
of the other two defrayed.” .J ‘I hope to get the charges of three parts borne for 
the fourth untill £200 be levied upon every part.” 
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Nuremberg would have been worth four times as much^ It would seem 
thatj although calls up to .£^00 a share were mentioned, it was not 
necessary to exact the whole amount proposed ; since, from a document 
drawn up in 1597, it was stated that, for the first twenty-one years, the 
society had been at ‘^charges’’ {ix, capital outlay by assessments as 
distinguished from expenditure from undivided profits) of 10,000 marks 
or o&6,666. 16^. 8d., making the sum called up per share ^£^185®. 

The brass works were situated in Nottinghamshire and also at 
London. It is probable that, when iron wire was produced in Mon- 
mouthshire, it was sent thence to be made into wool-cards. Pettus 
records that these factories together employed 8,000 hands, and that 
they had been highly successful®. There seems little doubt that these 
branches of the society’s operations were exceedingly lucrative, since all 
the great cost” of the buildings, engines and tools for the wire works 
and iron mills was provided ^^by increase of the profits^.” There is 
much important information relating to the Monmouthshire works in a 
series of documents drawn up by Cornelius Avenant, who had been 
appointed solicitor ” to the society in 1580 with a view to increasing 
the revenue from this part of the undertaking. In pursuance of his 
duties, it became necessary for him to investigate the leases made by 
the society to subordinate associations of its members, which farmed the 
wire and iron mills ; and he also discovered that the Duke of Norfolk 
had owned one whole share, whereupon he claimed that arrears of profits 
on this were recoverable by Elizabeth under the forfeiture. In dealing 
with Avenant’s statements, the special purpose he had in view must be 
remembered, especially when he records the past profits of the society. 
In his ‘^Bill of complaint on her Majesty’s behalf®,” he begins by 
summarizing the privileges and constitution of the society, and shows 
that Norfolk held one share, which reverted to the Queen on his 
attainder®. He then states that the works in Monmouth had been 
erected ‘^by increase of the profits.” The document continues, ‘^Hhe 
society had been at charges in the premisses to the value of 10,000 
marks, and the profit for the 21 years amounted tOdP21,000 (^£^1,000 per 
annum).... If the mineral and battery works had been thoroughly 
employed, they would have yielded fifteen times as much as the wire 
works, amounting to dS’l 5,000 per annum The interpretation of this 
clause presents many difficulties. It would seem that the premisses ” 
mean the iron and wire works, mentioned in the previous sentences, but 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xlvu. 11; Calendar^ 1547-80, p. 311. 

2 A Summary of Avenant's Bill of Complaint... against certain of the company of 
the Mineral and Battery Works: Brit. Mus. Lansd. MS. 56 (47). 

Fodinm Regales ^ p. 33. ^ Lansd. MS., ut sfwpra^ 56 (47). 

6 lh%d. ® Ihid., §§ 1-3. ^ % 4. 
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there is conclusive evidence that although, from about 1670, these had 
been let at a rent commencing at <5^150 a year, this rent was not paid^. 
Therefore, if the term ‘^^the premisses” refers to the Monmouthshire 
works, the profits, by which they were developed and which constituted 
the capital outlay, must have come from the other branches of the 
society’s business. Moreover, at no time during the period ending in 
1586 were the rents of the iron and wire works as much as *£1,000 a 
year, so that it would appear certain that the capital outlay of 10,000 
marks, yielding an average profit of £1,000 a year over twenty-one 
years, relates to the brass works and the making of wool-cards. It 
would therefore follow that it was out of the surplus of this profit that 
the Monmouthshire undertakings were established, which were leased to 
successive partnerships, formed by shareholders of the society at various 
rents. Taking all the circumstances into account, this is likely to be 
the true history of the early finances of the society ; but, before 
accepting it definitely, it should be added that another interpretation of 
Avenant’s language is possible. As solicitor” he was prosecuting 
numerous suits against different associations of farmers for fraudulent or 
concealed profits and it may have been, that, although the works in 
Monmouth did not give a rent of £1,000 a year, he estimated these 
concealed profits at that sum. Should this be so, the outlay of 10,000 
marks would relate to these undertakings, and not to the foundation of 
the brass and wool-card industry. This view gains some additional 
confirmation from the fact that Avenant’s statements are concerned 
exclusively with the wire and iron mills, and that he nowhere expressly 
mentions the factories at Nottingham and London. Whatever happened 
as to the allocation of original outlay and profits, as between different 
branches of the society’s manufactures, there is no doubt that it was the 
wool-card and brass making that was most profitable, as is shown by 
the fact that numerous grants were obtained during over a century to 
encourage these, and that there is recorded a case of a composition 
made by a debtor in 1593, where £1,000 was offered in satisfaction of 
all claims, made up of monies arising from Drake’s adventure to St 
Domingo, a balance upon the Barbary account,” arrears of dividends 
for the mineral, battery and copper works,” as well as other sums from 
plate and some debts due to the estate^. 

The brass and wool-card industries being, as far as can be gathered, 
remarkably profitable during a long period, the shareholders sedulously 
avoided making any statements of the gains. But the accessory parts 
of the undertaking (namely the mills where the wire was drawn for the 
wool-cards and the furnaces where the special iron — described as Osmonde 

1 Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 12,503, ff. 157-64, §§ 1, 2. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, ccxlvi, 12; Calendar, 1591-4, pp. 386,587, 
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iron — suitable for making into wire, were worked) were controlled by 
the society, which arranged that wire should be supplied to it at a 
certain price. 

The farming of the wire and iron works began as early as 1571, 
when Sir Richard Martyn^, Richard Hanbery and a Mr Palmer took a 
lease for three years at o£^150 a year®. Marty n purchased additional 
shares and by 1574 he owned 7 or 8, which gave him a proportionate 
number of votes, or as they were termed ‘Voices®.’*' At the court 
meeting, held in December 1574, these partners exhibited an account 
which showed a profit per week of 1^. Od., or only a very small 
amount in excess of the rent they had been paying. On the basis of 
this showing, they offered the small sum of =;&S4 a year for a new lease. 
Avenant asserted that in this account there were very grave conceal- 
ments, and that the actual week’s profit was £%%, 18^. 4d, or 
d£*l,191. 13^. 4d. a year^ As against the reduced offer of Martyn and 
his partners, another shareholder tendered 500 marks a year, whereupon 
Martyn made a new bid, which was accepted for the next four years 
1575-8). He undertook to add two new hammers to those already 
in existence at the wire works, and to pay a rent of ^£^^00 a year®. At 
the end of 1575 the partners presented another account, according to 
which a profit of ^£^600 had been made, and the lease was amended by 
separating the wire works from the iron furnaces. Martyn now obtained 
a farm ” of the former for 15 years at £250 a year and of the latter 
at d6^40 a year. Although these deeds were duly executed, according to 
Avenant, not only was the rent unpaid, but a quantity of stock, handed 
over to the farmers,” had been disposed of and not replaced. He also 
contended that there were concealed profits due to the society, and that 
altogether Martyn and his associates owed the other members a sum of 
d6*7,850®. At a court meeting, held in August 1580, Martyn and his 
partners protested against the amount of the rent due under the lease 
for the wire works. They now offered to buy the fee simple for 200 
marks, or to take a new lease at a reduced rent of <£^24 a year. The 
rent proposed was only one-tenth of that reserved under the current 
lease, while the purchase price was five and a half times this new 
annual payment. Since the amended lease of 1575 had still about ten 
years to run, there was no reason to justify the acceptance of this 
great reduction ; but it was alleged that, through Martyn s indirect 
getting of voices ” at the meeting, he would have carried his point, had 
not a motion for an adjournment been carried^ 


1 Governor of the Russia company in 1582. 

2 Add. MS. 12,503, ut supra, § 1. 

4 Ibid., §§ 6, 7. 

6 Add. MS. ,12,503, § 2. 


3 Lansd. MS. 56 (47), § 8. 

6 Ibid., § 8. 

7 Ibid., I 3. 
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The interest in these complicated transactions now shifts to some 
differences between Martyn and Hanbery. The former charged the 
latter with fraudulent concealments of profits in the partnership account, 
and an involved ^suit was commenced between the parties in the Lord 
Mayor’s Court at London in 1682. No less than 50 interrogatories” 
were filed on behalf of the plaintiff, when the case was suddenly sub^ 
mitted to arbitration on the basis, according to Avenant’s statement, 
of Hanbery paying <5£^1,900 and taking a sub-lease from Martyn at 
40 marks a day or ^6^486. 13^. 4d. a year\ If only a part of Avenant’s 
account is true, it is clear that Martyn was deceiving his fellow-share- 
holders in the data he submitted for a reduction of his rent for the wire 
works from £%50 to ^6^24. 

Once these facts became whispered, such information was used by 
Hanbery and Martyn, acting in concert, to obtain an abatement on the 
original lease. Hanbery now represented that he was unable to pay the 
amount he had agreed to Martyn, and the latter probably stated that, 
unless Hanbery paid him, he could not fulfil his contract with the 
society ; and both declared that, unless an abatement were made, they 
would be forced to throw up the works. Hitherto there had been no 
competition and none was expected on this occasion, but two other 
members, John Challener and Thomas Fenner oflfered to pay annually 
1,000 marks. This represented such a substantial increase that the 
society gladly accepted the proposal, even at the cost of paying Martyn 
d&500 on the ground of improvements he had made®. 

Apart from the partnership dispute there was further litigation, 
arising out of Hanbery’s management of the wire works. In 1685 
Avenant found that an excessive amount of wood was being consumed 
by Hanbery in making common iron to the extent of 300 tons a year. 
The point of this charge was that, under the original concession, the 
society had extensive privileges for obtaining fuel, but these grants were 
designed to encourage the production of the special iron required for 
the wool-card industry. Therefore to make ordinary iron under such 
immunities was unfair to persons engaged in that trade, besides being 
a danger to the future of the Osmonde iron works. The result of 
these proceedings was that Hanbery was restrained, under bond of 
d£^600, from ‘‘wasting of woods®”. 

The difficulties of the farming-system were far from being ended. 
Challener allowed his rent to fall into arrear and then adopted methods, 
which by now must have become painfully familiar to the members of 
the society, to obtain a reduction. Before three years of his lease had 
elapsed, he asked for a new agreement at d&400 a year, instead of £ 666 . 

1 Add. MS. 12,603, § 11; Lansd. MS. 66 (47), § 11. 

^ Add. MS. 12,503, § 6. 3 jiM,, §§ 5, 6; Lansd. MS, 66 (47), § 10. 
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Whereupon Avenant, George and John Catchmayne proposed to take a 
lease of the wire works at the old rent of 1,000 marks for three years, 
and thereafter at <£800 a year for ten or twenty-one years more. A 
lease was made out on this basis, but in favour of the Catchmaynes and 
Challener to the exclusion of Avenant. Before long the new lessees 
again came before the court of the society to obtain an abatement. Sir 
Julius Caesar, who was afterwards a governor of the society, now 
appeared on the scene, in partnership with others. Caesar had learned 
from Avenant of the profits made in the wire and iron works, which 
were estimated at this time at ^08,000 a year. These partners made an 
offer for all the Monmouth works (i.e. for both wire and iron mills) of 
ofi’ljlOO a year. At this time the iron works had been let at ^£*50 a year, 
so that this proposal represents an advance of about £250 on the higher 
rent for the second term of Avenant’s proposed lease About this 
time it was believed that the iron works could make a profit of , 5 £^ 1,600 
a year, besides reducing the cost and increasing the wages of some 400 
hands employed®. 

At this interesting point in the negotiations, Avenant’s depositions 
end, and the whole series of transactions is of importance, as showing 
in a vivid manner the system of farming out subordinate parts of the 
industry, and still more in bringing to light an apparent want of honesty 
in the consequent dealings of members of the society. As to the merits 
of the case, it is difiScult to pronounce a very decided opinion — it is a 
wise judge who can give an equitable verdict based on affidavits in a 
commercial dispute, and certainly in the sixteenth century litigants 
were no more truthful in their statements than in less remote periods. 
Consequently it would be most hazardous to decide on a purely parte 
statement. However, two conclusions are established on internal 
evidence. Martyn was acting dishonestly in endeavouring to obtain a 
reduction in his current lease in 1580, when he himself was able to 
obtain a large bonus by sub-letting. Avenant’s action in the matter 
cannot however be described as a model of propriety, since he, by his 
own admission, sought to obtain a lease from a body, by which he was 
employed in an office of trust, at a sum greatly below the actual value. 

Before passing from the history of the minor activities of the society 
in the sixteenth century, some notice should be taken of its connection 
with lead-mining. It will be remembei’ed that the extensive concessions 
granted to the undertaking included the right of all kinds of mining in 
counties, not reserved to the society of the Mines Royal®. Naturally, 
such operations were concerned chiefly with calamine and iron, but bhere 
are indications that other metals were sought and worked. About 

1 Add. MS. 12,503, § 10. ® Lansd. MS. 66 (47), §§ 4, 14. 

3 Vide supra, p. 414. 
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1590, it was alleged that the “farmers’’ of the iron works had sent 
<5^4,000 worth of silver from Wales to the mint. This was a direct 
invasion of the privilege of the Mines Royal, since the whole of Wales, 
as far as the precious metals were concerned, was reserved to that 
society ^ In connection with lead-mining, Humfrey had invented a 
sieve and forge for the calamine works, and this was used in Derbyshire 
in lead works about 1673^. Some twenty years afterwards Cornelius 
Avenant, having failed to rent the wire works at Tintern, offered to take 
certain lead mines in Derbyshire for twenty-one years at a rent of £500 
a year. Since mention is made of an effort to gain a proclamation 
prohibiting the miners from working in any other manner “ than they 
accustomably have used time out of mind,” it is to be inferred that this 
venture contemplated smelting by improved methods®. 

After the numerous offers for the wire works and, in spite of each 
tenant trying to induce the society to reduce the rent, the outstanding 
fact, that an increased offer was always forthcoming from someone, led 
to the logical conclusion that the society had a very valuable property, 
and it was decided that it should no longer be leased but worked on 
behalf of the shareholders. Therefore in 1596 the society was in 
possession of the wire works, and Hanbery was managing the depart- 
ment for making iron on behalf of a partnership which had rented it. 
In March of that year an agreement was made that Hanbery should 
supply the wire works with “ meete and serviceable iron ” at £12 a ton. 
This arrangement led to fresh litigation. The iron supplied did not 
satisfy the managers at the works, as sufSciently ductile, and the society 
complained that the mills were on short time for this reason, whereby 
the people “weare greatlie empovershed and unprovided of means to 
live.” The society refused to pay Hanbery, and he brought a suit 
against it in the Exchequer court, claiming that he had suffered great 
loss, through 400 tons of iron being left on his hands. This case was 
pending for a considerable period; and, in the meantime, Hanbery 
would not supply more iron unless he was paid for that rejected. In 
view of the deadlock, application was made to the Privy Council, which 
ordered, on June 19th, 1597, that a temporary arrangement should be 
made and a price was fixed, at which iron up to 160 tons a year should 
be supplied of the quality required^ In the following month the 

1 Add. MS. 12,603, § 7. 

Lansd. MS. 39 (69). The ancient custom*’ of the Derbyshire lead-miners as 
to the use of sieves is explained in ^^Laws of the Lead Mines of Werksworth in 
Derbyshire,** printed by John Houghton in Mara Avis in Terris or the Compleat 
Mimr, 1680, No. xv. {A Oollection of Scarce and Yahmlle Treatises upon Metals, 
1740, p. 264.) ^ 

3 Add, MS. 12,603, § 12. 


4 Ibid., £ 148. 
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company addressed a petition to the Council stating that the iron, 
supplied under the order, had proved bad, and asking that Hanhery 
and his partner should not be allowed to compel g^the society to 
purchase it^ 

It appears that the society soon gave up the control of the wire 
works. By 1613 they were farmed out at a rent of £^00 a year. 
Unfortunately the old difficulties with the tenants reappeared ; and an 
investigation of the matters in dispute was made at two special court 
meetings Prom this date there is little information as to the fate of 
the works in Monmouth. Judging by the experience of over 40 years, 
the society found itself unable to make a profit by running the works. 
When it had endeavoxired to obtain a considerable rent, it had been 
met by disingenuous practices from some of its own shareholders. Of 
course had the whole undertaking consisted of these properties, it would 
have been the duty of the management to have obtained the best 
returns possible, either in profit or a money rent. But, in so far as the 
making of wire was subsidiary to the production of wool-cards, it would 
obviously be to the advantage of the society to accept a lower money 
rent, provided the agreement contained a clause that wire should be sold 
by the farmers to the lessors at a low rate. In conjunction with the 
wool-card industry, there was also the brass trade, which was a monopoly 
and was in addition heavily protected. Not only was brass wire used 
in producing wool-cards and pins, but, in the new development of 
foreign trade, utensils of this metal were in great demand amongst the 
savages, with whom exchanges were now being effected — for instance, 
a brass basin frequently fetched £^0 in gold on the west coast of 
Africa. 

Thus the brass and wool-card industries were the chief directions in 
which the activities of the society found an outlet and, through the 
influential position of the shareholders, very frequent grants were 
obtained to safeguard the monopoly of the society- It has already been 
shown that the undertaking stai-ted with comprehensive privileges and 
concessions, and that in 1566 Humfrey was seeking confirmation of these 
by Parliament®. Again in 1581 a series of arguments, in favour of an 
act for the encouragement of the Tintem wire works and of card-makers, 
were drawn up^; and on July 2nd, 1584, a new patent was signed 
confirming the exclusive grant to Humfrey to search for calamine and 
to mix it with other metals. It is expressly stated that these rights 
were in perpetuity®. By 1597 the society promoted a bill in Parliament, 

1 Add. MS. 12,503, f. 14=7. ^ Add. MS. 12,497, f. 438. 

3 Vide supra^ pp. 413-5. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, cxnvin. 7 ; Calendar ^ 1581-90, p. 10. 

« Ibid.f ccxtjI, [Doequet]; Calendar ^ 1591-4, p. 186. 
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re-enacting an old measure^, which prohibited the importation of wool- 
cards. This bill narrowly escaped rejection in the House of Commons, 
where the committee decided in its favour by six votes to five®. On the 
act being passed, the position of the society was made secure, as far as 
privileges granted by the State could safeguard it. There are few data 
to show whether the double monopoly of wire and brass making was a 
burden at this period. During the discussions of monopolies in 1397 
and 1601, there is no mention of wire or wool-cards, partly because the 
protection of the former was statutory, not an exclusively royal grant, 
partly too since, although the society had a monopoly of wire-drawing, 
it had none for making wool-cards. Since however it was stated in 1597 
that, owing to the importation of foreign cards, only one person was now 
employed in this industry in England where twenty had formerly made a 
living®, it would appear that the price of English wire was higher than that 
of foreign. In the case of the brass-manufacture, one speaker mentioned 
calamine as a recent and presumably objectionable grant, but in the 
report of the Committee on Monopolies and Grants of Privilege neither 
calamine nor brass is included ^ 

Advantage was taken of a new sovereign coming to the throne to 
obtain confirmation of the privileges granted by Elizabeth, and, at the 
same time, a fresh charter of incorporation was drawn up, which was 
signed on January 21st, 1604. The title in this document is the 
Governors, Assistants and Society of the City of Loivdon of and for the 
Mineral and Battery Worlds, and the members were authorized to elect 
two governors, two deputy-governors and eight or more assistants®. 

In 1628 the society was able to obtain a re-enactment of the statute 
of 39 Elizabeth prohibiting the importation of wool-cards® ; and two 
years later two petitions were presented, stating that this act was then 
evaded by the importation of wire, which was made up into cards in 
England. It was xirged that such wire was inferior to that produced in 
the mills of the society, and therefore it was desirable that, in the 
interests of the wool-trade, such importation should be prohibited^. 


1 IRich. III. 

® The Journals of all the Parliaimnts dvHng the Reign of Q;aeen Elizabeth^ by 
Sir Simonds D'Ewes, London, 1682, p. 571. ^ 

® 39 Eliz., c. 14; Statutes , iv., Pt. ii. p. 914. 

* D’Ewes, Journals, pp. 648, 650; Journals of the House of Lords, i. pp. 653, 658; 
Parliamentary or Gonstitutional History of England, 1751, iv. p. 462. 

® State Papers, Domestic, James I., vi. [Docquet]; Calendar, 1603-10, p. 68; 
Sloan MS. (Brit. Mas.) 2483, f. 20; Pettns, Fodirue Regales, p. 66. Special 
Report from the GommiUee appointed to enquire into the semral subscriptions for 
Fisheries, Insurance, &;c., 1720, Brit. Mns. 376. b . 3, No. 30, p. 40. 

® 3 Car. I., c. 4, § 22; Statutes, Cbron. Index voL, p. 338. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., cxlix. 16; clxv. 26; Calendar, 1629-31, 
pp. 60, 243 ^ 
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In a proclamation, dated May 7tli, 1630, it was stated that this industry 
employed many thousands of work-people, and that, owing to the 
importation of foreign wire, those trained to this trade were in danger 
of being left destitute. Since moreover English wire was better than 
foreign, the importing or using of the latter was forbidden. Besides, the 
translation ” or trimming up of old wool-cards was prohibited, nor 
shall any sell the same either at home or abroad^” The last clause is 
a striking example of the commercial policy of the time of Charles I. 
The monopoly of the home market, with the exclusion of competitive 
imports, might be expected ; but, to further encourage the producer, by 
compelling the wool-comber to buy all the cards he needed new, was a 
relapse to one of the worst features of the craft-gild. 

Meanwhile the brass manufacture had shown symptoms of decay ; 
and the society, having secured the extremest form of “ encouragement ” 
for its wire business, now endeavoured to obtain similar privileges for 
the latten trade. Accordingly, proclamation was made on August 19th, 
1638, stating that brass wire was a necessary and profitable manufacture 
and, to arrest the want of employment occasioned by the importation 
of foreign wire and latten, such importation was prohibited®. In spite 
of this proclamation, the brass works continued to decline and, when 
Pettus wrote in 1670, he described this part of the society’s properties 
as being on the verge of extinction, and those arts are almost gone 
with the artists®,” 

In 1639 James Lydsey had leased the wire works. He took ad- 
vantage of the proclamation by raising the price from 0^*6 per cwt. to d 6 * 8 , 
and he had been heard to express his intention of advancing it to d^lO 
per cwt. or an increase of 66 per cent.^ Evidently the monopoly was 
profitable, since in 1640 the Earl of Pembroke petitioned for a reversion 
of the lease which was due to expire in a few years®. 

During the confusion of the Civil Wars, work was partially or 
wholly suspended® ; and, since many of the shareholders were prominent 
Royalists, it was not till after the Restoration that efforts were made to 
restart the mills. During the Commonwealth some capitalists had been 
attracted by the possibilities of the brass industry, and the society 


1 Sloan MS. 2483, f. 27 ; Fcedera^ xix. p. 163. 

^ Sloan MS. 2483, f. 29; Soc. Antiq., Proclamations, Charles 1., No. 231. 

3 FodtnoB Begales, p. 33. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., ccccxxi. 149; Calendar, 1639, p. 217. 

® Ibid,, Charles 1., ccconxxv. 48; Calendar, 1640-1, p. 366. At the same time 
the Act of 39 Eliz. was re-enacted — Stcdutes, Chron. Index, vol. , p. 338. 

® Stringer states that even during the Rebellion the societies continued {Opera 
Mineraha Eooplicata, pp. 244-5); tliis, if true, would apply rather to the Mines 
Royal than to this society, cf supra, p. 403. 
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found to its dismay that, while its works resulted in a loss, competition 
had sprung up. It was forced to keep the men on short time and to let 
out some of the furnaces. Its rivals had formed a corporation, organized 
by John Tripp, and operations had been begun near Bristol. It was 
said that this company, which had made tempting offers to some of the 
^^chiefest’’ workmen, were prepared to ^^be loosers in their goods in 
order to subvert the society.'’ Tripp was summoned before a court held 
on February 4jth, 166^, and it was urged against him that he had paid 
no royalty to the Crown on the calamine, whereas the society had duly 
made these payments until the Rebellion. Tripp pleaded ignorance and 
“ submitted to the society^,” 

Similar difficulties were experienced with the wire works in Mon- 
mouth, which were about to be restarted on behalf of the society®. 
About this time an iron-wire mill had been established at Sheen, near 
Richmond®, and, according to the society, the price of wire was ad- 
vancing. Apparently the quotation, established by Lydsey in 1640, 
had been maintained ; for the society stated, that before the last revival 
of the works, the price had been £S per cwt., and when the mills had 
last been running it had fallen to £5, 5s. per cwt. The list of retail 
prices is too incomplete either to confirm or modify this statement. In 
1634 wire was 1^. 4d. per lb.; in 1645 it had fallen to 1^., and in 1697 
it was again 1^.^ Probably the first quotation might be taken as fairly 
typical of the result of the proclamation of 1630, while the two later 
ones represent less restriction of imports. In this, as in many other 
cases, the best arguments in favour of competition are provided by 
privileged manufacturers when they wished to break down the connection 
of a rival, and therefore it is only to be expected that the result of the 
contentions of the society was the passing of an act in 166S, prohibiting 
the importation of either cards or wire. Moreover the using of old 
wire with new wood was forbidden, subject to the proviso that combers 
might do so for their personal use or to sell abroad®. This act, like its 
predecessors in the previous fifty years, was justified by the alleged need 
of maintaining the standard of quality of the wool. How far the 
employing of cards, made of foreign or old wire, would have produced 
less efficient combing, it is impossible to say. That there was some 
ground for the contention appears possible from the many complaints of 
the inferiority of English manufactures, as well as from the same kind 

1 Sloan MS. 2483, f. 30. State Papers, Domestic, Anne, Petition Entry Book, vi. 
pp. 480, 481. 

2 FodiruB Regales^ p. 32. 

® Anderson, Annals of Commerce, ii. p. 628. 

^ Agriculture and Prices, by J. E. T. Rogers, vi. pp. 452, 453. 

® StaMes, v. p. 412. 
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of argument adduced at later dates in the case of the Scottish Wool 
Card manufactory at Leith\ 

Pettus complained in 1670 that the acts for the exclusion of foreign 
wire were not observed^, and in 1678 yet another proclamation was 
made, requiring the authorities to put in force the statutes against the 
importation of foreign iron wire®. 

Before this time the arrangement for close working with the Mines 
Royal had been effected^ With the enactment of the Mines Royal bill 
the operations of the united societies, in the direction of deriving a 
revenue from the production of silver, were greatly restricted. This 
fact seems to have made the shareholders concentrate their efforts on the 
working of their remaining privileges. In 1699 Moses Stringer, who 
was a deputy-governor, propounded an ambitious scheme, compounded 
of poor-relief and the development of mineral areas. He proposed 
that some of the funds, employed in maintaining paupers, should be 
granted as a subsidy for setting them to work in mines; and he promised 
that, if this suggestion were put in force on a sufficiently large scale, 
the resources of the nation would be increased by ^1,000,000 annually®. 
By a later form of this plan, it was suggested that the society should be 
given powers to deduct 26 per cent, from the wages of those it employed, 
and the funds, so raised, were to be utilized in the creation and im- 
provement of labour-colonies which were to be employed in mineral 
undertakings®. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century the society was manu- 
facturing. On September 25th, 1710, it owed £S>0,000, against which 
it was claimed that it had debts due to it of at least ” <£120,000 for 
rents and no less than £460,000 for trespass^, both totals no doubt 
relating to claims mainly on account of the Mines Royal. The company 
was interesled in a petition to Parliament in 1708 in support of the 
brass manufacture, when it was stated that, if the works were once 
closed for want of encouragement, it would require £5,000 to restart 
them®. According to another account, the United Battery and Wire 
company by joining their long heads and purses together have first, 
after much puzzling and botching, brought the art of making brass- 
wire to such perfection as to undermine and almost totally exclude 

^ Vide infra. Div. ix., Section 5. 

2 Fodince Regales ^ p. 32. ® Sloan MS, 2483, f. 33. 

^ Vide supra, p. 403. 

® English and Welsh Mines and Minerals, by Moses Stringer, 1699, pp. 11-13. 

® Opera Mineralia Eosplicata, Appendix. 

7 Ibid., p. X. At this time the office of the united societies was described as the 
Mineral Office in Blackfriars. 

8 md., p. 157. 
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importation thereof from Holland and Germany^.’’ On July STth, 
1709, the society itself records that, though the works were in a 
manner reduced, through want of able artists to carry on the same,^’ 
many thousands of poorj^and aged people were, and still are, employed. 
Recently prejudice had been sustained, through Sir John Topp digging 
for calamine, and an injunction against him, according to the privileges 
of the undertaking, was asked for^ The appearance of Stringer’s book 
in 1713 was doubtless intended to prepare the way for an extension of 
the operations of the society, but information is wanting as to how far 
success was attained. The united societies were acting as a corporation 
in 1716, but there is no record of brass-making being carried on by 
these bodies at that time. It is necessary however to note that very 
soon after the last is heard of the society in connection with the brass 
trade, there appears a new producer, working under a deed of co- 
partnership, and described as the Proprietors of the Temple Brass 
Mills^. Probably either the society sold its property to the later 
organization, or it may have been that it retired from business and, after 
some time, new plant was started as the Temple Mills. 

The history of this later concern is obscure. The officials were 
described as managers, who summoned meetings of the proprietors to be 
held at Pewterers’ Hall. A general meeting took place on August 11th, 
1720, on extraordinary business^. This was called in all probability to 
sanction a further call on the shares. Originally 10^. per share was paid 
up®, and this appears to have been increased to d6?10 per share®. On 

^ A Brief Essay on the Copper and Brass Manufactures of England y London, 1712 
I^Brit, Mns. ^" 3 ^ p. 5. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Anne, Petition Entry Books, vii., ff. ^478-82; ix., 
f. 314. 

® Nothing has been discovered to show whether this undertaking was connected 
with the Temple Mills founded about 1680. Defoe gives the following account of 
the earlier enterprize: — About the year 1680 began the art and mystery of 
projecting to creep into the world. Prince Rupert, uncle to jKang Charles IJ,, 
gave great encouragement to that part of it that respects engines and mechanical 
motions..., The Prince has left us a metal called by his name; and the first project 
upon that was, as I remember, casting guns of that metal and boring them, done 
both by a peculiar method of his own and which died with him, to the great loss of 
the undertaker, who, to that purpose, with no small charge, erected a water-mill at 
Hackney Marsh, known by the name of the Temple-Mill; which mill very happily 
perfoimed all parts of the work; and I have seen those guns on board the Royal 
GkarleSy a first-rate ship, being of a reddish-brown colour, different either from 
brass or copper.”— upon Projects, pp. 25, 26; cf. Anderson, Annals of 
Commerce, xii. p. 73. 

^ Daily Courant, Aug. 11 , 1720. 

® The Bubbler's Mirror (Print Room Brit. Mus.). 

® Anderson, Annals of Commerce, in. p. 340. ' 
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August 12th it was resolved to call up ^40 a share, payable on or before 
the 28rd, and the treasurer was to attend at the English Brass Ware- 
house on Dowgate Hill ” to receive payments At the height of the 
boom, these shares sold at £250 a share^. In the same month, tenders 
for the supply of copper and lapis calaminaris were advertised for®, the 
inference being that, either by purchase or through lapse, there was no 
obstacle to anyone at this time procuring calamine, 

^ Daily Post^ Aug. 16, 1720. 

2 The Bubbler’s Mirror. 

^ Daily Gourant^ Aug. 12, 1720. 



SECTION IV. THE GOVEENOR AND COMPANY 
OP COPPER MINERS IN ENGLAND. 

(Incorporated 1691.) 


Although the society of the Mines Royal had endeavoured to foster 
copper mining and had undoubtedly won large amounts of copper during 
the early years of its history, after the Civil War copper mining in 
England had been neglected. Matters remained in this condition until 
the years 1689, 1690, when several new veins of copper ore were dis- 
covered and mining operations were prosecuted with vigour^. Writers 
on the condition of trade from 169S to 1694, such as Defoe, Houghton, 
and the author of Jnglice Tutamen^ mention the large number of 
projects connected with the mining industry that were launched about 
that time. Amongst these was a scheme for the improvement of the 
smelting of copper ore which arose out of an invention, by John Duckett 
and Gabriel Wayne, of furnaces and engines for the more speedy and 
easy melting and refining of copper ore. Sir Joseph Herne and John 
Briscoe became interested in the invention and on July 8rd, 1691, these 
and others petitioned for a charter of incorporation^. The Attorney- 
General reported that the invention was new and that the industry 
would be beneficial to the country. Since, moreover, it could not be 
carried on without a joint-stock company to provide the capital required, 
he recommended the grant of a charter®. On July 23rd a warrant was 
signed for the incorporation of certain persons named as the Governor 
and Company of the Copper Miners in England^ with the usual 
privileges of a corporation. The annual meeting was to be held on 
the 29th of September each year, when the shareholders were em- 
powered to elect one governor, one deputy-governor and ten or more 
assistants. Members were entitled to one vote for each share, provided 


1 The Present State of Mr, WootTs [Mine] Partnership [1720] (Brit. Mus. 8223 . e . 95); 
Report on the State of Copper Mines: Reports from Committees of the House of 
ComrmmSy x, p, 666. State Papers^ Domestic, Petition Entry Book, xi. p. 521 — Pet. 
James Robinson and others. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Will, and Mary, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 149. 
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that such votes should be in writing. Any member, whose calls were in 
arrear, was subject to disfranchisement. At all meetings of the court, the 
quorum consisted of seven. Powers were also granted to purchase lands 
up to the value of <£^6,000 a year and to raise a joint-stock as required^ 
The charter was sealed on September 22nd. On subsequent petitions, 
the company vras authorized to carry on its smelting operations in 
Ireland and America^. It does not appear that any application was 
made to the Scottish Parliament for privileges in Scotland, the reason 
probably being that Nicholas Dupin, deputy-governor of the King’s and 
Queen’s Corporation for the Linen Manufacture in England, was engaged 
in preparing the way for the formation of the company for working 
Mines and Minerals in the Kingdom of Scotland®.” 

By December 1691 the company, after incurring great expense and 
charges,” showed that it had succeeded in refining copper from English ore, 
and a petition was presented, asking for the sole right to make and vend 
farthings, half-pence and pence made of English copper for three years, 
in consideration of an annual payment of d£2,000^. It appears however 
that this offer was not accepted, or, if accepted, it was not renewed 
at the end of the three years, since it is recorded that in 1694 farthings 
and half-pence were coined from Swedish copper ; and it was stated, as 
a new departure, that in 1717 many tons of English copper were used 
for the coinage of that year®. On August 6th, 1692, the company 
presented another petition, stating that, prior to its formation, there 
had been discovered a great quantity of ore which was totally un- 
improved. The company, after the grant of the charter, had been at 
great expense both in refining this ore and also in the discovery and 
digging of ^Hhe chiefest mines of copper ore in several counties in 
England,” which had been successfully improved to the great advantage 
of the kingdom, by giving employment to many thousands of labourers 
and enabling copper to be produced within the country. In view of 
these facts, the company petitioned that the clause in the charter, 
authorizing the refining of copper ore, should be extended so as to 
permit the prospecting for and working of copper mines®. 

Frequent reference was made in the petitions, presented by the 
company, to the large capital outlay that had been involved in establish- 
ing its business. But, as in the case of many contemporary mining and 
manufacturing joint-stock undertakings, there is no precise record 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Will, and Mary, H. O. Warrant Book, vi. pp. 115-8. 

2 Ibid,^ Petition Entry Book, i. pp. 172-3; H. O, Warrant Book, vi. p. 160. 

3 Vide infra, Div. ix., Section 7. 

* State Papers, Domestic, Will, and Mary, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 219. 

® Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, x. p. 666. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Will, and Mary, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 361. 
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of the original share-capital. Probably the reason of this lack of 
information is due not so much to the loss of documents as to the 
manner of conducting business and the system of account keeping in 
vogue. Contemporary writers are unanimous in stating that the general 
practice, especially in mining ventures, was to divide the undertaking 
into a certain number of shares, which the original owners sold as 
required^. Thus the capitalization of any of the smaller businesses, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, was effected not by the 
company itself, but through the valuation placed upon the shares in the 
stock-market. 

It appears that the original number of shares of this company was 
700, certainly there were 700 shares prior to 1720, which were then 
spoken of as having been long in existence^. The first quotation 
recorded by Houghton was 57 on March 80th, 1692. Supposing that 
the shares numbered 700, this would give a valuation by the speculative 
investor of e£^39,900 for the whole undertaking. The quotation was 
fairly steady till the end of April, but on May 9th it had fallen to 50, 
the lowest point during the part of 1692 that Houghton includes. 
After May 16th there was an improvement from May 23rd till June 27th 
(the last number issued by Houghton for 1692) the price varying from 
54 to 55. During the remaining months of 1692 there must have been 
a considerable fall, since the next recorded quotation, on January 20th, 
1698, was only 44. The price receded gradually down to 33 on 
February 24th, but the next week it rose abruptly to 46 (March 8rd), 
the highest of that year, and remained from 46 to 44 throughout the 
month. In April and until the middle of May any business done was at 
39, and in the last fortnight of the latter month at 36. There was a 
recovery in June to 39, but in the first half of July the best offer was 35. 
During the next month, Le. to the middle of August, there was an 
improvement to 89, but from the 18th on till September 29th the price 
was again 35. It was a curious coincidence that almost from the 
beginning of the recorded quotations, the price of English copper 
shares and Royal African stock had been almost the same. Both had 
been falling, but hitherto African stock had been a little the higher of 
the two. At the end of September the latter continued on the whole to 
decline, but on October 6th copper shares rose from 35 to 38, and this 
improvement was maintained till November 10th when the price de- 
clined to 36, after which it was 36, 34®, 32, 30 in successive weeks, the 


1 An Essay upon Projects [by Daniel Defoe], London, 1697, p. 13. 

^ Articles of Agreement between the Governor and Company of the Copper Miners in 

p. 4. 




England and VhoTnas Chambers, Junr,, 1725 j^Brit. Mns. 


® The figures 54 on Nov. 24, 1693, are evidently a misprint. There are many such. 
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last figure being reached on December 8th, and at this the shares remained 
imtil January 5th of the following year. The year 1694 was the culmi- 
nation of the industrial and mining boom, and it was not long before 
English Copper shares participated in the advance in prices brought 
about by the general speculative activity. Dinring the first week in 
January the lowest price of the previous year, SO, was repeated, the 
next week the quotation rose to S6 and remained at that till February 9th, 
the next week it was S7, then 40, and on March ^nd 41, at which it stayed 
till the SSrd. The following week the rise was continued, and from 
March 9th to 2Srd the quotation was 48; which, compared with the 
highest recorded price of 169^, 57, shows a difference of per share. 
In the fortnight, including March 30th to April 6th, there was a slight 
reaction to 45 and in the next fortnight to 43. After April 20th, 
although just at that time Houghton greatly extended the list of 
securities quoted, there are no further prices printed opposite Heme’s 
Copper,” and the reason for this can only be a matter of conjecture. 
No doubt, this company shared with others the disadvantage of the sale 
of vendors’ shares in a market that had been largely ‘‘made,” and 
possibly the promoters having sold as many shares as they were disposed 
to part with, the speculation became less active. However this may 
have been, the company continued its operations, though there are no 
data for gauging its success or failure. 

It is next heard of in 1709. On November 29th of that year, in 
a petition, it is stated that the charter of 1691 had fixed the date 
of the annual meeting for the election of a governor and assistants 
on September 29th of each year, and that 14 days’ notice in writing 
had to be given to each member. Many of the shareholders had become 
“ so dispersed ” that the officials of the company could not discover their 
addresses ; and therefore the Crown was asked to confirm recent elections 
of members of the court and to authorize the insertion of an advertise- 
ment in the London Gazette^ instead of the personal notice required by 
the charter; also to make the legal date of meeting any day between 
September 29th and March 25th^ Possibly the reason for the dis- 
persion of the members was not unconnected with the fact that, about 
this date, the company found it necessary to make calls on its shares, 
and as late as 1719 no less than 176 of the 700 shares were “ detained” 
by the court, owing to the failure of the owners to made the necessary 
payments when due®. The petition for the alteration of the charter gave 
rise to a point of some interest. 

The Solicitor-General reported on December 9th, 1709, that a con- 
firmation should be granted in the terms asked, but that the old charter 
must be surrendered, and a warrant was accordingly granted to this 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, ix. p. 351, 

^ Articles of Agreement^ ut supra^ p. 9. 
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effect on May 13th, ITIO. The company was unwillpg to surrender its 
existing charter and it presented a fresh petition on September 10th, 
1710, pointing out that a confirmation and a surrender of the charter 
were inconsistent and asking ^^for a confirmation leaving the surrender^” 
The second warrant, in the terms of the last petition, was signed on 
February ^nd, 1711, authorizing the calling of meetings by advertise- 
ment in the London Gazette 14 days prior to the day of meeting®. 

The court took advantage of the speculative activity of 1720 to 
effect an amalgamation with two important allied undertakings. At 
this date Thomas Chambers, junior, owned copper works at Redbrook 
in Gloucestershire (where the Mineral and Battery Works had established 
factories more than a century earlier) as well as copper mines in 
Cornwall. A number of other persons were interested in a copper mill 
at Wimbledon, which had been in existence in 1712 under the manage- 
ment of a partnership, in which John Essington, James Robinson, 
Charles Parry, John Norris and William Carpenter were interested. At 
that date dSlOjOGO had been expended on procuring foreign workmen and 
purchasing plant, besides which the giving of credit required a constant 
dead stock of 06 ^ 20 , 000 . Evidently the concern was considerably in 
debt as it was stated that new traders could not join the undertaking 
without becoming liable for many dangerous consequences,” to obviate 
which a charter was asked®. Essington and his partners continued to 
struggle on and in 1720 this enterprize was prepared to amalgamate 
with the English Copper company and the similar business carried on 
by Chambers at Redbrook. The indenture embodying the terms of 
union was completed on August 3rd, 1720. In this agreement it 
was provided that the 700 shares of the English Copper company should 
be increased to 21,000 of £5 each. The shareholders were to be credited 
with 700 new shares, without payment, and they were to receive ofi*! 0,000 
in cash, while a further 1,000 shares were issued, as fully paid, and were 
placed at the disposal of the assistants. Essington and his partners 
were given the right of taking up 15,000 shares at par, while Chambers 
had the call on 4,800 on the same terms These dispositions accounted 
for the whole 21,000 shares, and it is clear that the transaction was an 
ingenious method of bringing other copper-producers under the charter 
of the English company. Apparently Essington and Co., and also 
Chambers, were giving away their works and mines, but, had the amal- 
gamation been successfully floated, both would have been very large 
gainers by reason of the premium on the shares, which rose as high as 
^100 per share®. Essington and Co., for instance, after paying for the 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, xi. p. 103. 

® Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 2264, £ 274. 

» State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, xi. pp. 521, 522. 

^ Articles of Agreement^ ut swpra^ pp. 4~7. 

® Anderson, Aumah of Commerce^ m. p. 339, 
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shares reserved to them, would have made exactly a million and a half 
on the transfer of their works. 

Possibilities such as these excited the envy of the court of the South 
Sea company, which claimed the monopoly of inflating prices. It was 
probably for this reason that the company found its name included in 
the writ of scire facias. Even though it was able to show that 
operations had been carried on since the grant of the charter and 
that charter was sustained at the subsequent enquiry, its credit 
was damaged^. The Prince of Wales, who had recently been elected 
governor, resigned*^, and the shares became almost unsaleable®. How- 
ever the company had acted more prudently than most of its con- 
temporaries, and it was really those who had joined on the amalga- 
mation that suffered, by the loss of the expected premium on the shares 
for which they had paid in cash; so that, as against the original value of 
the works transferred and the sum paid on allotment, the vendors only 
possessed a very much depreciated security. On the other hand, the old 
proprietors not only received <£10,000 in cash besides retaining 700 
shares, but they exacted an annual payment of £100 a year for S3 years 
from the company^ If the court had succeeded in abstaining from 
the mania of “ supporting the market,’’ the company would have been 
in a position to continue business, it is true with an enlarged capital, 
but with additional mines and works, besides ample cash resources. 
However this may have been, it at least enjoyed sufficient prosperity to 
continue to exist until the beginning of the nineteenth century. When 
Maitland wrote his History of London^ it was one of the leading joint- 
stock companies and had an office in Bush Lane®. In 1790 it joined 
with fourteen other smelting companies, working in Cornwall, in an 
agreement for regulating the price of copper ore, and as late as 1799 
was still one of the leading smelting companies in that district®. 

Summary of Capital and Prices. 

Capital. 

Prior to 1720 700 shares 

1720 £105,000 in 21,000 shares of £5 each 

Prices. 


Year 

Date of highest price 

Highest 

Lowest 

Date of lowest price 

1692 

March 30 to April 18 

57 

50 

May 9 to May 16 

1693 

March 3 

46 

30 

December 

1694 

March 9 to March 23 

48 

30 

Jan. 5 


1720 


105 

— 



1 Anderson, Annals of Commerce, in. p. 348. ^ The Historical Register, v. p. 294. 

® Anderson, Armais of Commerce, in. p. 349. 

^ Articles of Agreement, ut supra, p. 11. ® p. 1265. 

® Reports of Committees of the Hoxm of Commons, x. pp. 681, 684, 
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SECTION V. OTHEE COPPEE MINING COMPANIES 
FOUNDED FEOM 1692 TO 1694. 

Dookwra’s Copper Company (1692). 

Cornish Copper Company (about 1694). 

Cumberland and Carolina Eoyal Mines (about 1694). 
Derby Copper Company (about 1694). 

The Gdyernor and Compaijy op the Copper Mines in the 
Principality op Wales (1694). 


Besides the English Copper company, other organizations were formed 
to develope old copper mines or to prospect for new ones, in districts 
where it was believed that workable deposits of ore pvi'stptl in 
Cornwall copper ore was discovered accidentally, when new workings 
were being made in connection with the tin mines, and a copper 
company was formed about 1694 to mine the ore^. The shares of this 
company were first quoted in September 1694, and the same price is 
repeated until the following May, when this company drops out of 
Houghton’s list. 

Early in the reign of William IH. copper had been found in Derby- 
shire amongst the refuse of the lead mines at the Peak, and in 1693 
a copper mine was being worked at Cotton, three miles from Derby®. 
The Derbyshire mines were held in high repute, and undoubtedly con- 
siderable profits were made by some of the small companies, which 
worked them. A case is recorded of some “poor tradesmen,” who 
bought a few shares in one vein of the mine at Winster, and each of them 
naade ^2,000 clear profit®. In view of these expectations, the Derby- 
shire Copper company’s shares received considerable attention in the 
stock market. They were first quoted in June 1694 at 28 and, from the 


1 i?g)orfe of Committees of the House of Commons , x . p. 666; Houghton, Collections 
for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade , for 1694. 

* Ibid ., No. 46 , April 21, 1693. 
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middle of July to the end of the year, the price was 20. The latter 
quotation was repeated early in 1695, but on March 8th it fell abruptly 
to 12. During 1696 the shares were steady at 12 and in 169T they 
brought 10, disappearing from the list in August. 

Another copper bearing district was Cumberland, where mines had 
been worked by the society of the Mines Royal more than a century 
before^. A company was also formed for this district and it extended 
its operations to Carolina, where it had the grant of mine royal. 
On November 9th, 1694, it advertised for miners to emigrate to 
Carolina ; but, inasmuch as its shares were at this time selling at 9, 
it is probable that the venture had already lost ground. 

These three companies, as well as that formed by Dockwra®, worked 
without charters. Both the author of Anglice Tutamen and Houghton 
agree in attributing the non-success of these undertakings to speculative 
transactions on the Stock Exchange, rather than to any defect in the 
mining prospects as such. The former writer says that nothing thrives 
where they admit stock-jobbing, it has spoiled more good and really 
useful designs than all the ill accidents that have attended them beside®.” 
In July 1694 Houghton considered that not only was there enough 
copper being produced to justify the expectation of supplying the home 
demand, but there was a probability of a surplus being available for 
exports By 1697 he mentions that a great deal of money had been 
spent in the search (for copper) to the prejudice not of a few, neither 
were they so much damaged by the search as by stock -jobbing, some men 
being over-cunning for the rest®.” 

There remain two other companies, which are noteworthy for different 
reasons. One of these was founded by William Dockwra, who had 
earlier established a penny post-office®. This company was wider in its 
scope than those working in Cornwall and Derby, since it carried on 
brass works as well as mining operations. Its mills were situated at 
Esher near Kingston in Surrey, where wire-drawing had been attempted 
by Jacob Momma about 1649. In 1697 the company had twenty-four 
benches for rendering brass wire malleable for drawing, which operation 
was performed by water power’’. 

The shares of this company had been placed on the market on 
April 18th, 1692, at 52; and, during that year, they were slightly 
lower than those of the English Copper company — the mean price of 

^ Vide supra, pp. 385-94. ^ Vide injra, p. 438. 

^ Anglice Tutamen, p. 19. 

^ Houghton, Gollections, ut supra, No. 103, July 20. 

® Ibid., No. 256, June 25, 1697. 

® For an account of this undertaking, mde Division vii., Section 1. 

Houghton, Collections, ut supra, No. 257, July 2, 1697. 
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the securities of the latter being 61, that of the former 63|-. In the 
next year the relative positions were reversed. Again, taking the mean 
between highest and lowest prices, that in the case of the English 
company was 38, while for Dockwra’s it was 52. Though the quotation 
of the shares of the English company fell from March to December, the 
relapse in those of the Dockwra company was arrested in March ; and, 
during the next six months, the price rose steadily till the last half of 
September, when 60 was reached. Afterwards there was a reaction 
to 54, which was the highest point in the subsequent year. Why 
Houghton should cease to print the price after September 1694 (when 
it was 48) is rather puzzling. The first quotation was 52, the last 48, 
therefore it cannot be concluded that the company was in difficulties at 
the end of 1694. On the contrary, three years later it was producing 
at that date 80 tons of copper a year. This was as much as all the 
other English companies together, giving a total production of 160 tons 
a year, which was valued at £100 a ton, or a total annual value of 
^ 16 , 0001 . 

The subsequent history of the company is very obscure. The brass 
works may have been absorbed by another company which is said to 
have been founded in 1702, and whose chief factories were situated near 
Bristol^. The copper mines may have continued in operation long after 
1697, since there was a considerable production of English copper 
during the earlier part of the eighteenth centuiy, which would not be 
accounted for by the mines owned by the English company. Possibly, 
if the undertaking survived till about 1717, it may have changed its 
name or been absorbed by a company known as Mr Wood’s mining 
partnership, which in 1720 had leases of all the copper ores in thirty- 
nine counties besides, what the promoter described as, ^Hhe best iron 
works in the kingdom situated near the Severn.” This company expected 
soon to be able to make dividends of profits, which would be satisfactory 
to the proprietors®. 

The remaining copper company was the only one, except the English 
company, incorporated by charter. The grant was dated April 10th, 
1694, and created a Governor cmd Company of the Copper Mines 
in the Principality of Wales\ The shares were dealt in on June 7th, 
1694, but declined gradually until the quotation in 1697 was 10 
nominal. 

This company came into notoriety in 1720. Originally <£>4. 2^. 6d. 

1 Houghton, CoUectiom, No. 256, June 25, 1697. 

2 Jleports of Committees of the House of Commons, x, p. 666. 

® The Present state of Mr Wood’s Partnership, Brit. Mus. 8223. e. 95. 

^ Maitland, History of London, p. 1274. 
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had been paid up on its shares, and these I’ose to 90 in July 1720*. 
As it had announced a subscription for new capital, its name was 
included in the writ of sdre fadas and the Lords Justices found that 
the charter had been abandoned. In spite of this, five days after the 
issue of the writ, the company opened its books and made transfers and 
generally continued to act as a corporation®. In 1731 a governor and 
assistants were chosen’; and, when Maitland wrote his History of 
London, business was still carried on in Philpot Lane, and the sphere 
of the undertaking had been extended so as to include “the working 
of divers mines in England^” 


Summary of Prices. 

The Cornish C<^per Company. 

Tear Date of highest price Highest Lowest Date of lowest price 

1694 20 20 

1696 20 — 


1694 


1694 

1695 

1696 

1697 


The Cumberland and Carolina Royal 
June 7 to 20 12 9 


Mines. 

Aug. 15 to Nov. 


The Derby Copper Company. 


June 7 to 20 

23 

20 

Jan. 4 to March 1 

20 

12 


12 

12 


10 

10 


July 18 to Dec. 
March 8 to Dec. 


Doclcwra's Copper Company. 


1692 

April 18 to June 11 

52 

50 

May to June 27 

1693 

Sept. 22 to 29 

60 

44 

Feb. 24 to March 17 

1694 

Jan. 6 to Feb. 23^ March 9 

54 

48 

May 29 to August 


The Governor and Company of the Copper Mimes in the 


Prmdpcdity of Wales. 


1694 

June 7 to July 11 

32 

15 

Dec. 26 

1695 

Jan. to March 1 

16 

10 

March 16 to 29 

1696 

Jan. to Dec. 4 

15 

12 

Dee. 18 to 25 

1697 


10 

10 



* Anderson, Annals of Gommerce, m. p. 339. 

® Historical Begister, v. p. 294. ’ Gentleman's Magazine, i. p. 497. 

4 p. 1274. 



SECTION VI. LEAD MINING AND LEAD SMELTING 
COMPANIES (1692-4). 


Though much attention was given to the discovery of copper mines, 
the industry of lead mining was not neglected during the period from 
1691 to 1694. The export of lead had been a source of profit to the 
country from a very early period, and this species of mining remained a 
promising speculative venture. There were in fact three distinct kinds 
of lead mining enterprizes. One, which had been pursued intermit- 
tently by the society of the Mines RoyaT, was most occupied in the 
extraction of silver from lead ore. Considerable fortunes had been 
made in this way ; and, as late as 1697, several lead mines were yielding 
large percentages of silver, as for instance two in Durham where 6 to 
8 oz. of silver were extracted to the cwt. of lead. A Lancashire mine 
yielded 4 oz. to the cwt., one in Cornwall 10 oz., and Sir Carberry Price’s 
mines returned 19 grs. to the pound of lead, and it was anticipated 
that, with more careful refining, 1 dwt. to the pound might be obtained^ 
Then there were numerous attempts to utilize coal as fuel for smelting 
the ore, and several enterprizes were started to test certain inventions, 
intended to effect this object. 

In view of these facts and of the facility with which capital could be 
obtained between 1690 and 1695, it was only to be expected that there 
should be considerable speculation in lead mines. Houghton mentions 
five companies, the shares of which were dealt in during the year 1694. 
He enumerates these in his list under the general heading of Lead” — 
Estcourt, Evans, Derby, Price, Glover. The Estcourt and Derby com- 
panies were first quoted in April 1694, the price of shares in the 
former being 150 and in the latter 21. The name of the company, 
associated with Glover, appears in June of the same year. That, de- 
scribed as Price’s mine, was the company formed to work the mines 
discovered by Sir Carberry Price, shares in which were quoted at 17 
during the years 1694, 1695, 1696. This company was bought up by 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth, and was reorganized as the Mine Adventurers’ 

^ Vide mpra^ pp. 389-402. 

2 Houghton, Collections, No. 248, May 7, 1697, 
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company, and its history, as far as it is known, will be found under that 
of the latter company^ 

The Evans, mentioned by Houghton, was Sir Stephen Evans, who 
joined with a number of other persons, “acquainted with the coast of 
New England and of Acade, lately taken from the French.” They 
believed that royal mines were to be found there, and were prepared to 
prospect, and mine the minerals, paying one-tenth part of the gold 
or silver won, and the same proportion of all other ores to the Crown. 
On August 13th, 1691, they petitioned for a charter of incorporation, 
but apparently the matter was allowed to drop, since Houghton, when 
mentioning the company in 1694, does not distinguish it (as he in- 
variably did with others) as a chartered undertaking^ 

In 1692 a company was promoted by Thomas Neale and John 
Tyzack (who were connected with certain enterprizes for the recovery 
of wrecks®) for the working of lead mines in England and Wales. In a 
petition, dated 1692, it is stated that many lead mines were unworked, 
partly through want of skill and partly through lack of capital, or the 
greab risk involved. To obviate these and such other difficulties, they 
proposed to raise a large joint-stock and to employ skilful workmen. 
There was, however, an objection to such a proposal, since the society for 
Mines Royal was still in existence, and there was the probability that 
some of the new lead mines might contain silver, and they would, 
therefore, be claimed as Mines Royal. It was, therefore, suggested that 
the proposed company should undertake not to work any mines but 
its own; and that, before purchasing any mine containing silver, it 
should enter into agreements with the societies of the Mines Royal and 
of the Mineral and Battery Works^ Accordingly on June 30th, 1693, 
a warrant was issued for the incorporation of the petitioners and others, 
who would join with them, as the Governor and Company for digging 
and working mines iy a Joint Stock in England^ with powers to elect 
one governor, one deputy-governor and twenty or more assistanbs, to 
hold courts and “to raise a joint-stock to any value whatsoever.” The 
members had one vote for each share. The company was excluded from 
smelting or mining copper, and all privileges conferred by this grant 
were to be construed as subject to the powers previously conferred on the 
society for the Mines Royal®. 

Finally, there was a company formed for smelting lead by means of 
coal in 1692. On March 12th, 1692, Constantine Vernatty and a number 

1 Vide infra^ Section 7. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Will, and Mary, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 170. 

3 Vide infra ^ Division v.. Section 2. 

4 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 357» 

^ Ihid,^ H. O. Warrant Book, vi. pp. 579-83. 
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of others showed that they had “ brought to perfection a very useful 
invention for smelting down lead ore with pit and sea coal,” They were 
also able to make the lead produced into sheet lead, shot, and bullets, 
and they asked to be incorporated as the Governor and Company of 
Lead Mines in England and Wdles\ On July 29th an Order in 
Council was issued, directing the Attorney-General to prepare the 
heads of a charter of incorporation®. Apparently the name suggested 
in the petition was changed, for, on October 4th, a charter was signed 
incorporating the Governor and Company for smelting doxm had with Pit 
and Sea Coal, with a court consisting of a governor, deputy-governor 
and twelve assistants. When Maitland wrote his History of London, 
this company was still in existence and carried on business in Ingram’s 
Court, off Fenchurch Street®. 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 249. 

® IMd., H. 0. Letter Book, Secretary’s, n. p. 613. 

® p. 1268. 



SECTION VIL THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY 
OF THE MINE ADVENTURERS OF ENGLAND 
(1698). 


This company was a re-organization of the undertaking connected 
with the name of Sir Carberry Price, which has already been mentioned^. 
About 1690 a mine had been discovered in Wales, which was yielding 
considerable quantities of silver. On October 2Snd, 1690, the Earl of 
Suffolk petitioned the House of Lords, claiming a breach of privilege on 
the part of Lady Price in the working of a mine royal, without com- 
pounding with the society formed to develope the latter class of mines 
This petition was dismissed in order that the points at issue might be 
tried at law®. The cause which resulted, between the society of the 
Mines Royal and Sir Carberry Price, aroused considerable interest. 
After a lengthy hearing in 1691, Price obtained a verdict to the effect 
that the veins, he was working, were a lead mine not a mine royal. On 
the issue being re-tried this verdict was repeated, and in 1692 the 
Crown entered a nolle prosequi in this suit^. It was this case which is 
said to have occasioned the act relating to Mines Royal of 1693®. 

Price was now in a position to develope his mine. It was subject to 
flooding, and capital was required to deal with the influx of water®. He 
decided to divide the property into shares and in 1693 these were fixed 
at 4,800, and resolutions were passed for the holding of general meetings, 
for the keeping of a transfer-book and for voting in proportion to the 
shares owned by each member^. According to a statement submitted to 


^ Vide supra, p. 440. ^ Vide supra, pp. 404, 405. 

® Reports Hist, MSS, Com,, xiii. (6) p. 184. 

^ A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, by Narcissus Luttrell, Oxford, 1857, 
n, pp. 255, 256, 258, 309, m. 57. 

® A Familiar Discourse or Dialoffue concerning the Mine Admiture, by William 
Skiers, London, 1709, p. 3 [Brit. Mus. 444. a. 3]. This tract was written by 
Mackworth, Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. p. 364. 

® A Familiar Discourse, p. 5. 

7 A Short State of the Case of the Company of Mine Adventurers, 1710 ["Brit. Mus. 


522. m. 12’ 
8 




p. 2; 


The Case of Sir Humphrey Mackworth — Answer to the Several 


particulars of the Complaint upon the Fetition of Several Creditors and Proprietors of 
Principal Money, Annuities and Shai^es of the Company of Mine Adventurers [1710], 

p, 1. 
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a "meeting, held on June 1st, 1693, it was estimated that the annual 
profit would be d&70,500 a year^ On the basis of this estimate, shares 
were sold from 1694 to 1696 at 17, and, had the prospects been realized, 
would have returned the purchasers 100 per cent. Several unforeseen 
contingencies arose, which prevented the hopes formed in 1698 from 
being realized. Price died in May 1694^; and, partly through the 
want of efficient control, partly through the presence of water in the 
workings, though the mine was rich®, the results were not satisfactory 
and, in 1698, considerable debts had been incurred. At this stage, 
there appears upon the scene Sir Humphrey Mackworth, to whom the 
notoriety, which marked the subsequent history of the venture, is due. 

Mackworth had bought a considerable number of the shares, owned 
by Price, but he found that the company was in debt to the extent of 
close on <£*15,000 for arrears of salaries and other expenses, while further 
working capital was needed. Under the direction of Mackworth, it was 
soon seen that the company was about to enter upon a career of most 
remarkable finance. He met the shareholders with a double option. 
First, though the market price was 17 or less, he stated that he was 
prepared, on behalf of the company, to purchase the shares of any 
members, who wished to sell, at £%0 in cash ; but, in the second place 
there was an alternative proposal, namely that shares might be exchanged 
for 6 per cent, bonds and, what was the original element in the scheme, 
these bonds became tickets in a lottery, in which the prizes were the 
shares that had been converted. At a time when lotteries were a 
favourite form of speculation and when even the government encouraged 
them, this scheme had much in it that appealed to the persons con- 
cerned. It appeared to them that, if they had average luck in the 
lottery, they would obtain a 6 per cent, bond and receive back the same 
share they originally owned, while the framers of the public announce- 
ment of the terms took care to show that the fortunate member, who 
drew the first prize, would obtain, against his original share of 
nominal, a bond for the same amount and no less than 50 shares, 
estimated to return him an income of £*2,000 a year. Every art was 
used to attract attention to this novel proposal. Numerous pamphlets 
were distributed, drawing attention to profits made in mining and other 
successful speculations, and it was stated that these prize-shares were 
confidently expected ” to go to 100. That this was no mei*e assertion 
was shown by wood-cuts of the levels of the mine, with a description of 
the nature of the ore, followed by affidavits testifying to its richness. 
Perhaps the most artistic touch in the whole glowing picture was the 

^ A Familiar JDiscoursey ut supra, p. 34. 

^ Luttrell, Brief Relation, xii. p. 314. 

^ ® Houghton, CoUectiom, No. 248, mde supra, p, 404. 
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plea that, from the superfluity of profits, the happy shareholder should 
vote considerable sums for charitable purposes^. 

To a generation, unacquainted with the wiles of the framer of a 
prospectus, these various inducements were very attractive and, out of 
4,800 shares, 4,008 were held ready to be subscribed. The scheme was 
accepted by the shareholders in an indenture of August Slst, 1698^ ; 
and, on the following day, books were opened for the subscribing of the 
old shares, so that they might be converted into bonds to participate in 
the lottery. So eager were the shareholders not to miss the opportunity, 
that d£^£6,490 was deposited at once, and by March 4th, 1699, the 
books were full and the drawing was announced for the 18th at 
Stationers'* HalP. 

The drawing was based on the following principles. There had 
been subscribed 4,008 shares. These were valued at each ; and, for 
every share deposited, a warrant for this sum was given which was 
subdivided into four bonds of £ 6 . Such bonds had a first claim on the 
profits for 6 per cent, interest, until the principal was repaid. Further, 
these bonds became the tickets for the lottery, and therefore it required 
16,08S, valued at «56’80,160 nominal, to satisfy the claims of the share- 
holders, who had converted their holdings in the former company. The 
whole number of tickets ’’ W6is fixed at 25,000 (or *£’125,000) in 6 per 
cent, bonds, so that there remained 8,968. Of these 2,968 were ofiered 
for public subscription at par; and the proceeds, amounting to «s£’14,840, 
were allocated towards the payment of salaries at the mine, which had 


^ The Mine Adventure; or an Eospedient for composing all differences between the 

t 62i2i m . 12”] 

Brit. Mus. — ; The Mine 

t 522 . m . 121 
; A New 


Abstract of the Mine Adventure^ 1698 


r522.m.l2"| 

L 2 J’ 


An Answer to several objections 


against the Mine Adventure^ 1698; Settlement of the Mine Adventure; A True Copy of 
Several Affidavits and other Proofs of th^ Largeness and Richness of the Mines of the 

C 726 m 251 

— h of the Mines of the late Sir 0. Price, 

by W, Waller, 1698 [990. c. 14]; An Account of the Cardiganshire Mines, by 
W. Waller, 1699. 

^ The Eteport of the Committee,.. to whom it was referred to consider the petitions 
of several Creditors and Proprietors... in the Mine Adventure, 1710 

^OO TYI 

^ ^ ; JowmaJs of the House of Oommms, xvi. p. 3H. 

* Luttrell, Brief Belatim, rv. pp. 434, 489; List of the FoHunate Adventurers in 

, r726.m.25" 

the Mine Admnture 


"726 . m . 25“! 
_ 3 J- 
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fallen into arrear, and other liabilities that had been incurred. This 
left 6,000 tickets, valued at o&SO^OOO, of which 4,000 were issued 
for subscription to provide the working capital of <£20,000, while 
the remainder were also sold and the sums realized were disbursed 
by Mackworth, according to his own account, in gratuities, tickets to 
managers, treats at the lottery and in providing liberally for his own 
pei'sonal expenses^ Unfortunately it turned out subsequently that 
there was an element of dishonesty in the promotion of the company. 
By a secret agreement between Mackworth and Waller, the manager, 
£2,000 in cash, £30,345 in stock, and 625 shares were to be diverted 
from the treasury of the company and the proceeds divided equally 
between the two^. It was characteristic of the methods of Mackworth 
that, under the deed of co-partnership, he had powers of disposing of 
the monies of the company “without account’’; but, in the printed 
proposals of the lottery, the latter words were omitted, as it was 
explained afterwards, by an error of the printer®. The following 
tabular statement will make clear the somewhat complicated arrangement 
of the conversion of shares and the funds realized by the issue of bonds : 


Amount required for holders of 
4,008 shares at £20 per share 
Amount required to discharge 
salaries of officials at the mine 
and to meet other debts ... £14,840 

Tickets reserved for the Oompcmy, 

To provide working capital ... £20,000 
Sold by Sir H. Mackworth ... £10,000 

Totals 


Number of 
tickets Total 

of £5 value 

Issued to 
share- 
holders 

Issued 

for 

cash 

16,032 

£80,160 

£80,160 


2,968 

£14,840 


14,840 

4.000 

2.000 

£20,000 

£10,000 


20,000 

10,000 

25,000 

£125,000 


44,840 


Of the £25,000 tickets 2,500 were entitled to prizes, furnished from 
the 4,008 shares converted, according to the following scale^ : 


^ A Short Statement of the Case of the Mine Adventurers ^ 1?10 j^^rit. Mus. 
522 . m . 12"1 

g ; The Case of Sir Humphrey Mackworth^ ut supra [1710], pp. 2, 3. 


2 The Mine Adventure laid open^ by W. Waller [Brit. Mus. 444. a. 50], p. xviii. 
Waller complains that, though £14,000 was realized, he did not obtain his full half. 

® The Case of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, ut supra, p. 2; Journals of the House of 
Commons, xvi. p. 358. 

^ A New Abstract of the Mine Adventure, 1698 j^Brit. Mus, ' 
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Humber of 



Number of shares 

prizes 



given as prizes 

Benefit 

For the first ticket drawn 

10 

1 

First prize ... 

... 

50 

1 

Second prize 

... 

40 

10 

Third prizes of 20 shares each ... 

200 

20 

Fourth ,, 

10 

200 

20 

Fifth ,, 

5 „ 

100 

40 

Sixth „ 

4 

160 

200 

Seventh „ 

3 

600 

430 

Eighth „ 

2 

860 

1,778 

Ninth „ 

1 share each 

1,778 

Benefit 

Last ticket drawn 

10 

2,500 



4,008 


When the drawing was completed, the £5 tickets or bonds were 
consolidated into groups of twenty (or d£^100 nominal) and these were 
generally described as blanks,’’ to distinguish them from the prizes or 
shares. The whole operation disguised a very real injustice to those 
shareholders who exchanged their former holdings for tickets.” The 
investor was in a position somewhat similar to that of the owner of some 
modern foreign lottery bonds. In both cases the speculator accepts 
a slightly lower rate of interest than he could obtain on his capital 
with an equal degree of risk, in the hope of obtaining more than the 
difference by a prize in the drawing. This comparison however is 
subject to the difference that, under Mackworth’s scheme, the lottery 
was held once for all : whereas in the case of the modern bonds of the 
kind mentioned, there are periodic prize-drawings. In the Mine 
Adventure, the old shareholders, who converted, were in the position 
that in order to raise £SSfiOO they risked aU their prospects of obtaining 
any greater return from the mines than 6 per cent. Not only so, but 
there were doubts as to the fairness of the drawing and suspicions 
that Mackworth and his friends obtained a disproportionate number of 
the prize-shares. 

On the drawing being completed, it was found that the proprietors 
numbered about 700 ^ A constitution had been drawn up, which 
provided for the election of a governor, deputy-governor and twelve 
assistants or directors. The Duke of Leeds was elected to the former 
position and Mackworth to the latter, and ft was resolved that both 
should hold office for life. The qualification of an assistant was the 
holding of twenty shares, that for a vote at general courts was the 
ownership of three shares. The bonds or blanks had no voting rights ^ 
The dexterous advertisement, that had marked the inception of the 

r* m 25"*1 

1 LUt of the Adventurers in the Mine Adventure, 1701 Brit. Mus. ^ 5 "“ • 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. pp. 311, 358. 
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company, was continued. In the first year of its working, authorization 
was obtained from the Crown for the addition of the three feathers, from 
the arms of the Prince of Wales, to all money coined from silver 
produced from the mines worked by the adventurers ^ One of the first 
consignments of bullion was conveyed to the Tower, to be coined, with 
very great ceremony. It amounted to <£1,8002. Towards the end of 
1699, there were rumours of great discoveries of valuable ore®, and a 
fresh campaign was initiated to re-arouse public interest in the venture. 
In February 1702 advertisements were published in the papers, stating 
that more labour was needed, and applicants were to engage themselves 
at “Waller’s House near the Silver Mills, Cardiganshire^.” Two months 
later, it was recorded by the Postman that “ we are credibly informed 
that the Mine Adventurers do now raise great quantities of ore, 
insomuch that Mr Waller, their steward, doubts not to entitle himself 
this year to his salary of £260 sterling, at the rate of £100 for every 
£10,000 clear gain to the company, according to his agreement, which 
is computed to amount to more than cent, per cent, to all the 
adventurers®.” Another statement is even more emphatic, since the 
profit of 100 per cent, was said to be obtainable “with little or no 
hazard” ; and it was shown that, up to December 19th, 1704, there had 
already been paid £42,194. 5s* Id. to the partners®. To lend veri- 
similitude to these expectations, an elaborate series of accounts of the 
profit realized from silver, obtained from the lead of the company’s 
mines, was printed in 1705, in which the nett yield was returned at from 
£20 to £42 from each lot of ore treated^. The voting of money for 
charitable purposes, which had been a feature of Mackworth’s methods 
from the beginning, was continued, and every possible device was put in 
operation to interest the public in the undertaking. No agency was 
considered too mean or too remote towards contributing to this end — 
since even the aid of verse was called into play to advertise the mines®. 

^ An Historical Account of English Money, by S. M. Leake, London, 1793, p. 399. 

2 Luttrell, Brief delation, ut supra, v. p. 79. 

® Case of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, ut supra, p. 4. 

^ London Gazette, No. 3,788. 

® Postman, No. 1,073. There is an error in these figures. 

® Some Account of Mines, **with an Appendix relating to the Mine Adventure in 
Wales, London, 1707 [Advocates' Library], pp. 168, 169; [Proceedings] At a Court 

^ An Account of the Clear Profits of Extracting silver out of Lead by the Governor 
and Company of the Mine Adventurers of Ekigland taken from the origimil Accounts, 

1706 [firit. Mus. _ 

® A Poem on the Mines of Sir Carbery Price, by Thomas Yalden, Fellow of 
St Mary Magdalen's College, Oxford, dedicated to Sir Humphrey Mackworth, 1701. 


of Directors, 15 June, 1704 Mus. 
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Application was made to the Crown for a charter of incorporation 
by a petition^ dated January 14th5 1704, which states that the company 
had been carried on by a settlement enrolled in Chancery, and that 
hitherto the members, who now numbered about 600, have “ preserved 
a good agreement amongst themselves.*"" In order to make further 
progress, in the working and manufacturing of minerals, a permanent 
constitution was required^. In accordance with this and a subsequent 
petition, a charter was granted, which confirmed the rules for the 
transaction of business, that had been adopted in 1698-9. 

On the grant of a charter, new business was undertaken. For 
various reasons further funds were required ; and, after the sale of bonds 
and shares belonging to the company, an engrafted stock was created 
and there were issued between 500 and 600 new shares, which realized 
«£*9,9S7. 9^.® Considerable sums had been borrowed; and, in 1706, it was 
decided to set up a bank. To provide capital, a further issue of shares 
was made and 2,000 new ones were created. A larger number, namely 
2,020, had been taken up, but some of the subscribers afterwards 
withdrew. The calls were only collected with difficulty and on Sep- 
tember 11th, 1706, there was <£^20,550 in arrear and a year later 
0^12,650®. Then, to increase the output of the company, an agent 
was appointed to make purchases of ore, which was to be conveyed to 
Neath and smelted there. Considerable transactions were effected with 
another lead-mining undertaking, known as the Quakers’ company ” ; 
and it was contended that the ore, supplied by the latter, was useful for 
mixing with that raised from the Cardiganshire mines Little in- 
formation is obtainable concerning the Quakers’ company.” It had 
mines in Flintshire, and it appears that its operations resulted in the 
winning of some quantity of silver, since it was authorized to have the 
device of the Prince of Wales, alternately with a rose, in the quarters of 
the arms on the obverse of coins, made from bullion obtained from these 
mines®. The price of the securities of the Mine Adventurers’ company 


^ State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Books, vi. p. 140, vii. p. 126; An 
Account of the Proceedings of the Directors in relation to the Accounts^ their charter 


and other affairs Mus. . 


2 Journals of the Bouse of Commons, xvi. p. 367. 

3 Ihid,, XVI. p. 263 ; A Short Account of the profit and Security which oil persons 
will enjoy who advance money by way of loan to increase the stock and dividend of the 

Mine Adventurers Mus. ^ ~ J * 

^ The Gaee of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, ut supra, p. 8; An Account of the 
Proceedings* ••of the Directors with Mr D, Peck [? 1708]; Journals of the House of 
Commons, xvi. p. 360 ; A Familiar Discourse, ut supra, p. 80. 

® An Historical Account of English Money, by S. M. Leake, p. 405, 
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kept comparatively steady. They were first quoted in 1701 ; and, in 
this year and the next, the ‘^blanks’’ fluctuated between 80 and 83^, 
and the shares opened at 21, rising to 23 in November 1701 to February 
1702, and closed in December from 21 to 20. The highest recorded 
price of the shares was reached in 1706, when, after being 15f in 
January and February, they rose to 26|- in June. From this date 
onwards the tendency of the quotation is to fall. 

These prices show that the Mine Adventure, up to 1707, was believed 
to be a successful undertaking, since the shares, for a period of seven 
years, stood at quotations above the nominal value, fixed at the time 
of the lottery. But, under the fair show of prosperity, the whole 
enterprize was honeycombed with fraud. Mackworth, the deputy- 
governor, Waller, the engineer at the mines, and perhaps Shiers, the 
secretary, were deeply involved and it is due to a subsequent quarrel 
between the two former that a series of damaging letters was produced, 
which shows the ingenuity of the deception of the public. As early as 
December 1699, Mackworth had obtained mining rights on ground 
adjoining that owned by the company; and Waller, finding that the 
workings, he was appointed to superintend, were inaccessible, owing to 
the inflow of water, set his men to develope Mackworth's property^ 
No information as to the change was communicated to the court, but 
Mackworth ^^demonstrated’’ to the shareholders that ^^1,000 tons of 
ore, raised the first year after the levels are brought home and doubled 
each year for five years and this added together, will raise 31,000 tons 
of ore, which, at £Q per ton, will amount to <£186,000, which will fully 
pay principal and interest and £23,500 overplus®.” When Mackworth’s 
proceedings had formed the subject of a Parliamentary enquiry, he 
explained that his intention had been to make a present of this 
additional vein to the company. It is clear from the correspondence, 
however, that the design was to give the shares a fictitious value, so that 
those in the secret could sell their holdings to advantage®. It appears 
that ore was not obtainable in sufficient quantities from either mine; 
and, in the following June, Mackworth writes to Waller You cannot 
imagine the cry against us in this town. All my best friends forsake 
us. If there is no prospect of money this June, neither blanks nor 

^ The Case of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, ut supra, p. 4; The Mine Admniure laid 
open., Ming cm Answer to a FamphleU.Jby W. Shiers, by W. Waller, 1710 fBrit. Mus. 
444.a.28“] ^ 

3 J- 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. p. 360. 

3 Thus WaUer writes on Dec. 29, 1699, giving an account what riches we 
are met with,,,. will raise the shares to what degree you please.” Case of Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth, ut supra, p. 4. 
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shares will be worth picking up in the streets....! believe you had best 
tell us of that bargain in the north vein, without distinguishing whose 
ground it is on, which you may hereafter excuse, alleging you were 
informed that I had granted the ore to the company I must beg 
of you to continue raising ore with pumps, engines or any thing, either 
in the great shaft or west level, though it cost a ton. See what 
you can bargain for. The name of raising ore in several places will 
raise us money and keep our credit, till the vein is found and our 
interest money paid^*” It was stated, on behalf of Mackworth, that a 
great vein was soon afterwards found, but it is not impossible that the 
ore, from which silver was extracted in 1700, had been purchased 
elsewhere. By means of borrowed money and sales of securities, funds 
were found to pay interest on the bonds and working expenses at the 
mines ; but it became clear that the limit to this method of finance was 
reached and hence the excursion into banking. If,’’ Waller writes on 
June S6th, 1706, ‘‘our credit stand till this is done, we cannot doubt 
having £50 per share, then sell the company’s shares, and sink the 
engrafted stock and then we may do what we please^,” The series of 
indirect practices culminated in the floatation of the shares for the 
establishing of the “ Mine Adventurers’ Bank ” — a project, described by 
Waller, as “ridiculous in the contrivance, ignorantly begun, foully 
carried on and scandalously ended in a labyrinth of fraud and infinite 
variety of sly, base designs®,” It was arranged that the subscription 
might be made as to one-half either in bonds of the company or its 
notes for money borrowed ; but, out of o&l,4300 taken up by Mackworth, 
c£^l,300 was paid in this way and only ^61 00 in cash. Many names are 
said to have been forged to the deed of co-partnership; and subsequently 
some of those, who had actually subscribed, cut off portions of the deed 
containing their names^. 

The acceptance of paper for subscriptions to the bank brought in 
very little actual cash, and the effect of this operation was to transform 
the liability on bonds and bills into shares. The next stage in the 
process of manipulation of the finances was not dissimilar. In 1707 the 
purchases of ore from the adjoining mine owners were paid for by bills®. 
Hitherto the transformation of one species of credit instrument into 
another had gone on unchecked, and, though dividends were paid, the 

1 Journals of the House Of Commons^ xvi. p. 360. 

2 A Familiar Discourse^ ut swpra^ p. 67. 

^ The Mine Adventure laid open, ut supra, p. 61. 

^ Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. p. 363. 

5 Minute Book of the Court of Directors of the Company of Mine Adventurers 
of England, Oct. U, 1707— July 14, 1708 (Bod. Library Bawl. MS. C 449, 
ff. 49-51). 
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mines were not meeting their working expenses. Meanwhile money had 
come in, through the deposits of customers of the bank, and the company 
was in possession of a considerable quantity of ore, while a call was 
ordered on the new shares, payable on January 2nd, 1708. Accordingly, 
in order to support the market in the shares (the price having now 
fallen to about 12^), it was decided to declare a dividend of 5 per cent, 
on the shares and a like amount in repayment of principal, in addition 
to the usual 6 per cent, on the bonds, all in new money to be coined 
from bullion to be extracted from their own lead.**’ This resolution was 
passed on December 3rd, 1707, and was advertised in the London Gazette 
of the 8th^ At this date, the company had only <£^927 worth of silver, 
while the proposed dividend, which was payable in May, required 
.£*15,567 ; and the sums due, over and above the cash on hand and 
stock, amounted to ^33,296 ^ In the face of this disastrous position, the 
pretence of an overflowing prosperity was maintained. On December 31st, 
the secretary was ordered to distribute <£*100 in charity, in March 1708 
Waller was busy preparing maps of a new copper mine, while application 
was being made to the Queen for the privilege “ of putting the arms of 
Wales on the silver to be coined at the Tower^.*” 

Signs were not wanting that the career of chicanery of the manage- 
ment was nearing an end. On September 15th, 1707, the deed 
establishing the bank had been mutilated, and on January 21st, 1708, 
it was ordered that the door of the accountant’s office was to be kept 
locked, and that no persons should be permitted to inspect the books, 
without an order from the court®. When, in March 1708, the Bank of 
England and the Sword Blade company were paying 6 per cent, on their 
sealed bills, it was resolved on the 17th that the payment of cash, 
against the notes of the company, should be suspended®. This proceeding 
(though an eventual failure was inevitable) showed the same disregard 
of equity that had marked previous transactions. It was said that, at 
the time of the suspension, the bank had funds in hand and that these 
were afterwards paid away to favoured depositors^. On some of the 
other members of the court mentioning to Mackworth that there were 
funds available, he told them curtly that “they were all fools.” The 
reasons for the premature suspension of cash payments appears clearly 
from the later proceedings of the directors. It was their policy, in 
order to protect themselves, to attribute the financial difficulties of the 
company wholly to the clause in a bill, then under consideration, granting 

^ JournaXs of the House of Commons ^ xvi. p. 359. 

2 Minutes, f. 53. 

® Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. p. 362. 

* Minutes, ff. 64 et seq. s IHd, 

^ Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. pp. 364, 366. 
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the Bank of England a monopoly in banking against any body or 
corporation of more than seven persons. On March 24th, 1708, the 
principal partners were asked to use their utmost endeavours,’’’ against 
the passing of the bill in its original form. By the 29th a petition to 
the House of Lords had been drafted, to which were appended two 
alternative additional clauses, asking that the Mine Adventurers might 
be entitled, notwithstanding anything in the bill, to take up money on 
their notes or bills of credit ; and the other limiting such authorization 
to the sum of o&50,000 for “ carrying on the trade for which they were 
incorporated but not to discount any bills or in any wise deal as 
a bank^.*” The situation was not improved by the failure of Peck, the 
agent appointed in 1707 to purchase ore, and the directors reported on 
the position of the company to a general court on May 4th, 1708. 
Naturally they completely exonerated themselves, Mackworth included. 
They found there had been no misapplication of the moneys of the 
company ; and that, so far from there being any defect in the mines, 
these were in such good circumstances that there was every prospect of 
“setting matters right in a short time.” Therefore, in their opinion, 
the sole cause of the suspension was the interruption of the banking 
operations ^ The number of officials in Cardiganshire and at the office 
at Angel Court, Snow Hill, London, was diminished from 15 to 5, and 
large reductions were made in the wages-bill. Some of the shareholders 
were induced to guarantee a further issue of shares of the nominal value 
of d&l 0,000®; while the dividend, resolved on in December 1707, was 
deferred and the bullion, which had been procured towards paying it, 
was pledged^. 

Naturally those who were creditors of the bank pi’essed urgently for 
their money, and it became necessary to meet the allegations of jfraudulent 
management which were now being made. Mackworth still managed to 
maintain the confidence of the majority of the shareholders, and it was 
determined that Waller, the manager, should be made the scapegoat. 
As a result of an enquiry, made on behalf of the directors, it was stated 
that the company “ had been damnified under Mr Waller'^s management 
to the extent of J’14,53S. 16^. 2iZ.,” consisting partly of stores unaccounted 
for, while his working costs were said to have been double what was 

^ Minutes, March 24, 29, 1708 ; The Case of the Mine Adventurers on a proposed 
Restriction of the Issue of Notes of Credit Mus. 

2 Minutes, May 4, 1708 ; The Report of a Committee appointed at a General Court, 

_ 1 ►.rvrt Tt* n/r . m . 12"! 

May 6, 1708 Brit. Mus. . 

3 Minutes, May 14, 1708. 

^ Ibid,, May 4, June 23, 1708. 
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necessary ^ Proceedings were taken against Waller and he was attacked 
by Mackworth and his friends in various publications 2 . A reply was 
soon forthcoming from Waller, in which he was able to expose some of 
Mackworth’s devious proceedings®. This the directors characterized as 
^^a throwing of dirt” at Mackworth, and reflecting upon him, by 
aspersing his conduct and management, in that great pains and trouble 
he had taken in acting very honourably and fairly for the interest and 
service of the company^.” 

Meanwhile an impossible situation had resulted. The miners had 
« mutinied,” there was no money to carry on the work, the levels 
underground could not be reached, owing to the entrances into them 
being stopped by water and sludge®.” Moreover, the creditors had 
become indignant, since the repudiation of the deed of co-partnership of 
the “bank” had deprived them of the security of the calls on the new 
shares towards the satisfaction of their debts®. The directors saw that 
some steps must be taken towards meeting the claims against the 
company and it was resolved that the creditors should have liberty to 
inspect the cash-books and all other account-books^. This permission 
was construed in a sense favourable to the directors, since not even the 
House of Commons could obtain the production of a certain transfer- 
book®. The first proposal for an arrangement was very unjust to the 
creditors, for it was suggested that all those who held bonds of the 
company should convert them into “blanks” at 6 per cent, interest®. 
Thus they would have had a doubtful security at a low rate of interest, 
without any prospect of participating in the success of the venture, 
should the mines yield large profits in the future. An agreement was 


1 Minute Book of the General Court of the Governor and Company of the Mine- 
Adventurers of England: July 5, 1709 to February 1, 1710 (Bod. Library RawL 
MS. C 449, ff. 90-109), July d, 1709. 

^ e.g, in A Familia/r Discourse, ut supra, 

3 The Mine Adventure laid open„Jbeing an answer,,, to a Pamphlet by,,,W, Skiers, 

. In addition to the charges of em- 
bezzlement already noticed. Waller complained of Mackworth’s extravagant 
management, by erecting offices and bringing in crowds of officers at his own beck 
and paying them large and exorbitant salaries, taking great and magnificent houses 
in London at high rents, sending down condemned criminals to work in the mines 
with a lame refiner.” lUd., pp. 60, 61. 

^ The Case of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, ut supra, p. 14. 

® Minutes, July 6, 1709. 

® JowTials of the Home of Commons, xvi. p, 364. 

^ Minutes, Dec. 16, 1709. 

® Journals of the House of Commms, xvi. p. 369. 

® Minutes, July 6, 1709 ; \Proceedmgs^ At a General Court j^Brit. Mus. ~ - ^ * — 


by W. Waller, 1710 j^Brit. Mus. 
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drawn up and considered early in 1710^, but many of those affected held 
“ separate meetings at coffee-houses ” and they eventually determined to 
apply to Parliament®. Petitions were presented by the holders of the 
bonds or blanks on February ISth, 1710, as well as by the other creditors. 
Both parties agreed that the management should be taken out of the 
hands of the present directors^ while the latter group contended that 
they should receive better treatment in the rearrangement than the 
former, who were in reality in the position of shareholders, not creditors®. 
The House of Commons ordered an enquiry, which revealed the scandals 
already mentioned as well as others, such as the transaction of business 
when there was no quorum and indeed, in one case, the entry of 
resolutions in the minute book when no director was present. Further, 
the minutes had been altered and many erasures made. Shares belonging 
to the company were sold without the proceeds being paid to it. Cash 
was entered in the books as being in the possession of the treasurer; but, 
on an inspection being made, after a delay of five days in obtaining the 
keys of the chest, it was found that there was no money in it, only bills 
and notes of hand of the directors^ Mackworth made strenuous efforts 
to preserve such reputation as he had left, and he produced voluminous 
documentary evidence to exonerate himself and to throw the blame on 
Waller®. The latter managed to justify himself and he was confirmed 
in the management by the creditors®, but the House of Commons 
condemned Mackworth, William Shiers, the secretary, and Thomas 
Dykes, the accountant, as guilty of many notorious and scandalous frauds 
and indirect practices, and a bill was drafted (which, however, had not 
been passed at the end of the session) to prevent the three persons named 
from leaving the country or from alienating their estate ^ 

In the next session of Parliament, the shareholders joined with the 
creditors in petitioning the House of Commons in order that a settle- 


1 An abstract of the Deed or Instrument for an Union of all Parties concerned in the 

Mine Adventure^ 1710 Mus. ^ ’ 

2 The Case of Sir Humphrey MacJcworthy ut supra, p. 14. 

^ Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. pp. 322, 328. 

^ Ibid., XVI. pp. 359, 361. 

® The Case of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, ut supra ; Book of Vouchers to prove the 
Case and Defence of the Deputy Governor and Directors of the Company of Mine 
Adventurers, Parts i. and ii. [Brit. Mus. 102 . k . 37 ; 522 . m . 12 (43)]. 

® The Case of W. WlpMer^ upon the complaint ofR Vaughan [1714] 

516. m. 181 
43 J' 

7 Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. p. 391. 
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ment should be effected, and a bill was drafted^ This produced a fresh 
series of leaflets in support of the different interests involved®. The act, 
which resulted in 1711, was an attempt at a compromise. In the first 
place, all shares beyond the 6,012, which had been created legally, were 
to be void, but members who had paid the whole or part of the call of 
February 1708 were to rank as creditors to that extent. These shares 
were considered to be of the nominal value of £20 each (or ^120,240) and 
they were to be written down by one-third, that is new shares were to be 
issued to the old shareholders to the nominal value of ^6^80, 160, this 
being the exact sum at which this interest was represented in 1699. 
The holders of blanks were to have the nominal value of these reduced 
by one-fifth and new shares given for the balance, other creditors were 
to receive new shares to the full amount of their respective debts. 
These new shares were to be of the same number as the old and there- 
fore their denomination was higher, being about d&45 per share. 


Reconstruction of the Mine Adventurers^ 1711. 


Creditors of the company 

Bondholders for blanks” (reduced by one-fifth) 
Shareholders (reduced by one-third) 

Total capital as rearranged, divided into 6,012 shares... 


Original Values after 
values reconstruction 
90,380 90,380 

126,000 100,000 

120,240 80,160 

270,640 


The increase in the nominal value of the shares made it desirable 
that the scale of qualifications and voting rights should be rearranged. 
Each share now entitled the owner of it to ten votes, while the qualifica- 
tion of the governor was ten shares, that of the deputy six, and of the 
remaining directors four each®. 

Either the number of creditors and the value of their claims was 
greater than had been calculated in 1710, or else it soon became 
necessary to make further calls since in 1712 the nominal amount of 
the share was then computed at £58\ During the next seven years, 


1 Journals of the Bouse of Commons, xvi. p. 449 ; A Bill for the Relief of the 

Creditors and Proprietors of the Mine Adventure Mus. . 

2 The Advantage of the New Scheme of the Mine Adventure Mus. 5 

Reasons for passing the Mine Adventurers" Bill; Reasons against passing the Bill relating 
to the Mine Adventurers; Remarks on a Paper mtitled Observations on a Bill relating 

816 . m . 13 ” 


to the Mine Adventurers 
^ Statutes, IX. p. 486. 


I^Brit, 


Mus. 


0 - 


79, 80 and 81^ 

Case of the Creditors of the Mine Adventurers Company j^Brit. Mus. 


6 22. m . 12 
4 
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the company was involved in continual suits, arising out of the former 
management, no less than five cases being pending at the same time^. 
During the boom of 1719—SO, it was not unnatural that the directors 
should endeavour to procure fresh capital and several proposals were 
under consideration^. Mack worth, however, reappeared upon the scene, 
to the great discomfiture of the directors who had replaced his nominees. 
He had established a new company, known as the Mineral Manu- 
facturers at Neath^ and he had hopes of securing the charter of the Mine 
Adventurers to legalize the status of his new enterprize. On the very 
night ” before the transfer books were closed prior to the general court, 
he had eighty shares transferred to his friends. These thereupon re- 
quisitioned a special court, which was held on August 16th, 17^0, when 
a committee was appointed composed of the former directors and those 
of Mackworth's faction in equal numbers. The annual court for the 
election of officers met on November S6th, 1720, and, “^‘in a very 
tumultuous manner,” Mackworth was chosen governor and his nominees 
as directors®. He thereupon launched upon many intricate, ensnaring 
and fraudulent schemes and fallacious computations,” which caused him 
to be compared with John Law^ At the next annual meeting (1721) 
Sir R. Worsley was elected governor, but Mackworth persuaded him 
to refuse to act; and, when the election took place in the following 
December, a John Wallis, who was one of the turbulent majority, was 
selected. A shareholder had protested at the previous meeting that 
Mackworth had never been duly voted governor, since, by his irregular, 
tumultuous, unwarrantable and illegal proceedings,” the meeting had 
been turned into a mob. These expressions were voted false and 
scandalous, after which a friend of Mackworth’s was elected governor 
and it was resolved to resume the suit formerly initiated against Waller 
and to sell 1197 shares for d&20,000, i.e. at 16| per share®. Those 

^ A Representation of what has been done by the... Company of Mine Adven- 
turers... from Nov. 26, 1720 to Nov. 28, 1721 (Bod. Lib. Rawl. MS. D 916, ff. 270- 
289) ; The Case of the United Society for the Improvement of Mineral Works^ 1715 

, , 816 . m . 13"1 

Brit. Mus. Yq J • 

2 A scheme for advancing the trading stock 

Familiar Letter ^,*containing an account of the proceedings of the Governor and 

t 726 m 12”1 

Brit. Mus. — . 

3 Petition of the Proprietors of Shares in the Company of Mine Adventurers of 
England, on behalf of themselves and many others widows and orphans to the 
House of Commons 172j (Bod. Lib. Rawl. MS. D 916, ff. 294-303). 

* Observations of the Scheme of Mr Law in France and of Sir Humphrey Mackworth 
in Great Britain [Brit. Mus. 8223 . d . 7]. 

^ General Court of the Governor and Company of the Mine Adventurers of 
England, held at Stationers* Hall, London, on Friday, December 22, 1721 (Bod. 
Lib. Rawl. MS. D 916, if. 290-2). 


[Brit. Mus. ^ 
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shareholders, who had been members before the summer of 1720, handed 
in written protests which Mackworth refused to admit, whereupon they 
retired from the meeting. After holding separate meetings, they decided 
to appeal to Parliament and eventually regained control of the charter^ 
Officials continued to be elected®, and late in the eighteenth century an 
amalgamation was effected with the undertaking, which then owned the 
charter of the Mineral and Battery Works, the new body being described 
as the United Mines®.’’ 


Summary of Capital and Prices of the Shares. 


Capital. 


Blanks or bonds at 67o> giving a 

first charge 


for interest and principal 

... 

£126,000 

Prizes or shares — 4008 with £20 

reckoned as 


paid on each .. 

... 

... 

£80,160 


PricesK 




Bonds 

Shares 


1701 

0 
00 

1 
00 

23—21 


1702 

83—81 

23 — ^20 


1703 to 1706 

— 

— 


1706 

— 

26— 16f 


1707 

— 

21— 18i 


1708 

— 

17—12 



1 Petition, ut mpra. 

® A List of the Governor and Court of Directors of the Company of Mine 
n 522 m 12n 

Adventurers, 1727 Brit. Mus. — r Magazine, i. p. 497. 

® Deports from Committees of the Mouse of Commons, x. p. 681. 

^ The New State of Europe, Post Boy, and other Newspapers, also Journals of the 
House of Commons, xvi. pp. 359, 367. 



SECTION VIII. COMPANIES FOR COAL MINING. 


Partnership for working the Lumley Mine ( 1606 - 7 ). 
Partnership for working Mines at Bedworth ( 1622 ). 
Coal mining and iron Co. in the Forest of Dean ( 1653 ). 
The Old Blythe Coal Company (about 1694 ). 

The New Blythe Coal Company (about 1694 ). 

The Plbssey Coal Company (about 1695 ). 

The Durham Coal and Salt Company (about 1696 ). 


The coal trade, like other long-established industries, did not alFord 
much scope for joint-stock enterprize. Until the end of the sixteenth 
century and even later, there was a general prejudice against the use of 
coal as fuel. Both householders, who could afford to burn wood, as well 
as the more wealthy manufacturers, preferred to avoid coal. Such pre- 
ference was not merely the result of conservative prejudice. The coal, 
which was brought to the market at this period, was procured in two 
ways — either by being gathered on the sea-shore where it had been 
cast up by the tides, having been washed out of seams which became 
exposed in the sea-bed or were shown in the cliffs by the action of the 
waves^ (and hence known as ‘^sea-coaP’) or being quarried at places where 
there was an out-crop of the seam. In following the vein, a pit was 
often dug into the ground and therefore the coal, so won, was known in 
the seventeenth century as ‘‘pit-coal.” Since both “sea-coal” and “pit- 
coal ” were at first obtained from seams near the surface, when ignited 
they gave off “noxious” gases; and the use of such fuel was often 
spoken of, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as a nuisance. 
During the seventeenth century the supply of wood did not suffice for 
the demands of domestic consumption and the growing requirements of 

^ This appears to have been the original meaning of the term (cf. Leland, 
Itinerary y vin. p. 19 : “ the vaynes of the se coles ly sometyme upon dines of the 
se, as round about Coquet Island and other shores; and they, as some will, be 
properly called se coles”). Later the expression was used to describe sea-borne 
coal, in opposition to that dug inland. The History and Description of Fossil Fuely 
the Collieries and Goal Trade of Great Britain^ 1841, p. 311 (note). 
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certain industries, with the result that a great stimulus was given to 
coal mining. 

When it became necessary to follow the coal veins below the surface, 
mining was prosecuted at first by means of what is known as the day- 
hole” method, where no machinery was required, and the only capital 
outlay involved was that for the opening of a transverse tunnel^. As 
labour was cheap, the expenditure was seldom beyond the resources of a 
single proprietor or a small partnership. There was more expense 
involved in adopting the ‘^pit and adit” system, which soon became 
necessary, since two shafts (instead of one) were required, and machinery 
was needed to raise the coal. With the adoption of this species of 
mining, we begin to hear of partnei'ships for the working of leases of 
coal-bearing properties, as for instance in 1606-7 the taking of the 
Lumley mines, situated on the south side of the river Wear, by a group 
of four persons ^ 

Towards the end of the first quarter of the seventeenth century, a 
partnership was formed by John Briggs for farming coal mines at 
Bedworth, in Warwickshire. The early history of coal mining was one 
continuous effort after a monopoly, and Briggs and his partners followed 
the example of the municipality of Newcastle-on-Tyne in endeavouring 
to obtain control of the collieries in their district. Unfortunately for their 
scheme, there were rival mines, some of which were bought up but others 
could not be secured. Instead of cutting prices, like a modern combine, 
Briggs seems to have thought of the expedient, not of ‘^crushing” 
competition ^^but of drowning it, by turning water into the rival mines. 
The owners of the latter were flooded out of their pits and petitioned 
to the Privy Council in 1622, while the Briggs partnership replied that 
the miners, outside the combination, had inflicted serious loss on them 
by poisoning the water from which their horses drank. In 1623 it was 
decided that Briggs should not bore any holes that would endanger the 
flooding of the pits of his rivals; but in 1631 the partnership con- 
structed a certain dam, and soon afterwards the competing mines were 
flooded. Whether there was any causal connection between the two 
events remained undetermined, and in 1632 an arrangement was 
sanctioned by the Privy Council for the diversion of a water-course, 
which it was hoped would prevent the danger of drowning any of the 
endangered mines*. 

In 1653 an important company with a large membership (including 
Oliver Cromwell) was formed to mine coal and smelt iron ore in the 

1 This method, as well as the ‘^'Pit and Adit” and the "'Pit,” is illustrated and 
described in Annals of Coal Mining^ and the Coal Trade, by A. L. Galloway, 1898, 
p. 74. 

2 im., p. 166. 


* Ibid., pp. 197-200. 
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Forest of Dean. Authority was granted the petitioners to work for 
30 years, on condition of their paying the State one-eighth of the 
profit^. Possibly the foundation of this company arose more from a 
political than an economic need; since Newcastle, which supplied 
London with coal, was notoriously loyal to the monarchy, and there- 
fore the new government would be anxious to have the supply of a 
commodity, which had now become so important, in the hands of 
“ well-afFected ’’ persons. 

These cases of joint-stock ownership of coal mines were comparatively 
isolated ; and, since capital had now become necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the industry, the reason for the absence of coal mining companies 
is probably to be found in the monopoly of the supplying of London 
with coal which had been long enjoyed by the burgesses of Newcastle. 
The corporation owned coal mines ; there was the company of 
Hoastmen,’’ with a monopoly of bringing coal from the collieries to 
the ships, besides various shipping rings for the conveyance of coals 
from the port to London. The whole trade was entangled in a 
net-work of privileges, and London, in particular, suffered from the 
“ grievance of the coal trade.’’ So much was this the case that in 1665 
it was proposed to make all coal mines, mines royal ; but, in the time 
of Charles II., the effect of the change would have probably been to 
transform a municipal monopoly into a royal one®. However, purely 
economic changes tended slowly to remove the grievance. The pit and 
adit method of mining could only be used in exceptional places towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and it was necessary to win the coal 
by the pit system, in which both the coal and the water had to be 
raised to the surface by machinery. Capital was needed in larger 
quantities for more extensive sinking of shafts® and the inventor 
found an outlet for his powers in devising machines for draining the 
collieries of watert In fact the new conditions of mining made the 
problem of freeing a mine from water one of the critical points in 
deciding the possibilities of profit from any given property. Coal- 
bearing lands were common, but, once the pit was sunk, it very 
often happened that it became filled with water and a pump was 
required to enable the work to be carried on. The author of the 
Compleat Collier says that were it not for water, a colliery might be 
called a golden mine to purpose, for dry collieries would save several 
thousand pounds per ann., which is expended in drawing water.” 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Inter., xlii. 85; Calendar, 1653-4, p. 322. 

2 Ibid,, Charles II., oxix. 24 (1); Calendar, 1664-5, p. 330. 

3 The Compleat Collier, by J. C., London, 1708 (in Richardson's Bepnnt of Bare 
Tracts, Miscellaneous), p. 19. 

* Vide infra, Division v., Section 1. 
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These and other circumstances, all pointing to the need of capital 
for the development of coal-mining, give the promoter of 1694 his 
opportunity. At that time there were in existence two coal companies, 
distinguished as the “ Old Blythe and the New Blythe ’’ companies. 
In 1695 Houghton mentions a third company, working collieries at 
Plessey, in Northumberland. The earliest records of coal mining relate 
to workings near the river Blythe and at Plessey^ ; and it seems that the 
properties were valuable ones, with a considerable capital and large 
number of shareholders. One of the Blythe companies found it necessary 
to advertise its annual meetings in the London Gazette^^ and the 
existence of a third company, owning coal mines and salt works, is 
shown by a similar advertisement in 1696®. 

^ Galloway, Annals of Goal Mining^ pp. 21, 30, 55. 

2 No. 3474, Feb. 23, 1699. s No. 3258, Jan. 28, 1696. 



SECTION IX. COMPANIES FOR THE SMELTING 

OF IRON. 

A Paetnership in two Iron Works (temp. Ed. VI.). 

The Company for working the Patents of Sturtevant 
AND RoVENZON for SMELTING IrON WITH COAL (1612-13). 
William Anstbll’s Smelting Partnership (1627). 

Dudley Dudley and Partners (1638). 

Dudley Dudley and Partners (1651). 

An Iron Company near Belfast (1681). 

The Governor and Company for Making Iron with Pit- 
Coal (incorporated 1693). 

The deposits of iron ore in England had been worked from a very 
early period. It is probable that, prior to the sixteenth century, the 
ore was smelted on the estate where it was found — the wood, required 
for fuel, being provided by the landowner. The furnaces were primitive 
and therefore the capital, used in any given undertaking, was very 
small. Some of these ventures were profitable. Thus it is recorded, 
when a partnership was being formed to carry on iron works already in 
existence and to erect another plant during the reign of Edward VI., 
that at this time a similar smelting business on the property of Lord de 
Lisle was producing 188 tons of iron annually, on which a profit of 
^312. 7s. 4d. was earned^ 

Before the end of the sixteenth century the owners of iron-works 
were charged with the destruction of woods, involving a rise in the 
price of fuel and fears for the future of the shipping industry. Inventors 
had already begun to endeavour to devise methods for the utilization of 
coal for smelting; and it was at this point that the joint-stock system 
becomes connected with the iron industry, at intervals during the 
seventeenth century. Already in 1589 and again in 1607, patents were 
granted to encourage persons who claimed that they had discovered the 
method required, but neither of these was effectual, nor indeed does it 

^ Report Royal Com. on Hist. MSS.^ in. pp. 120^ 228. 
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appear that either of them was put in actual operation. In 1612 a new 
patent was granted to Simon Sturtevant, which became the basis of a 
company^ The privilege of this grant was divided into thirty-three 
parts or shares, of which eighteen were assigned to persons about the 
Court, James I. receiving ten, the Prince' of Wales five, the Duke of 
York two and the Earl of Rochester one. There remained fifteen shares, 
by the sale of which it was intended that the capital, required for the 
development of the invention, should be raised. In order to demonstrate 
the possibilities of profit to the shareholders, Sturtevant calculated that 
there were at this time 800 iron-works in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Each of these on an average consumed annually charcoal costing d6*500. 
By means of his invention he contended that the same output could be 
produced, using coal as fuel, at a cosh of o^SO, £4i0 or at the most £50 
a year. Taking the outlay for coal at d&lOO a year on the average? 
there would be a saving of £4i00. Therefore, for the whole 800 iron- 
works, the deci'ease in the cost of production, under the head of fuel, 
would be d&320,000 annually, thus giving prospects of a large royalty to 
the owners of the patent^. By reason of these expectations, Sturtevant 
succeeded in selling shares to investors, but he failed to smelt iron with 
coal. John Rovenzon, who had been an assistant of Sturtevant, under- 
took to continue the work, and the former patent (which had been 
granted for SI years) was recalled and a new one issued in favour of 
Rovenzon. It was arranged that there should be thirty- three shares as 
before, the royal family and Rochester owning eighteen. Rovenzon was 
to retain one and the remaining fourteen were available for distribution 
^‘amongst the aiders, assisters, adventurers and owners of the works.’’ 
It was also agreed that Rovenzon was to give recompence and satisfaction 
to those who had taken up shares in Sturtevant’s patent®. Under the 
later revised form of the scheme, it was promised that the capital outlay 
on iron-works should be immensely reduced, since as large an output 
could be obtained under the patent by an expenditure of ^£*100 on 
furnaces as was procurable by the existing methods for d£l,000 or 
^1,600 1 This company entered on great undertakings” and made 
many trials, all of which ended in failure®. Further attempts by a 

^ Metallica; or the Treatise of Metallica briefly comprehending the Doctrine of 
Diverse new Metallical Inventions ^ by Simon Sturtevant, 1612 ; reprinted in 
Supplement to the Series of Letters Patent and Specifications,,, recorded in the Great 
Seal Patent Office y edited by Bennet Woodcroft, London, 1858, i. pp. 6-11. 

2 Ibid.y p. 3. 

® A Treatise of Metallica , by John Rovenzon, 1613, in Supplement to the Series 
of Letters Patent and Specifications y 1858, i. pp. 44, 45. 

** Ibid,y p. 50. 

® Dud Dudley's Metallum Martis or Iron made with PiUCoale, Sea-Coule S^c,y 
1665, in Supplement to the Series of Letters Patent and Specifications , i. p. 60. 
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servant of the Queen, named Gombleton, and subsequently by Dr Jordan 
were also without success. 

In 1619 Dudley Dudley, then a youth of twenty years of age, was 
recalled from Oxford to manage a forge and two furnaces belonging to 
his father, Lord Dudley, which were situated in Worcestershire. He, 
finding wood and charcoal very scarce, endeavoured to utilize the coal 
which abounded near the furnace. Having already been conversant 
with recent efforts to solve the problem, he succeeded, according to his 
own account, in making iron with coal at the first trial, and that too 
on a profitable basis. At the second trial, the production was at the 
rate of three tons per week, and the inventor had great hopes of in- 
creasing the quantity obtainable by his method. On the application of 
his father, a patent was obtained in 16^1, which was excepted from the 
statute of monopolies, though the monopoly of the process was thereby 
limited to the term of fourteen years^. 

About 1691 Dudley was able to send a consignment of iron from his 
furnace to the Tower, which was approved by the experts appointed by 
the Crown to test it. In the same year he experienced the misfortune 
of having his works swept away in an inundation known as the May- 
Day Flood.” The Dudleys, at considerable expense, re-established the 
works, and it was claimed that the iron then made, using coal as the fuel, 
was better and cheaper than any other on the market, being sold at £19 per 
ton®. Thereupon, according to Dudley’s own statement, he ‘‘was outed 
of his works and inventions, before mentioned, by the iron-masters and 
others”; and he was faced by the further difficulty that, in 1627, 
William Anstell and his partners obtained a rival patent®. Dudley now 
removed to Staffordshire, where he succeeded by his process in making 
seven tons of iron a week, until his works were forcibly entered by the 
servants of his rivals and his bellows cut to pieces. 

It will thus be seen that Dudley’s production of iron was often 
interrupted and the prejudice against him had involved him in con- 
siderable expense. The term of his patent was drawing to a close, and 
he decided to obtain an extension of it, with a view to securing financial 
assistance. The new patent was signed on May 2nd, 1638^ and on 
June 11th Dudley and four friends signed articles, under which the 
partnership was to repay Dudley the charges of obtaining the fresh 

^ Metallum MartiSi ut mpra^ p. 61 ; TM English Patents of Monopoly, by W. Hyde 
Price, Boston, 1906, pp. 192-6. Though the patent was not sealed till February 22, 
1621, a warrant had been signed in March 1620. 

2 Metallum Martis, ut supra, p. 63 : this was the price for bar-iron. 

® Fosdera, xviii. p. 992. 

^ Printed in The English Patmts of Monopoly, by W, Hyde Price, Boston, 1906, 
pp. 197-206. 
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grant, while each of the new members undertook to provide ^100, making a 
free capital of This enterprize had to meet the opposition of 

Sir Philibert Vernatti, who had also obtained a patent, and, not long 
afterwards, the work of the syndicate was interrupted by the Civil Wars. 

In 1651 Dudley established a new partnership near Bristol, and the 
three members of this body raised, between them, ^700. He was 
unfortunate in this venture ; since, having supported Charles I,, he was 
to a considerable extent at the mercy of the dominant party. There 
were disputes between the other partners and Dudley, and the latter 
found himself involved in protracted suits in Chancery^. He applied in 
vain for an extension of his patent after the Restoration, and his secret 
died with him. 

From 1660 to 1690 repeated efforts were made to utilize coal for the 
smelting of iron, of which the most promising appears to have been that 
of Frederick de Blewstone, who had established furnaces, burning coal, 
at Wednesbury in 1677^. This experiment at first seemed likely to be 
successful, but in the end it resulted in dismal failure^."*’ 

In 1690 there is mention of the smelting of metals ^Mn close and 
reverberatory furnaces,” and John Hodges, the inventor, procured a 
patent for the use of this invention in Ireland®. The following year, 
Thomas Addison endeavoured to show that he had discovered a method 
of smelting “all sorts of iron ore, iron stone, slags, cinders and other 
material,” using pit or sea coal, by which means good iron could be 
made cheaper than heretofore®. He obtained a warrant for a patent on 
February 15th, 1692'^. Addison transferred his patent to a number of 
others, and he, together with his partners, petitioned on December 6th 
for incorporation on the ground that the undertaking required many 
thousands, which could only be raised by means of a joint-stock®. The 
Attorney-General reported on December 14th that the petitioners 
supported their request for a charter, by arguing that the requisite 
capital could not be raised otherwise, since “persons are unwilling to 
advance great sums in a way of partnership, because, in case of the 
bankruptcy of any of the partners, the stock in partnership would be 
liable to be seized,” and for this and other reasons, he recommended the 
grant of a charter, subject to the persons proposing to be incorporated 
being prevented from making an ill-use of it, by the insertion of clauses 
providing for the determination of the patent should the undertaking 
prove hurtful to the public or if the works were not established and 

^ MeUillwfn Martis, ut supm, p. 64. 2 pp^ 04^ 05^ 

® Plot, Staffordshire, p. 126. ^ Galloway, Annals of Coal Mining, p. 195, 

® State Papers, Domestic, H, O, Warrant Book, xxxv. p. 248. 

® Ibid,, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 202. 

^ lUd,, H. O. Warrant Book, vi. p. 257. 

® Ibid,, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 423. 
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carried on effectually^. Accordingly, a charter was sealed incorporating 
the members as the Governor and Compa/ny for Making Iron with Pit 
Coal^ with the privileges of a new invention for ever. The court con- 
sisted of a governor, deputy-governor and fourteen assistants. The 
shareholders had one vote for each share up to four votes, which was the 
maximum. Powers were given to raise a joint-stock, and the same might 
increase and diminish®. ” It was agreed to raise 0^10,500 on easy pay- 
ments, and to make the iron, all charges included,, at... per ton and 
to sell the same at £13 per ton, which must produce [considerjable 
dividends, because of the quantity that will be delivered quarterly [as] 
aforesaid*’.'” The author of Angliae Tutamen mentions, amongst other 
mineral companies, one dealing with iron, and it seems that the company 
existed at least as late as the reign of Anne, but the effectual smelting 
of iron with coal was established only at a later date, so that it may be 
concluded that this company shared the fate of the pioneers of any 
great invention^. Whatever may have been its misfortunes, it escaped 
the alleged evils of stock-jobbing, for its name does not appear in 
Houghton'’s list of companies, the shares of which were dealt with on the 
Exchange. 

During the seventeenth century, the destruction of the forests in 
England gave a great impetus to the production of pig-iron in Ireland. 
In 1652 it is recorded that whereas there was never an iron-work in 
Ireland before, there hath been a great number of them erected since the 
last peace in sundry parts of every province®."” This industry was very 
profitable as long as the supply of wood lasted, as is shown by the 
statement that the Earl of Cork made *£^100,000 from his iron mines®, 
and also by the statistics of certain works owned by Sir Charles Coot at 
Mountrath in Queen’s County. The iron was shipped from Waterford, 
and it could be landed in London, having cost in all between s&lO and 
^11 per ton as against a market price there of ^16 to <£*17. In 

at least one case, Irish iron-works were carried on by a company during 
the seventeenth century, since there is mention of a body whose furnaces 
were within two miles of Belfast, in which a Captain Lawson had 
‘‘stock and interest®.'” 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i, p. 427. 

® An Abstract of the Charter^ granted by their late Majesties King William and 
Qaeen Mary in the jifth year of their reign, to the Governor and Compariy for making 

Iron with Pit Goal [Brit. 

3 MS. addition to the foregoing. ^ Galloway, Annals of Goal Mining, p. 2^8. 

® Ireland* s Natural History, by Gerard Boate, edited by Samuel Hartlib, London, 
1652, p. 120. ® Ibid,, p. 137. 

The Industrial Resources of Ireland, by R. Kane, Dublin, 1845, pp. 123, 124. 

3 A History of Belfast, by George Berm, 1877^ p. 334, 
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SEOTIOlf X. COMPANIES FOR THE SUPPLY 

OF SALT. 

The Goveenoe, Assistants and Commonalty of the Society 
OF Salt-makees at the Noeth and South Shields in 
THE Counties of Dueham and Noethumbbeland (1635). 
The Coepoeation of Saltees in the Salt Woeks neae 
Geeat Yaemouth (1639). 

The Deoitwioh Salt Woeks Company (1689), 

The Rock-salt Company (bbfoee 1694). 

In the seventeenth century salt was obtained in four different ways. 
First, in places where the sea-board was comparatively low-lying, during 
high tides water flowed into broad expanses forming shallow lakes, and, 
in the course of time by means of evaporation, the salt held in solution 
by the sea-water was deposited so that all man had to do was to 
collect it. Such salt was rare in Britain, being found only at the Isle 
of May. Unless refined, the so-called salt contained sand and some- 
times mud. Even when used for pickling herrings, it was found to 
cause discolouration, and in 1663 its use for this purpose was prohibited. 
The main supply of salt was procured by evaporation either from sea- 
water or salt-springs. Salt-springs were utilized chiefly in Cheshire, 
Worcestershire, Hampshire, Northumberland and Staffordshire. The 
general method of procedure, towards the close of the century, was to 
erect a boiling-house, known as ‘‘a saltern,’’ containing a number of 
shallow pans to contain the brine and fitted with furnaces beneath to 
hasten evaporation. During the earlier part of the century the chief 
source of supply was the district about North and South Shields, where 
the process of obfhining the salt was similar, except that sea- water was 
used. Reservoirs were made, whence the water was allowed to flow into 
wrought iron pans, eighteen or nineteen feet long, twelve feet broad and 
fourteen inches deep. These were heated by a kind of crusty, drossy 
coal, taken from the upper part of the mine,” and the process of boiling 
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was similar to that adopted in Cheshire, except that care was needed to 
free the salt from sand. It was found that, when the brine was in a 
boiling state, the sand was precipitated sooner than the salt, and the 
men, who watched the operation, drew the sand by means of broad flat 
rakes to one side of the pan. Six or seven boilings were necessary before 
the salt was ready to be cleared away. The fourth source of supply of 
salt was from rock-salt, and until the close of the century this species 
was generally imported^ 

The salt-pans at Shields were celebrated from an early period. 
Many of the most wealthy families in the district were engaged in the 
trade, each proprietor working as many pans as he could afford to 
equip and maintain in operation ^ The industry remained in this state 
of organization until it shared in the fate of the soap trade and excited 
the attention of persons seeking monopolies in the time of Charles I. 
Some of the chief operations of the society of Salt-Makers at Shields 
(1635-8) have been already described®, and the chief point of interest 
in the organization of this monopoly is the question as to how far it was 
carried on by means of a joint-stock body. Under an early form of the 
scheme in 1631, it had been intended that the society should allow the 
small owners of salt-pans to produce a certain proportion or share of 
the output that it was intended to fix upon^ ; but when the charter had 
been obtained in 1635 this plan was modified and, in many cases, the 
society rented the salt-pans, or alternatively it licensed the makers on 
condition that the latter became members of the corporation and agreed 
to pay the duty reserved to the Crown and undertook to sell at the 
specified rates®. This mode of working suggests a type of constitution 
analogous to that of the Soapmakers of Westminster which is discussed 
elsewhere®, and which tends to conform to the regulated, rather than to 
the joint-stock company. Similarly, when this society was dissolved 
and was succeeded by a Corpcyrathn of Salters in 1639, it would appear 
that the latter was organized on somewhat similar lines. Whatever may 
have been the method of working, as between themselves, of the members 

^ DictionaHum RusticUTn, Urbanicuvn, et Botanicum: or a Dictionary of Husbandry ^ 
Gardening^ Trade ^ Commerce and all sorts of country Affairs ^ London, — Article, 

2 A History of the Trade and Manufactures of the Tyne Wear and Tees, comprising 
papers,,, read at the,., meeting of the British Association, 1863, p. 135. 

Part I., Chapter xi. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Notes of Secretary Coke, March 12, 1631 ; Calendar, 
1629-31, p. 535. 

^ An Answer to those printed Papers published in March last 1640 by the late 
Patentees of Salt in their pretended Defence against Free Trade, composed by John 
Davies, 1641, p. 20. 

® Part I., Chapter xi. 
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of these two bodies, it is interesting to note that it was alleged that 
those belonging to the second salt monopoly had succeeded, through it, 
in obtaining great wealths 

According to one account, the effect of the monopolies on the salt- 
making industry at Shields was disastrous. Before 1685 the annual 
production had been 16,000 wey, during the time of the society it fell 
to 10,000 wey, and in that of the corporation to 8,000 wey* — a decrease 
of one half in about six years. Unfortimately for those interested in 
the trade, the abrogation of the monopoly brought no relief, for it was 
followed by the freedom of trade with Scotland during the Protectorate, 
with the result that the number of pans was diminished by 80. There 
were many and bitter complaints of the competition of Scottish salt, it 
being said, for instance, that the makers in the north could always 
undersell English producers, because the former paid low wages which 
were distributed in kind, and not in money®. Not long after the 
Restoration, a further 160 pans were abandoned^ 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth century, there came discoveries 
which changed the localization of the main salt-producing industry 
from the east to the west of England. The brine-springs in Cheshire 
were developed, and it became customary for a number of persons to join 
together in providing the royalty for the working of a certain spring, 
which was divided into parts or shares proportioned to the subdivisions 
of the rent'. Then, in 1670, means were found for working the deposits 
of rock-salt. In 1689 a company had been established, which succeeded 
in obtaining an act of Parliament®. Its operations were carried on at 
Droitwich, and it appears to have made salt from brine. Prior to 1694 
a rock-salt company had been started at Frodsham, which was well 
managed, and in 1695 is said to have been ready to declare a dividend. 
Whether this particular undertaking survived or not, the industry 
extended, and in 1702 it was stated that the outlay, on pits and refineries 
in this district, was as much as <£*50,000*. 


1 The Projector's Downfall or Times Ohamgeling; Wherein the Monopolists and 
Patentees are nnnmsked to the View of the World, 1642, p. 4. 

* Davies, An Atiswer to.. .the late Patentees ofSaM, p. 10. 

» A Narrative concerning the Salt Works in the North, in Beprints of Bare Tracts 
by W. A. Richardson, Newcastle, m. p. 10. ’ 

* SaU and Fishing — A Discourse, by John Collins, 1682, p. 161. 

® Journals of the Souse of Commons, xr. p. 97- 

® Beport Boyal Com. on Hist. MSS., xii., Pt. vi. p. 110. 


* The Case of Bock-Salt [1702] 





SECTION XI. SALTPETEE COMPANIES. 


The Undertakers of the Royal Monopoly for Saltpetre 
(temp. Charles I.). 

Sir John Brooke and Thomas Russel’s partnership for 
THE MAKING OF SALTPETRE (1627). 

Col. Ogle and Partners (1656). 

The Governor and Company for making Saltpetre in 
England (1692). 

A Saltpetre Company, formed by Thomas Lechmere 
(1692). 

A Saltpetre Company, formed by Henry Longueville 
(1692). 

During the seventeenth century the procuring of saltpetre remained 
an extractive industry; and the ground, whence it was obtained, was 
spoken of as a mine. The earth, from which saltpetre was extracted, 
was usually the site of deserted villages, stables or dove-houses. Having 
procured suitable soil, “ the workmen dig two pits, flat at the bottom, 
like those wherein common salt is made, one of them having much more 
compass than the other ; the latter they fill with earth so as water may 
run upon it for some time, and then tread it with their feet, till reduced 
to the consistency of pap, letting it stand for two days that the water 
may extract all the salt that is in the earth ; that done, they pass the 
water into another pit, where it crystallizes into salt-petre. This they 
boil once or twice in a cauldron, according as they would have it whiter 
and purer. While the liquor is over the fire they scum it continually 
and fill it out into great earthenware pots, which hold twenty-five or 
thirty pounds. These they expose to clear nights ; and, if there be any 
impurity remaining, it will fall to the bottom, afterwards they break the 
pots and dry the salt in the sun^.” 


^ Dictionarimn Rusticvm, ut supra^ Article, Saltpetre, 
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On the grounds that saltpetre was essential for the making of 
gunpowder and that a sufficient supply of powder was necessary for the 
security of the State, the working of saltpetre was retained by the 
sovereign during the earlier part of the seventeenth century. Charles I. 
in 1625 issued a proclamation forbidding any person to pave the floor 
of any dove-house or other place, where deposits, from which saltpetre 
might be obtained, would be formed. Persons, deputed by the King^s 
powder-maker, had the right of entering any premises, declared by 
commission to be a saltpetre mine^. Even with the aid of these extensive 
powers, the undertakers, who farmed the royal monopoly, were unable 
to provide more than one-third of the quantity required ; and, in 1627, 
a patent was granted Sir John Brooke and Thomas Russel for a new 
invention, which consisted in artificially rendering earth saltpetre 
bearing^ Great things were expected of this method. The inventors 
had given demonstrative proof of the practicability of their idea and it 
was anticipated that they could supply the country and have a surplus 
remaining for export. The patentees erected a refinery at Southwark 
and they were encouraged by a proclamation, which was designed to 
foster the undertaking by certain most objectionable and insanitary 
methods. Apparently, in spite of demonstrative proof, the new method 
was too slow or altogether unsuccessful; for, in the same year, the 
proclamation of 1625 was repeated®, and it was again renewed in 1634^. 
This grievance of the right of forcible entry in search of saltpetre deposits 
remained in force until 1656, when it was repealed by act of Parliament®, 
and Colonel Ogle, who had set up powder-mills, was granted a patent in 
the same year®. 

By the time of Charles II. the chief source of the supply of saltpetre 
was through the East India company, and clauses regulating its action 
in this respect were inserted in many of the charters The home-supply 
was relatively unimportant, but it was not neglected, as is shown by the 
grant from Charles II. to Robert Lindsey and another for their lives. 

With the outbreak of war after the Revolution a home-supply of 
saltpetre became of the most vital importance. The enterprising men 
of that period of industrial activity were not slow to seize the oppor- 
tunity, and there were many schemes for starting saltpetre companies. 
On December 13th, 1690, Robert Price and others presented a petition 
in which they stated that they had found out a new way of making salt- 
petre in great quantities, and that they could sell their product at a 

1 Fced^a, xvui. p. 13, 2 ^ gj 3 

» Ibid,, p. 916. 4 p 0Q1 

® Anderson, Arnials of Commerce, ii. p. 682. 

« State Papers, Domestic, Inter., cxxvi. 101; Calendar, 1666-6, p. 292. 

Charters granted to ths 'East India Company, i, pp. 166-6, 218, 289-90. 
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cheaper rate than that imported from the Indies. They had located 
several parcels of earth, proper for their purpose; and, since Lindsey 
and his partner were dead, they petitioned for a patent for making salt- 
petre for 81 years in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales^, The 
patent asked for was granted on January 1st, 16911 Within the next 
year, the original patentees sold their patent to Ralph Bucknall and 
others, before any saltpetre had been made*. Bucknall and his partners 
divided the benefit of the grant into twelve hundred shares, some of 
which had been sold by May 10th, 1692. To justify the large capitaliza- 
tion, a charter of incorporation was desirable and the same group 
applied for one on February 25th The Attorney-General reported on 
March 12th that the making of saltpetre in large quantities would be 
an advantage to the kingdom; and, inasmuch as a large capital was 
required, he recommended a grant of incorporation®. A warrant was 
issued for the incorporation of Bucknall and his associates, on April 21st, 
as the Governor and Company for making Saltpetre in Engla/nd^ with 
powers to elect a governor, deputy-governor and twenty-four assistants, 
of whom seven constituted a quorum. Members were entitled to one 
vote for each share. The charter was issued, subject to the proviso that 
the company should not dig for saltpetre in any ground, without first 
having obtained the consent of the owner®. 

This was the only chartered undertaking, but there were two others, 
which came into existence in the same year. One was organized by 
Thomas Lechmere and the other by Henry Longuevillel In Houghton’s 
list of shares, under the heading of Saltpetre,” there is mentioned an 
incorporated company called Bellamont,” then as unchartered under- 
takings — Dockwra, Leechmere, Long., Stapleton.” Bellamont ” 

probably indicates ^‘'the Governor and Company for making salt- 
petre in England.” The concerns promoted by Dockwra and Stapleton 
were for the manufacture of ordnance®. Long.” seems to be a contrac- 
tion for Longueville. 

With reference to the subsequent history of these undertakings, 
Houghton writes on July 20th, 1694, that the Saltpetre company 
shut up their gates and keep all close, but they have laid out a great 
deal of money on buildings*.” While this report is non-committal, that 
of the author of Anglioe Tutamen is decidedly adverse. Great sums 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 109. 

2 lUd,) H. O. Warrant Book, vi. p. 20. 

^ Ibid,^ Petition Entry Book, i. p. 289. 

4 im.y p. 241. ® p. 264. 

6 Md,y H. O. Warrant Book, vi. pp. 308-12, 

^ Ibid.y Petition Entry Book, i. pp. 274, 289. 

® Vide infra, Division viii.. Section 6. * Collections, ut supra. No. 103. 
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have been paid in, large refining houses have been built in four or five 
several places in London, societies have been established and a mighty 
noise made for a time. Persons of a loud sounding name and quality 
have appeared at the head of them and abundance of gentlemen and 
traders were concerned, all things being seemingly disposed in a good 
method... Yet of all these saltpetre companies, none made any great 
hand of it, except the first projectors, who always are gainers and then 
as usual withdraw. Stockjobbing was brought in ; and, thereby and by 
other mismanagements, they fell to nothing^.’’’ Defoe, also, writing a 
few years later, quotes saltpetre companies as instances of undertakings 
which started with their shares at high premium, and before long there 
were no buyers®. 

^ pp. 28, 29. ^ An Essay upon Projects^ p. 13. 


n 



SECTION XIL COMPANIES FOEMED TO WOEK 
ALUM AND OTHEE MINES. 


In addition to the companies formed after the Revolution to exploit 
mines for copper, silver, lead, coal, iron and salt, the author of Anglwe 
Tidamm mentions others working antimony, h^is calandmris and 
tin^, while Houghton notes another for developing an alum mine. No 
particulars of the joint-stock tin-mining company have been discovered. 
The undertaking for the mining of antimony was a sub-division of one of 
the schemes of the versatile Captain Poyntz. Since his proposals, aU of 
which in this connection were related to the island of Tobago, assumed 
many forms it will be simpler to deal with these together in the last 
division of this part, where cases in which the same charter has been 
used for different purposes are considered^. The allusion to the mining 
of lapis cahminaris doubtless relates to the revived activities of the 
society of the Mineral and Battery Works*. 

There remains the alum company, and, to understand its position, 
it will be desirable to glance back at the conditions under which this 
commodity had been previously produced in England. Up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Italian producers possessed an almost 
complete European monopoly of the production of alum. In the 
reign of Elizabeth fruitless efforts were made to manufacture it, indeed 
these experiments tended towards the providing of a satisfactory 
substitute. By 1607 alum had been discovered in Yorkshire and the 
working of it was claimed as a royal monopoly. At first the “ mines” 
were entrusted to a group of patentees who again were financed by 
others, but by 1609 the system was changed and a farmer was appointed. 
By 1613 it had been determined to carry on the enterprize as a royal 
monopoly. In two years the Crown lost considerably, and the mines 
were again farmed, this method being continued till 1647^ From this 
date till the Restoration, the monopoly was in abeyance. After 1660 
and until the Revolution, the Crown resumed its claim to alum mines 

1 p. 18. * Division xui., Section 1. * Vide supra, p. 427. 

* The early history of the alum monopoly is very carefully worked out in The 
English Patents of Monopoly, by W. Hyde Price, Boston, 1906, pp. 82-101. 
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and then leased its rights to others, from whom a rent was obtained. 
In the time of William III. this part of the prerogative was not main- 
tained, and a group of projectors believed that there would be no 
impediment placed in their way in entering on the industry. Naturally 
the idea of taking up a business, so long a royal monopoly, was very 
attractive, so that the company had been formed prior to 1694. At first 
it met with considerable success, indeed Houghton notices that in 1694 
its stock was much increased^ No doubt this was one of the enterprizes 
which were prosperous while the war continued, but which failed to 
maintain themselves against foreign competition after the declaration of 
peace. 


^ Collections,, No. 97, July 20, 1694. 



DIVISION Y. 


COMPANIES OWNING OR WORKING PUMPS AND 
MACHINERY FOR DRAINING MINES AND 
LANDS AND FOR RECOVERING TREASURE 
FROM WRECKS. 




SECTION I. 


COMPANIES FOR PUMPING AND 
OTHER ENGINES. 


Me John Loftinoh and Company, peopeietors of the 
S iTCKiNO-woRM Enoine (1689). 

A Company for Captain Poyntz' Enoines (1693). 

A Company for Tyzaoh’s Nioht Enoine. 

As subsidiary to the extractive industries, there was a group of 
undertakings, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, engaged 
in endeavouring to deal with the problem of the presence of water. As 
mining progressed, the difficulty of the drainage of mines soon arose^ 
and inventors endeavoured to devise means of draining the underground 
workings by means of pumps. These inventions at first were of a very 
primitive nature, and the same machine was conceived capable of 
draining mines, or flooded lands, of forcing water into a reservoir for 
supplying consumers in towns and also, with trifling modifications, of 
being used for extinguishing fire. Thus in 1578, Sir Thomas Golding 
petitioned for a patent for an invention ^‘for draining marshes and 
supplying towns with water®.” The engine of Morris, erected on 
London Bridge, was primarily a force-pump, driven by the fall of the 
Thames between the arches®. About 1594 Bevis Bulmer had an engine, 
working for the raising of river-water at Broken Wharfs. In 1611 
Edward Hayes was supplying water to houses from the Thames by 
means of a pumping-machine®, and the following year a patent for a 
similar device was granted to Joshua Usher®. Sir John Hacket and 
Octavius de Strada obtained a patent in 1627 for draining water out of 
mines and a similar grant was made in 1630®, 

1 Vide supra, pp. 443, 461. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, oxxvii. 57 ; Calendar, 1547-80, p. 611. 

3 Vide infra. Division vi.. Section 2. 

^ Calendar State Papers, Treasury Papers, 1557-1696, p. 576. 

® State Papers, Domestic, James L, lxvi. 38; Calendar, 1611-18, p. 78. 

® Calendar State Papers, Treasury Papers, 1557-1696, p. 148. 

7 Fmdera, xvni. p. 870. ® xix. p. 239. 
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From 1631 the drainage of the Bedford Level was undertaken by 
means of a machine invented by Cornelius Vermuyden^. 

After the Civil Wars and the Great Fire, attention was again given 
to force-pumps for draining mines and supplying drinking water. As 
time went on, the obstacles to mining through flood became more 
marked ; and, during the speculative activity of the years 1690 to 1695, 
an inventor, who had a promising scheme, could easily find capital to 
develope it. Grants of patents for such machines now become numerous. 
On August 4th, 1691, John Holland, clerk, stated that, ‘^by His 
industry and skill in mathematics,^ he had discovered an engine for 
discharging water from drowned mines and pits and which could also 
supply towns with water®, and he was granted a patent on the 14th of 
the same month®. This pump was worked by two horses, and Holland 
advertised on March 9th, 1698, that he had it in operation at Row Pits, 
in the forest of Mendip, where it was discharging 50 tons of water per 
hour from a depth of 100 feet^. Thomas Gladwin also obtained a 
patent for a pump which, though primarily intended for use in ships, 
was adapted to drain mines and quench fire. The special merits claimed 
for this invention were compactness and simplicity of structure®. In 
1693 N. Barbon had discovered an idea for utilizing the flux of the tides 
for raising water from the Thames, without the aid of horses as in 
Holland’s invention®. There were also petitions from Cornelius Losvelt, 
Francis Bay ton and Robert Baden for force-pumps in 1693 and 1694^. 
In 1695 Samuel Cock of Wapping petitioned for a patent for a water- 
raising engine, by the rotation of a lanthorne and teeth, which shifting 
itself is continually raised and depressed and is known by the name of 
the engine of the shifting motion®.” On November 26th, 1697, Thomas 
Savery had discovered a steam engine, which he described as a new 
invention ‘^for raising water and occasioning motion by the impellent 
force of fire, and which will be of great advantage for draining mines, 
serving towns with water, and for the working of all sorts of mills, 
where they have not the benefit of water or of constant winds®.” Savery 
obtained his patent for 14 years on April 25th, 1699, and he succeeded 
in having the term extended by 21 years by an act of Parliament. His 
engine was not suitable for a greater depth than SO or 35 feet and it was 

1 Vide mpra^ p. 354. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 167. 

3 Ibid,, H. O. Warrant Book, vi, p. 154. 

^ London Gazette, No. 2852. 

6 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 183; H. O. Warrant Book, 
VI. p. 214. 

® Ibid,, Petition Entry Book, ii, p. 324, 

^ Ibid,, Petition Entry Books, ii. pp. 341, 399, in. p, 67. 

® Ibid,, IV. p. 35. 9 


Ibid,, p. 164. 
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little used in mines, though several were installed at country houses, and 
one for supplying a small district in London from the Thames^ In 
1698 John Yarnold obtained a patent for an engine for draining mines 
and for supplying towns, villages and houses with water^. This was 
confirmed by act of Parliament, 9 Will. III. c. 46®, and the town of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne was supplied with water for a time by this pumping 
machine^. 

As a type of the nature and management of these various engines, 
the undertaking of John Loftingh may be selected. He, with a partner, 
petitioned on October 3rd, 1689, for a patent for '^an engine for 
quenching fire, the like whereof was never seen before in this kingdom,’’ 
which spouted water to a height of between 300 and 400 feet®; and, on 
December 2nd of the same year, a warrant for the usual privileges was 
granted®. The invention was developed by the capital provided through 
a company, which traded as the Compcmyfor the Sucking-Worm Engines 
of Mr John Loftingh^ merchant^ at Bow Church Yard^ Cheapsids^, 
Houghton, in commenting on this undertaking in 1694, says that 
already the usefulness of the engine for fires was past dispute and that 
it was likely to be a thousand times more used, when it was more known, 
for draining lands®. Even at this early period the plausibility of an 
advertisement, disguised as news, was known and this company availed 
itself of the expedient. On December 30th [1693], a terrible fire 
broke out in the house of Mr William Brown, linen draper... and would 
have consumed the adjoining houses, and many more, had it not been 
for the engines of Mr John Loftingh and other merchants, commonly 
called the ‘ sucking-worm engines,’ which force the water in a continued 
stream into alleys, yards, back-houses, staircases and other obscure places, 
where other engines are useless, and totally extinguished the fire®.” A 
year later, the following advertisement appeared — ‘‘the sucking-worm 
engines of Mr John Loftingh and company have, by their experiments 
at the fires in Blow Bladder St., Lombard St., Leadenhall St., 
Thames St., etc., proved themselves the best extinguishers of fire known 
Another development of the same kind of invention was the utiliza- 
tion of pumping machines for draining foreshores and clearing obstructions 
from the mouths of harbours. In 1690 Henry Ascough and a number 

^ Galloway, Annals of Goal Mining ^ pp. 196-'7, where the pump is illustrated. 

2 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, iv. p. 231. 

3 Statutes^ VII, p. 450. 

^ Vide infra, Division vi.. Section 5. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i, p. 53. 

® Ibid., H. O. Warrant Book, xxxv. p. 156. 

^ Houghton, Collections, No. 54, Aug, 11, 1693. 

8 Ibid,, No. 103, July 20, 1694. ® Ihid,, No. 76, Jan. 5, 1694. 

10 Ibid,, No. 155, July 19, 1695. 
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of others showed that they had found ‘instruments” for draining lands, 
lying between high and low water mark, whereby such land might be 
reclaimed^ On November 8th, 1692, Marmaduke Hodgeson (or 
Hudson) stated in a petition that he had invented an engine which could 
raise or discharge water from any depth to any height “ without the 
strength of men, horses, wind, steam or current besides that of its 
raising,” This invention was described as useful for draining fens, or 
mines, or freeing ships from water, also for either filling or emptying 
moats®. By November 28th a warrant was signed for the grant of 
a patent®, and in the following year Hudson promoted a company in 
Scotland for the working of his pump^. 

An invention of this type, which excited considerable interest, was 
that of Captain Poyntz for raising water, whereby he could make the 
said water be raised (as well from standing water as from running 
streams) to go of itself perpetually and perform any mill- work®. Poyntz 
also had a machine for Gaining land and clearing obstructions from 
channels, and on August 8th, 1693, he petitioned for a grant of all 
lands recovered for 90 years, or, alternatively, for ever subject to an 
annual payment of o&l,000 a year to the Crown®. At this time he had 
an engine working at Dublin, and in July Houghton had seen two of 
the machines at work. ‘‘ They cleared away a great quantity of mud and 
almost levelled a great hill thereof, by working two hours at a time for 
three tides, and, I believe, in a strong stream much more may be done^” 
Immediately Poyntz had obtained his patents, he advertized that “all 
persons who are desirous to treat with Captain Poyntz may see him 
every day at Change time at Mr Blackit’s, a scrivener in Pinch Lane or 
at the Marine Coffee House in Birchin Lane®.” The object of the 
interviews was the formation of a company, which was completed by the 
following year, and the wording of the advertisement suggests that in 
this, as in other small undertakings, there was no public issue of shares 
at a fixed price, but that the vendor sold certain fractions of his patent, 
as best he could, and that calls were made on the shares, so created, as 
capital was required. About 1697 Poyntz claimed that he could 
produce “diverse certificates” showing that his engine had performed 
considerable service in several places in the kingdom, and he stated that 
much more would have been effected had it not been for the obstruction 

1 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 78. 

2 IfM., p. 412. 

3 State Papers, Domestic, H. O. Warrant Book, vi. p. 447. 

* Vide infray Division ix.. Section 7. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, ii. p. 349. 

® Ibid.y in. p. 13. 

Collectimsy No. 51, July 21, 1693. s London Gazette^ No. 2895. 
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of trade during the war, whereby little encouragement was obtainable 
from any of the seaports. Accordingly, he presented a petition, asking 
that the term of his patent should be made fourteen years from the 
declaration of peace, not from the date at which it was granted ^ 

Another engine, mentioned by Houghton in his list, was also 
managed by a company. It was known as the “ night engine,” and was 
intended, according to an advertisement, “to be set in a convenient 
place of any house, to prevent thieves from breaking in^.” According 
to Houghton, in 1694, it had prospects of meeting with success^ 

In Anglioe Tutamen it is recorded that not only were engines for 
drainage likely to be useful in reclaiming land, but that in several cases 
they had, by 1694-5, actually proved successful, notably in Cornwall 
and Devonshire^. 

^ Reasons humbly offered to the House of Commons relating to the Bill for making 
decayed Havens ^ Ports more navigable, [by J. Poyntz] J • 

2 London Gazette, No. 3015, Oct. 1, 1694. 

3 Collections, No. 103, July 20, 1694. ^ p. 29. 
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SECTION II. COMPANIES FOK THE EECOVEEY 
OF TEEASUEE FEOM WEECK8. 


The Advbntuebrs in the Expeditions op William Phipps 
(1687, 1688). 

The Company owning the Diying-Engine invented by John 
Williams (1691). 

The Company owning the Diving-Engine invented by 
Joseph Williams (1691). 

The Company owning the Diving-Engine invented by John 
Tyzaok (1691). 

The G-overnor and Company for recovering Wrecks in 
England (1691). 

The Company owning the Diving-Engine of John Overing 
(1692).’ 

The Company for recovering Treasure prom Wrecks off 
Broadhaven (1691). 

The Company for recovering Treasure from Wrecks off 
Bermuda (1692). 

The Company for recovering Treasure from Wrecks in 
other places granted to Thomas Neale (1692). 

Houblon and Company — formed to recover Treasure off 
Vigo (1702). 


The search for treasure, either hidden on land or which had been 
lost at sea, is an enterprize which has always appealed to the advcntui’ous. 
It is related that one of the inventions in which Prince Rupert was 
interested was a diving-engine, which was expected to be of material 
assistance in salvage operations*. For some yeare no satisfactory results 
were obtained, owing to the difficulty of locating wrecks which contained 

*• Anderson^ Armais of Oommerce, ut supra, in. p. 73. 
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treasure. It was not until William Phipps appeared upon the scene 
that the various elements, necessary for success, were co-ordinated. 
Phipps was a New England sea-captain, who had obtained information 
where a richly-laden Spanish plate ship had been wrecked in the vicinity 
of Port de la Plata, Hispaniola. He found himself unable to interest 
American capitalists in his scheme and he came to England, where he 
was fortunate in gaining an audience from Charles II. in 1683. A 
frigate — ^the Algier Rose of 18 guns with a crew of 95 men — was fitted 
out for the expedition ; but, beyond verifying the report of the wreck, 
nothing was accomplished. 

On his return, Phipps was unable to induce the Crown to proceed 
further in treasure-seeking. He found himself opposed by powerful 
enemies that clogged his alFairs with such demurrages and such disap- 
pointments as would have wholly discouraged his designs, if his patience 
had not bin invincible^.” After the lapse of several years he succeeded 
in gaining the support of the Duke of Albemarle, and a small company 
was formed in 1686-7. The capital of this venture was about ^£^2,000, 
and a ship and tender were hired and fitted out for the voyage. On its 
arrival at the scene of the wreck, the expedition encountered nothing 
save disappointment for a considerable period. Provisions were running 
out and the last boat was returning to the ship, after abandoning the 
search, when one of the men asked the diver to bring him up a spray of 
seaweed which had caught his fancy. The diver, on being drawn into 
the boat, reported that he had seen a number of great guns lying on the 
sand. The next dive resulted in the finding of an ingot of silver. 
Operations were prosecuted vigorously; and, altogether, 32 tons of silver, 
besides jewels, were recovered®. It was not found possible to remove all 
the treasure raised, but the expedition returned in 1687, bringing bullion 
and other valuables worth about J^250,000. The result was so surprising 
that certain “ mean men — if base, little, dirty tricks will entitle men to 
meanness — surged the King to seize the whole cargoe.” Except by a 
perversion of equity, the adventurers were fairly entitled to the fruits of 
the expedition, since it had been authorized by a patent, under which 
the Crown was entitled to one-tenth. James II., however, refused to 
interfere, and Phipps, in recognition of his services, was knighted. 

The title of the company to the treasure having been recognized, it 
only I'emained to make a division amongst the fortunate adventurers. 
After a bonus, promised by Phipps to the sailors, had been paid, there 
remained, clear of all expenses, <£224,720. Out of this Phipps himself 
was voted £16,000. The tenth of the balance, payable to the Crown, 

^ Pietas in Patriam : The Life of his Excellency Sir William PhipSy Knt, London, 
1697, § 5 [Brit. Mus. 015 . d . 2]. 

® Ihid*y § *6; State Papers, Colonial, lx . 88; Calendar y Colonial y 1685-8, p. 392, 
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came to .^20,872^ leaving ^^187, 848. This enabled dividends to be 
paid of about 10,000 per cent.^ In this connection Defoe points out 
how much was against this venture turning out satisfactorily. Success, 
he writes, ^^has so sanctified some of those other sorts of projects that 
’twould be a kind of blasphemy against Fortune to disallow ’em; 
witness Sir William Phips’s voyage to the wreck ; ’twas a mere project a 
lottery of a hundred thousand to one odds ; a hazard, which if it had 
failed everybody would have been ashamed to have owned themselves 
concerned in ; a voyage that would have been as much ridiculed as Don 
Quixot’s adventure upon the windmill ; Bless us ! that folks should go 
three thousand miles to angle in the open sea for pieces of eight ! Why, 
they would have made ballads of it, and the merchants would have said 
of every unlikely adventure, ^ ’Twas like Phips his wreck- voyage ’ ; but 
it had success and who reflects upon the project®.” 

Satisfactory as this distribution must have been to the members of 
the syndicate, some of them remembered that not only had there been 
treasure left in the wreck but that it had been found impossible to 
remove all that had been salved. Accordingly, early in 1688, a fresh 
company was formed and, application having been made to the King, 
a warrant was signed on May Slsfc, granting the man-of-war Foresight 
for a further expedition^, Phipps, however, on his arrival at I.a Plata 
discovered that the news of the find had spread and he could obtain 
little of value®. 

The remarkable success of the venture of 1687 directed public 
attention to this class of enterprize, and numerous companies began to 
be formed with a view of emulating the good fortune of Phipps, These 
may be divided in two distinct classes — the one which worked patents 
for diving-engines ” ; and the other which, having obtained from the 
Crown a patent to fish ” for wrecks in a certain district, either hired 
the diving apparatus from the patentee or the company who worked it, 
or else conducted operations by means of an engine of its own. 

^ Eng. Hist. MS., Bod. Lib. b. 21. 

^ Luttrell {Brief Belaiion^ i. p. 407) states that ^^each adventurer received 
£10,000 for £100 invested.” Evelyn (JUiary, May 6th, 1687, ix. p. 278) meutions 
that some ^^who adventured £100 gained from £8,000 to £10,000.” The treasure 
recovered is recorded at amounts varying from £200,000 (Luttrell, Brief Relation, i. 
p . 407, Anderson, Annals of Commerce, iii. p. 73) to £300,000 {Bietas in Batriam, § 6). 
These differences depend on whether the figures relate to the total treasure salved 
or to the amount remaining after expenses were paid. The whole incident is 
picturesquely described in Gilbert Parker’s Trail of the Sword. 

3 An Essay upon Brojects, 1697, p. 16. 

^ State Papers, Domestic, H. O. M^'arrant Book, iv. p. 434. 

® The Library of American Biography, conducted by Jared Sparks, Boston, 1837, 
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Patents for diving machines had been granted long before this era of 
special interest in the seeking of treasure from wrecks — for instance in 
1632, in 1634 and again in 1680^, but after 1688 the number of grants 
increased greatly. On September 26th, 1689, Francis Smartfoot obtained 
a patent for a sea-crab,’’ which was designed to raise ships, guns and 
goods. The inventor also secured the right of working his crab ” in 
all seas in the King’s dominions, except from the North Foreland 
westward by the Scilly Islands®. The same patent also conferred the 
exclusive right, for 14 years, of enabling a man to breathe under water 
by attaching a pair of lungs to his back as he swims.” 

At the end of 1691 a group of patents was granted, all of which 
were transferred to companies. One was in favour of John Williams of 
Exeter, who had discovered a new engine for carrying four men fifteen 
fathoms and more under water, whereby they may work for twelve hours 
at a time^ On the same day a similar grant was made to Joseph 
Williams and a number of other persons^. On October 28th John 
Tyzack, one of the leading inventors of the period, petitioned for a 
patent for a similar contrivance, which would enable the person using it 
to walk up and down by himself and work on and view any wreck in 
the sea and have fresh air to breathe®.” A more important company 
had secured the patent of Edmund Halley and was promoted by 
Sir Stephen Evans and John Holland. On August 31st, 1691, they 
petitioned for incorporation as the Governor and Company for ramng 
wrecks in England^\ and, on September 15th, a warrant was issued for 
a grant of a patent^. Houghton had seen this apparatus at work and 
was of opinion that it would be of good effect, as soon as the seas were 
clear®.” As the author of Jnglke Tutamen puts it, engine begat 
engine and project begat project.” In the following year Captain 
Poyntz came forward with a petition, on April 20th, in which he stated 
that persons, who had secured patents for wrecks, sold shares at 
extravagant rates and had as yet done nothing®.” He too obtained 
a patent on April 29th In July John Overing specified that he had 
invented an engine, which seems to have been a prototype of the diving 

1 Fcedera, xix. pp. 365, 571 ; Anderson, Annals of Commerce^ iii. p. 73. Anderson 
attributes part of the success of Phipps to the use of the engine of 1680 ; on the 
other hand, the writer of Pietas in Patriam credits him with the inventing of many 
of the instruments necessary to the prosecution of his intended fishery.’’ 

2 State Papers, Domestic, H. O. Warrant Book, xxxv. p. 468. 

3 Ibid,, Petition Entry Book, r. p. 180 (Aug. 29, 1691). 

‘ Ibid., H. O. Warrant Book, vi. p. 168. 

6 TUd., Petition Entry Book, i. p. 210. Ibid., p. 182. 

7 Ibid,, H. O. Warrant Book, vi. p. 178. ® Collections, No. 103. 

9 State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i. p. 279 

10 Ibid,, H. O. Warrant Book, vi. p. 3l7 
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dress. It consisted in conveying air by pipes into new-contrived bellows, 
with plates covered with leather for securing the head and retaining the 
air about the upper part of the body, which gives liberty for a man to 
see, walk and work for a considerable time many fathoms under water 
Having obtained his patent, Overing handed over his invention to a 
company. On May 29th, 1693, Samuel Wimball petitioned for en- 
couragement for another diving engine®, on August 3rd Captain Edward 
Curtis described in his petition yet another, in which men could work 
for a day at the bottom of the sea®, and on October 11th John Diserote 
and Walter Hurst, in asking a patent for their invention, stated that 
little progress had been made by their rivalst 

Besides the companies controlling diving-engines, there was the 
second group of undertakings that actually endeavoured to locate wrecks 
and to recover valuables from them. This class of enterpi’ize required a 
grant from the King of the salvage recovered, which privilege was 
obtainable by the promise either of an immediate cash-payment or of 
one-tenth part of the treasure won. Thomas Neale, one of the great 
projectors of the time, was very prominent in securing such grants and 
then floating companies. Thus on March 30th, 1691, he petitioned for 
leave to retain any silver recovered from a ship lost off Broadhaven in 
Ireland, provided such treasure should be obtained before February 13th, 
1694, he or his assigns paying the Crown one-tenth of the proceeds of 
the search®. Neale also obtained, in May 1692, similar grants for the 
Bermudas and for the district from Carthagena to Jamaica, all of which 
he floated as companies®. Finally in 1702 Wynne Houblon, and others 
associated with him, applied for powers to recover goods from ships sunk 
offVigo^ 

None of these expeditions were successful — indeed the only ‘'^finds’’ 
consisted of a few cannon. But in 1692 these wreck-recovery projects, 
according to a contemporary writer, ‘‘made much noise at this time, and 
shares for them were presented to persons of distinction to give 
reputation to the affair and to draw on others. , . , So the patentees were 
sure to be gainers but the sharers under them lost all they paid in, some 
of whom, it seems, were men of good understanding but were allured by 
the hopes of getting vast sudden wealth without trouble®.” According 
to Defoe, there was a very marked speculation in the shares of such 
companies, one five-hundredth part of the undertaking being sold for 


^ State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, i. p, 358. 
® Ihid,, m. p. 14 . 

^ Ihid,, n. p. 247. 

® Notes aiid Queries, Sixth Series, vol. x. p. 404. 

State Papers, Domestic, Petition Entry Book, vi. p, 40. 
® Anglice Tutamen, p. 20. 


® Ihid., II. p. 326. 
^ Ihid,, p. 35, 
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and falling subsequently to 12, then to 10, 9, 8 and at last 
to nothing ^ Probably this picture is exaggerated. Houghton records 
the quotations of shares in three companies of this kind, which were 
formed at the end of 1691. Prices are first quoted in the following 
April and these were very steady from that date till the middle of 1693, 
all three shares being sold from 20 to 16. Therefore, if there were 
inflation, such as is indicated by Defoe, it must have been in the last 
months of 1691 and the beginning of 1692. Even supposing there had 
been a high price, such as 100, at that period, it is difficult to understand 
how after a fall of 80 per cent, the quotation would remain steady 
during a whole year afterwards ; since, as a general rule, when a slump 
begins, it continues, in a case of this kind, until a very low level is 
reached. It shows how long the expectation of success continued, that 
as late as May 18th, 1694, a writer as staid as John Houghton mentions 
that there was great hope of gain from a Spanish wreck, and he 
hastened to communicate the news to his readers ^ 

1 An Essay upon Projects, pp. 12, 13. 

2 Collections, No. 94. 
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Abbot, Morris, 106 

Abercorn, Earl of, bis silver-mining specu- 
lations, 412 

Aberdeenshire, famine in, 221 
Aberystwyth, mint established at, 403 
Abney, Sir Edward, association with the 
Fishery Company, 374 
Acadia, 319 

Aoheson’s mining partnership (1563), 406, 

410 

Acworth, Thomas, 400 
Addison, Thomas, invention for smelting 
iron, 466 

Adriatic, opposition to English in the, 85 
Adventurers for Irish Lands (1642), 343-51 
Africa, trade to, 3-35; Queen Elizabeth’s 
partnership in African expeditions, 5 ; 
opposition of the Poitnguese, 5, 7 ; effect 
of slave trade, 8, 9 ; importance of fortified 
harbours, 11; factory on the Gambia, 
12 ; maintenance of forts, 17, 24, 25 ; 
proposed trading scheme by the East 
India Co., 204 
African companies, 3-35 
Albemarle, Duke of, assists Sir W. Phipps 
in his treasure search, 485 
Alexander, Sir William, see Stirling, Lord 
Alexander’s mining partnership (1613), 406, 

411 

Algier Rose, frigate, 485 
Allen, Sir Thomas, his whaling partnership, 
75 

Alum company (1694), 475, 476 
Amazon company, 323-6 
Ambergris, found in the Somers Islands, 
260, 261 

Amboyna, massacre at, 107 
America, schemes for plantations, 242, 243 ; 
rise of the fishing industry, 301, 303, 304 ; 
copper smelting in, 431 

— Central, colonization of, 323, 329, 331 

— Northern, colonization of, 246-69, 266- 
89, 298-322 

— South, colonization of, 323 
A ndalusia, seizure of the, 150 
Anderson, Adam, on the Greenland trade, 69 

— Thomas, 72 
Andrea, island, 327 

Andrews, Sir P., his endeavour to revive the 
fishing trade, 372 


Anglia Tutamen, quoted, 376, 437, 473, 
475. 483, 487 

Annapolis (Nova Scotia), 319 
Ar^steU’s smelting partnership (1627), 463, 

Antimony mining company, 475 
Antrim, county, 347 
Archangel, 37, 40, 67, 68, 76 
Argali, Samuel, deputy-governor of Virginia, 
267 

Armagh, 347 ; plantation of, 339 
Armenia, Major, 41 

— Minor, 41 

Arundel’s Fishing association (1636), 369, 
370 

Ashton, John, on lotteries in England, 373 
Assada, island, 120, 121 ; base money coined 
at, 118 

Association, isle of, see Tortuga 
AthoU, Earl of, his mining enterprize, 410 
Atkinson’s proposed gold-mining company, 
406, 409, 410 

Augsburg, merchants of, 391 
Aurangzeb, 135; East India Co.’s trouble 
with, 160, 151 
Austria, Emperor of, 202 

— treaties with, 204 
Avalon, settlement at, 317 

Avenant, Cornelius, on the affairs of the 
Mineral and Battery Works, 417-21; 
attempt to rent wire works at Tintem, 
422 

Ayscough, Henry, his drainage instrument, 
481, 482 

Baden, Eobert, petition concerning a force- 
pump, 480 
Baffin Land, 77 
Ballot, abuse of the, 281 
Ballot-box introduced by Sir E. Sandys, 
106; confiscated by the Somers Islands 
Co., 274 
Baltic Sea, 37 

Baltimore, Lord, attempt to colonize New- 
foundland, 317, 318 

Bank of England, 210, 452; run on, 184; 
loan to the East India Co., 201;^founda- 
tion by Paterson, 207 

Bantam, the Trade's Increase East Indiaman 
burnt at, 102 
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Barbadoes, its first plantation, 326 
Barbon, N,, invention for raising water from 
the Tiiames, 480 

Barnstaple, ships from forbidden to carry 
tobacco from the Bermudas, 290 
Baronet, title used to aid the plantation of 
TJlster and Nova Scotia, 318, 319, 339 
Battson's whaling partnership, 74 
Bayton, Francis, petition relative to a force- 
pump, 480 

Bear Quay, fire at, 195 

Beaver, trade in the skins of, 231, 232, 321 

Bedford, Countess of, 263, 264 

— Earl of, undertakes the draining of the 
Great Level, 354; estimate of expenditure 
on the work, 356 

— Level company, 352-6 
Bedfordshire, drainage of, 479 
Bedworth coal mining partnership (1622), 

459, 460 

Belfast iron company (1681), 463, 467 
Bell Sound, 70, 72, 74 
Bellamont saltpetre company, 473 
Beneoolen, fortification of, 155 ; expenditure 
at, 197 ; intemperance at, 198 
Bengal, 150, 196, 197 
Benin, expedition to, 10 
Bermuda company, 259-97 

— treasure-recovery company (1692), 484, 
488 

Bernardison, 150 
Birchin Lane, 482 
Blaekit, Mr, 482 

Blewstone, Frederick de, his iron furnaces 
at Wednesbury, 466 

Bloomery works company in Virginia, 277 
Blow Bladder Street, fire in, 481 
Blythe coal companies, 469, 462 
Board of Trade, 27 
Bolton, good coal found at, 399 
Bombay, fortification of, 138 
Bond, Wilham, alderman, 77 ; sends an 
expedition to Narva, 41 
Bonnell, Samuel, 112, 114 
Boston, 41, 42, 229, 313 
Bracelets (copper), exported 4o Africa, 11 
Brass, works in Nottinghamshire and Lon- 
don, 417, 418; its exchange value in 
Africa, 423 ; monopoly of its manufacture, 
424; decline in production, 425 ; petition 
relating to, 427; Temple brass mills, 
428, 429; mills at Esher, 437 
Brazil, S, 82 

Brewster, Nonconformist leader in Holland, 
306 

Briggs, John, his coal-mining partnership, 
460 

Briscoe, J ohn, interested in a copper mining 
company, 430 

Bristol, 242, 466; ships from forbidden to 
cany tobacco from the Bermudas, 290; 
emigrants to Dublin from, 338; coal 
found near, 415 
Broad Street, 230 

Broadhaven treasure - recovery company 
(1692), 484, 488 


Brocas, Mrs Mary, her loan to the Russia 
company, 55, 59, 60, 61 
Broken Wharf, 479 
Bronchorst, Arnold von, 408 
Brook, Sir Basil, 411 

— Lord, offer to the Mosquito Islands Co. , 
333 

Brooke’s partnership for making saltpetre 
(1627), 471, 472. 

Brown, William, fire at his house, 481 
Bucknall, Ralph, his partnership for making 
saltpetre, 473 

Bullion, export of, 17, 135, 137, 140, 204, 
205 ; export to India, 200, 201 ; to Spain, 
276 

Bulmer, Sir Bevis, manuscript treatise of, 
398 ; his mining enterprize, 409 ; his 
engine for raising water, 479 
Bulton, Sir Thomas & Co. (1627), 13 
Burde, William, 77 

Burghill, Francis, his agitation against the 
Somers Islands Co., 295-7 
Burghley, Lord, 84; shareholder in the 
Mines Royal, 395 

Burroughs, Stephen, reaches the river Obi, 
76 

Burton, Hill, on the Darien scheme, 215, 
216 

Bush Lane, copper company’s office in, 
435 

Bushnell & Co., 73 

Bushell, Thomas, his mining undertaking, 
402 

Butler, Nathaniel, 267, 269; attack on the 
Virginia Company, 283, 284 
Butterfield, Mrs Mary, letter concerning 
Hudson’s Bay stock, 235 
Bynney company (1618), 8, 11-14, 16 

Cabot, Sebastian, 36 ; governor of the 
Russia company, 38 

Caesar, Sir Julius, his connection with the 
Mineral and Battery Works, 421 
Calamine, 413, 423, 424, 475; cost in 
Nuremberg and England, 416, 417; search 
for, 428 

Caldbec, mining at, 399 
Calico, 120 

Calvert, Sir George, Baltimore, Lord 
Cambridgeshire, drainage of, 352; scheme 
for draining the fens, 353 
Cambriol, 316 

Canada company (1627), 228, 317, 320-2 
— ~ (French), 228, 319 

Candia, import of wine from by Venetians 
prohibited, 86 

Canning, William, deputy-governor of the 
Somers Islands Co., 262; censure of, 273 
Cape Ann, fishing settlement at, 312 

— Blanco, 14 

— Cod, Mayflower at, 303 

— Comfort, 260 

— Gratia de Dios, expedition to, 331, 335 

— of Good Hope, 14, 17, 20, 82, 89, 91, 93, 
95, 105 

— Verde Islands, 82 
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Cardigan, mines and mining in, 396-8, 401, 
449 

Cards, zee Wool-cards 
Caribbean Sea, 829 
Caribbes, 326 

Carlile’s proposed colonizing company 
(1583), 242, 243 

Carlisle, Lord, ambassador to Russia, 67; 

his plantation in the West Indies, 326 
Carmarthen, mining in, 402 
CaiTOchaell’s mining partnership (1565), 

Carnarvon, mining in, 402 
Carolina, copper mines in, 437 
Carpenter, William, 434 
Carthagena, 488 
Cary, John, 161 

Caspian Sea, 41, 44; expedition attacked by 
pirates in the, 44 

Catchmayne’s partnership in wire works, 
421 

Cathay, company of, 76, 89 
Cattle, export from Somers Islands, 293 
Cavan, plantation of, 339 
Cavendish, Lord, 263, 281, 284, 285 
Cayman Islands, 329 
Cecil, Sir Robert, 245 

— Sir W., interested in the Mineral and 
Battery Works, 415, 416 
Cedar, shipped from Somers Islands, 294 
Ceylon, Dutch expenditure in, 155 
Challener’s iron partnership, 420, 421 
Chambers’ Copper company at Redbrook, 
434 

Chancellor, Richard, his voyage to Russia, 37 
Charcoal, its use in iron smelting, 464 
Charles I., 70, 113-16, 118, 119, 291, 301, 
305, 320, 321, 325-7, 353; holds shares 
in the G-uinea company, 13; death of, 
66; scheme for his admission to the East 
India Co., 109; East India Co. refuses to 
advance him money, 112 ; his association 
with Courten’s enterprize, 113, 118 ; dis- 
satisfied with the Bedford Level scheme, 
365; proclamation relative to saltpetre, 
472 

Charles 11. , 17-19, 21, 130, 131, 138, 139, 
143, 351, 485; grants a charter to the 
African Adventurers, 17 ; incorporates the 
Royal African Co. , 19, 20 ; grants a charter 
to the East India Co. , 131 ; presentation to 
by the East India Co., 130, 143, 157 ; 
offers a loan to the Fishery Co., 373 ; on 
the encouragement of the Fishing Trade, 
374 

Charles River, 312 
Cherry, Sir Francis, 49-52, 68 
Cherry Island, expeditions to, 49, 53 
Cheshire, salt springs in, 468 
Child, Sir Josia, 144, 145, 149-56, 158, 160; 
dividend received by, 140; defends the 
East India Co., 141-3 
Chillis, imported from Africa, 4, 7 
China, 76 ; north-east passage to, 36 
Cinnamon, 120 

Civil Wars, 15, 293, 345, 353, 355, 412, 480 


Clare, county, 343, 346, 347 
Clethero, nominee of James I. as treasurer 
of the Virginia Co., 279 
Cloth, export to India, 200 
Clothiers, opposition to the East India Co., 
135 

Clydesdale, gold found in, 407 
Coal, early history and methods of mining, 
459-61 ; companies for coal mining, 459- 
62 

— company for making iron with coal 
(1693), 463, 467 

— company for making lead with coal 

« 442 

imuel, of Wapping, his engine for 
raising water, 480 

Coke (Sir Edward) on the whalers’ appeal 
to Parliament, 71 

Coke, Sir John, report on the Mosquito 
Islands, 383 
Coleraine, town of, 340 
Colleagues for discovery of a northern 
passage to China (1607), 100 
Colleges for discovery of north-west pas- 
sage (1583), 244 

Columbus, C., visit to the Mosquito Islands, 
327 

Combe Martin, silver mine at, 396, 397, 398 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 
295, 376 

Committee for Petitions, 59 
Committee of Grievances, 13, 71 
Committee of Trade, 16, 67, 72; report upon 
Darien, 221 

Commodities, distributions made in, 99, 110 
Commons, House of, 13, 14, 24, 25, 66, 75, 
104,106-8, 119, 151, 162, 155, 156, 158-60, 
164, 165, 182, 184, 197, 204, 215, 268, 
287, 291, 465 

Comjpleat Collier, quoted, 461 
Connaught, value of land in, 343; con- 
federate forces driven into, 345; forfeited 
land in, 343, 346, 347 
Consuls, ojSScers of the Russia Co., 38 
Cooke, Sir Thomas ; imprisonment of, 160 
Coot, Sir Charles, his iron works, 467 
Copper, 248, 439; mined in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, 385 ; its export illegal, 
388; price of, 392, 394; revival of the 
copper-mining industry, 430; imported 
from Sweden, 481; works at Redbrook 
and Wimbledon, 434 ; the copper combine 
of 1720, 435 

Copper Miners company in England (1691), 
430-5 

Coral, importation into i^iea, 11 
Cordage, trade with Russia in, 40, 41, 50 
Cork, Earl of, amount made fcom his iron 
mines, 467 

Cormantin, factory at, 16 
Cornish copper company (1694), 436, 439 
Cornwall, mining in, 384, 395-8, 400-2 ; 
copper mines in, 434-6 ; silver found in, 
440; land reclaimed in, 483 
Cossacks, losses of Russia Co. by attacks of, 
43 
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Cotton, 323, 326, 335 ; imported from Africa, 
11 

Cotton (Derby), copper mine at, 436 
Council of State, 16, 16, 120-3, 129, 130 
Council of Trade, 67, 130 
Court of the Exchequer, 69 
Court of Wards, 14 

Courten’s association or East India com- 
pany, 112-19 ‘ 

Cranfield, Sir Eandall, 108 
Crawfurd Muir, gold mines at, 406 
Crisp & Company (1630), 14-17 
Crispe’s partnership in the African trade 
(1637), 16 

Cromwell, Oliver, 66, 130 ; attempt to revive 
the Eussian trade, 67; refuses to assist 
the East India Co. , 121 ; grants the com- 
pany a new charter, 128, 129 ; puts down 
the rebellion in Ireland, 345; attitude 
towards capitalists, 355 ; share in a coal- 
mining undertaking, 460 

— Eichard, ship licensed by, 130 
Culpepper, Lord, 66 

Cumberland, mining in, 384, 385, 400, 401, 
437 

Cumberland and Carolina copper company 
(?1694), 436-9 

Cunningham, Sir James, 70; granted a 
charter and trading license by James I., 
65, 104 

Currants, monopoly of export from the 
Mediterranean, 84; importation by Ve- 
netians prohibited, 86 ; profitable nature 
of the trade, 87 

Curtis, Edward, Capt., his diving engine, 
488 

Czar, concessions to the Eussia company, 
65, 66; monopoly in tobacco secured 
from, 162 

Danes, harass the African traders, 15 
Danvers, Sir John, 285 note 
Danzig, Dutch and English fish sold at, 
366 

Darien, the Scottish company so named, 
80, 203, 207-27, 327 

— bay of, silver from, 335 
Dartford, 80 
Davenant, Charles, 22 

David I., grant to the Abbey of Dunfermline, 
406 

Davis, John, his voyages, 49 
Deane, William, petition of, 374 
Deeping Een, scheme for draining, 353 
Defoe, Daniel, on the Darien Co., 219, 224; 
on the Temple Mills, 428 note; on salt- 
petre companies, 474 ; on Sir W. Phipps’ 
search for treasure, 486 ; on schemes for 
recovery of treasure, 488 
Delbridge, John, fits out a ship for the 
Somers Islands trade, 290, 291 
De Mons, founder of Port Eoyal, 319 
Derby copper company (? 1694), 436, 439 

— lead company, 440 

Derbyshire, lead works in, 422; copper 
mines in, 436 


Derwentfells, 385 

De Vois, Cornelius, his mining partnership, 
407, 408 

Devonshire, mining in, 384, 396-8, 400; 
land reclaimed in, 483 

— Earl of, 264 

De Witt, on the Dutch fishing industry, 
361; comparison of English and Dutch- 
caught’ fish, 365 

Digges, Sir Dudley, ambassador to Eussia, 
65 ; reply to The Traders Increase, 102 
Diserote, John, his invention for diving, 488 
Diving machines, various machines de- 
scribed, 487 

Dockwra’s copper company (1692), 436-9 

— ordnance company, 473 

Dolphin, the, seized by the Spaniards, 222 
Donegal, plantation of, 339 
Dorsetshire, mining in, 402 
Douglas, George, his mining undertaking, 
410 

Down, county, 347 

Drainage, land drainage schemes in Eng- 
land, 352-7; engines used for drainage, 
479 

Drake, Sir Francis, 84, 245; adventure to 
St Domingo, 418 

Droitwich salt-works company, 468, 470 
Drugs, 323, 335 

Dublin, planted by Bristol emigrants, 338 
Ducket, John, invention for refining copper, 
430 

Dudley, Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, see 
Warwick 

Dudley’s smelting partnerships (1638 and 
1651), 463, 465, 466 

Dudley, Sir Eobert, his expedition to India, 
90 

Dunfermline, abbey of, 406 
Dunkirkers, capture English fishing boats, 
865, 370 

Dupin, Nicholas, preparing a Scottish 
mining company, 431 
Duppa, a brewer of London, 53 
Durham, silver obtained in, 440 
Durham coal and salt company, 459 
Dutch, harass the African traders, 15, 16; 
attack English ports in Africa, 17 ; com- 
pete for the Eussian trade, 42, 43; in- 
crease of their Eussian trade, 48, 50; 
opposition to the Eussia Co.’s whaling 
industry, 54; they burn the warehouses 
of the Eussia Co., 56; attack English 
merchants, 64; oppose the English in 
Eussia, 66, 67; prohibited from trading 
with Portugal, 89; successful expedition 
to India, 90, 91; negotiations with the 
East India Co., 103; claims against, 121, 
122; their expenditure in Ceylon, 155; 
praise of their enterprize and policy in 
India, 199 ; their success in the fishing- 
trade, 300, 361 ; fishing in English waters, 
374; Dutch miners in Scotland, 406, 407 

— War, 132, 134 

— West India company, 327, 834 
Dyes, 11, 12, 249, 323, 335 
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Dykes, Thomas, found guilty of fraud, 465 

East India company, the London or Old 
Company, 89-179 

— the English or New Company, 179 — 89 

— the Dutch company, 90, 143, 202 

— the French company, 229 

— the Scottish or Darien company, 207-27 

— the United company, 189-205 
Bdgcumb, Piers, his mining ventures, 396, 

397, 398 ; petition of, 400 
Edinburgh, 210 ; illumination of, 220 ; 

English seamen executed at, 223 
Edward the Confessor, laws of, 383 
Edward VI., 391 

Edwards, N., his whaling license, 70, 71 

— Biohard, his speech at a meeting of 
Somers Islands Co. tampered with, 274; 
elected deputy-governor, 285 

Elizabeth, Queen, 51, 71, 86, 91, 100, 242, 
352, 353, 361, 407, 424; her partnership 
in the African ventures, 5, 6, 7 ; grants a 
charter to the Senegal Adventurers, 10; 
promised alliance with Bussia, 43; her 
investment in the Levant trade, 84 ; her 
interest in mining, 384 ; purchases copper 
of the Mines Boyal, 391 ; claim to Duke 
of Norfolk’s shares, 417 
Ely, Isle of, drainage of, 352, 354 
Endicott, John, 312 
Engrafted stock, 82, 451 
Esher, brass mills at, 487 
Essequibo, river, 824 

Essington <fc Company (copper miners), 434, 
435 

Bstcourt lead-mining company, 440 
Ethiopia, company of adventurers to (1553- 
67), 8-9, 11 

Evans, Sir Stephen, his lead-mining com- 
pany, 440, 441; his company for raising 
wrecks, 487 
Excise Office, 280 
Exeter, merchants of, 10 
Extractive industries, 383-476 

Felt, export from Bussia, 40 
Felt-makers, 281, 232 
Feme-covert, inability to vote, 194 
Fenner, Thomas, his iron- works partnership, 
420, 421 

Fens, schemes for draining, 352-7 
Fenton, Edward, 81, $8 
Fermanagh, plantation of, 339 
Ferrar, John, 269, 276; the Virginia com- 
pany’s minutes, 278, 274; gratuity to, 
278 

— Nicholas, 269, 273, 281, 282, 284; 
petition of, 18 and note ; deputy-treasurer 
of the Virginia Co., 275 

Finch Lane, 482 

Fire, Great Fire of London, 134; fire at 
Bear Quay, 195; engines for extinguish- 
ing fire, 479-81 

Firebrace, Sir Basil, negotiates for the union 
of the two East India companies, 168, 
160, 185 


Fisheries, 323 ; interest awakened in the, 
300, 301; progress in America, 301-4; 
value of the Irish Society’s fisheries, 
341; companies for the encouragement 
of, 361-78; import of foreign -caught fish 
prohibited, 364; English boats captured 
by Dunkirkers, 365, 370; value of fish 
taken by the Dutch in English waters, 
374 

Fishery company (1632-40), 361-8 

the Boyal (1661), 372-6 

the Boyal Scottish (1670), 377, 378 

Fitch, Balph, 89 
Flanders, 203 

Fletcher, Giles, negotiations on behalf of 
the Bussia Co., 48 

Flintshire, mining in, 402; lead mines in, 
449 

Flood, iron works destroyed by the May 
Day Flood, 465 
Fonesca, 326 
Foreign trade, 3-237 
Foresight, man-of-war, 486 
Forest of Dean coal and iron company, 
459-61 

Forests, destruction of in England, 467 
Fort William (India), excessive expenditure 
at, 197 

Forth, firth of, 223 

Foullis, Thomas, his mining operations, 
410, 411 

France, peace with, 167 
Frankfort, price of copper at, 888 
Frobisher’s voyages, company for (1576), 
76—82 

Frodsham rock salt company, 470 
Fruit, export from Somers Islands, 293 
Fur trade, 40, 228, 301, 309, 314, 316, 
320 

Gambia, river, 10, 12 
Gambling, in the colonies, 331 
Garraway, Sir H., imprisonment of, 66 
Gatcombe, Bichard, 72 
Gates, Sir Thomas, his expedition to Vir- 
ginia, 251 

Gentleman, Tobias, 361 
Germany, sale of Mines Boyal shares in, 
386, 387 ; German miners engaged in Scot- 
land, 406, 407; workmen imported from, 
416 ; brass- wire imported from, 427, 428 
Gerrard, William, 83 
Ghibelines, 285 
Gibraltar, straits of, 86 
Gilbert, Adrian, 244; discovers Combe Martin 
mine, 398 

— Humphrey, proposes colonizing com- 
panies, 241-3 

— Mr, 195 
Ginger, import of, 8 

Gladwin, Thomas, his pumping machine, 
480 

Glass, 249; beads exported to Africa, 11; 
company for glass works in Virginia, 
277 

Glengonar, lead mines at, 410 
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Gloucestershire, mining in, 384, 400 
Glover lead-mining company, 440 
Goa company (1637), 104 ; convention of, 
112 

God’s Gift, a mine, water-works at, 399 
Godfrey, lir, dispute with the East India 
Co., 153 

Godolphin, Lord, arbitrates between the 
two East India companies, 174 
Godolphin’s Award, 187 
Gold, 23, 248, 323, 335, 336 ; import of, 4, 5, 
9, 15, 17; gold found by Frobisher, 77, 78 
Gold mining, 323; in Scotland, 384, 406 
“Golden Knight,” origin of, 409 
Golding, Sir Thomas, his invention for 
draining marshes, 479 
Goldsmiths’ HaU, manor of, 342 
Gombleton, bis attempt to smelt iron, 465 
Goodyere, Edmund, his mining under- 
taking, 402, 403 

Gorges, Sir Fernando, 300, 302, 315, 316; 
grants to, 304, 305 ; proposes the founda- 
tion of Novia Scotia, 318 
Gosnold, Capt. Bartholomew, his voyage to 
America, 246 
Graines, ue Chillis 
Grand Committee for Trade, 142 
Grand Concern of England Explained, 373 
Granville, Sir Richard, voyage of, 244 
Great Level, drainage scheme, 352 
“Greenland” {i.e, Spitzbergen), 55, 58, 59, 
104; trade of, 69-75; fishing rights ofi 
the coast of, 377 

Greenland company of Adventurers (1622), 
58-.61 

(1692), 379 

Greenwich, 305 

Gregory, Thomas, of Taunton, 11 
Gresham, Sir Thos., 77 
Grey, John, his expedition to Newfound- 
land, 316 

“Grey-beard,” see Peterson, Abraham 
Groseilliers, a pioneer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Co., 229 
Guelphs, 285 
Guerchy, Sieur de, 3 
Guiana company, 323-6 
Guinea company (1553-67), 3-9, 11 

— — 1630), 14-17 

— — (1662-72), 17-20, 230 

— __ (1672), 20-35, 68, 222, 432 

— — of Scotland, 16 

Gunpowder, supply of saltpetre for, 472 
Gynney and Bynney company (1618), 8, 

11-14, 16 

Hacket, Sir John, patent for draining 
mines, 479 

Hackney Marsh, brass mill at, 428 
Haiti, 329 

Hakluyt, 10; on the Levant trade, 83 
HaUey, Edmund, patent for a diving appa- 
ratus, 487 

Hambleton, Marquis of, see Hamilton 
Hamburgh, memorial presented to the 
senate, 222 


Hamilton, Sir George, his mining partner- 
ship, 411 

— James, Marquis of, 264; his mining 
partnership, 406, 410 

Hammersly, Alderman, governor of the 
Russia Co., 59, 63 
Hammond, A., 354 
Hampshire, salt springs in, 468 
Hampton Court, 202 

Hanbery, Richard, 422; his partnership in 
wire and iron works, 419, 420 
Harbye, Clement, his account, 62, 63 
Harcourt, Robert, his expedition to Guiana, 
323, 324 

Harrington Tribe, 265 
Hart, Sir John, 49 

Hawkins, Sir John, 3, 11; voyages of, 8, 9; 
begins to trade in slaves, 8, 9 ; his slave 
traffic resented by the Spaniards, 9 
Hawkins, William, voyages of, 3 
Hawkins’ voyages, company for (1562-67), 
3, 9 

Hayes, Edward, his pumping machine, 479 
Hayward, Rowland, 83 
Heathcote, Gilbert, 161 
Hemp, export from Russia, 40 
Henrietta Island, 327 
Henry VII., patent granted by relating to 
mines, 383 

Herne’s copper company, 430, 433 
Herring fishery, 361, 372; tax on export 
of, 378 

Heydon, Sir John, attack on, 296 
Hides, import of, 8, 12 
Hilderston, silver found at, 411 
Hispaniola, 8 

Hoastmen, company of, 461 
Hochstetter, family engaged in the British 
mining industry, 384 ; Cumberland mines 
leased to, 401 

— Daniel, his mining enterprize and in- 
vention, 384 ; complaints against, 387, 
388; petition of, 401 

— Emanuel, 399 

— Joachim, 384; grant to for mining in 
Scotland, 406 

— Joseph, petition of, 401 

Hodges, John, invention for smelting 
metals, 466 

Hodgeson, Marmaduke, see Hudson 
Hogs, export from the Somers Islands, 293 
Holder, Richard, his allegations against the 
Royal African Co., 22 

Holland, an East India company to be 
financed in, 115; importation of brass 
wire from, 427, 428 

Holland, John, engine for draining mines, 
etc., 480; his company for raising wrecks, 
487 

— Lord, 327, 328 
Holy Island, 374 

Hope, Sir James, 410, 411 
Hopkins, John, 193 
Horn Sound, 71-4 

Horsley, Jerome, negotiations on behalf of 
the Russia Co., 48 
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Horth, John, 230 
north’s whaling partnership, 74 
Houblon & Company, a salvage scheme 
(1702), 484, 488 

Houghton, John, on the G-uinea Co., 26; 
the fishing industry, 375; quotations by, 
432; on copper companies, 437; on lead 
mining companies, 440; colliery com- 
panies, 462; saltpetre companies, 473; 
alum mining, 475, 476; on Loftingh’s 
fire engine, 481; on Captain Poyntz’s 
engines, 482; on diving machines, 487; 
on companies for recovery of treasure, 
489 

Hudson, Henry, 228 ; expedition to find the 
West Passage, 100 

— Marmaduke, his pumping engine, 482 
Hudson Straits, 77 

Hudson’s Bay company, 228--37 
Hull, 41, 42, 73 ; merchants compete with 
the Eussia Go., 49, 53; activity of ship- 
owners in the whaling industry, 70 
Hull and York whaling company, 74 
Humfrey, William, founds the Mineral and 
Battery Works, 413-16; his inventions 
for the calamine works, 422; his grant 
to search for calamine, 423 
Huntingdonshire, drainage of fens in, 352 
Hurst, Walter, his invention for diving, 488 
Hyrcania, 41 

Inch of Candle, sale by, 22 
Indenture Tripartite, 169-73, 185, 186, 189 
India, 17, 114, 149, 159, 160; Portuguese 
in, 89 ; first expedition to, 90 ; advantages 
of commerce with, 138 ; trouble with East 
India Co.’s servants in, 190, 197, 198; 
increase of duty on Indian goods, 192 ; 
value of trade with, 396; seeds from to 
plant in the West Indies, 331 
Indian Ocean, 148 
Indigo, 120, 335 

Inventions and Patents— refining copper, 
430 ; smelting metals, 465, 466 ; making 
saltpetre, 472, 473; fire extinguishing, 479- 
81 ; prevention of thieves, 479, 483 ; en- 
gines for diving, 484, 487, 488 ; pumping, 
draining, raising water, 479-82; raising 
wrecks, 487 

Ireland, plantations in, 338; early attempts 
to plant, 338 ; City of London undertake 
the plantation of Ulster, 339; the rebel- 
lion, 341, 343, 344; result of the under- 
taking, 342 ; new company of adventurers 
formed, 348; rebellion put down by 
Cromwell, 345; gains and losses of 
adventurers, 850, 351; mining of silver 
in, 411, 412; copper smelting in, 431; 
production of pig-iron, 467 
Irish Pale, 338 

— Society, 338-43 

— Lands company (1642), 343-51 

Iron, 249 ; ore found in the Forest of Dean, 
414, 415 ; price of, 422 
Iron smelting, 413, 415; companies em- 
ployed in, 463-7 

S. C. II. 


Iron wire, manufactured in Monmouth- 
shire, 417 

Iron work, export to Africa, 11 
Iron Works, farming of by the Mineral and 
Battery Works, 419, 420 
Iroquois, 315 

Isle of Ely, drainage of, 352, 354 
Italy, trade with, 83; production of alum 
in, 475 

Ivory, import of, 3, 4, 7, 11, 12; levy on, 15 

Jamaica, 329, 488; proclamation against 
the Darien settlement, 220, 222 
James I., 98, 100, 104, 209, 271, 279, 284, 
285, 287, 318, 324, 326, 339, 341, 361, 364 ; 
grants a charter to the Guinea Co. , 11 ; 
grants a monopoly for whale-fishing, 63 ; 
incorporates the Scottish East India and 
Greenland Co., 55; his offer of partner- 
ship, 107 ; antagonism to Sir E. Sandys, 
272; on the drainage of the Fens, 353; 
scheme for financing a Scottish mining 
company, 409 ; shares assigned to, 464 
James II., 209, 231; acquires East India 
stock, 149; knights William Phipps, 485 
Jeffrey, an East India merchant, his losses, 
160 

Jefiries, Judge, sums up in the Sandys 
case, 149 
Jewels, 335, 336 

Bwptutf ship, 7, 8 

Johnson, Alderman, 269, 270, 282, 285, 
290; argument with the Earl of South- 
ampton, 274 

Joint-stock company, first English, 36 
Jordan, Dr, attempt to smelt iron, 465 

Kathai, company of (1676), 75-82 
Katharine, ship, 12 
Kentwyn, Cornwall, mine at, 402 
Keswick, 394; mining at, 386, 387, 396, 
398, 400 

Keymor, John, on the fishing trade, 361, 
362 

Kilmore, Tipperary, silver found at, 411 
King’s and Queen’s corporation for the 
linen manufacture, 431 
King’s County, 347 

Kirke, Capt. David, his successful expe- 
dition to Canada, 320, 321 ^ ^ 

Knight of the Golden Mines, origin of, 409 
Kynaston, Thomas, 112-14 

Labrador, 228 

Laconia company, 305, 306, 315, 316 
Lanarkshire, lead mining in, 410, 411 
Lancashire, mining in, 384, 400; silver 
found in, 440 

Lancaster, Capt. James, commands the 
first expedition to India, 90 
Land, division of in Yirginia, 255, 256; 
in Somers Islands, 263 ; in Ireland, 341, 
343, 347; transfer of in the Somers 
Islands, 292; dividends in, 324 ; com- 
parative values in Ireland and Virginia, 
343; purqhase values, 356 
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La;gis calaminariSt 413; mining of, 573, 
see also Calamine 

Latten, manufacture of, 413, 425, see also 
Brass 

Laud, Archbishop, 293 
Law, John, 457 
Law^s Mississippi scheme, 217 
Lawson, Oapt.,his interest in iron works, 
467 

Lead, 385; price of, 392 
Lead mining, companies for, 440-2 
Leadenhall St, fire in, 481 
Lechmere’s saltpetre company (1692), 471, 
473 

Ledes, Bichard, 399 

Leeds, Duke of, impeachment of, 160; 
elected governor of the Mine Adventurers, 
447 

Leicester, Earl of, interested in the Mineral 
and Battery Works, 415, 416 
Leinster, value of land in, 343, 350 ; for- 
feited lands in, 347 
Leith, wool-card factory at, 427 
Lemos, Conde de, 9 note 
Lent, stricter fasting enjoined to encourage 
the Eishery society, 364 
Levant company, 83-8, 105, 135, 139, 140, 
148 

Levett, Christopher, his colonization pro- 
posals, 304 

Lewis, island of, fishery reserved to the 
King, 364; inhabitants hostile to the 
Fishing Association, 369, 370 
Limerick, county, 347 
Lincolnshire, drainage of fens in, 352, 
357 

Lindsey, Lord, his drainage schemes, 357 

— Bobert, grant for making saltpetre, 472 
Lindsey Level, 357 

Linen, export to Africa, 11; King’s and 
Queen’s corporation for manufacture of, 
431 

Linschoten, his experience of India, 90 
Lisbon, 89 

Lisle, Lord de, iron smelting on his pro- 
per^, 463 
Livonia, 37 
Lodge, Sir Thomas, 8 
Loftingh, John, his fire engine, 481 
Logan, copper mine at, 397 
Lok, John, 11 

— Michael, 77-9, 81 
Lombard St, fire in, 481 

London, merchants of, 3, 10; financial 
crisis in 1697, 233; the Common Council 
undertake the planting of Ulster, 339 ; 
coal supply of, 461 

London Bridge, pump erected on, 479 
Londonderry, plantation of, 339 

— town of, 340 
Long Parliament, 119 

Longueville’s saltpetre company (1692), 471, 
473 

Lords, House of, 21, 25, 57, 60, 65, 72, 119, 
161, 165, 215, 415, 443 
Lorraine, miners imported from, 407 


Losvelt, Cornelius, petition relating to a 
force-pump, 480 

Lotteries, money raised for colonization 
by, 252-5; companies financed by, 272, 
372, 373, 444-7; John Ashton on lot- 
teries in England, 373 
Louis Xin., 320 
— XIV., 231 
Louth, county, 348 

Lovell, Thomas, undertakes the drainage of 
Deeping Fen, 353 

Lumley mine partnership, 459, 460 
Luttrell, Narcissus, 183 
Lydsey, James, lease of wire works, 425 
Lyo7it ship, 12 

Mackenzie, Sir George, on the Scottish 
Fishery Co., 377 

Mackworth, Sir Humphrey, 440 ; his asso- 
ciation with the Mine Adventurers, 444 ; 
doubtful character of his proceedings, 
450-2; attempt to inculpate Waller, 
453-5; condemned by the House of 
Commons, 455; gets into power again, 
457 

Madagascar, 118 
Madre de Dios^ capture of, 90 
Magazine, 248, 270, 273, 287, 289, 290, 
292, 294; account of, 250; its relation to 
the early plantations, 264, 269, 279 ; effect 
of the tobacco monopoly, 273; unfair 
rates charged by, 283 
Magazine company for Somers Islands, 264, 
290, 292 

Virginia (1616-17), 256, 270, 

287-90 

(1620), 270, 289 

Magellan, straits of, 82, 93 

Maids, company for the transport of, 277 

Maine, province of, granted to Sir F. 

Gorges and John Mason, 304 
Maitland’s History of London^ referred to, 
435, 439, 442 

Malynes, Gerard, defends the East India 
Co., 105, 106 ; on the Mines Boyal, 401 
Mann, Joseph, 266 
Mansefield, Sir William, 264 
Marine Coffee House, 482 
Marlborough, Earl of, 326, 327 
Martin, Captain, rewarded by the East 
India Co. for bravery, 194 
Martyn, Sir Bichard, his wire and iron 
venture, 419-21 
Mary, Queen, 71, 391 
Mainland, 326; foundation of the colony, 
318 

Mason, John, 315, 316; grants to, 304, 305 
Massachusetts Bay company, 298, 305, 306, 
311— lo 

Master of the Metalls, ojBdce of, 409 
Masts, import from Bussia, 40 
May, isle of, salt found at, 468 
May Day Flood, iron works destroyed by, 
465 

Mayflower, 306, 308; reaches Plymouth 
(Mass.), 303 
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Meatli, county, 347 
Media, 41 

Mediteiranean, 43, 83, 84, 97, 105, 148 
Mellinge, Thomas, 109 
Meudip Forest, 480 
Mendip Hills, lead mines in the, 398 
Mendoza, Spanish Ambassador, 83 ; on the 
Levant trade, 84, 85 
Merlin, ship, 7 

Merrick, Sir John, ambassador to Eussia, 
63, 65 

Merrimac, river, 312, 318 
Meta Incognita, 77 

Miohelborne, Sir Edward, 112 j his expe- 
dition to the East, 98, 99 
Middleton, Sir Hugh, his connection with 
Welsh mining, 401 

— Lady, 402 

Mine Adventurers’ company (1698), 443-58 

banking company, 451 

Mine Eoyal, right of given to the African 
Go., 20; definition, 386 
Mineral and Battery Works company, 
413-29 

Mines Eoyal society or company, 384- 
405 

— company of Wales (? 1620), 401 

Cardigan (1670), 403, 404 

Mines and minerals, scheme for the em- 
ployment of paupers in mines, 427; 
companies dealing with, 383-476 

Mines Eoyal Bill, 427 

— company for digging and working, 
(1693), 441 

Mining, progress in England, 384 ; engines 
used for draining mines, 479, 480 
Minion, ship, 6, 7, 8 
Misselden, Edward, 105 ; defends the East 
India Go., 185 ; on the fishing industry, 
362 

Mississippi Scheme (Law’s), 217 
Moluccas, 103 

Momma, Jacob, wire drawing at Esher, 
437 

Monmouthshire, iron works established in, 
415 ; production of iron wire in, 417, 418, 
421, 423, 426 

Monopolies, their advantage and disad- 
vantage in foreign trade, 9; agitation 
against, 50, 51 ; report of committee on, 
424 

Moore, Eichard, governor of the Somers 
Islands, 260, 263 

Morris, Peter, Ixis pump on London Bridge, 
479 

Morton, Earl of, 408 
Moscow, 67 

Mosquito Islands, settlement of, 327 
Mountrath (Queen’s Co.), iron works at, 467 
Mun, Thomas, 105; his defence of the East 
India Go., 112; on the fishing trade, 
362 

Munster, proposal to plant, 338; value of 
land in, 343; forfeited lands in, 347 
Musoovia company (^.e. Eussia company), 
36-69 


Muscovia House, 48 
Muscovy, see Eussia 
Muslin, 201 

Narva, 68; taken by the Eussians, 41 ; sea 
fight near, 42 
Navigation Act, 41 

Navy, supply of fish to be purchased from 
the Fishery society, 364 

— Committee, 72 ; East India Go’s loan to, 
119 

Neal, Capt. Walter, 316 
Neale, Thomas, his lead-mining company, 
441 ; scheme for recovering treasure, 
488 

Neath, smelting at, 397, 449 
Negroes, 12, 23 
New Caledonia, colony at, 222 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 41, 42 ; control of local 
collieries by the municipality 460; held 
the monopoly of the London supply, 461 ; 
its water supply, 481 

New England, 301, 318, 326 ; plantation of, 
301; settled by the Puritans, 306-11; 
fishing trade of, 323 

— company, 301-5 
Newfoundland company, 317, 318 
New France, 318, 320 
Newlands, copper found at, 385, 386 
New Plymouth company, 298-311 

New Eiver, constructed out of the profits of 
Welsh mining, 401 

— company, 231, 264 

New Scotland, see Nova Scotia 
New Scotland company, 317-20 
New Spain, 318 

New Trades, company of (z.c. Eussia 
company), 36-69 
Nicaragua, 327 

Night Engine company, 479, 483 
Nightingale, Luke, 66. 

Nonconformists in Holland, 306 
Norfolk, drainage of fens in, 352 

— Duke of, his shares claimed by Queen 
Elizabeth, 417 

Norris, John, 434 

— Sir William, harsh treatment of Old 
East India Go’s council at Surat, 190 

North, Captain, expedition to Guiana, 324 ; 
committed to the Tower, 325 

— Lord, 324 
North Foreland, 487 
North Pole, 244 

North West Passage, company for the 
discovery of (1576), 76-82 

— company for (1612), 100 
Northamptonshire, drainage of fens in, 352 
Northumberland, salt springs in, 468 

— Earl of, his action against the Mines 
Eoyal, 385, 386 

Nottingham, Earl of, trading monopoly 
granted to, 10 

Nottinghamshire, grant of lands in, 367 
Nova Britannia, prospectus of the first 
Virginia company, 261 
Nova Scotia company, 317-20 
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Noy’s fishery association, 369 
Nuremberg, cost of calamine at, 416, 417 

Obi, river, 76 

Ogle’s partnership for making saltpetre, 
472 

Oil, 294 

Orange, Prince of, 143 
Ordnance, undertakings for the manufacture 
of, 473 

Osborne, Sir Edward, 83, 84 
Oamonde iron works, 420 
Ostend, interloping expeditions from, 202, 
203, 205 

Overing’s diving-engine company (1692), 
484, 487, 488 

Overton, Mrs, her loan to the Russia Co., 
65, 69 

Pagett, Lord, 264 
Palm oil, import of, 11 
Palmer, Mr, 419 

Panama, commercial importance of, 207, 
208 

PapiUon, Thomas, 144, 146, 150, 154, 167 
Paris, 229 

Parliament, petitions to, 22, 23, 24, 26, 29, 
41, 44 

Parry, Charles, 434 

Patents, abuses of, 13, see also Inventions 
Paterson, ’William, founder of the Bank of 
England and the Darien company, 207, 
208, 209 ; much esteemed in Scotland, 
215 ; loss of influence, 218, 219 
Patna, 197 

Paupers, scheme for their employment in 
mining, 427 

Peak, copper found in the, 436 
Pearls, import of, 8, 9 
Peck, D., agent of the Mine Adventurers, 
his failure, 453 
Pembroke, 2nd Earl of, 415 

— 3rd Earl of, 264, 326 

— 4th Earl of, his fishery association, 366, 
369, 371 ; petition of, 425 

Penkevell, Richard, his expedition, 100 
Penrose, silver found at, 397 
Pepper, 120 ; imported from Africa, 4, 11, 
12 ; price raised by the Dutch, 91 ; export 
of, 102, 103 ; heavy duty on, 114 ; Bast 
India Go’s, stock bought by Charles I., 
116 

Pernambuco, taken by Capt. Lancaster, 90 
Persia, 41 ; trade with, 43-6, 49, 51, 54 
Persian Voyages, 109, 110, 114 
Peterson’s mining partnership (1576), 406, 
408 

Pettus, Sir John, definition of Mine Royal, 
386 ; on the profits of the Welsh mining 
industry, 401 ; on the Mines Royal, 403 ; 
on the success of the wool-card manu- 
facture, 417 \ on the decline of the brass 
manufacture, 425; on the exclusion of 
foreign wire, 427 

Petty, Sir William, surveyor of the forfeited 
lands in Ireland, 348 


Pewterers’ Hall, 428 
Philip II. of Spain, 89 
Philpot Lane, 439 

Phipps, Sir William, company for his 
treasure- seeking expeditions, 484-6 
Pierce, John, patents granted to, 809 
Pinto, Paulo, 411 
Pirates, in the Levant, 85 
Piscataqua, river, 315 
Pitch, 249 

Pitts, Josiah, imprisonment of, 296 
Plague, its efiect on trade, 97 
Plantations, companies for, 241-351 
Plate, export of, 93 
Plessey coal company, 452, 462 
Plymouth, 243, 247, 299, 305 
Poland, 40, 83 

Pollexfen, on companies, 161 
Popham, Sir F., 300 

— Sir John, one of the undertakers of the 
Great Level, 299, 353, 354 
Poppler, John, discoverer (with Adrian 
Gilbert) of the Combe Martin mine, 398 
Port de la Plata, treasure found near, 485 
Port Nelson River, 232 
Port Royal, 319, 320 

Porter, Endymion, his privateering enter- 
prize, 112, 113, 119 

Portland, Earl of, his fishery association, 
369 


Portuguese, harass the English traders to 
Africa, 5, 7, 8; their advantageous position 
in Africa, 11 ; their wealth obtained by 
trading, 36 

Post Office, penny post office established by 
William Dookwra, 437 

Potash, manufacture of, 316 

Poulet, Lord, censured by the Privy Council, 
370 

Powell, John, quarrel with the East India 
Co., 191, 196, 197 

Poyntz, Captain, his antimony mining 
scheme, 475 ; invention for raising water, 
482 ; patent for raising wrecks, 487 

— engine company (1693), 479, 482 

Praslin, Due de, 3 

Price, Sir Carbery, 402; his discovery of 
silver, 404 ; his silver mines, 440, 443 ; 
lawsuit against the Mines Royal, 443: 
his death, 444 

— Charles, and the Andakma seizure, 150 

— Lady, petition against, 443 

— Sir Richard, 402 

— Robert, patent for making saltpetre, 
472, 473 

Price’s lead company, 440 

Prideaux, William, ambassador to Russia, 


Primrose, ship, 4, 5, 6 
Privy Council, 10, 15, 44, 67, 70, 71, 76, 
87, 88, 91, 92, 94, 96, 116, 139, 162-4, 
271, 281, 286, 287, 292, 296, 296, 821, 
341, 343, 370, 422, 460 
Privy Signet, 322 

Providence Island company, 327-38 
Pulo Bun, 121 
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Pumping engines, 479 
Puritans, their settlement in New England, 
306-16 

Pym, John, 327 

Pyndar, Sir Paul, his share in Sir W. 
Courten’s East India association, 113 

Quakers, in the East India Oo. permitted 
to affirm, 180 

Quakers’ lead-mining company, 449 
Quebec, capture of, 320 
Queen’s County, 347 

Badisson, a pioneer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Co., 229 and note 
Baleigh, city of, 244 

— Sir Walter, companies for his voyages to 
Virginia and Guiana, 244-5, 323, 324 

Eats, threatened destruction of crops by, 
263, 265 

Bed Sea, 112, 114 

Bedbrook (Glos.), copper works at, 434 
Bed- wood, levy on, 15 ; rise in price of, 22 
Begulated companies, 36, 148 
Bent, fluctuation of, 136 
Bevel, 40 

Bich, Sir N., 266, 282; expedition to the 
Mosquito Islands, 327 

— Bobert, afterward Earl of Warwick, 
see Warwick 

Bichmond, wire mill near, 426 
Bie, 40 

Boberts, Lewes, on the East India trade, 
117 

Bobinson, John, leader of Nonconformists 
in Holland, 306 

— James, 434 

Boohe’s mining partnership (1583), 406, 
408, 409 

Bochestcr, Earl of, share assigned to,, 464 
Bock Salt company (1689), 468, 470 
Bovenzon’s iron-smelting company, 463, 
464 

Bow Pits (Mendip), pumping engine at, 480 
Royal Fishery Revived^ 373 
Royal Trade of Fishing, 372 
Bupert, Prince, seizes vessels of the Guinea 
company, 16 ; governor of an African 
company, 17 ; association with the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., 229,230; governor of 
the Mines Boyal, 403; account of, 428 
note ; interest in a diving engine, 484 
Bussel, Thomas, invention for making 
saltpetre, 472 

— Sir William, 364, 411 

Bussia, 104 ; trade to, 36 ; trade aflected by 
its unsettled condition, 65 
Bussia, company for importing tobacco 
into (1898), 162 
Bussia company, 36-69 
Bycaut, Sir Peter, 222 
Byswick, treaty of, 233 

Sackville, Sir Edward, 284, 286 ; governor 
of the Somers Islands Co., 280 


Sagadahoc, river, settlement established at 
the, 299 

St Oatherina, island, see Providence 
St Christopher, the planting of, 326 
St Domingo, Drake’s adventure to, 418 
St Estienne, Claude, 319 
St George’s, 295 
St Ives, mining at, 397 
St John, ship, 12 

St John and Company (1618), 8, 11-14, 16 

St John’s, Newfoundland, 243 

St Just, mining at, 397 

St Kitts, its plantation, 326 

St Lawrence, river, 318, 320 

St Nicholas Bay, 41 

St Thomas, governor of, 16 

Sales by inch of candle, 22 

Sallee, 17, 20 

Salt, monopoly of the manufacture, 314; 
companies for the supply of, 468-70 ; 
how and where produced, 468, 469 ; salt 
pans at Shields, 469 ; effect of monopoly 
on production, 470; Scottish competition, 
470 

Salt Makers, society of, 468, 469 
Salters, corporation of, 468, 469 
Saltpetre, 160; companies for producing, 
471-4 ; how made, 471, 472 ; chiefly 
supplied by the Bast India Co., 472 
San Fdijge, capture of, 20 
Sandys, Sir Edwin, 110, 164, 275, 281; 
opposition to Sir Thos. Smythe, 106, 107 ; 
succeeds him as treasurer of the Virginia 
Co., 257 ; quarrel with Sir Thos. Smythe, 
267-9, 271, 273 ; antagonism of James I., 
272 ; his blow at the Somers Islands Co., 
274, 275 ; secures control of both 
companies, 275 ; gratuity paid to, 278 ; 
oonflned to his house for contempt, 284 

— George, 267 

— Sir M., 354 

— Thomas, sued by the East India Co., 
148, 149 

Santa Clara, Spanish vessel taken by the 
Mosquito Islands Co., 335, 336 
Sassafras, 248 

Savery, Thomas, his steam-engine for 
raising water, 480, 481 
Scilly Isles, 487 

Scotland, enthusiasm for the Darien scheme 
in, 207, 216 ; failure of harvests in, 221 ; 
union with England, 222, 223; land 
forfeitures in, 361; its share in the 
Fishery society, 363-5 ; gold and silver 
mining in, 384, 406; copper mining in, 
431 ; salt production in, 470 
Scottish African company, 207-27 

— East India company, 207-27 

— East India and Greenland company, 
55, 104 

— Guinea company, 16 

— Parliament, 211, 223, 364, 377, 431 
Sea- coal, deflnition, 459 

Sea^s Magazine Opened, treatise on the 
fisheries, 372 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, 6 
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Secret service money, outlay by East 
India Oo., 160 
Seething Lane, 195 
Senegal, 10, 11, 13, 14 
Senegal company (1588), 10 
Seymour, Edward, 21 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, 231 
Shannon, river, 346 

“Shares” of New East India Co., 171; 
origin of, 182, 185-7; difficulties in 
settling the claims of holders, 187, 195, 
196 

Sheen, iron-wire mill at, 426 
Shepherd, Samuel, a large subscriber to the 
East India Co., 180 ; suspends payment, 
185 

Shields, production of salt at, 468, 469 ; 

effect of salt monopoly on, 470 
Shiers, William, secretary of the Mine 
Adventurers, 450 ; condemned by the 
House of Commons, 455 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, his adventure in 
Courten’s syndicate, 113 
Sierra Leone, 16, 82 

Silk industry, opposed to the East India 
Co., 135 

Silver, 23, 323, 335, 336; import of, 9; 
for private trade shipped in East India 
Co.’s vessels, 192, 193; mined in Scotland, 
384, 406 ; in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, 385 ; price of, 392 ; mine at 
Combe Martin, 395; mining in Wales, 
401-4, 442; in Ireland, 411, 412; pro- 
duction of, 427 ; obtained from lead ore, 
440 ; salved by Sir W. Phipps, 485 
“ Silver Mine,” in County Kilkenny, 412 
Skeen (Meath), 349 
Skinner incident, 150 

Slave trade, 10, 15 ; first mention of, 4 ; 
its commencement and effect on ordinary 
trade, 8, 9; increased price of slaves, 
24 

Smartfoot, Francis, invention for raising 
ships, 487 

Smerthwicke, Thomas, his opposition to 
the East India Co., 109, 110, 115 
Smith, Fabian, ambassador to Bussia, 65 

— John, treatise on fisheries, 372 

— Oapt. John, 268, 301; on the New 
Plymouth Adventurers, 310, 311 

— Thomas, sec Smythe 

Smuggling, India goods taken to Ostend, 
203, 204 

Smythe, Sir Bichard, suit against 
Hammersly, 59, 60 

— Thomas, collector of customs, his 
mining undertaking, 395 

— Sir Thomas, 52, 57-60, 91, 92, 250, 251, 
263, 275, 286, 287; his quarrel with 
Sandys, 106, 107, 273 ; resigns the 
treasurership, 257, 258 ; governor of 
the Somers Islands Co., 262; quarrel 
with the Earl of Warwick, 266-9, 278, 
279 ; gratuities paid to, 278 ; elected 
governor, 285, 216; his death, 290 

Smythe’s Hundred, 257 


Soap, manufacture of, 53; relation to the 
Greenland trade, 71 
Soap-ashes, 249 

Soapmakers of Westminster, 469 
Society for Christian Knowledge in Foreign 
Parts, 194 

Solemn League and Covenant, 216 
Somers, Sir George, shipwrecked in the 
Bermudas, 259, 260 
Somers Islands company, 259-97 

— Magazine company, 264, 290, 292 

— whale fishing company, 294 
Somersetshire, calamine found in, 414 
Sommer’s Quay, 375 

South Sea company, 194, 204, 205, 217, 
435 

Southampton, merchants of in the African 
trade, 3 

— Earl of, 264, 279, 281 ; his Virginia 
expedition, 246 ; chosen treasurer of the 
Virginia Co., 272; at the court meeting 
of the Somers Islands Co., 274 ; returned 
governor of the Somers Islands Co., 275 

Southwell, Captain, 267 
Spain, 8 ; jealous of the West Indian slave 
trade, 9 ; wealth acquired by trading, 36; 
opposition to English trade, 83, 85 ; war 
with, 85; Portugal absorbed by, 89; 
opposition to the Darien Co., 219, 221 ; 
claims territory occupied by the ooixipany, 
219, 221 ; hostility to the Guiana expedi- 
tion, 324; Spanish ships taken by the 
Dutch, 334 
Spanish Armada, 90 
Spice Islands, 103 

Spices, import of, 12 ; brought from 
Lisbon, 89 ; fall in prices, 103 
Spitzbergen, 71 ; Dutch whalers driven 
from, 362 ; aUo Greenland 
Spruson — , a supporter of Sandys in the 
Virginia Go., 109 
Spydell, Sebastian, 384 
Staffordshire, salt springs in, 468 
Stapleton — , his undertaking for manu- 
facture of ordnance, 473 
Star Chamber, 341 

Stationers’ Hall, lottery drawn at, 445 
Staunton, Bober t, loss on his Irish land 
investment, 349 
Steinberg, Marcus, 399 
Stephens, Thomas, his communication 
from India, 89 

Steynbergh, John, his mining operations, 
384 

Stirling, Lord, expedition to Nova Scotia, 
318 ; his mining partnership, 406, 411 
Stornoway, 369 ; fishing vessels driven 
ashore at, 370 

Strada, Octavius de, patent for draining 
mines, 479 

Stringer, Moses, scheme for employing 
paupers in mining, 427 
Sturtevant’s iron-smelting undertaking, 
463, 464 

Sucking-worm Engine company (1689), 
479, 481 
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Suffolk, drainage of fens in, 352 
Suffolk, Earl of, his mining ventures, 399, 
401, 402 ; petition of, 443 
Sugar, 323; import of, 3; plantations in 
the West Indies, 15 
Sultan, concession from, 83 
Summer Islands, see Somers Islands 
Surat, 119 ; factory at, 103 ; factors im- 
prisoned at, 114; rivalry of the two 
companies at, 190 ; officials censured, 197 
Sussex, Earl of, proposes a plantation in 
Ireland, 338 

Sutherlandshire, silver found in, 411 
Swally, 119 

Sweden, African traders harassed by 
Swedes, 16; copper from, 431 
Swift, Eichard, 52 note, 63 
Sword Blade company, 452 

Talabant, disused mine at, 402 
Tallow, export from Eussia, 40 
Tapoywasooze, in Guiana, 326 
Tar, 249 
Taunton, 11 

Temple Brass Mills company, 428 note 
Terentius Varro, 155 
Terminable stocks, 96, 97 
Terrington, Sir Thomas, 354 
Thames, river, 223 
Thames Street, 195; fire in, 481 
Thieves, engine for the prevention of, 483 
Thomas, Sir Arthur, his Lincolnshire drain- 
ing scheme, 357 

Three Cranes, Billingsgate, herring ad- 
venture sold at, 375 

Thurland, Thomas, his mining operations, 
384, 385 

Timber, 248, 249 
Tin, production of, 475 
Tintern, wire works at, 422, 423 
Tipper, Eobert, his drainage scheme, 356, 
357 

Tipperary, 347 

Tobacco, 323, 326, 335; experimental con- 
signment from Virginia, 255; shipped 
from the Somers Islands, 262, 263, 265 ; 
planting forbidden in England, 273 ; 
amount imported from Spain and Vir- 
ginia, 276, 282; companies for the trade 
in, 282 ; the tobacco monopoly, 13, 274, 
276, 282, 283, 291 
Tobago, island of, 326, 475 
Topp, Sir John, search for calamino, 428 
Tortuga company (1631), 329, 338, 335 
Tower of London, 448 
Tower Street, 195 
Towyse-yarrowes, in Guiana, 326 
Trade and Fishing of Great Britain JDis~ 
played, 872 

Traders Increase, tract opposed to East 
India Co., 102, 103 

Traders Increase, East Indiaman burnt at 
Bantam, 102 

Train oil, import of, 40, 49, 53 ; threatened 
famine of, 74 

Treasure, recovery of, from wrecks, 484-9 


Treasurer, ship, incident concerning, 271 
Treworthie, mine at, 396; flooded, 397 
Trinidad, 70, 326 

Tripp, John, brass undertaking by, 426 
Trott, Perient, conflict with the Somers 
Islands Co., 294, 295 
Tucker, Daniel, governor of the Somers 
Islands, 268, 265-7 
Turkey, 85, 86 
Tyrone, planting of, 339 
Tyrone’s Eebellion, 338 
Tyzaok, John, his lead-mining Co., 441; 
Co. for his diving apparatus, 487 

Ulster, plantation in, 338 ; value of land in, 
343, 350 ; forfeited lands in, 347 
United Mines company, 458 
Usher, Joshua, his pumping engine, 479 
Utrecht, treaty of, 234 

Varro, Terentius, 155 

Vasilowich, Ivan, favourable to the Eussian 
Co., 37 

Vassell £& Company (1849), African traders, 
15 

Vaughan, Dr, failure of his Newfoundland 
expedition, 316 
Venezuela, 329 

Venice, difficulties of English merchants 
at, 83, 85; jealousy of English traders, 
85 

Venner, Capt., 90 

Vermuyden, Cornelius, employed in drain- 
age works, 354 ; loan to Charles I., 357 ; 
his drainage invention, 480 
Vernatti, Sir Philibert, his patent for smelt- 
ing iron, 466 

Vernatty, Constantine, smelting invention, 
441, 442 

Vernon, Sir William, on the Darien settle- 
ment, 220 

Victory, ship, an interloper from Ostend, 202 
Virginia, the “First” company, 246-59, 
267-89 

— the “ Second ” company, 299-301 

— Old Magazine company, 256, 270, 287- 
90 

— New Magazine company, 270, 289 

— Magazine company for apparel, 276, 
288 

— other subsidiary companies, 288, 289 
Virginiola, proposed name for the Bermudas, 

260 

Vois, see De Vois 

Wales, mining in, 384, 395, 400-4, 422, 
443 

— Henry, Prince of, shares assigned to, 464 

— George Augustus, Prince of (afterwards 
George II.), petition to, 202 

Waller, William, manager of the Mine 
Adventurers, 446, 448 ; his q.uarrel with 
Mackworth leads to exposure, 450, 451 ; 
blamed for mismanagement, 453, 454 
Wallis, John, selected as governor of the 
Mine Adventurers, 457 
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Walrus, its trade value, 49 
Wauloch, lead mines at, 410 
Warr, Lord de la, his expedition to Virginia, 
251 

Warwick, Ambrose Dudle3% Earl of, 76 

— Eobert Bichard, afterwards Earl of, 
264, 266 ; quarrel with Sir Thomas 
Smythe, 266-9, 278, 279; his method 
of securing votes, 280; governor of the 
Somers Islands Co., 290; his death, 293 

Water supply, engines for, 479, 480 
Waterford, county, 347 

— town, iron shipped from, 467 

Watts, John, his privateering expedition, 
90, 97 

Wax, import of, 12; export from Eussia, 
40, 41 

Wayne, Gabriel, invention for refining 
copper, 430 
Wear, river, 460 

Wednesbury, iron furnaces at, 466 
Welsh copper company (1694), 436-9 
West Indies, sale of slaves in, 8, 9; de- 
velopment of sugar plantations, 15 ; 
increased price of slaves, 24; colonization 
of, 323 ; success of the Dutch in, 327 
Westmeath, 347 

Westmoreland, mining in, 384, 385, 400 
Weston, Thomas, 309 

— Eichard, Lord, afterwards Earl of Port- 
land, see Portland 

Weymouth, Oapt. George, his voyage to 
America, 246 

Whaling, 69-75, 104, 294, 361, 373; the 
Eussia Co. commences whaling, 53, 54; 
expedition dispersed by the Dutch, 56 ; 
a new company formed, 58; Somers 
Islands Co. begin whaling, 263; Dutch 
whalers driven from Spitzbergen, 362; 
Greenland company formed, 379 
White, Samuel, his losses, 150 

— William, 294 

Whitwell’s whaling partnership, 74 
William III., 75, 167, 168, 209; his as- 
sedation with the East India Go., 152, 
155, 166; presentation to by the com- 
pany, 157 ; discouragement of the Darien 
company, 220, 221 

Williams, John, diving-engine company, 
484, 487 

— Joseph, diving-engine company, 484, 
487 

Willson, Beccles, on the Hudson’s Bay 
company, 230 


Wimball, Samuel, his diving engine, 488 
Wimbledon, copper mill at, 434 
Windebank, his share in Sir W. Courten’s 
syndicate, 113 

Wine, import from Candia, 86 
Winster, copper mine at, 436 
Wire, manufacture of, 413-15. 419 ; works 
at Tintern, 422 ; monopoly of its manu- 
facture, 424 ; importation prohibited, 
425-7; mill at Sheen, 426; price of, 425, 
426 

Wolstenholme, Sir John, 269 
Woodall, — , censure of, 273 
Wood’s mining partnership, 438 
Wool-cards, importation of, 413; manu- 
facture of, 417, 418, 423 ; factory at 
Leith, 427 ; importation prohibited, 423, 
424, 426 

Woollen industry, 161; export of woollen 
goods, 11, 136, 137; opposition to the 
East India company, 136; lack of pros- 
perity, 136 

Worcestershire, mining in, 384, 400; salt 
springs in, 468 

Worsley, Sir E., elected governor of the 
Mine Adventurers, 457 
Wrecks, recovery of treasure from, 484-9 
Wright, N., 71 

Wriothesley, see Southampton, Earl of 
Wrote, Samuel, on the salaries of the 
officials of the Virginia Co., 281-3 
Wroth, Sir Thomas, challenges the accuracy 
of the minutes of the Virginia company, 
273 

Yarmouth, 71 ; its early importance in the 
fishing industry, 300 

Yarnold, John, his engine for draining 
mines, 481 

Yeardley, Sir George, 270 

York and Hull whaling company, 74 

York, merchants of, 70 

— proposed city in America, 304 

— Charles, Duke of, afterwards Charles I., 
shares assigned to, 464 

— James, Duke of, afterwards James II., 
governor of the African Co., 21; pre- 
sentation to, 130 ; his share in the East 
India company, 148 

Yorkshire, drainage works in, 357 ; mining 
in, 384, 400 ; alum found in, 475 

Zealanders, attack on whalers, 56 
Zinc ore, 413, see also Calamine 
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